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AUTHORS'  PREFACE 


iPEBiMENTAL.  pharmaeologj-  in  its  widest  significance  deals  witifc 
ibe  reaction  of  living  organisms  to  various  chemical  agents  or,  othen 
expressed,  with  their  behavior  under  chemically  altered  conditions  0 
Mtv.    ConaeqaentJy  pharmacology  is  to  be  looked  upon  simply  as  one! 
portion  of  biology. 

Among  the  endless  number  of  possible  pharmacological  reactions, 
thoat  poaaess  a  special  interest,  the  study  of  which  should  aid  the 
fdijneiBn  in  practicing  his  healing  art.    This  portion  of  pharmacology, 
"adentifie  drug  therapy"  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  forms  the  theo- 
retical basis  of  drug  treatment.     If  it  is  to  serve  its  full  usefulnewJ 
in  nplftining  the  ways  and  means  by  which  pathological  conditional 
maj-  be  inQnenced  by  drugs,  it  must  constantly  keep  in  closest  relations 
vitfa  gmeral  pathology,  i.e.,  the  study  of  the  various  disturbances  which 
orcnr  in  disease.    These  two  sciences  worlting  together  must  endeavor 
to  expUin  how  pathologically  disturbed   functions  of  the  different 
orgBtH  may  be  infinenced  by  drugs  and  be  brought  back  to  the  norm. 
Hen  lies  their  significAnce  for  clinical  teaching  and  medical  practice. 
Scieotific  drug  therapy,  as  presented  by  us,  consefiuently  is  dealt 
vith,  in  GO  far  as  possible,  in  connection  with  the  physician's  point  of 
Tie*  u  to  the  seat  and  cause  of  pathological  conditions.     For  this  j 
nmmm  ««  have  divided  the  drugs  into  two  classes,  organotropic  (thos 
iBflotOffl"ir  organs  or  their  functions),  and  etiotropic  (those  acting  o 
A*  canMtive  agents  of  disease),  and  have  thought  it  best  to  describe] 
and  analyze  the  organotropic  pharmacological  actions  separately  fo7| 
each  osg*'!  ^^  foQCtionaJ  system. 

It  appears  to  ns  not  at  all  disadvantageous  that  this  method  of 
prmotation  requires  that  we  frequently  must  hark  back  to  a  considera- 
tiai  of  pbynologica]  basic  principles,  for  in  view  of  the  fact  that  pbysi- 
afacj  haa  boen  displaced  from  among  the  final  subjects  in  the  esamina- J 
tions  far  Ikenw,  it  becomes  more  important  than  ever  that  experimental^ 
phannaeology  nboolil  refresh  and  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology in  the  eonadoiisness  of  the  candidate  for  license. 

On  the  other  band,  this  ueccsailates  the  omission  from  this  work  of 
•  of  a  nntnber  of  pl^fi^^ig^^cal  facts,  whicli,  while  thoy 
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potmtm  value  for  the  seience  of  pharmaeoLDgy,  do  not  appear  a:  present 
to  be  available  a«  material  for  bmlding  the  fomidatian  of  a  scientific 
therapy. 

While  the  different  chapters,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  c<Hitents.  have 
been  written  by  one  or  the  other  of  ns,  still  there  has  been  a  constant 
cooperation  and  collaboration  between  ns^  which  leads  ns  to  hope  that 
we  have  prepared  for  the  reader  a  homogeneons  wor^. 

H.  ^Ieter. 

K.  GrOnXJEB. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 

It  has  been  the  translator's  aim  to  present  a  faithful  rendition  into 
English  of  the  original  work,  and  if  in  seeking  to  do  this  he  has  occa- 
sionally or  frequently  built  up  sentences  which  are  unwieldy  or  un- 
English,  he  hopes  that  this  will  be  borne  in  mind  as  extenuation  there- 
for. Occasionally,  where  he  has  thought  it  would  be  of  value,  he  has 
interpolated  comments  or  additions,  which  are  regularly  indicated  in 
the  text 

J.  T.  H. 
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PHARMACOLOGY 

CLINICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

CHAPTER  I 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  MOTOR  NERVE-ENDINGS 

While  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  influenced  by 
drugs,  the  nerve-endings  and  the  nerve-centres  are  much  more  sus- 
ceptible to  such  action  than  are  the  conducting  paths.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  scanty  blood  supply  of  the  nerve-trunks,  but  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  are  enclosed  in  sheaths  and 
are  thus  protected  from  the  action  of  the  drugs,  while  the  nerve- 
endings  are  not  thus  protected  and  are  therefore  more  readily  affected. 
However,  this  protection  is  not  absolute,  for,  when  exposed  nerve- 
trunks  are  moistened  with  solutions  of  drugs  or  exposed  to  volatile 
gases,  such  as  ether,  choloroform,  etc.,  which  are  soluble  in  the  lipoids 
of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  nerve,  stimulating  or  depressing 
actions  result  {Joieyko  u.  Stephanowska,  Sowton  and  Waller) . 

DEPRESSIOX  OF  MOTOR  NERVEENDINGS 

Practically,  however,  pharmacological  action  on  nerve-trunks  is  of 
importance  only  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  drug  is  applied 
to,  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of,  a  nerve,  as,  for  example, 
when  cocaine  is  purposely  so  irjected,  or  when  a  hypodermic  of 
ether  chances  to  reach  a  nerve-trunk,  in  which  latter  case  most  un- 
desirable harmful  effects  may  result. 

After  discussion  of  the  pharmacology  of  the  motor  nerve-endings, 
that  of  the  central  nervous  system,  of  the  sensory  nerve-endings,  and 
finally  that  of  the  vegetative  nervous  system  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  named. 

CuR^vRE  and  its  readily  analyzed  actions  form  a  good  starting- 
point  for  the  study  of  the  pharmacology  of  the  motor  nerve-endings. 
Although  little  or  not  at  all  used  in  therapeutics,  it  should  be  useful 
as  illustrating  certain  general  conceptions  of  pharmacological  action. 

The  South  American  arrow-poison,  curare  (woorari,  urari),  is 
obtained  from  various  poisonous  plants  of  the  family  of  Loganiace®. 
Different  explorers,  notably  Humboldt  (1799-1804),  have  told  how 
the  Indians  prepared  this  substance  by  evaporating  aqueous  extracts 
of  various  plants,  often  adding  to  it  all  kinds  of  other  substances. 

They  also  reported  the  enormous  activity  of  the  freshly  prepared 
poison   when  it  is   introduced  into  wounds  of  men   and  animals. 
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Hnmiyihtt  also  noted  that  the  flesh  of  animals  thus  poisoned  could 
be  <»&Qi  with  impunity,  and  that  wounds  poisoned  by  curare  could 
wttfacFot  danger  be  cleansed  by  sucking  out  the  poison.  Both  of 
tbeae  observations  indicated  that  when  administered  by  the  stomach 
it.  as  a  role,  was  inert. 

Active  Principles. — ^When  brought  to  Europe,  this  poison  immedi- 
atriy  greatly  interested  physiologists,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
adire  principles  readily  ludergo  changes  resulting  in  a  diminution  of 
their  activity,  it  also  proved  far  less  powerful  than  the  fresh  curare. 

The  physiological  actiriir  of  eunure  obtained  from  different  sources  has 
been  foiind  to  differ  1N4  oiut  quantitatively  but  also  qualitatively.  Bohm^ 
■bowed  that  diffecent  alkaloids  are  contained  in  varying  proportions  in  the 
three  chief  commercial  variHaes,  tube  curare,  pot  curare,  and  gourd  curare, 
thus  variously  named  from  the  differoit  containers  in  which  they  are  marketed. 
These  alkaloids  bekmg  to  two  groups,  the  curines,  possessing  little  or  no  true 
curare  action,  and  the  curarines,  which  produce  the  typical  effects.  The  curine 
from  tube  curan^  is  a  cardiac  depressant,  and  as,  unfortunately,  most  of  the 
commercial  curar«  is  of  this  variety,  its  unsatisfactory  action  is  readily  under- 
stood. 

Cursrine  baa  not  yet  been  obtained  in  crystalline  form.  Of  the  purest 
thus  far  prepared  (B6Am^)  1/100-1/50  of  a  milligram  produces  typical  par- 
alysis in  a  frog«  On  the  other  hand,  the  curines,  being  heart  poisons,  do  not 
?roduce  true  or  typical  curare  effects  but  cause  chiefly  other  disturbing  effects, 
he  more  curarine  and  the  less  curine  a  curare  contains,  the  more  typical  and 
uncomplicmted  by  other  effects  is  its  action. 

When  an  effective  dose  of  curare  is  injected  into  a  frog,  it  soon 
drops  its  head,  abandons  its  normal  crouching  position,  and  lies  on 
its  bell^\  At  first,  irritation  causes  a  powerful  muscular  response, 
but  soon  the  movements  become  weaker.  The  frog  no  longer  jumps, 
and  the  respirator^'  movements  of  the  throat  muscles  are  the  only 
movements  observed  after  irritation.  Finally,  the  frog  becomes  en* 
tirely  motionless  and  no  reflex  movements  result  from  even  the 
strongest  stimuli.  The  fn^,  however,  is  not  dead,  for  the  heart  con- 
tinues to  beat  strongly.  It  is  simply  suffering  from  motor  paralysis 
and,  as  the  muscles  still  react  readily  to  a  direct  stimulation,  the 
cause  of  the  paral^^  must  lie  in  snne  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 

Analysis  of  the  Actions. — In  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Clouds  Bernard^  and  KoHHer^  both  correctly  analyzed  these 
eff^ects  and  determined  that  the  paralysis  was  of  peripheral  causation. 
By  ligature  of  the  iliac  artery  or  by  tightly  binding  the  whole  of  the 
upper  thighs  exohisave  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  one  hind  leg  of  a  frog 
may  be  cut  out  from  the  circulation  and  the  blood  will  no  longer 
reach  the  iH*riphery  in  this  limb,  although  its  innervation  is  not  dis- 
turbeil.  If  curare  be  injected  into  a  frog  so  prepared,  the  rest  of  the 
fit>g  sixni  lHHH>nu^  completely  paralyxed,  but  movements  occur  spon- 
tanetnk<v  in  this  ''isolateil''  leg  and  ivriexly  when  the  skin  of  any 
part  of  the  boilj-  is  irritated.  Stimulation  of  the  coid  or  of  the 
expose^l  sciatic  nerve  causes  musj^ular  contractions  in  this  leg  but 
not  in  the  other.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  poison  does  not  act  on 
the  central  nervous  system,  but  must  prc^duce  its  effects  by  acting 
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on  the  nerves  in  the  periphery.  That  this  action  is  not  on  the  nerve- 
minks  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  after  a  nerve-trunk  has  lain 
tor  some  time  iii  a  curare  solution  its  touductivity  is  not  impaired. 
U  tntist,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  drug  paralyzes  the  motor 
nerve-^D d ings  of  voluntary  muscles  and  does  not  produce  any  action 
VI  other  organs. 

It   i*   o(    inlfrcst  that  Fonlana    (1781)    barely  failed  to   reeogniie  Ibnt  the 
ire  wbs  one  od  the  motor  nerve-endingB.     However,  aa  at  tliat  time 
of  nerrc-mdinfta  had  not  been  realiited  b;  phjsiologists,  after  con- 
^  bvpotfaeiia   that   tliis   drug   acted   on    tlie    lowest   portion   of   tho 

■r  »eiT«ft,   ■»  diearded  it  and  located  the  curare  action  in  tUe  btood, 

The  sensory  nerve-endings  and  the  sensory  nerve-paths  are  not 
aS^eted  by  curare,  for,  as  mentioned  above,  in  this  experiment  with 
the  "isolated"  leg,  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  body  which  had  been 
rxpnws)  to  the  action  of  the  drug  causes  reflex  movements  in  the 
■isolated"  li'g.  which  could  occur  only  if  the  sensory  nerve- en  dings, 
Berre-tninks,  and  the  sensory  tracts  and  the  reSex  mechanism  in  the 
•Drd  were  still  functionally  intact. 

The  eorare  action,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the  motor  end-organa, 
mod  the  nKitor  conduction  paths  remain,  certainly  for  a  time,  capable 
of  faiu:tioDiiig. 

Dnrtog  tb<i  nrot  few  hours  of  the  action  of  rurare,  that  the  very  delicate 
IMcnBMteaUr  nerrc-Sbrila  do  not  lose  their  power  of  conduction,  was  ehown 
k;  Mmitmrn '  In  ingcniouB  experiments.  He  succecilixl  in  eeparuting  a  niuade  into 
tw*  loottloMtly  independent  parts  and  in  curarizing  the  upper  portion  while 
tW  hwiij  portion  ma  protected  by  a  ti);1itly  bound  ligature.  Ab,  before  entering 
Uw  Htaaclc,  th*  iierTe'tnink  divideil,  sending  branches  to  supply  the  two  portiona 
«f  tl>«  avBcla.  If  Uk  law  of  "  conduction  of  impuUes  in  both  direotiona  ''  holds 
^•d  ■ader  than  condition*,  it  should  be  possible  for  a  stimulation  of  the 
—  ■■  lfcii>  aUrtini;  in  the  poisoned  part  of  the  muscle  to  pass  up  these  fllirea 
ta  tki*  pormt  trtiak  and  thence  down  the  branch  leading  to  the  unpoisoned  part 
«l  tte  »a»rl«  and  to  cause  contraction  of  this  part.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
"mnUlion  of  the  intramuscular  filamenta  of  the  nerve  in  the 
ipoi^oned 


The  motor  romluction  paths  are  affected  only 
aftai'  long-continued  esposure  to  curare  solu- 
tioos  (Kiknf^*  Uerzen,  V.  Bfzold),  but  this  is 
«f  alianliitely  do  importance  except  in  the  fro^. 
It  thos  appears  that  curare  interposes  lo 
oestrifugal  impalses  a  resistance  at  a  point  bc- 
tvMU  the  motor  nerve-fibres  and  their  final  ter- 
aiixal  ttrfran*  in  thf  mnsclcs,  a  resistance  which 
iBiDot  be  oTprcome  if  ihc  curare  action  be  fully 
drRlopcd.  Dnrinit  ihi;  early  stages  of  the  nc- 
tii^  this  crowing  rv-Kistancc  manifests  itself  by 
tendt'Dcy  to  fatigue  of  the  motor 
so  that  ander  rhythmic  stinnils- 
the  eontroctiooa  grow  ahorter  and  shorter 


■  (jvuKieaitve 
^H        K  the  eontr 
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As  is  to  be  expected  the  results  of  the  paralysis  caused  by  curare 
differ  materially  in  frogs  and  in  warm-blooded  animals.  Curarized 
frogs  can  continue  to  live  for  days,  for,  even  after  all  respiratory 
movements  have  ceased,  the  respiration  through  the  skin  can  supply 
all  the  oxygen  necessary  for  their  metabolism.  A  satisfactory  circu- 
latory function  is  maintained  and  renal  secretion  continues  and  at- 
tends to  the  elimination  of  the  poison.  Curare  poisoning  may,  there- 
fore, be  caused  in  a  seoond  frog  by  injecting  the  urine  of  a  curarized 
one  (Jakabhazy). 

Only  much  lai^ger  doses  (30  times  that  necessary  to  cause  paralysis)  are 
fatal  in  frogs,  these  larger  doses  interfering  with  the  circulation  and  thus 
preventing  the  secretion  of  the  urine  and  the  elimination  of  the  poison.  Tillie 
observed  recovery  from  a  paralysis  which  had  been  induced  by  smaller  doses 
and  had  lasted  25  days. 

In  mammals  the  results  of  this  primary  action  of  curare  are  quite 
different,  for  in  them  the  muscular  paralysis  causes  asphyxia  and 
death  unless  artificial  respiration  is  instituted.  However,  the  respira- 
tory muscles  are  the  last  to  be  affected,  so  that,  by  administering  the 
proper  dose,  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  rabbit  alive  for  hours  with  all 
its  muscles  paralyzed  except  the  diaphragm. 

If  artificial  respiration  is  maintained  and  the  curare  be  of  good 
quality,  both  heart  and  vessels  are  entirely  unaffected  by  any  but 
very  large  doses,  and,  as  the  poison  is  excreted  through  the  kidneys 
fairly  rapidly,  mammals  too  may  recover  after  the  paralysis  passes 
off.  Only  after  larger  doses  are  other  functions  than  those  of  the 
motor  nerve-endings  affected.  Very  large  doses  lower  the  blood- 
pressure  by  a  depressing  action  on  the  peripheral  vasoconstrictor 
mechanism  {Tillie).  When  this  action  is  fully  developed,  neither 
stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nor  asphyxiation  causes  a  rise  in  the  blood- 
pressure.  Large  doses  also  weaken  the  cardio-inhibitory  action  of  the 
vagus,  but  the  motor  mechanism  of  the  heart  is  unaffected.  The 
motor  nerve-endings  of  smooth  muscle  are  also  but  little  affected 
(Bidder),  the  intestine  remaining  excitable  and  peristalsis  continu- 
ing even  after  extremely  large  doses. 

In  connection  with  its  use  in  physiological  experiments,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  action  of  curare  on  the  central  nervous 
sjrstem  is  of  great  interest.  In  Steiner's  experiments  with  fishes,  a 
narcosis  of  the  cerebrum  was  apparently  induced,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  cerebrum  of  higher  animals  is  appreciably  affected  by  curare. 
The  spinal  cord  is  certainly  not  depressed.  On  the  contrary,  accord- 
ing to  Tillie,  larger  doses  cause  an  increase  in  its  reflex  excitability 
similar  to  that  caused  by  strychnine.  In  mammals  an  increase  in  the 
excitability  of  the  vasomotor  centre  occurs  quite  early  (Sollmann  and 
packer) . 

The  effects  of  curarization  on  the  temperature  and  metabolism  (0.  Frank 
u.  F.   Voit)    are  to  be  considered  simply  as  a  result  of  the  abolition  of  the 


Etnttf  «f  bJ)   voluntary    rausctra.    ('•Ij'fwmria.  wbich  has  been  obaerved  both  in 
BibaI*  Biul    in    nuLn    sifter    injections   of   cur&re,   is   an   inconstant   phenomenon 


It  haa  lone  been  known  that  curare  administt^red  orally  ia  entirely 

tefleetive,  oven   iwlten  given  in  doaea  much  larger  than  those  which 

m  ktbal  irhen   given  hj"podermically.     Formerly  this  lack  of  action 

vhoi  the  drag  was  thus  administered  was  explained  by  the  a^ump- 

tin  tli«l  tlio    acid,    gastric  juice  destroyed   or  changed   the   curare. 

AtaboQgh  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has  a  deleterious  action  on  the 

OHilT  deoooipoeed  curarin  (N,  Zuntz),  this  is  not  pronounced  enougb 

ti»  isplsin  ibe  great  difFereuce  between  the  action  of  the  drug  when 

pTca  bjr  month  and  when  injected  subcutaneously.    Nor  is  it  due  to 

itt  Dot  beine   absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal.     Bernard'  and 

Btrmann  both  showed  that  the  comparatively  slow  absorption  from 

the  alimentary  canal  and  the  comparatively  rapid  excretion  by  the 

iodiwyB  accoant  for  the  tack  of  action  when  the  druir  is  administered 

«nUy,  for,  if  the  renal  arteries  be  ligatured  and  the  drug  then  in- 

1  into  the  stomach,  typical  curare  effects  develop. 


Before  going  farther,  it  Be«ns  advisable  to  bring  forward  certain 
b1  factors  and  principles  involved  in  the  phannacological  action 
nt  pmataa  and  drags. 

By  the  action  of  a  drug  or  poison  we  understand  the  aggregate 
of  the  alterations  wluch  it  causes  in  the  functions  of  the  whole  body. 
The  actioa  of  curare  is  directed  with  imusual  precision  against  a 
OBife  kind  of  organ,  the  motor  nerve-endings.  This  we  call  an 
KacTTTB  action.  When  injected  subcutaneously,  curare  does  not 
art  oo  thr  subcutaneous  tissues  at  the  point  of  injection,  nor,  when 
ftm  mtraTenouaty,  does  it  act  on  the  blood-vessels.  It  has  thus  no 
kval  artioo,  but  the  motor  norve^ndinira  in  the  whole  body  are 
»tttd  apoD  wherever  sufBcient  amounts  of  the  drug  are  carried  by  the 
Uood.    This  wr  call  ttvsTEUic  aetion. 

Just  a>  the  onlinary  doae  affects  only  the  motor  nerve-endings, 
••  too  the  action  of  a  dose  many  timen  larger  is  limited  to  these  same 
OTfUHi,  an  other  cells  in  the  lK>dy  being  unaffected  or  nearly  so. 

Ttth  many  othi-r  dnttrs  haviui;  an  elective  systemic  action,  we 
bd  a  aontewhat  different  behavior;  for  example,  with  an  increase 
•(  that  nmitnal  dow  of  atropine  which  diminishes  glandular  secretion, 
^  pvpElfl  dilate  and  the  puls^-rati*  increases,  and,  after  a  somewhat 
mater  ioeraue  in  the  dose,  still  other  functions  are  affected.  ITere 
tke  Ibat  effttrt  ia  soon  foUo^red  by  effects  due  to  actions  on  other 
wpn^  while  with  curare  the  systemic  action  (except  with  very  larjte 
A^)  b  eiiirtt^  on  a  ainglo  Irind  of  orgtin,  as  it  is  jn  a  very  high 
%n*  elective.     Cnmre  also  illustrates  well  how  the  results  of  the 
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same  pharmacological  action  may  differ  in  different  species  of  animals, 
the  frog  surviving  for  days  in  spite  of  complete  paralysis  of  all  volun- 
tary muscles,  whereas,  in  warm-blooded  animals,  asphyxia  results  from 
this  identical  action.  Here  we  have  illustrations  of  primary  or  direct, 
and  SECONDARY  or  remote  or  indirect  pharmacological  actions  or 
illustrations  of  pharmacological  actions  and  their  effects. 

THE  NATURE  OF  PHARMACOLOGICAL  ACTIONS 

The  analysis  of  the  curare  action  as  given  above  consists  in  a  de- 
termination of  its  seat  of  action  in  a  physiological  sense,  such  deter- 
mination of  the  seat  of  action  being  always  the  first  problem  in 
pharmacological  research.  The  nature  of  the  action  in  the  case  of 
curare  paralysis,  as  also  in  the  case  of  all  other  pharmacological  ac- 
tions, is  to  be  considered  as  a  chemical  or  physico-chemical  interaction 
between  the  drug  and  the  constituents  of  the  cell.  In  the  case  of  curare, 
as  in  most  cases,  it  is  not  yet  known  which  elements  of  the  functioning 
cell  are  involved  in  the  reactions.  However,  this  lack  of  precise 
knowledge  in  no  way  affects  the  conception  that  assumes  a  chemical 
or  physical  change  in  the  affepted  organs  whenever  a  pharmacological 
action  takes  place.  In  some  instances  it  is  known  with  what  cell 
elements  the  drug  reacts;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  action  of 
carbon  monoxide  on  the  blood-cells,  it  is  the  haemoglobin  which  enters 
into  the  chemical  reaction.  In  other  cases  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  drug  enable  us  to  deduce  with  considerable  precision  the  chemical 
substances  in  the  cell  which  are  especially  involved  in  the  chemical 
reaction  occurring.  In  this  way  the  cytotoxic  action  of  oxalic  acid 
has  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  calcium  salts  for 
cell  life.  In  the  case  of  the  alkaloids,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know 
only  the  place  where  the  reaction  takes  place  but  not  the  reacting 
constituents  of  the  protoplasm. 

Even  in  the  analysis  of  the  action  of  curare,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  determination  of  the  seat  of  action  is  not  absolutely  definite, 
for  the  nervous  end-organs  are  complex  structures  containing  nerve- 
fibrils  which  pass  into  the  true  end-organs,  the  nerve-plates,  these  last 
finally  send  branching  filaments  into  the  muscle-cells  (Herzen,  JoteykOy 
Langley) . 

In  all  cases  an  alteration  of  the  protoplasm  must  be  assumed, 
and  we  must  conceive  that  this  protoplasm  attracts  to  itself  the  drug 
present  in  a  definite,  although  very  moderate,  concentration  in  the 
blood.  Curare  gives  us  a  good  example  of  this  dependence  of  the 
reaction  between  the  protoplasmic  constituents  and  the  drug  on  a 
definite  adequate  concentration  of  the  drug  in  the  blood  and  the 
tissue  fiuids,  the  so-called  ** threshold  value."  If,  after  subcutaneous 
or  intravenous  injection,  the  concentration  of  the  drug  in  the  blood 
reaches  this  adequate  concentration  rapidly  enough,  the  chemical  or 
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physieal  reaction  occuts  and  the  pharmaoological  reacti<m  results.  If, 
however,  the  same  dose  distributes  itself  throu^out  a  larger  animal, 
or  if  it  enters  the  blood  gradually  and  at  the  same  time  is  removed 
trosm  it  by  the  activity  of  excretory  organs,  as  for  example  when 
enrare  is  absorbed  from  the  stcmiach  and  excreted  by  the  kidney,  then 
this  adequate  concentration  in  the  blood  is  not  attained  and  the 
pharmacological  action  does  not  occur. 

Once  the  curare  has  combined  with  the  nerve^^ndings  it  remains 
combined  for  a  considerable  time  notwithstanding  its  rapid  disap- 
pearance from  the  blood.  Here,  too,  in  the  stability  of  this  combination, 
we  have  the  expression  of  a  chemical  or  physico-chemical  affinity  be- 
tween the  protoplasmic  elements  and  the  drug,  but  we  have  no  exact 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  affinity.  At  fiinst  sight  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  curare  paralysis  appears  quite  as  puzzling  as  its 
development.  In  CO  poisoning  the  return  of  function  is  explained 
by  the  dissociation  of  the»  CO  hsemoglobin,  which  begins  as  soon  as 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  CO  in  the  blood-plasma — i.e.,  the  concentra- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  the  susceptible  cell— diminishes  below  a 
certain  level  or  is  reduced  to  zero.  In  a  similar  manner — ^that  is,  by 
the  conception  of  the  combination  of  the  drug  with  the  cell  sub- 
stance as  a  reversible  process — ^we  must  explain  the  gradual  return 
of  function  in  other  cases,  which  have  thus  far  not  been  capable  of 
closer  analysis  {Bohm  ^). 

Therapeutic  Use  of  Curare,  — Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  use  curare  therapeutically,  but  without  success.  It  might  appear 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  use  it  to  prevent  convulsions  due  to 
an  abnormal  excitability  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Inasmuch  as 
the  respiratory  muscles  are  the  last  to  be  paralyzed,  it  is  possible,  at 
least  in  experiments  on  animals,  to  maintain,  even  without  artificial 
respiration,  a  degree  of  curare  action  which  prevents  ordinarily  eflfec- 
tive  doses  of  strychnine  from  causing  convulsions.  Such  treatment 
of  strychnine  poisoning,  although  entirely  symptomatic,  if  combined 
with  the  removal  of  the  poison  by  means  of  stomach  lavage  and  with 
stimulation  of  diuresis,  might  be  the  means  of  saving  life,  for  ex- 
haustion of  the  vitally  important  nervous  centres  may  result  from  the 
convulsions.  In  man,  too,  by  prevention  of  convulsions  by  the  use  of 
curare,  life  might  be  saved  in  those  cases  of  tetanus  and  rabies  where 
the  body  is  able  to  overcome  the  infection.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  a  number  of  such  cases,  a  cessation  or  diminution  of  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  convulsions  has  followed  the  use  of  curare  (L.  Vella, 
Busch,  F.  A.  Hoffman,  BergeU  in  tetanus,  Offenherg,  Penzoldt  in 
rabies.)  If  this  treatment  be  adopted,  a  complete  paralysis  of  all  the 
motor  nerve-endings  must  be  avoided,  for,  if  the  respiratory  muscles 
be  paralyzed,  long-continued  artificial  respiration  will  be  necessary 
and  this  alone  can   jeopardize  life.     Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
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differencai  in  the  activity  of  different  specimens 
tendency  to  deteriorate,  even  physiologically  a 
cannot  be  ui»ed  with  any  certainty  as  to  dosage. 

Many  other  substances  resemble  curare  in  t 
their  study  certain  interesting  relationships  bet 
stitation  and  physiological  action  have  come  to  li( 

Th€  cbsracttrlttie  action  of  almofit  all  ammonium 
of  motor  nervo'^ndingi.  This  is  not  poMessed  bj  chloride  < 
a  tertiary  base  {Baniesson  u.  Karaen),  but  the  salts  of 
and  those  of  the  tetraethyi-ammonium  {Rabuteau,  Jodi 
eordance  with  the  qtiadrivalency  of  these  bases,  possess 
in  the  case  of  many  allcaloids,  such  as  strychnine,  morpl 
transformation  into  tetrabasic  substances,  such  as  me 
morphine,  etc.,  endows  them  with  a  more  or  less  marked 
and  FroMer),  In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  that  cur 
ourine,  which  does  not  possess  this  characteristic  action,  i 
it  when  mttbylated. 

HiCv 

IlaC  yl^,  trimethylamine,  a  tertiary  baa 

HiC  y  N, 1,  trimethylamine  hydroio< 

H 
HiC 

HiC  -pN  -h  ICHi  "H  c^^^  "■  ^»  totramethylammoniumi< 

Alkilold.  Alkaloid. 

luclMicH,  IliCH^  J'c 

N  MCIli-  ^— 

CIIi  eft  CH 

TtrUnry  Quntvrnan 

•omblniitlon.  outubinnUoi 

It  would  appi^r,  thorMort*,  that  thn  power  of  pa 
endin#r«  is  a  proportv   immitwHiHi  iv»poolslly  l»y   tjimtomai 
pan»ntly  not  duo  to  thoir  oontalniti^r  oortiiin  UonumU  or 
tho  inoit^amnl  Imnioity  rt'nultliiir  from  tho  cluuiuv  fioiu  a  U 
bttno    (FUhntr),  for   tho  analoKt>\iii  Imiion.   wMoh   in   plat 
amonlo  ( Biirj/i ),  antimony ,  phowphoru*  (Vm/pmih.  /.mdrmi 
or  wulphur    (("Mrt*i),    lamonium,   iitiUoninn\,   |»ho»phonlui 
Immv*),  aot  liko  ouranv     It  would  bo  a  n»l«lnko.  l»owo\»or 
thi«  oii|HH'inl  typo  of  Irnno  |Hv«ntM*n,%^  ouvrtn*  notion,  for  th« 
by  a  group  of  ba«o«  whioh  Hro  not  tpmdrixnlt^nt    lohinoUi 
and  othors)    (.U(M>ro  and  /W«rK  whMo  non  lm»io  i«\iMa 
tho  frt>u.— and  Ittntly  iwtain  poij*onn  of  Auimnl  oil^in^  nv 
cobra  and  of  tho  »p«H'taoloil  unuko,  aUo  pnHhh^^  onrnn 
Xrl^Ms).    It  is,  howt^vor.  pr\>lmMo  tlmt  tbono  PuUtnn^H'St 
different,  do  not  all  aot  on   tho  namo  olmnont^  or  ai 
endings  but  on  chonUcally  dilToront  mOmtaniHMi  or  vli>iuoi 
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r  STIMULATION  OF  MOTOR  NERVE-ESDINGS 

Tbe  motor  nerre-enditigB  in  striped  muscles  are  also  susceptible  1 
of  sxeitAtion   by  chemical   substances.     This  has  long  been   known 
of  cuBTiidin   (Gfrgens  u.   Baumann),  while  the  fibrillary  muscular 
twitehiiigB  caused  by  physostigmine  are  also  due  to  excitation  of  the 
notor    nerve-endings     ( Rotkberger) .     Of    especial    interest    ia    thej 
reo|»rcteKl  antagonism  of  curare  and  physostigmine  {Rothberger,  Pal).\ 
*"*»■'«  poisoned  by  carare  to  the  degree  of  complete  cessation  of  J 
Rspir»tory   movements,    in   which    indirect   muscle   excitability    (by! 
eeatripeta]    stimnlation   of  the   sciatic)    has   disappeared,   after   thaM 
iBUmseuom  administration  of  physostigmine,  show  spontaneous  res-l 
pirator;  movements  and  normal  muscle  excitability,  while  the  adminis- 
tntaoa   of   a    fresh   dose   of   curare    again    brings    about    complete 

Om  eoald  think  of  this  play  of  antagonism  between  these  two  , 
drogi  u  resiUttng  as  follows: 

A»  pfajnosUgmine  possesses  a  similar  affinity  for  tbe  nerve-endings^  I 
it  dttpUcea  curare  from  its  combination  with  these  structures.     Ac- 
eordine  to  the  doses  administered, — that  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
cflMtire  amounts  present  in  the  cells,— the  opposite  action  may  occur, 
eann  replacing  the  physostigmine.    It  is,  however,  also  possible  that 
the  two  drugs  act  in  different  places  or  on  different  substances  in  the  J 
termtnal  nervoos  organs,  and  that  curare  places,  as  It  were,  a  resist- 1 
aact  eoti  in  the  end-plates  while  physostigmine  increases  the  cxcita-^ 
Uhj-  of  still  more  peripherally  situated  portions  of  the  terminal 
If  the  latter  hypothesis  represents  the  facts,  a  motor  impulse, 
\  abie  to  pass  through  a  portion  of  the  end-organ  which  had 
I  residered  more  resistant  by  curare,  would  reach  the  terminal 
1  of  the  nerve  in  the  muscle-cell  only  in  such  diminished  force 
m  0*t  to  cause  an  effective  excitation.     If,  however,  these  terminal 
partialis  bad  b«n  rendered  more  excitable  by  physostigmine,  even 
tkv  weakened  impulse  would  produce  an  effect,  while  a  further  in- , 
tnam  of  the  intiTposed  rwistance,  resulting  from  further  dosage  with  I 
V  would  prevent  entirely  the  passage  of  motor  impulses  to  thii  i 
1  portion  or  wwiken  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  would  n« 
iHfer  be  tStetvte.    Certain  other  bases,  amon?  them  choline,  ovcr^-J 
«iM*  tbe  einv«  paral^-ais  by  an  action  similar  to  that  of  physostigmin*! 
rXsAierycr,  Pah. 
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differences  in  the  activity  of  different  specimens  of  curare  and  their 
tendency  to  deteriorate,  even  physiologically  assayed  preparations 
cannot  be  used  with  any  certainty  as  to  dosage. 

Many  other  substances  resemble  curare  in  their  action,  and  in 
their  study  certain  interesting  relationships  between  chemical  con- 
stitution and  phjrsiological  action  have  come  to  light. 

The  characteristic  action  of  almost  all  ammonium  bases  is  the  paralysis 
of  motor  nerve-endingB.  This  is  not  possessed  by  chloride  of  trimethyi-ammonium, 
a  tertiary  base  (Saniesaon  u.  Koraen),  but  the  salts  of  tetramethyl-ammonium 
and  those  of  the  tetraethyl-ammonium  {Rahuteau,  Jodlhauer,  Jordan),  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  quadrivalency  of  these  bases,  possess  this  action.  Moreover, 
in  the  case  of  many  alkaloids,  such  as  strychnine,  morphine,  quinine,  etc.,  their 
transformation  into  tetrabasic  substances,  such  as  methylslrychnine,  methyl- 
morphine,  etc.,  endows  them  with  a  more  or  less  marked  curare  action  {Brotcn 
and  Fraaer),  In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  that  curarin  is  tetrabasic,  while 
curine,  which  does  not  possess  this  characteristic  action,  is  tribasic,  but  acquires 
it  when  methylated, 

HsC  AN,  trimethylamine,  a  tertiary  base. 
H,C/ 

H,Cv 

HiC-^N, 1,  trimethylamine  hydroiodate. 

H,C/ 


H 
H,C 
HiPAN  +  ICHs  -■  h!c^^^  ^  "  ^*  ^^i^^^ethylammonium  iodide,  a  quaternary  base. 

H,C 


^\N4.ICH..|g^N-I, 


Alkaloid.  Alkaloid. 

Hrf:j|l)'cH.  H.clM'cH. 

N  +ICH,-  ^- 1 

CHi  C^  CHi 

Tertiary  Quaternary 

oombination.  combination. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  paralyzing  motor  nerve- 
endings  is  a  property  possessed  especially  by  quaternary  bases.  This  is  ap- 
parently not  due  to  their  containing  certain  elements  or  groups,  but  rather  to 
the  increased  basicity  resulting  from  the  change  from  a  tertiary  to  a  quaternary 
base  (Fuhner),  for  the  analogous  bases,  which  in  place  of  nitrogen  contain 
arsenic  (Burgi),  antimony,  phosphorus  {Vulpian,  Lind^ann),  iodine  (Gottlieh), 
or  sulphur  {Curd),  (arsonium,  stibonium,  phosphonium,  ionium,  and  sulfine 
bases),  act  like  curare.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that  only 
this  especial  type  of  base  possesses  curare  action,  for  the  same  action  is  exerted 
by  a  group  of  bases  which  are  not  quadrivalent  (chinoline,  pyridine,  piperidine, 
and  others)  {Moore  and  Prow),  while  non-basic  substances, — e.g.,  camphor  in 
the  frog, — and  lastly  certain  poisons  of  animal  origin,  such  as  the  venom  of  the 
cobra  and  of  the  spectacled  snake,  also  produce  curare-like  actions  {Vollmer, 
Arthua),  It  is,  however,  probable  that  these  substances,  which  are  chemically  so 
different,  do  not  all  act  on  the  same  elements  or  substances  in  the  nerve- 
endings  but  on  chemically  different  substances  or  elements  in  them. 
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The  motor  narve-endings  in  striped  muscles  are  also  susceptible 
of  excitation  by  chemical  substances.  This  has  long  been  known 
of  goanidin  {Oergens  u.  Baumann),  while  the  fibrillary  muscular 
turitchings  caused  by  physostigmine  are  also  due  to  excitation  of  the 
motor  nerve-endings  (Rothberger).  Of  especial  interest  is  the 
reciprocal  antagonism  of  curare  and  physostigmine  (Rothberger,  Pal). 
ATiimiilg  poisoned  by  curare  to  the  degree  of  complete  cessation  of 
respiratory  movements,  in  which  indirect  muscle  excitability  (by 
centripetal  stimulation  of  the  sciatic)  has  disappeared,  after  the 
intravenous  administration  of  physostigmine,  show  spontaneous  res- 
piratory movements  and  normal  muscle  excitability,  while  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  fresh  dose  of  curare  again  brings  about  complete 
paralysis. 

One  could  think  of  this  play  of  antagonism  between  these  two 
drugs  as  resulting  as  follows : 

Aa  physostigmine  possesses  a  similar  affinity  for  the  nerve-endings, 
it  displaces  curare  from  its  combination  with  these  structures.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doses  administered, — ^that  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
effective  amounts  present  in  the  cells, — ^the  opposite  action  may  occur, 
curare  replacing  the  physostigmine.  It  is,  however,  also  possible  that 
the  two  drugs  act  in  different  places  or  on  different  substances  in  the 
terminal  nervous  organs,  and  that  curare  places,  as  it  were,  a  resist- 
ance coil  in  the  end-plates  while  physostigmine  increases  the  excita- 
bility of  still  more  peripherally  situated  portions  of  the  terminal 
organs.  If  the  latter  hypothesis  represents  the  facts,  a  motor  impulse, 
although  able  to  pass  through  a  portion  of  the  end-organ  which  had 
been  rendered  more  resistant  by  curare,  would  reach  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  nerve  in  the  muscle-cell  only  in  such  diminished  force 
as  not  to  cause  an  effective  excitation.  If,  however,  these  terminal 
portions  had  been  rendered  more  excitable  by  physostigmine,  even 
the  weakened  impulse  would  produce  an  effect,  while  a  further  in- 
crease of  the  interposed  resistance,  resulting  from  further  dosage  with 
curare,  would  prevent  entirely  the  passage  of  motor  impulses  to  this 
terminal  portion  or  weaken  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  effective.  Certain  other  bases,  among  them  choline,  over- 
come the  curare  paralysis  by  an  action  similar  to  that  of  physostigmine 
(Rothberger,  Pal). 
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CHAPTER  II 
PHARMACOX^OCY  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

bt  the  study  of  the  phannacol<^ry  of  the  motor  nerve-endings,  it 
kM  b«o  sho-»m  that  in  these  neires  the  capacity  of  transmitting 
enthfogal  Impulses  to  the  muscle-cells  may  be  depressed  or  diiiiin- 
itbrA  bf  carar«  or  increased  by  other  substances.  In  all  other  nervous 
vpnt  also  and  especially  in  the  nen'ous  centres,  drugs  and  poinuns 
WKf  catMe  STTmui-JLTtos  or  depression,  but  never  a  (jualitative  chiinge 
•f  foDction.  flovrever,  although  pharmacological  actions  In  tbc  ccn- 
tnl  nervous  system  may  consist  only  in  depression  or  stimiiliition 
of  nervous  elements,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  thiit  there 
an,  therefore,  be  but  two  types  of  pharmacologically  active  siili- 
■«»iw^  q{  ^rhicli  one  increases  while  the  other  depresses  the  activity 
nf  the  wtiote  central  nervous  system,  as  exemplified  by  tlic  old 
dnn&cstion   of  sedatives  and  excitants. 

Different  drugs,  even  though  acting  on  the  central  nervous  system 
m  bot  one  sense,  differ  much  from  each  other  on  account  of  differ- 
Okees  in  the  order  in  which  their  actions  on  different  functinnx  de- 
vdop,  ihw  order  being  characteristic  for  each  dnig  or  |?roup  of  drugs. 
Ov^ig  to  the  different  susceptibility  of  different  parts  of  the  central 
DMKOUn  »>-«tein  to  each  individual  drug,  there  results  a  groat  variety 
a  the  tffects  which  may  be  produced. 

Often  certain  parts  are  so  much  more  siiseeptiblc  to  the  action  of 

•  dmg  than  ail  ntfaer  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system,  that  from 

ft  therftpeutic  point  of  view  only  the  action  of  this  portion  need  Iw 

For  t^xample.  apomorphinc  in  certain  dosage  acta  directly 

1  the  vomiting  centre,  leaving  all  other  pnrtn  of  the  ccntnd 

I  »yit«m  praeticjilly  unaffected,  while  small  doses  of  morphine 

t  exclnsively  on  the  function  of  pain  perception  (probably 

the  cerebral   cortex)    and    on    the   respiratory   centre,    its 

I  other  actions  on  the  other  centre*  resultintr  only  from  larger 

Quite  as  sharply  limited  are  the  primary  effects  of  numerous 

dmei,  and.  aa  a  result  of  the  differenced  in  the  sensibility  of 

tkc  dilTemt  rlrnients  which  are  affected,  the  whole  picture  of  the 

pfaniiii  iiloyiad  action  of  each  dnip  is  distinguished  by  the  char- 

»ftrirtie  onier  in  which  changes  occur  in  the  different  fnnrtions. 

Thm  wooderfol  number  of  varietien  of  drug  actions  is  also  due 
W  tht  taet  that  diff'-rent  parts  of  the  central  ner\-ous  Hyslem  may  not 
tmfy  dUfrr  qnantilatiti'Iy  in  their  suweptiliiliy  to  a  (jivrn  drug,  but 
wim  ta  the  faet  that  often  enough  certain  centres  may  be  exei|i-d  and 
fAos  depnawd  by  identical  doB«  of  a  fovea  dm?.  Sneb  a  combina' 
<K  of  drprtMiai  of  certain  fooetiooi  and  atininlation  of  oUien 


]»   PWuatMcatavi  oir  cssroLtL.  ^ooeboiis  sistex 

>sifj^f*^*ii"r    m  'hp'  •I'arra  J^rrsntw  ffRBBSB*     'Zu 

-ihfi^ir^^tt,  for  'santoi^.   a  vsrrynuut  tr  jl 

.o'vim^miiJi  >ii9in]Bi  jat-.v  -btt-  -yMnuMTjrijoer^  if 
m90»%  )f  *lv?r  ir!:u)iii..>r  Ji  jazser  in—g*  a  ieszeaBoiL  if 
trP9i  vtix^ii  'iv^'  ^muxdj  ^nTtmiarift.  TTk  leiiaiL  if  ji  iwii  aod  on 
rP^Mimntivrj  ^fsvcv^  ji  i  '77ii;ai  -sanxai^  if  JoeSL  'lefiavian  Sock  obooini- 
tiATUi  ]iatr.>  vKMMiMfi  soA  &KnaBniL  as  m  -viiaiiBr  '7  zuc  dis  is  m  gen- 


niiur  "3IMP  %  «i2iiiiiar4AiL  IsaanxidL  as  oo  in  i  ■  ml  in  die  frritihfiHty  of 
^00:  3«!rTA..suiiii9  *aiL  n^  iiMo^Tiisd  ac  :2ie  ^mznesieaiisit  of  the  enrmre 
jffTtnn  3«ir  In  d&ai:  >f  :iK  Rapiracarr  •*0icr»  aic  the  begmmn^  of  the 
9ii>r;>(uiie  a^^tina,  ix  :«  sot  ywliie  tio  ^snoeixide  that  du  k  m  murenal 
nu*-.  TIm:  aiiaLi£a&74(  diiEeroees  in  die  rMrgticm  and  die  quantita- 
tn^.  <iitfi*ff»n<'iai  in  die  aoMe^icibility  of  die  diffexcnt  but  fanetkniall j 
rsiatii^  traeCii  ^f  die  <«stral  nervocu  system  maj  be  explained  by  the 
JDMtiiiahie  afMixmpCioo  diat  dieir  protoplasm  posaeaBes  different 
dwmi^al  axkd  physieal  affinitiea  for  different  dm^i.  HoweTer,  our 
knryvrMge  of  the  efaemieal  pfajsiokuzy  of  the  eentral  nenrons  system 
k  tof>  incomplete  to  permit  eren  roagh  gneaaes  as  to  the  nature  of 
tlMae  affinitieflL  From  these  diflerenees  in  their  chemieal  behavior 
toward  the  different  dmgs^  it  may  be  eoncinded  that  probably  each 
nervfian  protoplaamie  element  which  poaacanca  a  special  function  has 
certain  peealiaritiea  in  ita  compoaition.  The  elective  absorption  of 
clyea — t.g.f  the  vital  ataining  with  methylene  bine — is  a  visible  demon- 
atratiom  of  anch  differences  in  the  a£Snities  of  different  elements  of  the 
central  nervous  system. 

From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  analysis  of  phabmaco- 
i>x»iCAL  actions  in  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  wiU  consist  mainly 
of  a  determination  of  the  points  or  functions  acted  upon,  and  of  the 
order  in  which  the  different  ones  are  affected.  It  seems  well  to  start 
with  a  consideration  of  a  stimulating  pharmacological  action,  that  of 
strychnine. 

STRYCHNINE 

Str>Thnino  and  a  soo^^nd  much  less  active  alkaloid,  brucine,  occur 
chiefly  in  various  strydmos  varieties  (order  Loganiaceae)  and  especi- 
ally in  the  seeds,  wood,  and  bark  of  Strychnos  Xux-vomica,  indigenous 
in  Southern  Asia,  Nux  vomica,  the  dried  seed  of  this  tree,  contains 
about  1.3  ]>or  cent,  of  strychnine  and  U  per  cent  of  brucine. 

The  bnrk  contains  oven  larjjt^r  quantities  of  brucine,  while  the 
seeds  of  Strjchnoa  iRuatii,  S,  tieute,  and  other  strychnos  varieties 
contain  as  much  as  2  \^t  cent,  of  strychnine  and  al5»i>  brucine.  Some 
Mala>*  trilH>s  have  use^l  tht«e  in  the  preparation  of  am^w-poiacwis. 


STRYCHNINE  IS 

Strychnine  itself  is  an  alkaloid,  crystalline,  efiSoredcent,  and  odor- 
less, but  with  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  is  poorly  soluble  in  water  and 
may  be  extracted  from  it  by  chloroform.  Its  salts  are  readily  soluble 
in  water,  the  sulphate  being  the  one  most  used.  When  dissolved  in 
concentrated  HjSO^,  strychnine  gives,  on  addition  of  a  trace  of 
potassium  bichromate,  a  violet  color,  which  changes  gradually  to 
blue  and  then  to  green. 

The  DOMINANT  AcnoN  OF  STRYCHNINE  is  essentially  an  elective  one 
on  the  reflex  arcs  in  the  central  nervous  system.  If  the  reflexes  are 
depressed  as  a  result  of  pathological  conditions,  small  doses  of  strych- 
nine may  restore  them  to  their  normal  condition,  while  toxic  doses 
cause  such  an  exaggerated  irritability  of  the  reflex  mechanism  that  a 
reflex  causes  not  only  the  ordinarily  resulting  normally  coordinated 
movements  occurring  with  abnormal  intensity,  but  also  other  similarly 
exaggerated  movements  not  normally  resulting  from  such  reflex. 
NormaUy,  excitation  of  reflexes  in  the  cord  causes  responses  of 
various  sorts,  occurring  according  to  fixed  laws,  so  that,  after  stimula- 
tion of  a  given  sensory  nerve,  certain  movements  and  combinations 
of  movements  occur.  When  the  action  of  strychnine  has  fully  de- 
veloped, however,  each  single  stimulus  affecting  the  sensory  organs 
causes  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  all  the  skeletal  muscles. 

Action  in  the  Frog. — If  1/10  to  2/10  mg.  of  strychnine  be  in- 
jected into  a  frog,  he  soon  shows  an  abnormal  reaction  whenever  he 
is  touched.  While  a  normal  frog,  if  lightly  touched,  does  not  move 
at  all,  and  responds  to  stronger  tactile  stimuli  only  when  they  affect 
especially  sensitive  parts,  after  strychnine  the  very  lightest  touch  is 
enough  to  cause  violent  reflexes.  Slight  shaking,  which  ordinarily 
is  without  effect,  causes  a  pronounced  muscular  response,  for  the  ex- 
citability of  the  reflex  mechanism  has  been  increased.  Finally,  any 
sensorj'  stimulus  produces  a  tetanic  convulsion. 

By  TETANUS  is  meant  a  tonic  contraction  of  all  the  skeletal  muscles, 
lasting  seconds  or  minutes,  which  is  caused  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
sin^e  muscular  contractions.  The  individual  convulsions  may  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  longer  or  shorter  periods,  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  so  short  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  body  remains 
absolutely  stiff  and  motionless.  Inasmuch  as,  when  all  the  muscles 
contract  simultaneously,  the  extensors  overcome  the  flexors,  the  ex- 
tremities and  the  trunk  both  assume  the  position  of  extension. 

A  frog  may  lie  for  many  days  in  this  condition,  as  the  respiration 
through  the  skin  su£5ces  for  its  sluggish  metabolism,  and  as  the 
tetanus  itself,  even  when  long  continued,  does  not  kill  the  frog.  When 
produced  by  other  poisons,  such  as  tetanus  toxine  or  certain  poly- 
sulphides  (Hamack),  the  tetanus  may  last  for  weeks  and  the  frog 
continue  to  live.  Small  doses  of  strychnine  also  may  cause  a  con- 
dition of  maximally  increased  reflex  excitability  which  lasts  for  from 
8  to  14  days,  during  which  every  stimulus  excites  a  tonic  convulsion 
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{Bongers),  As  somewhat  larger  doses  of  strychnme  rapidly  cause 
death  in  frogs,  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  fatal  result  is  due  not 
to  the  tetanus  itself,  but  to  other  actions  of  strychnine  which  will  be 
discussed  later. 

A  closer  analysis  op  the  action  shows  that  its  seat  is  in  the 
cord.  Its  central  nature  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  leg  isolated 
from  the  circulation  before  the  injection  of  the  drug  is,  like  the 
others,  involved  in  the  convulsions,  while  as  soon  as  its  nerves  are 
severed  this  is  no  longer  the  case  (J.  Muller,  Kolliker),  The  con- 
vulsions in  a  decerebrated  frog  differ  in  no  way  from  those  in  an  intact 
one,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  spinal  cord  be  destroyed,  the  tetanus 
ceases.  It  follows  that  the  chief  seat  of  the  action  of  strychnine  lies 
in  the  cord,  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  strychnine 
increases  reflex  excitability  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system  as  well  as  in  the  cord. 

That  the  tetanus  is  a  convulsion  of  reflex  origin  and  is  not  caused 
by  direct  stimulation  was  demonstrated  in  1846  by  Hermann  Meyer, 
who  observed  that  after  division  of  all  the  posterior  nerve-roots  in 
frogs,  convulsions  did  not  occur,  while  the  slightest  touch  to  one  of  the 
central  stumps  of  the  roots  caused  most  violent  convulsions.  The  con- 
vulsions cease  and  the  frogs  remain  relaxed  if  the  skin  be  anaesthetized 
by  painting  with  a  solution  of  cocaine,  all  sensory  stimulation  via  the 
nerves  of  touch  being  thus  prevented  (Poulsson),  Moreover,  after  very 
small  doses,  1/50  to  1/100  mg.,  the  simple  avoidance  of  all  stimulation 
or  other  irritation  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  convulsions. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  the  central  reflex  mechanism  has  been  rendered 
immensely  more  sensitive  to  the  normal  physiological  stimuli  and  that 
a  direct  stimulation  of  the  motor  ganglia  in  the  anterior  horns  is  not 
produced  by  the  drug. 

This  might  be  concluded  simply  from  the  character  of  the  muscular 
contractions  in  strychnine  convulsions,  for  these  are  not  irregular  or 
fibrillary  twitchings,  but  are  coordinated  simultaneous  contractions  of 
entire  groups  of  muscles.  From  what  is  known  of  the  structure  of  the 
spinal  cord,  such  contractions  can  result  only  with  the  aid  of  receptive 
neurons  which  are  everywhere  connected  with  one  another  by  countless 
anastomoses  and  collaterals  and  which,  when  normally  or  abnormally 
stimulated,  send  their  messages  to  motor  neurons  lying  more  or  less 
distant  from  them,  according  as  the  -paths  are  open  for  their  passage 
or  are  more  or  less  obstructed.  On  the  other  hand,  motor  neurons  are 
incapable  of  independently  transmitting  exciting  stimuli  to  each 
other  (Exner^)y  for  no  one  has  ever,  by  stimulating  a  motor  nerve, 
succeeded  in  causing  stimulation  in  another  motor  neuron.  These  con- 
ditions and  relationships  are  schematically  illustrated  in  Pig.  2. 
Houghton  and  Muirhead  have  also  brought  experimental  proofs,  based 
on  these  anatomical  facts,  that  strychnine  can  act  only  on  the 
branching  receptive  portions  of  the  reflex  arc. 


STRYCHNINE 


U 


111  Inu*  at  etx^dinine  is  placed  on  a.  timitcd  portion  uf  the  txposoJ  curd 
rfttng  In  which  ttie  Itlooil  And  lympli  cirvuUtJon  ha.vc  been  ajraliahal.  after 
(Iwnaiaila  Uie  following  ptienomma.  arc  ob^erviHl.  If  a,  portion  of  the  skin 
mniftmiia^  in  its  nervotia  supply  to  the  poisoned  segment  of  the  cord  be 
imtii.  a  ooaraJaion  involving  the  wbole  animal  occurs.  If,  however,  any  other 
fnt  W  iMEhed.  otily  t-he  usual  rcHei  movements  result,  and  evtn  the  muscles 
•MnIM  by  the  poi^tone^l  B«Kmcnt  react  in  an  entirely  normaL  manner,  Inas- 
^iA  M  tim  dlactutr^ro  o[  nervous  energy  causing  eontractinns  of  all  the  musclL's 
V«4i  iMljr  tTom  t'lie  poisoned  Kyment  of  ttie  eord,  that  is  to  say,  prodiieog 
ta  d  tk  uipot»on)?il  motor  cpIU  tif  the  anterior  horn  a  stimulus  resulting  in 
Mi^  tootractioTi  o(  t,tie  musclea,  and  as  this  — 
mdt  anly  through  tl»e  stpeBcy  of  the  receptive 
■  i>ail«nn  sBd  tlM^ir  manifold  snastomoscg,  it  ncces- 
■lih  tonowv  thnt  the-^e  r^wptive  cells  are  the  seat 
d  iW  ■IwMiiiiianj     violent    and  unrestrained  dischatse 

At  ft  later   dAy,    Baplioni',  in  certain  most  inetmc- 

Iff*   ctfetlmentB.      obtwinod    entirely    similar     results. 

«■■(  aa    iMAa,led     nerve    and   spinal   cord    preparntion 

«^Hl«d  oidy    -writh    the    hind   legs.     Under  theae  con- 

Blki^  Im  loa&d  that  strychnine  acted  only  when  placed 

«a  itm  tens!   vide   of   tli«  ooid  and  not  when  placed  on 

ttt   *««t»al     «ar(af:«-        An    apparent    contradiction    of 

Omb  «W««  la  1un»i»li«i  by  an  experiment  of  Sftcrnni;*^ 

laa.   T^  mrd  of   s  dog  was  inolatinl  from  all  external 

■fVtaa    ^     entting    it    arrass   and    dividing   all    the 

^■iliiil     aipinat     nem^rooK    After    such    preparation, 

WlJifcallM  cau*rd   t>*pical  tetanug.  even  six:  weeks  later 

«!■■  all  the  aflerent  neurons  had  completely  dc^ner- 

M4  IB.  ll«3rcr.   unpublished  experiments).  ' 

Tha  contradirtioa    is.  hovpver,  only  an  apparent 

^».  far  «l  tha  mrghanisms  which  transmit  atimuli, 

A^*  >i>iiim»  eominir  from  the  periphery  and  those 

hf  frooi   the   hrain  dcKcnrrate.  while   the   independent 

"■wlay  «riU  **   (PcAaibfiHfm,  Exncr'.' a-celts)  with  their 

^Mteoatiaa*  fwmals  oaafTccted.    These  celts  accordingly 

■■■t  ba  aUo  Ui  neare  chemical  stimuli  from  the  blood 

mulling  from  vibration  and  to  co- 

"icm  to  the  cells  in  the  anterior 


I  eofisiili-ratioii  of  thf-ne  various  phenomena,  it  may  then  bo 
1  lh»t  rtrychnine  afffcts  the  receptive  uewrons  of  the  cord 
1  fashtoR  and  with  a  double  effect:  firstly,  in  place  of  normal, 
',  and  sub-miucimal  contractions,  only  maximal  and  persisting 
•  mult  from  n'f1i>xi>!*;  and,  sci-ondly,  these  reflex  tonic 
r  eontTBRtiotui  are  not  confined  to  that  muscle  group  which  ia 
f  eOQtrDiled  by  the  stimulated  sensory-  neuron,  but  they  involve 
•ft  'dw  wtMwJw  of  the  body  and,  as  should  be  especially  noted,  even 
Ab  ■ntafODtstJc  mtuclefi. 

TimvT  or  the  Action  or  Stbvciintne. — For  the  better  under- 
CoiiiBjf  of  theae  phenomena,  one  may  assume  that  certain  inliibitiona 
X  tk  mwptivp  organs  of  tlic  cord  are  rvmovfd  by  strychnine.  It  is 
^ry  pi«b«ble  that  in  the  w-nitory  reccptivo  cells  there  are  ccrlain 
mkAHarj  meehaniamn,  which  ordinarily  prc\"cnt  the  immediate  dis- 
%ii.i   wf  all  llwir  xtoreil-up  energy  whenever  they  are  stimulated. 
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For  this  reason^  they  function  only  intermittently^  or,  as  Baglioni ' 
expresses  it,  these  sensory  cells  have  a  refractory  period,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  motor  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  horns,  which 
when  stimulated  can  discharge  energy  continually  (Birge,  Baglioni  '). 
This  is  the  reason  why,  under  normal  conditions,  a  tonic  contraction 
of  a  muscle  can  never  be  caused  reflexly, — ^that  is,  though  the  sensory 
tracts, — ^but  is  readily  induced  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  motor 
ganglia.  If  this  sensory  mechanism  be  so  affected  by  strychnine  that 
it  loses  this  property  of  becoming  refractory,  it  may  then  discharge 
stimuli  continually  and  excite  tonic  contractions. 

Still  other  inhibitions  of  different  kinds  are  removed  by  strych- 
nine,— for  example,  those  which  normally  prevent  the  stimulation 
of  one  sensory  neuron  from  spreading  at  will  to  other  parts  by  way  of 
secondary  paths.  These  secondary  paths  extend  in  so  many  directions 
and  are  so  branching  that  any  particular  sensory  impulse  from  any 
sensitive  point  could  probably  be  carried  'to  all  the  motor  cells  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  As  a  rule,  however,  such  impulse  passes 
only  along  the  shortest  or  most  open  path  which  runs  to  the  physiologi- 
cally more  nearly  related  motor  cells  and  passes  to  all  others  by  way 
of  these  secondary  paths  only  in  imperceptible  and  ineffective  inten- 
sity (Exner^). 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  Sherrington's  fundamentally  important 
investigations,  it  has  been  shown  that  normally  the  excitation  of  an 
agonist  {e.g,,  flexor  muscle)  is  regularly  accompanied  by  inhibition 
of  its  antagonist  {e.g.,  the  corresponding  extensor),  and  that,  there- 
fore, normally,  both  cannot  reflexly  be  caused  to  contract.  One  may 
look  upon  this  as  due  to  the  fact  that  between  two  antagonistically 
coordinated  motor  cells  there  is  always  a  reciprocal  inhibitory 
mechanism  which  so  acts,  that  when  a  cell  (m,  Fig.  3)  is  excited,  the 
antagonistic  cell  (mj  is  automatically  inhibited. 

This  mechanism  is  indicated  diagrammatically  in  the  figure  by 
the  two  arrows  with  the  minus  sign.  Normally,  the  impulse  from  the 
spinal  ganglion  reaches  in  effective  strength  only  the  cell  m,  while 
to  m^  there  comes  only  an  inefficient  impulse,  for  the  path  is  not 
opened,  or  is  obstructed  by  certain  obstacles,  such  as  interposed  cells, 
which  are  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Therefore,  cell  m  is  stimulated, 
while  in  some  way  or  other  nii  is  inhibited.  As  a  result  of  the  action 
of  strychnine,  however,  the  side  path  to  mi  (as  also  all  other  side 
paths)  is  freed  of  all  obstacles  or  inhibitory  influences,  and  permits 
the  passage  of  just  as  much  stimulating  impulse  as  does  the  main 
path  running  to  m.  Thus,  both  cells  m  and  m^  receive  equally  strong 
stimuli,  and  their  reciprocal  intracentral  inhibitory  mechanisms  com- 
pensate each  other,  as  it  were.  As  a  result  agonist  and  antagonist 
both  contract. 

Action  in  Higher  Animals. — The  action  of  strychnine  on  reflex 
excitability  is  practically  identical  in  all  vertebrates,  but  in   the 
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liiflm  juiimiibt  there  is  more  evidence  of  increased  sensitiveness  ofl 
Ike  niBexes  in  the  brain,  especi&Ily  of  the  reflexes  resulting  fronti 
dnuilstioa  arifdng  in  the  more  hig^y  developed  organs  of  sens 

)■  Um  higb«r  vertebrates  the  susoeptibility  to  strychnine  is  much  grniter  I 
tkH  IB  the  (rog.  Tbe  Mhal  dose  for  the  latter  is  2  mg.  per  kilo.,  while  for  J 
HJHta.  don,  mnd  nU  it  is  from  O.IM>.7S  mg.  per  kilo.  On  the  other  hand,  J 
IHa  are  in  the  htgbest  degree  ioBOsoeptible  to  strychnine  adminiatered  19] 
■Htt  (FmUk).  ' 

Alter  nceaviag  an  injection  of  an  effective  dose  of  stTjchnino,  a 
«hbit  Boan  manifests  a  peculiar  uneasiness.  He  cocks  liis  ears,  raises 
bis  bead,  vtc    Soon,  qnite  suddenly  and  following  any  sort  of  stimula- 


laa,  a.  totue  convnUion  occurs,  the  extremities  becoming  stiff  in  a 
yitiuo  of  extension,  and  the  Imdy  rigid  in  a  state  of  opisthotonos. 
TW  caoTnluona  may  last  a  minute  or  longer,  and  during  them  the 
1»^Kir  of  the  raus^-lcs  may  lie  fell. 

.As  «U  the  rapiratory  muscles  take  part  in  the  tonic  eontractions, 
I  IB  prevented  and  the  Bymptoms  of  asphyxia  appear,  if  the 
lasta  long  enough,  but,  oa  a  rule,  the  animals  do  not  die 
the  tMovTilsion.    More  often,  after  more  or  less  numerous  con- 
a  conditioD  of  paralysin  develops.     The  reflex  excitability 
(Uminisbcs,  the  blood-pressure  falls  and  remains  very  low. 
ike    napiraUoas    become    constantly    weaker    until    they    stop 

I   1«  additioQ  to  th<»se  charaeterlstic  actions  on  the  reflex  mechanism 

«ovd,  in  the  higher  animnU  atrychnine  exerts  a  similar  exciting 

tie  «anxx  CENTREH  in  the  cEREBBim  and  MEonj..*.     Tin; 
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blood-pressure  rises  during  the  convulsions  and  the  pulse  becomes 
slow,  even  when  asphyxia  is  prevented  by  artificial  respiration.  Also 
when  the  convulsions  are  prevented  by  curare,  there  are  periodic 
recurrences  of  the  rise  in  blood-pressure  and  of  slowing-  of  the  pulse 
(S.  Mayer)  for  which  the  increased  excitability  of  the  vasomotor  and 
vagus  centres  is  responsible.  A  similar  action  on  the  respiratoby 
CENTRE  also  occurs,  for  it  may  be  shown  experimentally  that  after 
the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  has  been  markedly  depressed 
by  such  a  drug  as  morphine,  strychnine  in  doses  which  are  not  large 
enough  to  cause  convulsions  will  bring  about  a  marked  increase  in 
the  excitability  of  this  centre  (Biberfeld). 

The  action  of  strychnine  on  the  different  special  senses  is  of  con- 
siderable therapeutic  importance.  Touch,  smell,  and  taste  all  become 
more  acute,  and  the  sensdtiveness  of  the  visual  organs  is  improved  so 
that  the  field  of  vision  is  enlarged  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  colors 
is  increased.  Filehne  has  shown  that  these  effects,  except  those  on 
vision,  are  the  results  of  an  action  on  the  central  sensory  tracts  in 
the  cerebrum.  In  the  eye  the  drug  acts  directly  on  the  retina,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  portion  of  the  cerebrum. 
Inasmuch  as  this  increase  in  the  sharpness  of  the  senses  results  from 
an  action  of  strychnine  on  the  sensory  centres  in  the  brain,  the  in- 
creased sensibility  of  the  senses  appears  entirely  analogous  with  the 
increased  excitability  of  the  sensory  organs  in  the  cord. 

Paralytic  Action  op  Strychnine. — Strychnine,  however,  exerts 
still  other  actions  on  the  nervous  system.  Mammals,  as  well  as  frogs, 
die  in  a  state  of  paralysis  which  follows  the  convulsions.  This  has 
often  been  explained  as  due  to  an  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system 

« 

as  a  result  of  the  convulsions.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  an  increased 
tendency  to  exhaustion  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  increased  excita- 
bility of  the  reflex  organs,  for  the  unchecked  discharge  of  impulses 
readily  leads  to  an  exhaustion  of  the  energy  in  the  receptive  organs 
which  have  no  time  to  rest  or  to  form  anew  those  substances  consumed 
by  their  discharge  of  energy,  still  the  exhaustion  of  the  cord  resulting 
from  the  convulsions  in  one  way  explains  the  rapid  paralysis  occurring 
in  frogs  after  large  doses  of  strychnine.  Neither  does  it  explain  the 
fact  that  in  mammals  death  results  from  respiratory  and  vasomotor 
paralysis,  which  may  occur  after  only  a  few  convulsions.  These 
phenomena  result  rather  from  another  later  action  of  strychnine,  a 
paralyzing  one,  which  is  more  in  evidence,  as  compared  with  the 
convulsant  action,  the  larger  the  amounts  of  the  poison  absorbed. 

In  such  case  a  general  paralysis  develops  after  tetanus  of  short 
duration.     In  frogs  in  which  this  paralysis  is  not  fatal,  a  tetanus 
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:  for  days  may  be  observed  after  the  paralysis  has  passed  off, 
I  parmlysis  also  haa  nothing  to  do  with  that  depression  of  the 
bwrt  whii^h  oorurs  after  large  toxic  doses  of  strychnine  (Igcrskeimer). 
It  11  Ikf  final  cause  of  death  in  cases  when  very  large  amounts  of  the 
poura  kav^  bern  taken  {Poulssan). 

After  large  doses  of  strychnine  a  "cnrare"  action  oceure  in  the 
fnic.  whii^h  is  much  better  developed  in  the  Rana  esculenta  than  in 
the  B.  lonporaris. 

It  n  a  noteworthy  fact  that  at  a  time  when  the  reflex  excitability 

tran  tactile  skin  irritation  is  highly  exaggerated,  chemical  irritation 

of  the  ikiii   (by  acetic  acid)  and  other  painful  stimuli   (by  cutting) 

prodsce   no    effect .     Jloreover,    irritation   of   the   viscera,    which   in 

aamal   fro^  causes  defective  movements,  has  no  effect  in  strych- 

imiwil  ones.     It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  different  receptive 

fStbaim  in  the  spinal  cord  are  variously  affected  by  this  drug.     The 

fcRcptkn  of  a  painful  stimuli  is  from  the  start  diminished  p.h  a  result 

o(  a  central  depressing  action.    Only  for  the  stimuli  through  the  ordi- 

caiy  senses  does  the  nervous  system  become  over-excitable  (T.  Sano). 

TcoacoL«GV. — Strychnine  poisoning  in  man  occurs  usually   as  a 

nanlt  of  taking  the  poison  by  nustake  or  as  the  result  of  exceeding 

the  permisBible  medicinal  dose.    The  promonitor^'  symptoms  are  feel- 

aiB  of  drawing  and  stiffness  in  certain  muscles,  hypersusceptibillty  to 

■  iiM  I    impressions,  restlessness,  and  trembling.     After  larger  doses 

tmm  than  0.03  gm.)  exaggerated  reflex  excitability  and  a  marked 

taiiBf  of  anxie^  develop  and  suddenly  the  attacks  of  general  tetanic 

wmUoos  start.     The  convulsions  may  last  from  several  seconds  to 

tvsBffliitM,  sod,  as  during  them  respiration  ceases,  death  may  result 

baa  Mpliyxia.     In  the  interval-s  between  the  convulsions  the  con- 

■aoanon  is  maintained,  but  during  the  convulsions  the  increasing 

a|dl^xia  bfclonda  it.    Usually  after  three  or  four  severe  convulsions 

itsth  molts  from  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system   {Denys).    The 

■nn  lethsl  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  0.1-0.12  gm. 

Id  the  nxATXEKT  OF  sTRycnNi>'E  poisoNiNQ  the  Srst  aim  is  to 
pttuil  tbc  occurrence  nr  to  leaeeu  the  violence  i>f  the  convidsions, 
•hA  in  tlionaelvra  jeopardize  life.  This  may  be  accomplished  either 
^  qnieCinfC  tht"  hyperexcitable  centres  by  the  administration  of 
tmtia  or  by  ioterf>-nng  with  the  passage  of  the  ubnormully  violent 
■■r  stimalt,  which  may  be  done  by  depressing  the  motor  nerve- 
^iSagi  with  rurnri'.  Theoretically  the  treatment  with  curare  should 
b  man  efl><:i(-nt  tnatnieut  for  strj'chnine  poisoning,  for,  an  str>'ch- 

self  exerta  a  paralyzing  action  on  the  nervous  centres,  the  ad- 

dniin  iiK-reases  the  danger  of  the  develop- 
ralj-siK,     However,  as  stated  in  the  discussion 
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of  curare,  it  is  diflScult  to  detennine  the  dosage  of  this  drug  exactly 
enough  to  secure  cessation  of  the  convulsions  without  also  stopping 
the  respiration. 

If  the  convulsions  have  not  already  started,  chloral  should  be  given 
by  mouth  or  by  rectum,  or,  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand,  alcohol  in  one 
form  or  another.  All  noises,  draughts,  or  sensory  stimuli  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  finally,  by  apomorphine  or  by  lavage,  any  unabsorbed 
poison  should  be  removed  from  the  stomach.  [Even  although  the  con- 
vulsions have  not  yet  started,  the  administration  of  apomorphine 
and  the  resulting  vomiting,  or  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube,  is  extremely 
liable  to  start  up  the  convulsions  in  an  unansesthetized  patient. — Te.] 
If  the  convulsions  have  already  started,  chloroform  anesthesia  should 
at  once  be  induced  and  the  stomach  emptied  by  lavage.  As  the 
chloroform  anaesthesia  passes  off,  chloral  hydrate  should  be  given  by 
rectxmi  and  measures  taken  to  stimulate  diuresis,  in  order  that  the 
strychnine  may  be  excreted  while  the  patient  is  sleeping  under  the 
influence  of  chloral. 

In  animal  experiments  artificial  respiration  may  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  the  convulsions  caused  by  strychnine.  The  breathing  of 
pure  oxygen  also  moderates  or  prevents  the  occurrence  of  the  con- 
vulsions, while  an  insufficient  oxygen  supply  augments  their  violence 
(Osterwald). 

Therapeutic  Uses. — Among  the  therapeutic  indications  for  strych- 
nine is  its  employment  in  amblyopias  and  amauroses  without  ana- 
tomical change  or  in  incipient  optic  atrophy,  in  which  conditions  its 
curative  or  helpful  action  has  been  certainly  demonstrated.  More- 
over, in  cases  of  impaired  hearing  of  central  origin,  improvement  has 
been  claimed  from  its  use  in  dosage  up  to  0.01  gm.  per  dose  ( !)  and 
0.02  gm.  per  diem  (!)  of  strychnine  nitrate,  subcutaneously  injected. 
Its  use  in  motor  paralysis  is  recommended  from  many  sides. 
Naunyn,  among  others,  reports  good  results  in  pareses,  but  never 
in  complete  paralysis,  from  the  daily  injection  of  0.01  gm.  in 
series  of  10-12  injections,  with  6-8  days*  intervals  intervening.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  this  drug  favorably  influences  the  re-establish- 
ment of  motor  functions  only  when  the  interruption  of  the  motor  tract 
is  not  a  complete  one.  Strychnine  is  also  used  in  cases  of  paralysis 
or  weakness  of  the  sphincters  and  in  nocturnal  enuresis. 

In  atony  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  effect  of  strychnine  is  uncer- 
tain. For  this  indication  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  extract 
1-5  eg.  ( !)  per  dose  up  to  0.1  gm.  ( !)  per  diem.  The  employment  of 
the  tincture  in  various  affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  rests 
probably  upon  its  action  as  a  bitter. 
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■yZLK^t  of  fTRYCHMNE  as  ED  ANTIDOTE  in  NARCOTIC  POIS- 

.lliy  in  p.>isoning  with  chloral  hydrate,  alcohol,  centrally 
.V>-j".  i.s*:.ns.  etc.,  rests  on  a  MttT  physiolorical  foundation 
>-:n-::Ti'  nt'J  thrTapeutie  us»'S.  In  other  countries  strj'ch- 
'ji'ich  oftt-ner  f"r  such  indi^^atinns  than  in  Oermany, 
r-r^-r-n:."'?  Is  jriven  to  the  harmless  caffeine.  As  the 
-try.luiin^  by  the  kidney  takes  place  extremely  slowly 
m  a: -umulate  b  the  bc'dv  when  ailministered  for  a 


T    ..^ 


■u. 


.nir-c  is  •::  value  as  a  stimulant  in  various  conditions 
:  :h-  ••rLtril  lerTas  sysVm,  ♦•apecially  in  inflections 
.'  '.-!:•:'.'..  i ' "  rr.iLv  rhvv; -ians.  of  whom  the  translator 

-  -^I'.'ir  'j>  i:r::  :T-r-:sv.:Lat»:d  Is  probably  tnio,  but 
.-t.-mI  tt.  iti:-  -:rr.h:L/:  U  in  favor  of  its  usefulness 

1*     y  :i.ii'.  "i.-ev-r.  'ian  be  expected  from  small 
1    z. J  i  :.  %  \ZL-^.  a  iiv,  which  are  the  usual  doses 
.r-   r  i:  .r«:  liri-s  as  ".iri-e  are,  as  a  rule,  the  rmly  on<\s 
. .  Z.1  r-tc-A  Vi**:fu.  N*iV;rally,  when  such  larger  dosos 
7  i-.-r-r  >:iou\d  V)-  f:hr-fi..y  watched,  and  at  the  first 

-  .V  .  r-'A-x  *-x<rAa\Al:ty  th-.  L-i^  should  be  diminished 
.  -...^  '"riLt-Tlon tharansldt-.r  would  call  attention  to 
.  •  rfi' •t'^  ^'i  aW»h(Aandstr.>hr;r.p^  ^tif.h  ^vould  appear 
',:•:  -Ai.'A  \x  \s  irratiordl,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  efTfc-ts 

:..TVM'a^  system,  to  zWeto  a  patient  larire  doses  of  both 
'^. — Tr.' 

/....Ay  T.'la^•A^.n.^,2^,,;^^,„  dlmKhvloxvstry.h- 
''■    •  '^';'^  ^^M^^vAogical  i,:::on  u  similar  to\hat  of 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ALKALOIDS 

As  has  been  mentioned,  strychnine  is  a  typical  alkaloid,  and,  aa 
many  of  our  most  important  drags  belong  in  this  group,  a  brief 
description  of  their  general  characteristics  will  be  advantageous  at 
this  time. 

The  alkaloids  are  nitrogenous  bases,  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin. 
Commonly,  however,  this  term  is  applied  only  to  those  vegetable  bases 
which  exert  powerful  physiological  actions,  although  it  is  also  applied 
to  certain  bases  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  tissues,  the 
so-called  ptomaines,  or  cadaveric  alkaloids. 

Most  alkaloids  contain  C,  N,  H,  and  O,  but  a  few  contain  no  O. 
In  general  they  may  be  considered  to  be  substituted  ammonias  or 
ammonium  bases,  the  nitrogen  in  most  of  them  entering  into  the 
formation  of  such  closed  carbon  rings  as  those  of  pyrrhol,  pyridine, 
quinolin,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  their  basic  character  they,  like  ammonia,  readily 
form  salts  with  acids.  These  are  broken  up  by  ammonia,  fixed  alka- 
lies, and  other  bases,  in  accordance  with  their  mass  action  and  their 
basicity.  In  this  way  the  insoluble  alkaloids  may  be  precipitated  from 
aqueous  solutions  of  their  salts. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  free  alkaloids,  these  salts  are,  as  a  rule, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  benzene,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  amyl  alcohol,  in  which  the  free  alkaloids  are  more  or 
less  soluble.  The  usual  methods  of  isolating  alkaloids  are  based  on 
these  solubilities  and  insolubilities. 

After  isolation  the  alkaloids  are  identified  by  various  methods, 
among  which  only  the  color-reactions  and  physiological  tests  need 
be  mentioned  here.  As  the  color-reactions  often  are  ambiguous  unless 
the  alkaloid  is  absolutely  uncontaminated  by  other  substances,  the 
physiological  tests  are  often  more  positive  and  more  definite  than  the 
tests  based  on  color-reactions.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  strych- 
nine (Ranke). 

Tannic,  phosphomolybdic,  phosphotungstic,  and  picric  acids  form 
with  most  alkaloids,  even  when  highly  diluted,  salts  which  are  very 
insoluble  in  water  and  which  consequently  are  precipitated.  The 
chlorides  of  platinum  and  gold  and  the  chlorides  and  iodides  of  mer- 
cury, bismuth,  and  zinc  form  with  the  chlorides  of  most  alkaloids 
very  insoluble  double  salts.  These  reagents  may  therefore  be  used 
to  determine  the  presence  of  alkaloids. 
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OONVULSANTS 

Besides  the  toxic  excitation  caused  by  strychnine,  the  typical  con- 
vnlsanty  there  are  other  types  of  toxic  excitation  of  the  central  nervous 
system  which  may  excite  convulsions,  which,  however,  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  sensory  stimuli,  and  hence  are  not  of  a*  reflex  character. 
Such  convulsions  differ  from  those  produced  by  strychnine  in  not 
being  characterized  by  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  all  the  muscles 
in  the  body  (including  the  antagonists),  for  in  them  only  certain 
groups  of  muscles  contract.  As  previously  stated,  in  strychnine 
convulsions  all  the  muscles,  both  agonists  and  antagonists,  contract 
simultaneously,  a  tetanic  or  tonic  convulsion  resulting.  This  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  all  the  muscles  finds  its  explanation,  as  already 
stated,  in  the  unhindered  spreading  of  the  sensory  stimulus  over  all 
the  afferent  paths  and  bypaths,  this  resulting  in  an  equally  simul- 
taneous excitation  of  all  the  motor  centres,  even  the  antagonistic  ones. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  other  convulsant  poisons,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  inhibition  of  the  antagonists,  cause  involuntary  muscu- 
lar movements  similar  to  those  of  orderly  normal  motions.  Such  con- 
vulsions are  known  as  clonic  convulsions,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
them  that  their  occurrence  is  apparently  spontaneous  although  in  real- 
ity they  are  caused  by  summation  of  internal  stimuli.  Like  epileptic 
attacks,  after  a  short  period  they  cease  for  a  time,  and  therefore  are 
described  as  being  of  a  periodic  or  epileptiform  type. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  tonic  convulsions  which  are  of  spinal 
causation,  these  epileptiform  convulsions  are  excited  by  conditions 
arising  in  the  higher  centres  normally  controlling  voluntary  move- 
ments, which  in  different  species  of  animals  are  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

For  this  reason  there  has  arisen  much  confusion  in  the  statements  about 
the  seat  of  action  of  the  so-called  convulsants.  Prevott  and  Batelli,  by  stimulat- 
ing Tarkms  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system  with  a  powerful  alternating 
currcBt,  endeavored  to  determine  the  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  from 
which  clonic,  and  those  from  which  tonic  convulsions  could  be  excited.  In 
fnU-grown  dogs  and  cats,  these  authors  found  that  clonic  convulsions  resulted 
only  when  the  cortical  motor  regions  were  stimulated,  while  stimulation  of  the 
centres  lower  down  caused  tonic  convulsions.  On  the  other  hand,  stimulation 
of  the  eerebral  cortex  in  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  new-bom  dogs  and  cats  was 
not  followed  by  clonic  convulsions,  but  these  did  occur  when  the  medulla  of 
these  animals  was  stimulated.  Stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord  may  cause  clonic  con- 
Tulsioiis  in  frogs,  but  only  tonic  contractions  in  the  higher  animals  (Samapa). 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that,  in  the  higher  animals,  EpmEPn- 

rOBM  OOKYULSIONS  OF  TOXIC  OBIGIN  ABE  DUE  CHIEFLY  TO  THE  ACTIONS 
OP  VARIOUS  POISONS   ON   THE    CEBEBBAL    CORTEX.      It    is,    however,    UOt 

impossihle  that  such  poisons  may  also  act  on  the  subcortical  centres. 

By  eeitain  experiments  {LuchMtnger)  in  which  transverse  section  of  the 
central  nenrous  system  was  performed  at  different  levels,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  picrotoxin,  a  typical  convulsant,  causes  convulsions  not  only  by 
its  actioii  on  some  higher  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  but  also  by  its 
action  on  eentrea  in  the  cord.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  convulsant 
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poisons  whose  seat  of  action  is  sharply  limited;  for  example,  the  esters  of 
morphine-glycocholio  acid,  which  cause  violent  convulsions.  B^  similar  ex- 
periments these  convulsions  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  an  action  on  certain 
centres  in  the  pons,  the  other  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system  not  being 
involved  {Bamea), 

The  large  number  of  the  regions,  from  which  clonic  convulsions 
may  be  excited,  sufficiently  explains  our  incomplete  knowledge  of  the 
place  and  maimer  of  their  causation. 

Camphor. — ^Among  the  many  substances  which  may  cause  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  camphor  shoi:dd  be  especially  mentioned.  In  warm- 
blooded animals  large  doses  of  this  drug  cause  convulsions  with  clonic 
movements  of  the  extremities,  trismus,  and  tonic  contraction  of  the 
facial  muscles,  which,  in  their  periodic  character  and  slight  danger 
to  life,  are  typically  epileptiform,  and  are  rarely  followed  by  paralysis 
or  even  marked  weakness.  The  therapeutic  action  of  camphor  on  the 
central  nervous  system  depends  on  the  fact  that  doses,  too  small  to 
cause  convulsions,  stimulate  certain  vitally  important  cerebral  and 
medullary  functions.  Other  convulsants — e.g.,  picrotoxin  and  coria- 
myrtin  (from  Coriaria  myrtifolia) — ^produce  similar  effects  (Koppen). 

A  stimulation  of  the  convulsion  centres  may  also  occur  as  a 
TOXIC  SIDE-ACTION  of  a  uximber  of  other  much-used  drugs.  For  ex- 
ample, in  even  slight  atropine  poisoning  a  certain  degree  of  motor 
unrest  with  involuntary  movements  of  the  hands  and  fingers  occurs, 
while  in  severe  poisoning  there  occur  outbreaks  of  clonic  convulsive 
movements  of  the  extremities,  trismus,  and  rolling  and  twisting 
movements,  which  may  continue  to  recur  for  hours  or  for  days.  In 
COCAINE  poisoning,  too,  both  epileptiform  and  tonic  convulsions  may 
occur.  Santonin,  so  widely  used  as  a  vermifuge,  is  also  a  typical 
convulsant  and  has  often  been  responsible  for  poisoning  in  which 
epileptiform  convulsions  occur. 
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CEREBRAL  STIMULANTS 

Wherever  convulsions  occur  as  toxic  side  eflPects,  this  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  drug.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  higher  psychic  portions  of 
the  cerebrum,  the  centres  of  conscious  perception  and  for  voluntary 
movement,  are  capable  of  a  stimulation  or  of  an  exaltation  of  their 
excitability  similar  to  that  which  the  convulsive  centres  manifest  in 
more  advanced  poisoning.  The  earlier  stages  of  such  actions  may  be 
utilized  therapeutically  to  stimulate  cerebral  functions  when  they 
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are  depressed.  The  discussion  of  the  action  of  strychnine  on  the 
central  perception  of  sensory  stimulation  has  made  it  clear  that 
certain  drags  can  produce  such  an  exaltation  of  the  excitability  of 
such  cortical  centres.  In  an  analogous  f  ashion,  stimulating  drugs  may 
bring  about  an  improvement  of  the  functions  of  those  other  centres 
on  the  activity  of  which  consciousness  depends.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  at  the  present  time  no  conclusive  evidence  which  forces  us  to  believe 
that  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  stimulation  are  always  only  a  secondary 
result  of  the  depression  of  higher  psychic  centres,  the  inhibitory  ones 
in  particular. 

The  clearest  evidence  that  a  direct  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions may  occur  is  found  in  the  fact  that  depression  of  the  cerebrum 
may  be  combated  by  stimulating  substances.  In  animals  conditions 
of  cerebral  narcosis,  such  as  are  produced  by  alcohol,  paraldehyde,  or 
chloral,  may  be  interrupted  or  overcome  by  the  administration  of 
stimulating  drugs,  even  after  consciousness,  voluntary  movements, 
and  perception  of  pain  are  abolished  and  most  of  the  reflexes,  includ- 
ing l^e  corneal,  are  markedly  depressed. 

In  dogs,  Bim  demonstrated  the  antagonistic  action  of  caffeine  and  alcohol, 
and  MauOf  by  injections  of  0.01-K).02  gm.  of  cocaine  hydrochlorate,  was  able  to 
awaken  dogs  from  the  deep  sleep  produced  by  chloral.  Schmiedeherg  found  that 
**  rabbits,  narcotized  l^  paraldehyde  until  consciousness  was  completely  abolished, 
could  be  so  thoroughly  awakened  by  injection  of  %  to  1  mg.  of  picrotoxin,  that 
they  moved  about  in  quite  a  lively  fashion."  Koppen  succeed^  in  doing  the 
same  with  coriamyrtin  injected  into  rabbits  narcotized  by  chloral,  and  Oottlich, 
after  injecting  camphor  into  rabbits  deeply  narcotized  by  paralddiyde,  observed 
the  retcuii  of  the  reflexes  (including  the  corneal)  which  had  been  abolished,  the 
animals  waking  up  and  moving  aU)ut  voluntarily.  This  last-cited  observation 
ilhietrates  well  the  bevivino  action  of  camphor  on  the  sensorium,  which  is  at 
times  obeerred  even  after  its  administration  to  patients  in  extremis. 

Therapeutic  Indications. — The  indications  for  the  administration 
of  these  stimulants  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  found  in  all 
acute  conditions  of  depression  which  are  characterized  by  a  failure 
of  such  vital  functions  as  those  of  the  respiratory  and  vasomotor 
centres.  Such  a  condition  is  that  of  the  so-called  collapse.  The 
stimulating  effects  of  camphor,  caffeine,  atropine,  and  other  drugs, 
indicated  in  collapse,  are  chiefly  due  to  their  action  on  the  circulation 
and  respiration,  and  therefore  this  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  pharmacology  of  those  functions.  However, 
when  they  are  employed,  they  also  produce  a  stimulation  of  the  cere- 
bral functions  whenever  it  is  still  possible  to  produce  any  affects 
opposing  the  depression  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

In  addition  to  their  therapeutic  actions,  the  drugs  of  this  class 
are  of  importance  on  account  of  their  extensive  consumption  in  various 
beverages.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  caffeine,  for  even  the 
small  amounts  of  the  drug,  which  are  present  in  tea,  coffee,  and  some 
other  commonly  used  beverages,  produce  readily  recognizable  effects 
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'jOl  iJbe  2>or=&l  feiml  asrroaa  lysteszL  In  •wtmaW  t]ie  toxie  aetiim 
of  eaffeizK  rrm-fwg^  ttg^f  br  an  exigferstko  of  the  leflezea^  especially 
ib^  ^isal  oDss.  v^kb  is  ffitiydy  anakcous  to  that  produced  by  atiych- 
niae.  In  man  the  toxic  act:«Dci  Tnanif'PBta  itadf  chiefly  hy  the  i^ymptoms 
of  ita  eerebnl  cffe?^  irs^jeasaem  and  sreat  excitement  {CMnchmann). 
In  sBseepiibJe  ind:Tidnal&.  eren  sznall  amonnta  prodnee  the  first  stages 
of  cerebral  exczteaent  viih  an  inerease-i  reflex  excitability.  This  is 
the  rESHja  vhy  many  indriidnals  aie  nnaUe  to  fall  asleep  as  usual 
after  drinkincr  sodh  bcTcrases  as  tea  and  coffee.  Krapelin's  delicate 
psychc^phys^al  analyses  of  the  effects  of  tea  shows  that  these  are  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  caffeine  contained  in  it.  Making  use  of  methods 
permitting  of  exact  measwements.  be  foond  that  tea  unproTes  the 
pereeptioQ  of  external  stimuli  and  also  the  association  of  ideas.  This 
ctmfirms  the  erery-day  experienee  that  caffeine  faTors  ihe  performance 
of  certain  cerebral  fnnctiixis  and  opposes  the  depresring  effects  of 
alcohol  and  of  mental  fatiene. 

Caffzzse  is  a  dm?  vhose  action  is  almost  purely  stimulating. 
Unlike  strychnine,  it  does  not.  even  in  large  doses,  canae  a  later  stage 
of  depression.  However,  a  certain  amount  of  cfrntwaa  of  the  cere- 
bral functions  does  lesolt  from  poisonous  doses,  this  investing  that 
such  doses  do  exert  a  certain  decrnee  of  depressing  action  of  some  of 
the  brain  centres.  Of  the  other  cerebral  stimulants  which  are  of 
practical  impK>rtance,  camphor  is  one  producing  nmilar  ^fects  with 
but  slight  late  depressing  action,  while  most  of  the  other  conyulsants, 
when  giTcn  in  large  doses,  cause  not  only  stimulation  of  certain  func- 
tions of  the  brain  but  also  depression  of  others,  or  else  a  stimulation 
quickly  followed  by  depression.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
cocaine,  so  that  in  pK>isoning  caused  by  it  extreme  mental  excitement 
and  motor  restlessness  are  accompanied  by  clouding  of  the  conscious- 
ness, while  a  marked  depression  of  the  central  nervous  system  suc- 
ceeds the  stage  of  excitation.  With  this  drag,  even  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  action  on  the  central  nervous  system,  there  is  clear  evidence 
of  interference  with  some  of  the  higher  brain  functions,  so  the  con- 
dition may  be  spoken  of  as  a  cocaine  "jag"*  (Rausck).  Only  after 
ver>-  small  doses  is  its  action  an  almost  exclusively  stimulating  one. 
Such  are  the  doses  taken  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa  when  chewing 
coca  leaves,  and  it  is  this  stimulating  acti<Mi  on  the  cerebrom  which 
accounts  for  this  custom. 
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ATROPINE^  SCOPOLAMINE  «7 


DRUGS    CAUSING    SIMULTANEOUS    STIMULATION    AND    DEPRESSION 

OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Atbopinb. — The  symptoms  produced  by  atropine  are  typical  of 
sach  a  combination  of  stimulation  and  depression  occurring  side  by 
aide  in  the  cerebrum.  A  peculiar  psychic  confusion,  with  hallucina- 
ticms  and  deception  of  the  senses,  accompanies  even  slight  grades  of 
poiscming  by  this  drug,  while  severely  poisoned  individuals  lose  con- 
seioiianess  during  the  stage  of  delirium  and  convulsions.  After  the 
stage  of  excitement  passes  off,  they  pass  into  a  half-comatose  state, 
and  in  fatal  cases  death  ensues  from  the  paralysis  which  then  develops. 
With  a  group  of  alkaloids  closely  related  to  atropine,  the  central 
action  causes,  after  only  a  short  stage  of  excitement,  a  depression  of 
the  cerebral  functions. 

Sc(»>(HJLMiNE. — This  is  most  pronounced  in  the  case  of  scopolamine 
(identical  with  hyoscine),  which  is  widely  used  as  a  sedative  and  hyp- 
notic and  which  in  its  peripheral  actions  closely  resembles  atropine. 
Iti  therapeutic  usefulness  results  from  its  actions  on  the  central  ner- 
T008  fliystem,  which  differ  from  those  of  atropine  in  that  with  scopo- 
lamine a  primary  depression  of  certain  cerebral  centres  is  more 
prominent  than  is  the  case  with  atropine.  Scopolamine  may,  there- 
fore, be  used  to  induce  sleep  or  at  least  to  produce  a  sedative  effect  in 
eases  of  most  pronounced  excitement,  where  other  hypnotics  (even 
opium)  are  ineffective. 


is  a  levorotary  alkaloid  with  the  formule  CnHnNO*,  which 
oeenn  in  the  variouB  solanace«.  First  discovered  in  Scopolia  atropoides,  but 
also  present  with  hyoscyamine  in  Hyoscyamus  niger  and  Duboisia  myropoides, 
and  in  small  amounts  also  in  Atropa  belladonna  and  other  related  plants. 
Chemically  it  resembles  atropine  closely.  Scopolamine  was  formerly  named 
hjoscuie  and  was  chiefly  prepared  from  Hyoscyamus  niger,  but  later  investiga- 
tions have  established  the  identity  of  hyoscine  and  scopolamine  {E,  Schmidt). 

Scopolamine  resembles  atropine  closely  in  its  peripheral  effects  on 
the  pupils,  secretions,  etc.  Its  therapeutic  importance  is,  however, 
due  to  its  central  actions,  which  are  distinguished  from  those  of  atro- 
pine by  a  much  more  prominent  primary  depression  of  certain 
cerebral  centres.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  known  that  the  extract 
made  from  henbane  acted  as  a  sedative, — ^that  is,  in  a  different  fashion 
from  the  atropine  and  hyoscamine  contained  in  it.  Impure  prepara- 
tions of  hyoscamine,  which  probably  contain  scopolamine,  have  often 
been  used  with  varying  success  as  a  means  of  quieting  insane  patients. 
Pure  hyoscine,  first  isolated  by  Ladenburg,  was  a  third  alkaloid 
obtained  from  hyoscyamus,  and  later,  when  proved  to  be  identical 
with  scopolamine,  was  introduced  into  therapeutics  by  Gnauck  and 
others. 
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man,  as  also  has  been  observed  in  a  few  eases  with  the  dog,  the  individ- 
ual susceptibility  appears  to  vary  greatly.  In  conditions  of  pro- 
nounced psychical  excitement,  not  only  are  larger  doses  required,  but 
also  larger  doses  may  be  borne  without  harmful  results. 

In  the  PRACTICAL  employment  op  scopolamine,  the  variable 
ACTIVITY  OF  DIFFERENT  PREPARATIONS  has  bccu  f ouud  quitc  disturbing. 
This  is  due  to  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  preparations  of  scopola- 
mine entirely  free  from  contamination  by  the  other  related  alkaloids, 
some  of  which  have  quite  different  and  in  part  antagonistic  pharmaco- 
logical actions.  Thus,  Atropa  belladonna  contains,  besides  scopola- 
mine, another  alkaloid,  apo-atropine  (apatropine) ,  which  is  much  less 
powerfully  mydriatic  but  very  poisonous,  causing  pronounced  central 
excitation.  This  alkaloid  appears  often  to  be  present  as  a  contamina- 
tion in  preparations  of  scopolamine  (Kobert).  According  to  Kessel, 
it  is  easy  to  detect  the  presence  of  this  contamination  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  to  the  suspected 
solution,  reduction  indicating  the  presence  of  this  particular  con- 
tamination. 
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MORPHINE  GROUP 

Among  the  manifold  forms  of  cerebral  narcosis  produced  by 
various  agents,  that  produced  by  morphine  is  singular  in  that  this 
drug  so  markedly  lessens  the  sensibility  to  pain.  On  the  other  hand, 
morphine  does  not  depress  the  excitability  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in 
anything  like  the  same  degree  as  do  the  narcotics  of  the  alcohol- 
chloroform  group  (see  p.  43  ff.) ,  for,  long  before  it  completely  abolishes 
the  cerebral  fimctions,  it  produces  such  marked  depression  in  the 
medulla,  especially  of  the  respiratory  centre,  that  death  ensues  before 
reflex  excitability  of  the  cord  disappears.  The  eflfects  of  morphine 
thus  differ  from  those  of  alcohol  and  choloroform  in  that  the  different 
portions  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  affected  by  it  in  a  different 
sequence.  With  chloroform,  alcohol,  etc.,  first  the  cerebrum,  then 
the  cord,  and  last  of  all  the  respiratory  centres  are  depressed,  while 
with  morphine  the  depression  of  the  respiratory  centres  occurs  simul- 
taneously with  [or  previously  to — Tb.]  the  depression  of  the  cere- 
brum, while  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  cord  is  depressed  in  a  far 
slighter  degree. 
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T'Sii>t  irr»rat  HPnf»;tiTPDeHs  to  very  small  doses  manifested  by  certain 
of  \h"  fuTj'-tionaJ  trads  of  the  eerebral  cortex  is  of  fundamental  im- 
j/'jruii':«r  for  tli«r  therapeutic  usefulness  of  morphine,  for  perception 
d  paixi  ii»  diuiiniKhed  by  doses  which  scarcely  affect  the  motor  centres 
and  which  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  perception  of  ordinary 
M'ljsatjonK.  Kucrh  specificity  of  action  is  not  shown  by  the  substances 
of  the  alcohol^'hloroform  group,  for  with  them  such  analgesic  effects 
arc  obtained  only  by  doses  which  also  cause  sleep.  The  respiratory 
conirfi  and  those  closely  connected  sensory  centres  which  control  the 
coutfh  reflex  Khow  this  same  special  sensitiveness  to  morphine.  Conse- 
«iuent]y,  morf>hine  is  primarily  a  pain  and  a  cough  reliever,  while  its 
hyimotift  effects  are  produced  only  by  larger  doses. 

Morphine  in  <Icrivod  from  opium,  the  inspiasated  juioe  of  the  unripe  fruit 
of  ihf*  iKip|iy«  i'&pav<T  Homnifenim.  The  opium  used  medicinally  comes  chiefly 
from  Ahih  Minor  and  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  opium  is  also  produced  in 
India.  China,  INTHia,  and  olHewhcre.  Even  the  common  field  poppy  contains 
«»|»itiui.  hut  nut  in  quantiticM  sufficient  to  justify  its  commercial  preparation 
(7'AofFiff). 

Opium  c-ontains  a  large  numhcr  of  alkaloids,  of  which  about  twenty  have 
thuH  fur  \HH*n  iNolutod.  However,  the  main  bulk  of  these  alkaloids  is  made  up 
l»y  morphine,  and  tlio  other  alkaloids  are  either  physiologically  inert  or  else 
pn*H«*ni  in  mich  small  quantitira  that  they  may  be  disrei^Arded.  Conseouently 
tho  acticms  of  opium  arc  esHcntially  those  of  morphine  slightly  modified  iiy  the 
othiT  iilkaloidM  pn'ttent.  Tho  usual  morphine  content  of  opium  is  about  10 
|HT  cent.,  hut  ocoanionally  r\Av»  to  ns  high  as  20  per  cent. 

Of  tho  othor  alkaloids,  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent,  in  all.  the  greater 
l>i>Hion.  nlkmt  -I  |H*r  ct*nt.,  iti  tho  inert  narcotine.  Papaverine,  weakly  narcotic, 
ro«lnino,  and  tholmino,  closoly  rosombling  str>*ohnine,  are  present  in  only  minute 
Amount H.  In  opium  thoee  alkaloids  are  combined  with  meconie  acid  and  are 
AiH*ompanioi!  by  resinouA  substances. 

Morphine  is  present  in  all  portions  of  the  poppy  plant,  but  as  the  heads 
ripen  tlie  morphine  disappears  and  the  seeds  contain  no  morphine. 

Moqthino,  with  tho  empiric  formula  0,tH,»XO|.  is  the  first  alkaloid  which  was 
pro)^nsI  in  pure  form  i^rrturnrr,  ISiM-lOK  and  i«  a  monovalent  tertiary  base. 
While  it.<«  con»titution  hss  n«^t  boon  dotinixoly  established,  the  last  few  years  hare 
nosriy  hoUisl  tltiA  problom.  and  tho  morphine  alkaloids  are  assumed  to  be 
dorivstivoA  of  s  hydrat^vl  phonanthrono  nucleus  which  contaiBt  one  alcohol  and 
one  phenol  Imln^xyl  radiiTal  with  tbe  third  oxy^pen  in  special  bridge-like 
«M nihilist  ion. 
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In  codeine  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  is  methylated,  and  in  thebaine 
both  hydroxyls  are  methylated. 

Free  morphine  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol,  acetic 
ether,  chloroform,  and  amyl  alcohol.  Its  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  readily  crystallizable,  the  hydrochlorate  and  sulphate  being  the  ones  most 
used.  The  addition  of  ammonia  or  of  the  caustic  alkalies  to  solutions  of  its 
salts  precipitates  the  free  base,  which  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  NaOH  or 
KOH.    It  is  readily  oxidized  by  oxidizing  agents. 

In  vertebrates  the  susceptibility  to  morphine  increases  with  the 
higher  development  of  the  central  nervous  system.  In  order  to 
produce  distinct  effects  in  a  frog  of  30  gm.  weight,  doses  must  be 
administered  which  would  seriously  poison  adult  human  beings.  Ob- 
servations on  the  frog  show  that  the  action  of  this  drug  is  most 
pronounced  in  those  functional  tracts  which  are  most  highly  developed 
and  which  ontogentically  are  last  to  develop. 

Effects  on  the  Prog. — If  0.03-0.05  gm.  of  morphine  hydro- 
chlorate  be  injected  into  a  frog,  the  first  effect  noted  is  the  cessation 
of  spontaneous  movements.  The  frog  no  longer  seeks  to  escape, 
although  when  stimulated  he  can  carry  out  well-coordinated  and 
powerful  movements,  at  this  stage  behaving  as  if  decerebrated.  Next 
disturbances  in  the  coordination  of  complex  movements  develop.  The 
fn^  no  longer  sits  in  the  normal  position,  and  jumps  clumsily,  be- 
having as  if  the  corpora  quadrigemina  had  been  removed.  As  the 
toxic  action  develops  still  further,  the  frog  is  no  longer  able  to  leap, 
although  still  able  to  turn  over  when  placed  on  its  back,  but  only 
slowly  and  helplessly,  as  after  removal  of  the  cerebellum.  Finally, 
when  laid  on  the  back,  it  can  no  longer  turn  over,  respiration  ceases,  and 
the  cranial  nerve  reflexes  (e.g.,  corneal  reflex)  disappear,  although  the 
spinal  reflexes  persist.  At  this  stage  the  condition  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  frog  after  the  medulla  has  been  removed.  Finally,  the  spinal 
reflexes  also  disappear.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  action  of  morphine, 
the  depression  affects  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system 
successively,  commencing  with  the  cerebrum,  much  as  occurs  when 
different  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  removed  in  regular 
order  (Witkowski),  Naturally,  the  elimination  of  the  different  func- 
tional tracts  does  not  take  place  so  precisely  under  the  influence  of 
the  drug  as  after  operative  removal,  for  the  narcotic  action  in  one 
part  of  the  brain  commences  before  it  has  been  completely  developed 
in  another  portion.  This  characteristic  starting  of  the  depressant 
action,  first  in  the  highest  centres  and  later  in  the  lower  ones,  occurs 
also  in  the  higher  animals. 

The  second  stage  of  morphine  action,  the  stage  of  tetanus,  on  the 
contrary,  can  be  observed  in  its  full  development  only  in  the  cold- 
blooded animals,  which,  on  account  of  their  slight  need  of  oxygen, 
can  survive  the  cessation  of  the  respiration.  The  increased  reflex 
excitability  first  manifests  itself  in  the  frog  by  so-called  spasmodic 
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respiration,  groups  of  deep  and  rapid  respirations  being  separated 
by  long  pauses.  The  spinal  reflex  excitability,  which  in  the  narcotic 
stage  was  so  depressed  and  later  paralyzed,  returns  again  and  is 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  tactile  stimuli  excite  tonic  convulsions, 
just  as  is  the  case  after  strychnine.  In  principle,  this  second  tetanic 
stage  is  indicated  to  some  extent  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
but  the  higher  the  development  of  the  central  nervous  system  the 
more  does  this  tetanic  action  fall  in  the  background.  If,  however, 
dogs  which  have  received  large  doses  of  morphine  are  kept  alive  by 
artificial  respiration,  a  markedly  increased  reflex  excitability  of  the 
cord  can  develop  (Lenhartz) .  In  man,  too,  abnormal  reflex  excitability 
may  be  observed  after  small  doses,  and  in  poisoning,  especially  in 
children,  convulsions  may  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  lower 
vertebrates  the  narcotic  action  is  far  less  evident,  morphine  acting  in 
fishes  purely  as  an  excitant  like  strychnine,  without  producing  any 
preliminary  depressing  action. 

In  the  more  highly  developed  animals,  the  development  of  the 
morphine  action  does  not  take  place  so  diagrammatically  as  in  the 
frog.  Above  all,  among  the  diflferent  species,  there  are  not  only  dif- 
ferences in  susceptibility  to  the  drug,  but  also  qualitative  differences 
in  the  reaction  of  the  nervous  system  to  morphine.  After  adminis- 
tration of  this  drug  to  dogs,  almost  always  salivation,  retching,  vomit- 
ing, and  defecation  occur.  After  some  restlessness  at  the  start,  a 
quieting  effect  is  noted,  and  then  the  animals  sleep  for  hours.  When 
large  doses  have  been  administered,  increased  refiexes  and  twitching 
of  the  muscles  may  be  noted.  With  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  and  birds, 
narcosis  is  induced,  but  with  cats,  horses,  and  cattle,  the  drug  causes 
great  restlessness  and  a  tendency  to  motor  activity,  with  staggering 
and  convulsions,  but  never  a  true  narcosis  (Frohner,  Hess).  Con- 
traction of  the  pupils  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  those  species  which  are 
narcotized  by  the  drug,  and  dilatation  in  those  which  are  excited. 

This  difference  in  the  reaction  to  morphine,  observed  in  different 
animal  species,  is  of  interest  because  in  certain  especially  predisposed 
human  beings  morphine  may  excite  instead  of  quieting  the  cerebral 
functions.  In  most  human  beings,  however,  a  general  sedative  effect 
and  desire  for  sleep  result  from  doses  of  from  0.01  to  0.02  gm.,  while, 
after  toxic  doses,  drowsiness  and  sleep  are  gradually  succeeded  by  a 
state  of  profound  unconsciousness. 

The  most  important  action  of  small  doses  of  morphine  is  the  de- 
pression OP  THE  ABILITY  TO  PERCEIVE  PAIN.  In  the  dog  there  results 
a  stage  of  stupor  and  imwillingness  to  move,  and  the  power  of  pain 
perception  is  almost  entirely  lost,  although  the  ordinary  sensory  per- 
ception is  hardly  affected,  nor  is  there  any  tendency  to  fall  asleep. 
The  motor  regions  of  the  cortex  remain  excitable  even  in  deep  narcosis. 
Hitzig  observed  no  diminution  of  their  susceptibility  to  electric  stimu- 
lation, even  after  large  doses.     In  fact,  with  moderate  doses  such 
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stimnlation  was  more  regularly  followed  by  a  motor  effect  than  under 
normal  conditions,  although  painful  procedures  (e.g.,  twisting  the 
dura)  no  longer  caused  whining  or  struggling,  although  the  corneal 
and  other  reflexes  were  still  present. 

In  man  also  the  perception  of  pain  is  depressed  long  before  the 
sensorium  is  affected.  Formerly  it  was  believed  that  this  was  due 
to  a  peripheral  action  of  morphine  on  the  peripheral  sensory  organs, 
bnt  careful  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  algesic  and  the  tactile 
senses  has  shown  that  morphine  causes  no  diminution  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  peripheral  sensory  organs,  for  the  site  of  injection  is  no  less 
sensitiTe  than  the  corresponding  part  on  the  other  side  of  the  body 
{JoUy  ti.  Hilsnuinn).  We  are  dealing,  therefore,  with  a  central 
hjpalgesia. 

WrrH  NO  OTHER  DRUG  CAN  SUCH  AN  ISOLATED  ACTION  ON  THE  PAIN- 
PERCEIVING  CENTRES  BE  SECURED,  ALTHOUGH  A  SOMEWHAT  SIMILAR 
EFFECT,  BUT  ▲  SLIGHTER  ONE,  IS  PRODUCED  BT  DRUGS  OF  THE  ANTIPYRINE 
GBOUP. 

Doses  as  small  as  5  mg.  of  morphine  hydrochloride  are  sufficient 
to  lessen  perception  of  pain  in  adult  patients  who  have  not  become 
accustomed  to  the  drug.  On  the  other  hand,  0.01  gm.  is  not  enough 
to  produce  an  hypnotic  effect  in  all  individuals.  Ordinary  disagree- 
able sensations,  as  those  of  fatigue,  hunger,  or  discomfort,  as  well 
as  pain,  are  relieved  by  morphine,  euphoria  resulting,  and  herein  lies 
the  great  danger  of  habituation  to  its  use.  A  closer  psychophysical 
analysis  of  these  phenomena  has  demonstrated  that  the  perception  of 
stimuli  f  r6m  without  is  not  at  all  depressed  by  small  doses  of  morphine, 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  favored  (Krdpelin).  This  stimu- 
lation of  certain  mental  processes,  which  in  normal  individuals  reaches 
its  full  development  about  half  an  hour  after  administration  of 
0.01  gm.  of  morphine,  explains  the  ability  of  morphine  habitues  to  do 
hard  mental  work  so  long  as  the  morphine  is  acting.  Other  psychical 
processes,  in  which  the  accomplishment  of  a  motor  reaction  plays  a 
prominent  part,  as,  for  example,  the  performance  of  a  muscular 
reaction  after  a  given  stimulation,  are  from  the  start  retarded  by 
morphine.  This  interference  with  motor  processes  is  responsible  for 
the  quietness  which  develops  after  morphine  long  before  somnolence 
does,  and  also  for  the  tendency  to  dream  peacefully  and  quietly,  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  opium  intoxication  and  which  contrasts  so 
strongly  with  the  condition  produced  by  alcohol. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  depression  of  the  central  perception 
of  pain  which  is  the  chief  indication  for  the  use  of  morphine,  this 
drug  exerts  a  similar  elective  action  on  the  RESPmATORY  centre, 
the  respirations  being  rendered  quieter,  deeper,  and  slower  by  small 
doses.    This  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later  (p.  337  ff.). 

The  quieting  effect  exerted  by  morphine  on  intestinal  peristalsis, 
which  occurs  when  the  drug  is  used  for  relief  of  pain  or  cough,  may 
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be  considered  as  a  side  action  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  undesired  one, 
leading  to  constipation. 

A  number  of  other  side  actions  may  be  considered  from  a  common 
point  of  view,  as  they  depend  on  the  depression  of  certain  central 
inhibitions  which  lessen  the  tone  of  the  oculomotorins  and  the  vag^is 
centres,  which  inhibitions  are  in  part  removed  by  the  action  of  mor- 
phine just  as  is  the  case  during  normal  sleep. 

Among  these  are  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  the  narrowing 
of  the  cleft  between  the  lids  (compare  section  on  pharmacology  of 
the  eyes)  and  the  increased  tone  of  the  vagus  centre  which  causes  slow- 
ing of  the  heart,  which,  however,  occurs  only  after  unusually  large 
doses.  Of  similar  origin  is  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bladder 
sphincter,  which  is  in  part  the  result  of  a  central  interference  with  its 
sympathetic  nervous  inhibition  and  which  in  human  beings  may 
prevent  micturition  in  spite  of  a  strong  desire.  In  guinea-pigs  this 
particular  effect  may  be  so  pronounced  that  at  times  rupture  of  the 
bladder  and  death  ensue  (Tappeiner) . 

The  NARROWING  OP  THE  PUPIL  is  of  diagnostic  importance.  It  is 
certainly  not  the  result  of  a  local  action,  for  it  does  not  result  when  a 
morphine  solution  is  dropped  into  the  eye.  This  myosis  is,  however, 
characteristic  only  of  the  narcotic  stage,  and  is  succeeded  by  dilatation 
when  the  tetanic  stage  develops.  As  above  mentioned,  it  does  not 
occur  in  those  animals  whose  higher  centres  are  excited  by  morphine, 
for  in  them  the  pupils  are  dilated.  Finally,  in  the  last  stages  of 
morphine  poisoning,  the  asphyxia  causes  mydriasis.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that,  although  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted  when  morphine 
has  been  taken,  the  absence  of  this  sjTuptom  in  no  way  excludes 
morphine  poisoning. 

After  small  doses  vomiting  seldom  occurs,  and  then  only  in  espe- 
cially susceptible  individuals,  and  small  doses  of  atropine  (0.2  mg.), 
as  a  rule,  will  prevent  it  entirely.  After  large  doses  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing are  very  commonly  the  initial  symptoms  of  the  poisoning. 

The  CTBCULATiON  is,  generally  speaking,  but  slightly  affected  by 
morphine.  In  man  a  passing  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  followed  by 
moderate  retardation.  In  the  dog,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slowing 
of  the  pulse  is  very  pronounced  and  is  due  to  augmentation  of  the 
central  vagus  tone.  In  other  particulars  in  morphine  poisoning  the 
circulation  suffers  only  secondarily  as  a  result  of  a  depression  of  the 
heart  from  the  asphyxia  and  of  a  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  centres. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  depression  of  the  respiration  is  very  pronounced 
from  the  start  and  colors  the  whole  picture. 

Acute  Morphine  Poisoning. — Toxic  doses  range  from  0.03-0.05 
gm.  of  morphine  hydrochlorate,  0.2  gm.  being  the  miniminn  lethal 
dose  for  adults,  while  0.3-0.4  gm.  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
lethal  dose  for  individuals  unaccustomed  to  its  use.  Poisoning  is 
usually  the  result  of  taking  the  drug  by  mistake  or  of  errors  in  pre- 
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scribing  or  compounding  or  when  the  drug  is  taken  with  suicidal 
intent.  Three-quarters  of  all  the  cases  of  morphine  or  opium  poison- 
ing occur  in  children  under  five  years  of  age,  which  fact  is  explained 
by  the  great  susceptibility  of  children  to  this  drug.  In  small  children 
even  the  administration  of  decoctions  of  dried  unripe  poppy  heads  as 
soothing  potions  may  cause  poisoning.  Furthermore,  inasmuch  as 
morphine  is  excreted  in  the  milk,  poisoning  of  nursing  infants  may 
result  from  the  consumption  of  morphine  by  the  wet-nurse.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  foetus  in  utero  is  very  resistant  to  morphine,  as  it 
does  not  breathe  on  its  own  accoimt,  and  consequently  the  administra- 
tion of  this  drug  during  pregnancy  carries  little  risk,  except  that, 
when  administered  shortly  before  delivery,  it  may  jeopardize  respira- 
tion of  the  child  after  birth. 

In  morphine  poisoning  a  condition  of  deep  coma  developing  in  the 
course  of  15-30  minutes  is  characteristic.  Large  doses  cause  a  deep 
sleep  which  at  the  start  may  be  eflFectively  combated  by  the  application 
of  external  stimuli,  but  gradually  the  tendency  to  sleep  is  irresistible, 
and  the  patient  passes  into  a  condition  of  coma  in  which  his  response 
to  sensory  stimulation  progressively  becomes  more  faulty  and  finally 
complete  unconsciousness  and  deep  coma  develop.  The  respiration 
gradually  becomes  more  and  more  infrequent,  irregular,  interrupted, 
and  rattling,  and  the  skin  becomes  pale  and  cold,  and  the  face  cya- 
notiCy  but  the  pulse  continues  of  good  force  for  a  long  time.  Finally 
all  refiexes  disappear,  the  infrequent  respirations  grow  progressively 
more  shallow,  outspoken  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  often  occurring, 
and  death  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  cessation  of  breathing,  and,  as 
the  vasomotor  centres  also  are  paralyzed,  the  blood-pressure  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  fall  markedly.  As  a  rule,  the  pupils  remain 
contracted  to  the  end,  while  sometimes  death  is  preceded  by  convul- 
sions. In  less  severe  cases  the  coma  may  pass  off,  but  often  the 
patients,  after  a  temporary  improvement,  sink  back  again  into  a 
ccHnatose  condition.  When  recovery  occurs,  constipation  and  diflS- 
culty  in  urination  persist  for  some  time  after  the  patient  has  recov- 
ered from  the  deep  sleep,  which  may  last  for  a  day  or  longer. 

Treatment. — In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  acute  morphine 
poisoning  it  is  especially  important  to  remember  that,  although  vomit- 
ing almost  always  occurs  spontaneously  before  the  coma  develops,  the 
excitability  of  the  vomiting  centre  is  so  rapidly  depressed  as  the 
narcosis  develops  that  emetics  cannot  cause  vomiting.  Consequently, 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  morphine  or  opium,  it  is  essential  that  stom- 
ach lavage  be  practised  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  of  the  poison 
not  yet  absorbed.  Inasmuch  as  morphine  after  absorption  from  the 
stomach,  or  when  administered  subcutaneously,  is  excreted  again  into 
the  stomach,  morphine  may  be  found  there  even  15  or  18  hours  after 
its  administration,  and  therefore  lavage  should  be  practised  even 
many  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  drug.     This  holds  good 
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liiio  f  >:r  biases  in  whicii  the  drag  has  been  administered  subcataneonsly. 
Aj  die  drcLZ  is  ;lIso  excreted  into  the  intefltine,  the  attempt  should  be 
made  :o  emptj  the  bowels  by  cathartics  and  enemata.  Attempts  to 
render  Ti^.ibsorbed  portions  of  the  morphine  insoluble  by  administer- 
izi^  tannic  acid  pnxiace  bat  slight  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  t«?  destroy  morphine  in  the  stomach  by  lavage  with  0.4  per 
miUe  SI  L'jtion  of  p^^tassiam  permanganate  or  by  the  administration  of 
aboat  >>.!  cm.  of  this  salt. 

In  additi'.^n  to  these  measores,  the  treatment  is  symptomatic^  hav- 
ins  as  its  objects  the  prevention  of  the  deepening  of  the  comatose 
eondidon  and  aN.'^ve  all  the  prevention  of  the  threatening  cessation  of 
respiration.  For  this  reason  the  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  patient 
awake  until  the  sleep  becomes  so  deep  as  to  render  this  impossible. 
For  this  purpose  one  leads  him  about,  applies  various  stimuli  to  the 
skin,  and  administers  drugs  which  stimulate  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, such  as  camphor,  black  coffee,  etc.  If,  in  spite  of  such  effects, 
the  coma  deepens,  subcutaneous  injections  are  made  of  atropine,  our 
most  powerful  chemical  stimulant  for  the  respiratory  centre.  This 
antidotal  treatment  has  proved  itself  to  be  life  saving  in  many 
cases  of  poisoninir  in  human  beings,  if  the  dosage  of  atropine  is  cor- 
rectly determined,  and  similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  experi- 
ments on  animals.  The  maximum  dose  should  be  injected  and 
frequently  repeated,  the  behavior  of  the  respiration  serving  as  a  guide. 

TiiER.\PEUTic  Uses. — As  a  means  of  relieving  pain  morphine  can 
be  replaced  by  no  other  drug.  The  ordinary  dosage  ranges  from 
0.003-0.03  gm.  per  dose,  0.1  gm.  per  day  being  the  maximal  dose 
under  ordinary'  conditions.  The  detailed  discussion  of  its  field  of 
usefulness  in  various  internal  and  surgical  diseases,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  different  types  of  colic,  neuralgias,  etc.,  belongs  to  the 
clinician.  No  physician  would  be  willing  to  do  without  this  most 
valuable  of  all  means  of  giving  relief  in  painful  conditions  of  an 
acute  nature,  or  in  those  hopeless  chronic  cases  in  whom  even  the 
danger  of  acquiring  the  morphine  habit  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
lesser  evil.  As  is  well  known,  however,  this  danger  must  never  be 
forgotten,  for,  in  addition  to  blimting  the  perception  of  pain,  mor- 
phine produces  a  condition  of  euphoria  which  carries  with  it  the 
temptation  to  a  chronic  abuse  of  the  drug  even  after  the  original 
occasion  for  its  use  has  disappeared.  The  subcutaneous  injection 
(introduced  in  1855  by  the  American,  Wood)  of  from  i^  to  1  c.c. 
of  a  1  to  2  per  cent,  solution  is  the  best  means  of  securing  rapid 
relief  of  pain.  Frequently  about  0.2  mg.  of  atropine  sulphate  is 
added  to  such  injections.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  it 
is  paiiicularly  this  form  of  administerinir  morphine  which  opens  the 
patli.  to  the  development  of  morphine  habituation,  and  consequently 
it  is  most  necessary-  that  the  plij-sician  should  exercise  caution  in  thus 
administering  the  drutr. 
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Anotber  indicatioD  for  the  use  of  morphme  is  for  the  relief  of  a 
COCGH  or  of  CABOIAC  DTSPN<EA.  The  significanee  and  importance  of 
tkis  srilativi!  aetioo  oq  the  respiratory  centre  will  be  further  discu^ed 
in  aoolhrr  connection  (see  p.  337). 

In  the  treatment  of  sleeplessness  morphine  is  not  so  valuable  as 
^e  hypnotics  of  the  alcohol  group  in  all  those  cases  in  which  sleep  is 
prtTtoted  by  psychic  excitement  or  nervous  restlessness.  Morphine 
iboald  be  n»e*!  as  an  hypnotic  only  when  pain,  coughing,  or  dyspntea 
picTents  the  falling  asleep.  Somewhat  larger  doses  of  morphine  may 
be  mrd,  however,  for  the  relief  of  conditions  of  motor  excitement  in 
tfai  insane  and  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  substances  which  cause  cerebral 
excitement.  Among  such  delirium  tremens  and  poisoning  by  atropine 
■R  specially  to  be  mentioned. 

Omnt. — Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  effects  of  morphine 
jereiop  wuDewhat  more  slowly  or  where  the  local  effect  on  the  alimen- 
tary canal  ia  the  desideratum,  it  is  the  general  nile  to  make  use  of  the 
galeiue  preparations.  Opium  itself,  containing  from  12  to  121/4  per 
VOL  of  morphine,  is  used  in  dosage  of  from  0.02  to  0.1  gm.,  0.15  and 
03  gm.  being  the  maximal  single  and  24-hour  doses.  The  extracts 
wtitnT"g  20  per  cent,  of  morphine  are  to  be  used  in  somewhat  smaller 
doKK,  Dover's  powder  (opium  1,  ipecac  1,  sugar  of  milk  8),  the  tinc- 
tsTV,  ad  the  deodorized  tincture,  each  containing  10  per  cent,  of 
(Ppiam,  and  the  camphorated  tincture,  containing  .4  per  cent,  of  opium, 
are  the  more  commonly  used  preparations. 

Tbe  (yrBElt  .alkaloids  present  in  opium  (see  p.  30)  have  been 
hot  little  tnvMnigated,  particularly  in  respect  to  their  actions  in 
■aoL  Narcotine,  which  after  morphine  is  the  one  present  in  largest 
,  certainly  lias  little  pharmacological  action,  while  the  others, 
?  praent  in  smaller  quantities,  all  show  a  far  weaker  narcotic 
I  morphine.  On  the  other  hand,  they  all  exert  a  much  more 
1  atimalating  action  on  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  many  of 
Iban,  wben  given  in  toxic  doaes,  produce  convulsions  of  spinal  origin 
vhjek  are  not  preceded  by  any  narcotic  action  on  the  cerebrum  similar 
•»  that  prodaccd  by  morphine  {v,  Schroder).  The  respimtorj'  centre 
•  afae  atimalAted  by  some  of  thi>.se  alkaloids.  Consequenlly  the  mix- 
^j*  of  all  of  the  opinm  alkaloi<ls  produces  a  weaker  narcotic  action 
md  fc«i  sedative  effects  on  the  respiratory  centre  than  the  morphine 
I  in  it  when  given  by  itself  {Wtrlhcimer-Kaffaloinck,  Lowi, 
Clinical  experience  on  human  beings  appears,  however,  to 
k  tlwt  the  mixture  of  all  tlio  opium  alkaloids  is  as  efficient  for 
I  of  pain  as  in  pure  morphine  in  corresponding  amounts. 
I  reevntly  recommended,  under  the  name  of  pantopon,  a 
t  the  hydrochlorates  of  all  the  opium  alkaloids,  which  ia 
■.tcr,  cUiining  that  with  it  one  can  obtain  the  effeeta  of 
modified  \ty  the  actions  of  these  other  alkaloids.  It  is 
V  prepuation  of  opium  from  which  the  useless  constituents 
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oa  the  medullary  ceotres.  The  dose  of  dionin  ranges  from  0.03-0.05 
SB.  per  dose  and  that  of  heroin  from  0.003-0.005  gm.  ( !)  per  dose. 
I  jadging  of  the  value  of  these  substitutes  for  morphine,  the  most 
mrtaot  point  to  determine  is  the  deg^rce  in  which  they  may  cause 
kitaation  similar  to  thai  caused  by  morphine. 
f-  ^aK^Hlxisx. — This  brings  iis  to  a  discussion  of  the  most  serious 
1  effect  of  morphine  and  opium,  the  development  of  chronic 
1  when  the  drug  is  continually  administered.  When 
•  is  cbrtaiically  misused,  it  is  taken  not  only  for  the  purpose 
Brplieving  pain  or  coughs,  but  the  patient  takes  it  just  as  soon  as 
Sferls  tired  or  uncomfortable,  and,  when  it  is  thus  repeatedly  taken, 
tatioQ  gradually  develops  so  that  the  dose  must  be  increased 
■■rder  to  obtain  the  same  effects.  If  the  habit  has  thus  been  acquired, 
I  39  therr>  is  an  interruption  of  its  regular  administration 
symptoms  develop,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  a 
I  fprling  of  distress  and  becomes  restless  and  eonsequently  has 
neoime  all  the  oflener  to  the  drug  in  order  that  he  may  again  be 
^Vifted  and  able  to  perform  mental  tasks.  The  rapidity  with  which 
^e  don  moKt  be  increased  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  the 
diHj  eoommption  of  one  or  two  grammes  of  morphine  by  a  morpbin- 
■t  or  evm  as  much  as  four  grammes  is  no  great  rarity.  Sooner  or 
Is9(T,  depending  on  the  individual  resistance,  the  consumption  of  such 
■aouDts  leads  to  serious  psjchical  disorders  and  to  disturbances 
Ib  the  fnoctioos  of  all  the  organs.  The  skin  becomes  dr^'  and  rough, 
tal  at  times  there  is  a  tendency  to  profuse  sweating.  The  digestive 
app«r»t^w  in  particular  suffers  seriously,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and 
iatotiiMS,  constipation,  diarrhcea,  etc.,  developing.  Emaciation  and 
^■MwtM,  often  a^cfHopanied  by  albumiuuria  and  glycosuria,  are  among 
1^  other  hjitinfal  effects-  of  this  habit.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to 
vitbdrsvr  the  drug,  severe  "abstinence  "  sjTnptoms  appear,  and  the 
:  stiffen  from  restlessness  and  sleeplessness,  from  depression 
xiimI  by  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  or  he  may  become  extremely 
,  oe  Dinsea  and  OiarrhtEa  or  even  collapse  may  complicate  the 


Ft  is  Ibe  euphoria  wluch  accompanies  the  therapeutic  effects  of 
iictihiiir  whii'h  mak««  it  so  eft-ty  to  acquire  the  habit.  Consequently 
tW  danfrer  »  not  so  great  when  those  substitutes  for  morphine  are 
I  to  which  the  speritic  effect  on  ihe  cerebrum  is  less  well  developed, 
W  ih^t*  there  is  no  such  temptation  to  increase  the  dose  over  that 
k  prodneea  the  desired  therai)entic  effects.  As  codeine  and  dionin 
I  pmdtiee  any  euphoria,  their  use  is  not  followed  by  their  abuse, 
LwImoi  heroin  has  been  uaed  repeatedly,  serious  habituation  has 
1  to  rvsulL 
I  OF  TciLrR.vscE  TO  M(HiPniNK. — The  partial  explanation  of 
■  'if  Kabitualion — i.e.,  nn  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
■'  eotistaotly  to  increase  the  dose  in  order  to  obtain  the 
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usual  effects — has  been  furnisiied  by  the  investigatioiis  of  J 
who  found  that  this  is  eloeei?  related  with  the  fate  in  the  bo< 
morphine  and  its  congeners. 

Formerly  much  care  was  taJoen  to  istdate  morphine  in  uneha 
or  more  or  less  altered^  form  from  the  urine,  but  small  amoiu 
the  unchanged  alkaloid  may  be  found  in  the  urine  <mly  when 
large  doses  have  been  taken,  and  even  altered  morphine  cann 
detected  after  any  usual  doses.  On  the  other  hand,  Marme  ton 
dogSy  and  later  Alt  found  in  human  beings,  that  morphine  inj 
subeutaneously  was  excreted  unchanged  into  the  stomach.  Th 
eretion  begins  a  few  minutes  after  the  injection  and  i)ersists  as 
as  do  the  effects  of  the  morphine.  Using  more  exact  quantii 
methods,  Tauber  found  in  the  faeces  about  41  per  omt.  of  the 
phino  which  had  been  injected  in  the  course  of  10  days. 

'Hio  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal 
voiiMiilvrablt^  iutlueiice  on  the  excretion  of  morphine,  hypenemia  and  inc 
MivrvtuMi  o!  tho  epithelium  favoring  it.     By  the  local  'action  of  alcohol 
thi»    iriitatitii;  devoctions  of  soap  bark  or  of  sen^a  root  on  the  alimi 
vatml,  Wi*<*rM«iUt^  wa;i  able  to  increase  the  amount  of  morphine  excreted 
tuH,*\*M  l)\tm  44  47  (H*r  cent,  to  58-04  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which  hac 
»ubK*u(«Uk^'u«UY  iujv\'teil  each  day.    His  results  suggest  that  in  morphine  { 
iii^  Iho  ciutu nation  ol  the  drug  could  be  favored  by  the  administration  o: 
stiu^S«k  )u«(  a«k  th^  attempt  is  made,  by  increasing  the  diuresis,  to  inl 
ihc  vhuim^cioM  of  th\t(M*  (H)i8ons  which  are  excreted  in  the  urine. 

lu  >\MMt<V  iuvv«ti^tion  of  the  causes  of  habituation,  he  was  a1 
vivtUN^MA.|t«cx^  (^Al«  wh«»n  a  single  injection  of  morphine  is  given,  dogs  e: 
ftll\v^^^  iV  »<ouuiich  and  intestines,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  amount  ad 
Wkwi ,  ^v  aIm^  tound  t^mt,  whon  each  day  progressively  larger  doses  are  in, 
^>ic  AbUvHt^i  vt  niori^hktto  oxort^ttni  in  the  fseces  decreases,  so  that  finally,  in 
ssi  IV  >U'.'x  ^nj^i^'iu^n  of  oriUnarily  lethal  doses,  no  morphine  appears  i 
vA\tN'^'^s''^»«.  UtAMuuoh  ast  after  death  the  organs  of  these  animals  c< 
s^^^\  xv«^  »uiaU  \)uanl4U<^  of  the  poison,  Fau8t  was  justified  in  concluding 
>fc>N'u  ^-V^-.uu^tNl  «x^  w\orphino,  the  organism  acquires  the  power  of  desfi 
vuu^^  t.^^^^'V  aHXsMit^lA  of  thisi  drug  than  an  individual  not  accustomed  to  i1 
v>iA  i^v  o^^i^r  tvAUxl.  a^vrding  to  Bouma,  vfhen  codeine  is  repeatedly  adminif 
^•x^iv  ^U'^v'oi^*  mMlSor  any  pr\>nounced  insusceptibility  to  increasing  dos< 
*'«^\    t«>^NV**\\\  |s*x\vr  of  d«>»ti\)ying  the  drug. 

V^^"^  VK'^Vth^s  of  thoso  investigations  have  thus  made  clear  oi 
*;ho  %\tv,!iv\>i  of  tolon-^iuw  but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  is  the  esse 
^'tv.^x  -,^v\*  i:»/,t^s>rt;u\l  oausi*  for  the  insusceptibility  of  the  morph 
Sv,>^  r.*,si;\  ^lunls  exhibit  tlioir  insusceptibility  to  large  doses  of 
x^V,-\o  xwxwinllx'  whon  thi^o  are  administered  subcutaneously,- 
^v  '-^  :^  n^^r,:uT  which  favors  the  vorj-  rapid  absorption  and  the  : 
sx'ty^".  of  ^^v^  ',r,orphino  in  the  central  nervous  system.  In  ord 
,'\x>','ft^,v..  V>  r.n  o\,»^sr5^^ratod  or  increased  power  of  destruction 
^^^',  ,si-,v  t^^  ?i\:v'h  ar.unuits  of  poison  as  circulate  around  in  the 
^v,  ^^0  "J^^n;  shor:  ivriivl  following  its  injection,  it  would  be  nece 
v.^  jiivxVt^.i'A^  \\\M  tho  ivv.iJ^Mi  is  vor>*  rapidly  destroyed.  The  experii 
of  ,\\».V;?vn.  ■»»  with  riits  habitnattnl  to  morphine  have  furnisher 
vtA\-«^ia^ry  x?;nu  to  dotonnine  this  point.    lie  was  able  to  render 
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I  tolenmt  to  doses  twice  as  large  as  the  usual  lethal  dose. 
Wlm  be  determined  how  much  morphine  was  still  present  in  the 
badly  of  such  immunized  animiiis  at  a  time  when  symptoms  of  the 
IWMBiiiiiHL  would  be  at  their  height  in.  unhabituated  rats,  he  found 
tttt  it  vaa  stiU  possible  to  isolate  from  the  body  an  amount  of  the 
Baehuged  poison  which  would  have  produced  severe  symptoms  of 
pTttrmttig  in  animals  which  had  not  been  habituated  to  this  drug. 
The  m  }**"'"  which  bad  prenously  received  numerous  injections  of 
aotphine,  however,  showed  hardly  any  sjinptoms  worth  mentioning. 
From  these  findings  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  the  repeated 
■dminiatration  of  morphine  results  in  the  development  of  a  lessened 
fOKrptibililT  on  the  part  of  the  cells.  Against  this  conclusion  ouly 
«er  critidsm  may  be  urged, — namely,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  cen- 
tzal  nervma  system  acquires  in  a  particularly  high  degree  an  in- 
1  power  of  destroying  morphine  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
I  to  reach  the  particularly  susceptible  nervous  elements  in  a 
high  concentration.  Special  experiments,  not  yet  pub- 
,  which  were  undertaken  to  investigate  this  point  have  failed 
to  crre  any  evidence  that  the  brains  of  immunized  animals  exhibit 
«iy  soeh  increased  power  of  destroying  morphine. 

HovvTer,  there  is  an  undeniable  connection  between  habituation 
to  cod  the  more  rapid  destruction  of  certain  poisons  in  the  organism 
vfcidi  has  become  insusceptible  to  their  toxic  actions.  In  the  case 
ti  eertain  other  drugs  such  a  connection  can  be  demonstrated  {Flnry). 
tto^  Primgtheim  has  shown  that  alcohol  when  administered  dally  ia 
uibuBted  more  rapidly  than  when  given  but  once.  However,  in  the 
mm  of  alcohol  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  diminished  cellular  suscepti- 
kditf  drf«]op«,  for,  as  is  well  knou-n,  the  alcoholic  exhibits  an  in- 
cnaacd  iMJitaneft  to  the  action  of  ether,  which  in  its  pharmacological 
afltMW  dnaely  resembles  alcohol,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ether  is  not 
i(  ail  etaobiuted  to  the  organism  but  is  excreted  unchanged. 

I,  or  Ofiium  catin);.  bt  quite  analogmiK  to  morphinism.    The  aLuae 

m»  aiiTtail   from   India  orer  the  whole  of  Aaia.  and  Turkey, — in 

_.   .      a  Turfct^,  In  tin*  form  of  opium  caling,  in  Cbina  and  in  all  londu 

r  tbe  Cliiwan  b»n  immlgrnUd,  in  the  form  of  opium  Binokinn.     In  this 

r   farm  of   indutpaee.   for   which   in   China  opium  extracU  prepared   iu  a, 

ll  m^Mmtr  at*  awd.  iinttoiibt«lly  a  portion  of  the  morphine  pasws  over  into 

^   knt  «   larjr'  portion   i»  doetruyed,  and  consequently  the  harmful  effects 

t«^  •motoag  do  Dot  dCTplop  iKi  rapidly  aa  in  opium  rating.     In  both  rasei, 

.  !■  til*  vmirm  of  time  the  nj-mptoma  of  a  ehronie  intoxication  develop 

■—  -^araibl*  those  of  morphine  («.  Ilibra). 

—  In  (ftTTwr  time*  various  hcin|>  prtparttUona  were  widely  used 

rTii.ii,,.      inilfr  the  nwne  of  hashiwh.  extracto  of  the  resin 

'■:■  n,  are  used  na  a  stimuluit  throughout  the  Orient, 

ha  as  also  in  TurVey.     Th..  (!r.-Mt  instahility  of 

r.i^witly  been  Itolated  in  pure  fonn  by  8.  FrSitk«l, 

ll   p»t>eriment«  which   have   \>fva   mode   in   Europe 

l>m    .mil    typlnil    nMult«   oa   would    be   expected,   jiidginff 

of  hashJseh  intoxicaUon  In  the  Oriental,     llie  condition   of 

^  b]r  hokhiach  differB  from  that  reaulting  from  the  action 


Ofifhagia.  or 
^■M  a«d  la  Turt 
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iffMl  not  only  nervous  tissues  but  all  living  protoplasm.     This  is 
OP  ALCOnoL.   [spoken  of  also  by  various  authors  as  the 

OLrCBUJSOFORit    GKOUP,    the   GROUP    OP    nYDROCARBON   NAKCOTICS, 

— Ta,]  This  sonienhat  arbitrarily  named  group  includes,  as  a 
ler  of  fact,  all  indiffereut  oi^ajiic  carbon  compounds  which  are 
~  ~  >  in  fats,  witb  the  exception  of  such  hydrocarbons  as  are  not 
»  and  are  «itirely  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  consequently  in- 
i  of  abeorption  by  the  oi^nism.  Among  ita  membcra  may  be 
■imple  and  substituted  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  aldehydes, 
fatBBin,  etlura,  eaters,  acid  amides,  substituted  ureas,  and  other  types 
too  namcroas  to  mention. 

Of  this  practically  unlimited  number  of  substances  only  a  rela- 
tmljT  f^w  ai*  actaally  employed  as  medicines,  which  are  variously 
bnwn  as  fa>-pnotics  or  sedatives  and  as  ana^thetics,  according  as  their 
aeUnci  is  more  or  less  pronounced  or  lasting  or  evanescent.  Ethyl 
aloabol  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  these  two  classes, 
nwiiwi  tiii|L  them  and  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  both.  Consequently  its 
|nm>cHie»  and  actions  should  be  discussed  first  of  all. 

Alcobol. — Ethyl  alcohol,  C,UjOH,  is  formed  from  sugar  by  yeast 
bnaestation.  When  tluring  the  fenneutation  about  18  per  cent. 
«f  akolkDl  has  been  formed,  the  fermentation  ceases,  but  may  be  started 
^t  again  by  dilution  with  water.  It  is  thus  evident  that  even  yeast 
nOi  are  paralyz«d  by  a  certain  concentration  of  alcohol  in  the  sur- 
■HBBding  fluid,  and  this  power  of  alcohol  to  depress  or  paralyze 
flwtiimal  activities  is  found  t^  hold  good  for  all  forms  of  living 

Stkftoks  or  Stimulation  after  Alcohol. — Often,  but  by  no 
■MOB  altrays,  the  depressing  effect  of  a  drug  is  preceded  by  a  stimu- 
blinc  ooe,  and  it  is  desirable  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  is  also 
ttc  cave  witb  alcohol.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  man  the  first,  and, 
at  tfee  atari,  th^  only  noticeable  effects  produced  by  it,  are  exaggerated 
Mfttttreooa  and  motor  restlessness,  quickened  breathing  and  pulse, 
mi  flodutig  of  tJie  face,  nil  apparently  signs  of  stimulation,  which 
■n  fotlovH,  only  when  larger  amounts  are  consumed,  by  a  general 
BOO  and  n  filling  of  fatigue,  and  by  slowed  respiration  and 
■mhtiob,  tuid  diminution  of  all  n-tleses. 

Il  haa  be4'-n  d>^monntrated  that  the  primarj'  action,  responsible  for 

ii  qqiamil  stimulation,  occurs  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  for  the 

a  tb«  cvrpbrnl  drvdopment  of  the  animal  tlu-  Hlightor  are  the  appear- 

■  of  iliinulatiun,  and,  as  Baratynsky  showed  in  frogs  and  pigeons, 

.  though  dcc^-rebrated,  were  kept  alive  for  months,  these  do  not 

r  at  all  if  the  cerebrum  has  been  removed. 

iTfce  ttatun-  of  thin  cxcilcment  or  stimulation  has  been  the  subject 

dtsiiiMion.    Before  starting  in  on  such  discussion  it  is  dcsir- 

blkat  the  BOMncASCE  or  STiMtri.ATiON  be  thoroughly  understood, 

~        '  rxprmion  of  life,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  is  a 
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reaction, — i.e.,  a  response  to  a  stimulus.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
change,  movement,  or  other  functional  activity  in  a  living  organism 
to  occur  spontaneously, — ^that  is,  without  a  sufficient  cause.  If  any 
substance  by  its  action  in  the  body  causes  a  reaction,  there  are  three 
ways  in  which  it  can  do  so.  It  may  do  this:  (1)  by  acting  itself  as 
a  direct  stimulus  (as  does  NaCl  when  applied  to  nerves) ;  (2)  by 
making  it  possible  for  other  constantly  occurring  but  ordinarily  sub- 
liminal stimuli  to  become  efScient;  or  (3)  by  bringing  it  to  pass 
that  the  discharge  of  energy  which  results  from  a  given  effective  stimu- 
lus produces  results  which  are  more  wide  reaching  or  violent  than 
usual.  The  first  we  call  nmECT  stimulation,  the  others  exai/tatiok 
OF  THE  EXCiTABiLiTT.  The  first  may  be  compared  to  the  closing  of  the 
quicksilver  contact  in  an  electric  circuit,  the  second  to  the  rendering 
the  points  of  contact  more  delicate,  and  the  third  to  the  removal  from 
the  circuit  of  resistance  coils  or  the  interpolation  of  better  conductors. 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  last  two  cases,  which,  by  the  way,  usually 
cannot  be  differentiated  from  each  other,  we  are  dealing  with  an 
alteration  in  the  functional  condition  of  the  physiological  mechanism 
in  question,  which  causes  either  an  acceleration  of  the  reaction  or  a 
removal  of  inhibition. 

We  must  look  on  all  the  functional  activities  of  cells  as  resulting 
from  chemical  processes,  either  katabolic  (disintegrative)  or  anabolic 
(constructive  or  synthetic)  in  nature,  the  former  accompanied  by  a 
discharge  of  energy,  the  latter  leading  to  its  reaccumulation.  These 
reactions  in  the  cells  may  be  accelerated  by  catalyzing  agents  or 
retarded  by  inhibiting  ones,  in  a  fashion  quite  analogous  to  that  in 
which  chemical  reactions  may  be  modified  by  appropriate  agents. 
Increased  discharge  of  energy — ^that  is  to  say,  increased  functional 
activity,  or  stimulation — ^results  alike  from  the  removal  op  in- 
hibiting FORCES  OR  THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  ACCELERATING  ONES. 

The  bemoval  of  iNmBmoN  is  perhaps  the  more  oommon  phenomenony 
for  in  the  majority  or  perhaps  in  all  organs  the  functions  are  in  a  state  of 
balance  or  rivalry,  each  function  normally  being  limited  or  inhibited  by  an 
antagonistic  one.  The  elimination,  by  depression  or  paralysis,  of  any  function 
thus  results  in  the  initiation  or  augmentation  of  the  activity  of  the  correspond- 
ing antagonistic  one.  This  connection,  moreover,  obtains  not  only  between 
antagonistic  functions  but  also  between  those  which  produce  similar  effects 
and  which,  as  it  were,  compete  with  each  other.  For  example,  the  dimination 
of  the  cardiac  vagus  of  one  side  causes  an  augmentation  in  the  excitability  of 
that  of  the  other  side,  this  indicating  apparently  that  there  is  a  certain  com- 
petition between  the  influences  exerted  on  the  peripheral  cardio-inhibitory  organs 
by  the  vagi  of  the  two  sides  (v.  Tschermak).  In  a  similar  fashion  centrifugal 
stimuli  compete  in  the  terminal  nervous  organs  with  chemical  stimuli  which 
act  in  the  periphery.  Thus  the  excitability  by  chemical  agents  of  the  peripheraJ 
dilator  mechanism  of  the  cat's  iris  is  augmented  by  section  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  which  is  the  ordinary  path  for  impulses  coming  from  the  centre 
to  this  organ. 

With  Goltz  and  J.  Loeb  we  attribute  to  the  cerebrum  the  fimctions 
of  inhibition  and  exclusion,  which  alone  render  ptossible  the  concen- 
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tration  of  the  attention  and  will  on  the  acts  of  perception  or  motion 
needed  at  the  time,  without  regard  to  all  other  centripetal  or  cen- 
trifugal processes  in  the  central  nervous  system.  It  seems  plausible, 
then,  to  assume  that  the  early  effects  of  alcohol  are  limited  to  a  weaken- 
ing of  this  inhibiting  function  of  the  cerebrum,  while  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  central  nervous  system  are  not  directly  influenced  by  it. 
As  a  result  of  this  removal  of  inhibition,  we  see  the  evidence  of 
their  exaggerated  activity  in  the  tipsy  individual's  imrestrained  be- 
havior, his  loquacity,  his  tendency  to  laugh  or  weep  without  cause  or 
to  burst  into  a  tempest  of  rage.  As  in  certain  cases  of  bilateral  disease 
of  the  cortex  analogous  symptoms  occur,  it  would  appear  that  the 
above  assumption  satisfactorily  explains  such  symptoms.  In  the  same 
way  the  faulty  control  of  equilibrium  and  the  loss  of  muscle  sense  in 
intoxication  indicate  a  direct  depression  of  the  cerebellar  functions. 
However,  it  cannot  be  absolutely  denied  that  a  direct  stimulating  action 
is  exerted  by  alcohol  on  the  basal  ganglia  and  on  certain  centres  in  the 
medulla,  and  that  this  plays  an  important  part  here,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  symptoms  of  stimulation  of  the  motor  portions  of 
the  brain. 

MoTOB  Excitement. — It  is  well  known  that  symptoms  of  motor 
excitement  result  from  the  administration  of  alcohol,  and  it  is  to 
these  effects  that  it  owes  its  reputation  as  a  reviving  and  strengthen- 
ing agent,  of  which  use  is  gladly  made  in  cases  of  fatigue  or  bodily 
weakness  or  to  aid  in  the  performance  of  heavy  tasks.  It  is  only  in 
the  last  decades  that  an  exact  and  complete  proof  has  been  brought 
that  alcohol  actually  does  cause  such  motor  excitation.  W.  Lombard, 
using  Mosso's  ergograph,  was  able  to  show  that,  when  small  quantities 
of  alcohol  were  taken,  the  power  of  performing  voluntary  muscular 
work  was  not  directly  increased,  but  the  development  of  the  feeling 
of  fatigue  was  postponed,  so  that  more  voluntary  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  muscles.  This,  however,  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  muscles,  for,  when  involuntary  muscular  contractions 
were  produced  by  peripheral  electric  stimulation,  alcohol  lessened  the 
capacity  for  muscular  work.  From  these  results  it  is  clear  that  the 
increase  in  capacity  for  work  is  central  in  its  causation  and  is  purely 
the  result  of  retardation  of  the  development  of  the  sensation  of  fatigue, 
Frey,  Krdpelin^  and  his  collaborators,  and  Joteyko  have  confirmed 
these  observations,  but  Rivers  was  not  able  to  do  so.  Krdpelin's^ 
physiolc^cal  discussion  and  Joteyko^s  very  plausible  explanation  of 
the  ergographic  records,  which  is  based  on  a  mathematical  analysis, 
both  indicate  that  a  facilitation  of  the  cerebral  motor  processes  is 
involved  in  these  results  (see  Pharmacology  of  the  Muscles,  p.  422). 

As  this  facilitation  of  the  motor  processes  can  be  brought  about  as  often 
as  wished  by  repeating  the  administration  of  small  amounts  of  alcohol,  Krapelin 
assumes  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  direct  but  very  temporary  exaltation  in  tlie 
excitability  of  the  motor  tracts  and  not  the  result  of  a  temporary  weakening 
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or  to  increased  muscular  activity,  but  probably  also  to  a  direct 
STIMULATION  of  the  respiratory  centre  (Wilmanns  and  others).  This 
fltrengthening  of  the  respiration  occurs  even  in  sleep  and  after  doses 
which  cause  sleep,  and  consequently  this  action  may  be  of  value  clini- 
eally  in  cases  of  poisoning  or  shock.  However,  the  more  volatile 
members  of  the  alcohol  group  (ether,  acetic  ether,  etc.)  are  in  this 
respect  more  eflScient  and  useful.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  an 
artificial  strengthening  of  the  respiration  can  be  of  no  value  to  healthy 
hud-working  men. 

Effects  on  the  Powers  op  Perception  and  Association. — ^As 
far  as  has  been  shown  up  to  the  present,  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
central  nervous  system  are  depressed  by  alcohol.  This  is  especially 
80  for  the  faculties  of  perception  and  association.  This  is  evident 
from  the  general  experience  that  judgment  is  never  improved  by 
alcoholic  indulgence,  but  is  always  impaired,  and  the  exactly  conducted 
psjcholc^cal  studies  of  Krdpelin  ^>'  and  his  collaborators  led  them 
to  the  same  conclusions. 

Effects  on  the  Mood. — The  sensation  of  physical  and  psychical 
'well-being  is  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  of  discomfort 
and  by  the  intensity  of  the  inhibitions,  under  whose  constantly  varying 
influence  we  exist,  for  positive  feelings  of  pleasure  can  never  be  con- 
aeiously  experienced  except  for  the  time  being  and,  according  to  the 
law  of  Weber  and  Fechner,  must    consequently   disappear  if  the 
stimuli  remain  the  same.    The  feeling  of  health  in  a  similar  fashion 
means  nothing  else  than  the  failure  to  be  conscious  of  any  pathological 
disturbance.    From  this  it  necessarily  follows  that  any  general  blunt- 
ing of  tiie  perception  and  conception  of  life  must  lead  to  an  euphoria, 
and  if,  in  every-day  life,  **wine  makes  glad  the  heart  of  man,"  it  is 
self-evident  that  this  must  be  even  more  true  for  an  invalid  suffering 
in  body  and  soul.    As  a  matter  of  experience,  almost  all  the  functions 
of  the  body,  the  appetite,  and,  depending  on  it,  the  digestion,  the 
metabolism,  the  circulation,  the  respiration,  and  the  ability  to  sleep, 
are  very  markedly  affected  by  the  general  subjective  condition, — i.e., 
hy  the  intensity  of  the  subjective  euphoria.    Therefore,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  proper  cases,  alcohol  may  be  a  very  valuable  medicament  for 
the  preservation  and  augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the  invalid. 

However,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  many 
nervous  patients  any  amounts  of  alcohol,  even  very  moderate  ones, 
can  produce  harmful  effects.  This  is  the  case,  among  others,  with 
epileptics,  whose  condition  of  depression  in  many  particulars  resem- 
bles that  caused  by  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  may  be  most  strikingly 
aggravated  as  a  result  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol  {Krdpelin^). 
Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  grave  harm  may  result  from 
advising  long-continued  or  regular  use  of  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  a  patient,  or  of  stimulating  his  appetite  and  calming 
his  nerves,  and  that,  under  all  circumstances,   this  is  particularly 
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rrc^Tis  sdviee  to  gire  to  neurasthenic  patients  in  whom  the  will 
power  is  we^k, 

Larsre  doses  of  alcohol  cause  blnnting  and  complete  paralysis  of 
the  funeiional  aeirritT  of  the  eepebmm.  The  consciousness  and  the 
cerebral  i>ef exes  are  abolisiied.  The  centres  for  the  regulation  of  heat 
and  the  spinal  centres  aiv  paralyzed,  and  finally,  when  fatal  doses 
hare  been  giTen.ihe  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  the-medulla 
is  completely  abolished.  Therapeutically  this  narcotic  action  of  alco- 
hol may  be  utilized  in  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  conditions  of 
excessiTe  excitability  of  the  redex  centres,  as,  for  example,  in  strych- 
nine poisoning.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  other,  perhaps  more 
appropriate,  i^emedies  ai>e  not  at  hand.  It  is  also  of  some  interest 
that  some  savage  races  ai^  accustomed  to  intoxicate  to  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility  \F€liin  \  with  palm  wine  or  other  alcohdic 
beverages,  any  one  about  to  be  operated  upon,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions this  could  be  done,  in  case  of  need,  even  in  civilized  lands. 
However,  it  is  impN>ssible  to  estimate  beforehand,  with  any  certainty, 
the  duration  of  the  primary  stage  of  excitement  or  that  of  the  ccnnplete 
narcosis  with  abolition  of  the  redexes.  In  addition  to  this  decided 
disadvantage,  the  use  of  alcohol  as  an  amesthetic  possesses  also  the 
disadvantage  that  it  is  followed  by  long-continued  extremely  dis- 
agreeable after  effects.* 

Circulation. — Inasmuch  as  alcohol,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, exerts  its  action  not  only  on  the  nervous  tissues  but  also 
on  all  li^ing  protoplasm,  in  man  its  eflPects  are  not  limited  to  those 
on  the  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  but  are  exerted  with 
greater  or  lesser  intensity'  on  the  functions  of  all  organs.  At  this 
time  these  will  be  discussed  only  in  so  far  as  appears  necessary  to 
secure  a  proper  understanding  of  its  greatest  action.  A  part  of  this 
is  a  strengthening  of  the  cardiac  action  and  an  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  which  in  health  occurs  to  but  a  slight  degree  or  not  at  all,  but 
which  in  disease  is  often  manifested  in  a  very  useful  and  striking 
fashion  (see  pp.  25S,  316). 

Alcohol  also  depresses  the  tone  of  the  vasomotor  centres  and  thus 
dilates  the  vessels,  particularly  the  cutaneous  ones.  The  peeling  op 
WARMTH,  which  is  obtained  by  drinking  alcohol  when  cold,  depends  on 
this  dilatation  of  these  vessels,  for  our  sensations  of  warmth  depend 
entirely  on  the  condition  of  the  terminal  organs  of  the  cutaneous  tem- 
perature nerves.  That  is  to  say,  the  better  the  circulation  in  the  skin 
the  warmer  we  feel.  Consequently,  even  small  doses  of  alcohol,  as  a 
result  of  this  dilation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  produce  a  deceptive 

•  According  to  Finkclnhurp,  alcohol  caus^es  a  rather  lasting  stimulation  of 
the  secretion  of  the  liquor  cerebri  and  consequently  an  increase  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid pressure.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  post-alcoholic  headache  is  due 
to  this  increase  in  intracranial  pressure  [for  spinal  puncture  can  often  bring 
prompt  and  strikinjj  relief. — Tr.]. 
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feeling  of  warmth,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  larger  amounts  of  heat  are 
lost  by  the  body  as  a  result  of  bringing  heat  from  the  interior  of  the 
body  to  the  surface  where  it  is  given  oflf. 

After  non-narcotic  doses  this  greater  loss  op  heat  is  not  compen- 
sated for  by  an  increase  in  the  production  of  heat,  for  after  large 
doses  the  heat-regulating  nerves,  like  the  other  cerebral  centres,  are 
depressed  and  the  regulation  by  chemical  means  becomes  inadequate, 
and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  markedly  lowered.  This 
is  an  explanation  of  the  danger  of  an  intoxicated  individual's  freezing 
to  death  in  winter.  As  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  section  on 
antipyresis,  the  disturbance  of  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  is  espe- 
ciaUy  pronounced  in  fever,  and  in  former  times  alcohol  was  used  as 
an  antipyretic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  thermic  action  is  in  principle 
not  at  all  different  from  that  of  the  true  antipyretics,  but  it  is  devel- 
oped only  after  doses  which  produce  marked  effects  on  other  functions. 
Consequently,  alcohol  should  not  be  used  as  a  specific  antipyretic, 
any  more  than  arsenic  should  be  used  as  an  emetic  although  its  emetic 
action  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  antimony. 

Antiseptic  Action. — As  a  result  of  certain  clinical  observations, 
the  claim  has  been  made  that  alcohol  can  exert  antiseptic  and  bacteri- 
cidal actions  after  it  has  been  absorbed  into  the  blood ;  but  this  assump- 
tion has  no  valid  foundatioiL  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  draw  any 
conclusions  from  the  experimental  observations  of  Laitinen,  it,  on  the 
contrary,  diminishes  the  resistance  to  bacterial  infection.  That,  how- 
ever, patients  with  septic  fever  can  support  very  unusually  large 
amounts  of  alcohol  without  becoming  intoxicated  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 
^diich  has  been  observed,  and  which  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  as  the  unusually  high  resistance  to  morphine  exhibited  by  dogs 
poisoned  by  atropine  (Bim) .  It  is  also  possible  that  in  fever  alcohol 
18  combusted  more  rapidly  than  in  health,  but  thus  far  this  has  not 
been  investigated. 

Externally,  however,  on  account  of  its  solubility  in  fat  and  water, 
and  on  account  of  its  power  of  hardening  the  tissues,  alcohol  may  be 
advantageously  used  as  a  disinfectant  (Ahlfeld).  On  account  of 
these  same  properties,  when  alcohol  is  rubbed  on  the  skin  it  penetrates 
the  epithelium  and  causes  a  local  irritation  of  sensory  and  vasodilator 
nerve-endings  and  may  be  used  as  a  counterirritant. 

The  Pate  of  Alcohol  in  the  Body. — ^Alcohol,  with  the  exception 
of  slight  traces  (2-5  per  cent.)  which  leave  the  body  through  the 
lungs,  is  completely  burned  in  the  bodies  of  warm-blooded  animals, 
seU-evidently  with  a  corresponding  production  of  heat.  According 
to  Pringsheim,  animals  accustomed  to  alcohol  combust  it  more  rapidly 
than  the  nnhabituated  controls,  its  combustion  taking  place  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  time  which  is  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  similar 
doses  when  administered  to  the  controls. 

It  has  been  established  by  numerous  investigators  {Atwater,  R.  0. 
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Xeumann,   Rosemann,    and   others)    that    caloricalx.t    equivalent 

AMOUNTS  OF  THE  CVRBOHYDRATES  AND  FATS  OF  THE  BODY  MAY  BE  PRO- 
TECTED FROM  COMBUSTION  BY  THE  METABOUC  COMBUSTION  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Under  certain  circumstances  it  appears  to  be  able  to  act  as  a  physio- 
logical substitute  for  the  carbohydrates,  aside  from  the  utilization  of 
its  caloric  energy  value,  a  fact  which  appears  not  without  importance. 
In  diabetic  acidosis  the  administration  of  alcohol,  like  that  of  carbo- 
hydrates, decreases  the  formation  of  acetone  (Neubauer)  [and  also 
that  of  the  pathologically  more  important  oxybutyric  acid. — Tr.]. 
Alcohol  may  therefore,  in  so  far  as  its  toxic  side  actions  may  be  disre- 
garded, be  considered  as  a  surrogate  for  food,  and  may  occasionally 
be  useful  as  such  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
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GENKEIAL  ANiBSTHETnOS 

While  studying  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  central  nervous 
system,  we  have  at  the  same  time  been  learning  the  typical  effects  of 
a  very  large  number  of  other  substances,  of  which  the  greater  number 
belong  to  the  aliphatic  series.  These  are  those  hydrocarbons,  alcohols, 
ethers,  esters,  etc.,  of  an  indifferent  nature,  possessing  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline  properties,  nor  those  of  the  salts,  and  which  are  characterized 
less  by  their  chemical  than  by  their  physical  affinity  for  certain  con- 
stituents of  the  protoplasm.  Some  other  substances  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  aliphatic  series — as,  for  example,  nitrous  oxide  or  carbon 
dioxide — also  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  pharmacologically 
to  this  great  alcohol  group.    Naturally,  though,  of  all  this  large  army 
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of  sabstances,  only  a  few  are  practically  useful  in  medicine, — ^namely, 
those  whose  narcotic  action  is  relatively  a  pure  one  and  at  the  same 
time  suflSciently  powerful. 

However  diflferent,  on  superficial  observation,  may  be  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ether  narcosis,  which  is  well  developed  but  which  lasts 
but  a  short  time,  from  that  of  the  merely  calming  but  rather  persistent 
effect  of  a  small  dose  of  sulphonal,  in  their  nature  the  actions  of  these 
drags  are  essentially  similar,  but  in  the  two  cases  we  utilize  entirely 
different  degrees  or  phases  of  an  action  which  in  principle  is  identical. 
In  each  case  these  substances,  whether  classed  as  hypnotics  or  anses- 
theticSy  when  given  in  large  doses,  by  their  depressing  action  abolish, 
for  the  time  being,  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  also  those  of  the 
spinal  cord,  while  the  respiratory  centre  is  still  able  to  perform  its 
functions  satisfactorily  and  the  circulation  remains  comparatively 
little  affected.  In  anaesthesia  produced  by  ether  or  chloroform,  the 
fact  that  they  are  administered  through  the  lungs  makes  it  possible 
very  accurately  to  induce  that  degree  of  their  pharmacological  action 
which  is  just  this  side  of  the  danger  line,  and  to  maintain  this  con- 
dition only  as  long  as  appears  necessary  for  the  painless  accomplish- 
ment of  the  operation.  In  contradistinction  to  this,  when  hypnotics 
are  used,  it  is  only  the  early  stage  of  the  general  ** alcohol' '  action 
which  is  utilized,  during  which  stage  the  excitability  of  certain  func- 
tional tracts  in  the  cerebral  cortex  is  depressed  only  to  a  slight  degree. 

Historical. — ^Medicine  owes  the  discovery  of  general  anaesthesia 
to  experiments  which  were  made  to  determine  the  effects  of  chemically 
pure  gases  on  human  beings.  When,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  science  of  chemistry  was  occupying  itself  with  various 
gaseous  substances,  the  effects  of  these  gases  in  human  beings  was 
frequently  studied,  and  in  fact  the  attempt  was  made  to  utilize  these 
effects  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  intoxicating  effects  of  nitrous 
oxide  were  discovered  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  English 
physicist,  Humphry  Davy,  who  recognized  that  **  among  other  proper- 
ties nitrous  oxide  appears  to  possess  the  power  of  relieving  pain,*' 
and  he  suggested  that  it  could  be  advantageously  used  for  surgical 
operations.  However,  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  intoxication 
observed  was  merely  a  forerunner  of  a  true  narcosis  was  not  recognized 
by  Davy  or  his  contemporaries,  perhaps  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
handling  the  gas. 

C(Hi9equently  experiments  with  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  went 
out  of  fashion,  and  were  only  now  and  then  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstration,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  the  start  they  had 
been  described  with  great  enthusiasm  and  had  been  frequently  re- 
peated. It  was  due  to  such  a  demonstration  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  that 
the  dentist,  H.  Wells,  in  1844,  forty  years  after  Davy's  discovery, 
rediscovered  nitrous  oxide  anaesthesia. 
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lie  noticed  that  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  this  gas  had  been  administered, 
after  inhaling  it  staggered  about  in  a  somewhat  intoxicated  condition,  and  hap- 
pening, while  so  doing,  to  receive  a  by  no  means  slight  injury,  exhibited  no  signs 
of  Bulfering.  Wells,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  introducing  nitrous  oxide 
anicsthesia  into  practice,  his  endeavors  to  do  so  remaining  fruitless  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  gas  could  be  handled  and  because  it  was  not 
suitable  for  major  operations.  It  was  only  at  a  much  later  date  that  an  improTed 
technic  permitted  this  method  of  anssthesia  to  be  widely  adopted. 

However,  the  idea  of  inducing  anesthesia  by  causing  a  gas  to  be  inhaled 
was  pursued  further,  with  happier  results,  by  an  eye-witness  of  Wells's  earlier 
experiment,  Morton,  a  Boston  dentist,  who  in  codperation  with  the  chemist^ 
Jackson,  sought  for  some  gas  more  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Jackson  suggested 
that  experiments  be  made  with  ether,  whose  intoxicating  effects  on  human  beings 
were  already  known,  and  which  possibly  some  surgeons  may  have  employed  eTen 
before  this  time. 

In  1846  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  of  Boston,  Morion 
and  the  surgeon,  Warren,  performed  the  first  major  operation  under 
ether.  This  discovery  was  communicated  to  the  Academy  in  Paris 
in  1847,  and  in  the  same  year  Flourens  also  made  the  communication 
to  the  Academy,  that,  in  experiments  on  animals,  chloroform  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  as  ether,  except  that  it  anesthetized  them  more 
deeply  and  more  rapidly.  In  1847  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  made  use 
of  chloroform  anaesthesia  in  human  beings  for  the  first  time. 

This  most  important  step  of  progress  was  entirely  due  to  the  dis- 
covery of  volatile  narcotic  substances,  for  no  other  path  of  absorption 
is  so  adapted  for  the  rapid  attainment,  without  danger  to  life,  of  that 
degree  of  pharmacological  action  adequate  to  produce  anaesthesia,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  adapted  to  facilitate  its  rapid  diminution  at  any 
chosen  moment,  as  is  the  path  of  absorption  through  the  lungs.  All 
the  narcotics  administered  by  the  stomach  which  had  formerly  been 
used  for  the  induction  of  surgical  anaesthesia  (mandrake,  opium,  and 
alcohol)  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  that  their  actions  develop  far 
more  slowly  and  possess  the  even  greater  drawback  that,  when  once 
the  dose  had  been  administered,  one  is  entirely  unable  to  prevent  a 
further  rise  in  the  concentration  of  the  drug  in  the  blood  if  this  be 
undesirable. 

VOLATmiTY    OF    PbIME    IMPORTANCE    FOR    THE    PRACTICAL    USE    OP 

General  Anesthetics. — For  the  rapid  attainment  of  a  complete 
anaesthesia,  the  most  rapid  path  of  absorption  of  the  narcotic  must  be 
available,  and  it  is  equally  important  that  its  excretion  shall  also  take 
place  by  an  equally  rapid  route,  in  order  that  its  concentration  in  the 
blood  may  at  any  time  be  altered  as  occasion  arises.  When  ether  and 
chloroform  are  used  as  anaesthetics,  the  interruption  of  its  inhalation 
suffices  immediately  to  transform  the  portal  of  entry  for  the  narcotic 
into  a  most  efficient  organ  of  excretion. 

The  surprising  rapidity  with  which  volatile  substances  are  absorbed 
from  the  lungs  into  the  blood  and  pass  out  of  the  blood  into  the 
expired  air  is  readily  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  excretion  of  COj  in  the  lungs.     The 
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enormons  surface  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  from  which  the  alveolar 
air  is  separated  by  a  membrane  composed  of  only  one  layer  of  cells, 
supplies  all  the  conditions  for  the  most  rapid  interchange  of  gases 
and  vapors.  However,  this  path  is  not  available  for  all  gases,  for 
sach  vapors  as  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid,  by  their  irritating  effects, 
produce  a  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  other  reflexes  in  the  upper  air- 
passages  80  that  the  lungs  are  protected  from  them.  Consequently, 
only  such  gases  or  vapors  may  be  used  as  ana^hetics  as  are  relatively 
non-irritating  and  consequently  do  not  cause  such  defensive  reactiops 
to  too  great  an  extent,  although  they  are  clearly  produced  with  a 
eertain  degree  of  intensity  by  chloroform  and  especially  by  ether. 

GENERAL  AN.£STHESIA 

Among  the  narcotic  gases  and  vapors  which  may  be  inhaled  and 
which  meet  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  absorption  through  the 
lungs,  ether  and  chloroform,  and,  especially  for  short  operations,  ethyl 
bromide,  ethyl  chloride,  and  nitrous  oxide,  are  practically  the  only 
ones  which  need  be  considered.  When  properly  administered,  these 
all  produce  a  condition  of  complete  insensibility  and  unconsciousness, 
— a  general  anaesthesia.  The  term,  "general  anaesthesia,"  is  used  for 
this  condition  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  local  anaesthesia,  in 
which  the  abolition  of  sensibility  is  obtained  by  the  paralysis  of  the 
sensory  nerve-endings  at  the  seat  of  the  operation. 

In  the  induction  of  anaesthesia,  before  complete  anaesthesia  is  in- 
duced the  perception  of  impressions  from  without  is  abolished,  so  that, 
even  at  the  time  when  consciousness  is  still  preserved  and  is  only 
somewhat  clouded,  painful  procedures  are  hardly  perceived  at  all,  a 
condition  of  analgesia  having  been  attained.  When  nitrous  oxide 
anaesthesia  is  employed,  as  a  rule,  one  does  not  go  beyond  this  stage. 
In  deep  ether  or  chloroform  anaesthesia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
sciousness is  completely  abolished  and  voluntary  motions  cease,  just 
as  in  profound  sleep.  Under  these  conditions  the  lower  portions  of  the 
cerebrum,  the  basal  ganglia,  etc.,  are  put  out  of  function,  as  it  were, 
and  later  the  spinal  cord  is  similarly  affected,  so  that  the  tone  of  the 
voluntarj'  muscles  is  abolished  and  the  operation  is  not  disturbed  by 
any  reflex  movements.  Only  respiration,  circulation,  the  interchange 
of  gases  in  the  lungs,  and  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  remain  approxi- 
mately normal  during  the  anaesthesia.  The  art  of  anaesthetization 
consists  largely  in  preventing  the  extension  of  such  effects  to  the 
respiratory  and  circulatory  centres. 

Ether  (diethyl  ether,  C2H.OC0H5),  also  called  sulphuric  ether, 
on  account  of  its  manufacture  by  heating  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid, 
is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid,  with  a  peculiar  smell  and  burning  taste, 
which  boils  at  35°  C.  [U.S.P.  36-37°  C.].  This  low  boiling  point  is 
of  great  importance,  for  it  is  the  expression  of  its  great  volatility,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  its  administration  as  an  anaesthetic. 
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At  ordinaiy  temperatnres  the  evaporation  of  ether  occurs  rapidly  aiLdL 
h  accompanied  bv  well-marked  loss  of  heat,  so  that  it  mav  prodace  A 
cooling  to  temperatnres  far  below  0"^  C. 

Ether  is  miseible  with  oils  and  alcohols  in  anv  proportioiis,  and  is 
soluble  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  12  at  17®  C,  while 
one  part  of  water  is  solnble  in  35  parts  of  ether.  Contamination  of 
ether  bv  water  or  alcohol  changes  its  boiline  point  and  specific  gravity 
[0.725--0.728  UJSJ*.]  and  can  consequently  be  readily  recc^nized. 
Among  other  tests  for  purity  prescribed  by  the  pharmacopoeia  are, 
that  it  should  not  color  litmus  paper  nor  be  colored  within  an  hour 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate.  Ether  which  is  to  be  used  for 
anssthesia  should  be  shielded  from  light  and  should  be  kept  in  tightly 
stoppered  containers,  as  it  is  itself  very  inflammable  and,  as  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  air  explodes  with  great  violence,  ether  narcosis  should 
not  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  unprotected  flames. 

Local  Irritant  Action. — Ether  vapor,  being  very  volatile,  has  a 
high  vapor  tension,  even  when  it  is  dissolved  in  the  body  fluids,  and 
consequently  it  i)enetrates  the  tissues  with  extreme  ease,  irritating, 
at  the  point  of  application,  susceptible  tissue  elements,  particularly 
the  nerve-fibres  and  the  vessel  walls.  When  ether  thus  penetrates  the  tis- 
sues, the  sensory  nerve-endings  are  first  intensely  irritated  for  a  short 
time,  then  their  sensibility  is  depressed.  These  effects  in  the  nerve- 
endings,  combined  with  the  cold  produced  by  its  evaporation,  account 
for  the  local  ansesthesia  of  the  skin  which  may  be  produced  by  this 
drug,  in  which  connection  this  action  will  be  further  discussed  (p.  118). 

The  local  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerve-endings  also  explains  cer- 
tain indirect  effects  on  the  central  nervous  system,  for  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  effects  produced  by  ether  on  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
centres  is  certainly  due  to  reflexes  caused  by  such  sensory  irritation. 

The  action  of  ether  after  absorption  into  the  blood  is  almost  exclu- 
sively exerted  on  the  central  nervous  system,  for,  even  when  the 
paralysis  of  most  of  the  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system  is 
well  developed,  the  circulation  is  but  little  affected,  ether  behaving 
in  this  respect  like  alcohol.  In  general  terms,  the  action  of  ether  may 
be  characterized  as  an  ''alcohol  actionj^*  which  is  concentrated  in  a 
short  period  of  time  and  which  is  very  pronounced.  The  chief  differ- 
ence \s  that,  on  account  of  the  rapid  absorption  of  ether,  especially 
when  it  is  inhaled,  the  earlier  stages  of  the  effects  on  the  cerebrum 
are  less  prominent  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  alcoholic  intoxication. 
However,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  action  of  ether,  we  find  the  same 
peculiar  mixture  of  depression  of  some  functions  of  the  cerebrum 
and  of  motor  excitation  which  has  been  described  in  the  analysis  of 
the  action  of  alcohol.  In  the  second  stage  of  the  action  of  ether,  the 
anaesthesia  is  completely  developed,  just  as  is  the  case  in  very  pro- 
found alcoholic  intoxication,  with  depression  of  all  the  cerebral  func- 
tions and  also  of  the  spinal  reflex  mechanisms,  the  centres  in  the 
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medulla  being  the  last  to  be  affected  and  the  heart  beating  relatively 
well  even  when  death  results  from  cessation  of  the  respiration. 

Excretion. — Ether  is  excreted  in  the  expired  air,  by  far  the  largest 
portion  leaving  the  body  very  rapidly. 

As  the  effects  of  ether  on  the  central  nervous  system  in  general 
«gree  with  those  of  chloroform,  these  two  drugs  can  well  be  considered 
uid  discussed  together. 

Chloroform,  trichlormethane,  CHCl,,  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid, 

boiling  at  62°  C,  the  vapor  having  a  sweetish  odor  and  taste.    It  is 

very  dightly  soluble  in  water  (about  1 :  200) ,  but  miscible  with  alcohol, 

ether,  and  the  fatty  oils  in  any  proportion.    In  contradistinction  to 

tiat  of  ether,  chloroform  vapor  is  neither  inflammable  nor  explosive. 

However,  the  anaesthetization  with  chloroform  in  the  presence  of  gas- 

Ughts  is  attended  with  certain  disadvantages,  as,  in  the  combustion 

of  its  vapor,  the  gas,  phosgen,  CCljO,  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed, 

both  of  which  are  very  irritant  to  the  mucous  membranes  (Oerlinger), 

Properties. — ^As  chloroform  decomposes  readily  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  air,  it  should  be  kept  in  opaque  and  completely  filled  containers.  As  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  renders  it  more  stable,  the  pharmaco- 
peia permits  it  to  contain  0.6-1  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Liehtg  and  8oubeyran  prepared  chloroform  for  the  first  time  at  about 
the  same  time, — the  former  by  allowing  KOH  to  act  upon  chloral,  and  the  latter 
by  distilling  alcohol  with  chlorinated  lime;  the  latter  method  of  preparation 
being  the  one  which  is  more  generally  used.  If  impure  alcohol  is  used  in  its 
manufacture,  an  impure  product  is  obtained  which  must  be  purified.  A  com- 
pletely pure  chloroform  may  be  obtained  from  chloral  by  decomposing  it  with 
aoda,  while  other  pure  forms  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  acetone  with  chlo- 
rinated lime  or  by  crystallizing  chloroform  by  cooling  to  — 70  to  — 80"  C, 
or  from  its  crystalline  compound  with  salicylic  acid  anhydride.  However,  these 
absolutely  pure  chloroforms  possess  no  advantages  for  medicinal  purposes  over 
the  chloroform  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.490. 

The  Pharmacoponal  tests  for  the  detection  of  impurities  are  reliable  and 
give  a  guaranty  of  its  purity  quite  sufficient  for  its  employment  by  physicians. 
[If  some  chloroform  be  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  watch-glass,  the  last  drop  should 
have  an  irritant  effect  when  inhaled.  Distilled  water  shaken  up  with  chloroform 
should  give  no  reaction  with  potassium  iodide  and  starch,  nor  with  silver  nitrate, 
nor  should  such  water  redden  litmus  paper.  When  left  in  contact  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  chloroform  should  not  be  darkened  in  color  in  less  than 
one  hour. — Tel] 

Local  Irritant  Action. — In  equal  concentration  chloroform  is  far 
more  irritant  to  the  tissues  than  is  ether.  When  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal skin,  it  causes  first  a  feeling  of  cooLaess  due  to  evaporation,  then 
burning  and  reddening.  If  its  evaporation  is  prevented,  it  may  cause 
active  inflammation  and  the  formation  of  blisters.  Dissolved  in  oil  it 
produces  a  less  intense  but  more  lasting  irritation  of  the  skin.  Its 
local  irritant  effects  are  even  more  pronounced  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, so  that,  when  poisoning  has  resulted  from  swallowing  chloro- 
form, serious  lesions  of  the  stomach  and  bloody  vomiting  and  diarrhoea 

result. 

Excretion. — ^iluch  the  larger  portion  of  the  chloroform  is  excreted 
through  the  lungs  and  with  great  rapidity,  but  a  small  portion  is 
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men,  and  esx>ecially  in  potators,  they  may  be  so  marked  as  to  resemble 

deUrium  of  maniacal  attacks.    The  more  rapidly  the  concentration  of 

the  azuesthetic  in  the  blood  increases,  the  more  rapidly  does  this  stage 

pass  over  into  that  of  complete  iinconscionsness.    When  this  develops, 

the  eyes  assume  the  same  position  as  in  normal  sleep,  being  turned 

inward  and  upward  and  the  pupils  being  somewhat  contracted.    The 

ttDsibility  is  already  abolished,  although  the  reflexes  still  exist  at  this 

stage,  and,  in  fact,  even  earlier,  at  a  time  when  the  sense  of  touch  is 

but  slightly  impaired  and  when  the  patient  may  still  be  awakened  by 

ahoQtiiig  and  leaking,  analgesia  is  already  present.     This  analgesia, 

developing  before  complete  abolition  of  the  consciousness,  may  be 

Mized  for  the  performance  of  many  minor  operations. 

Some  time  after  the  c<Hnplete  abolition  of  the  cerebral  functions 
the  reflex  centres  in  the  cord  become  paralyzed,  and  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  reflexes  the  muscle  tone  is  also  abolished,  so  that  the 
anesthetized  patient  lies  completely  relaxed,  motionless,  and  without 
sensation.    A  stage,  named  by  some  the  stage  of  toleration,  by  others 
the  stage  of  surgical  anaesthesia,  has  now  been  reached.    Among  the 
reflexes  the  last  to  disappear  is  the  corneal  reflex,  whose  disappear- 
ance, as  is  well  known,  is  the  signal  for  the  surgeon  that  the  furtlier 
administration  of  the  anaesthetic  should  be  limited.    Even  in  complete 
anaesthesia  the  pupils  should  remain  contracted,  their  gradual  dilata- 
tion indicating  an  insufficient  respiration,  while  their  sudden  dilatation 
18  a  sign  of  imminent  danger  to  life.     [As  the  pupils  aLso  dilate  during 
recovery  from  the  anaraithetic,  their  dilatation  may  also  be  an  indica- 
tion ofthis.— Tr.] 

As  a  rule,  in  chloroform  anaesthesia  the  pulse  is  but  slightly  slowed, 
and  after  a  time  the  face  becomes  pale.  Marked  retardation  of  the 
pulse  to  50  beats  or  less  per  minute  and  extreme  pallor  are  signs  of 
a  dangerous  impairment  of  the  circulation.  In  ether  anaesthesia,  on 
the  contrary,  the  face  remains  flushed  and  the  pulse  is  usually  some- 
what accelerated.  [If  before  operation  the  pulse  has  been  abnormally 
rapid,  it  very  frequently  is  distinctly  slowed  and  strengthened. — Tr.] 
In  complete  ana^thesia  with  ether  or  chloroform  the  respiration 
should  be  somewhat  slowed,  but  should  be  regular  and  sufficiently 
deep. 

IxFLUEXCE  OX  MoTOR  AND  Sensory  Functtoxs. — The  mere  surface 
picture  of  anaesthesia  shows  that  the  sensibility  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
IS  abolished  before  the  motor  functions,  perception  of  pain  and  touch 
being  abolished  at  a  stage  in  which  the  consciousness  is  still  filled  with 
dreams  which  cause  active  movements.  The  observations  of  Hitzig 
have  clearly  demonstrated  this  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  the 
•enson"  and  motor  functions  of  the  cortex. 

DariDg  his  experiments  in  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  this  author 
found  tfiat  the  irritability  of  the  motor  portion  of  the  cortex  was  abolished 
only   during   very   deep   ether  narcosis.     "  Even   when   every   trace   of   reflexes 
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had  dnoipfMrnnHi,  what  mn  ^Lt  b&qsc  lateaag  k93ocx  cdmnli,  siicli  ma  those  cans 
bj  fnUimig  ^m  the  dKr»  or  bj  iCroo^  imiaetioB  rBrrorts  in  the  nasal  maoo 
mcabraBK'f  ba  feosvr  prodnevfi  aoj  rcdex  effects  vikaterer,  some  of  the  mot 
centres  stul  reairUfi  t*>  b>»I  stfTralatf^^a,''  For  tibe  pharmacologist  it  is  i 
iBtertatln^  fa^  that  w^ile  eua»-  U  faaQr  able  to  prevent  any  effects  fro 
stbnnlation  of  the  eer^ral  cortex^  Hitzif  focxnd  that  morf^une  never  weakem 
the  effects  of  such  stiBniIatioB.  even  wiien  rerr  lar^ge  doaes  were  administen 
intravenoosfj.  This  cieaHj  6emasLstrau»  the  fondamental  difference  betwei 
the  action  <i4  chk>roforBi  a&i  ecihier  and  that  of  morphine  on  the  motor  tracts. 
Bermsi^m  has  shown  that  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog  behaves  in  the  San 
fashion  as  the  cerebral  cortex.  Th.is  author,  br  stoppage  of  the  blood  flow  throii| 
the  lower  portion  of  the  spLnal  cor>i.  protected  this  portion  of  the  cord  from  ti 
action  of  chloroform  present  in  the  blood,  and  found  that  the  motor  organs 
the  poisoned  portion  of  the  cord  were,  under  these  conditions,  able  to  react 
stimuli  reaching  them  from  the  lower  anpoisoned  portion  although  the  senso: 
receptive  organs  in  the  upper  pMsoned  portion  were  already  completely  inc 
citable. 

It  therefore  appears  that  everirwhere  in  the  central  nervous  g3^ste 
the  motor  organs  become  narcotized  much  later  than  the  sensory  one 
It  is  significant,  in  this  connection,  that  the  respiratory  centres,  whi< 
maintain  the  respiratory  movements  long  after  any  reactions  to  se 
sory  stimuli  have  ceased  to  occur,  are  automatic  motor  centres. 

Many  facts  indicate  further  that  the  motor  centres  experien 
an  augmentation  of  their  excitability  before  they  are  depressed  1 
these  amesthetics.  Krapelin,  in  psychophysical  experiments,  was  al 
to  demonstrate  a  facilitation  of  the  inauguration  of  motor  acts  durii 
the  earlier  phases  of  the  alteration  of  the  consciousness  produced  1 
ether  and  chloroform,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  perception  was  retards 
from  the  start  It  therefore  appears  that  these  two  phases  of  ment 
activity,  the  perception  of  external  impressions  and  the  motor  inne 
vation,  are  influenced  in  opposite  fashions,  just  as  is  the  case  durii 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  action  of  alcohol. 

This  close  relationship  in  the  psychical  effects  of  alcohol  and  < 
small  doses  of  ether  is  also  expressed  by  the  fact  that  ether  too  pp 
duces  a  distinct  euphoria,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  occasional  occu 
rence  of  the  chronic  abuse  of  ether  {Ewald).  It  is  stated  that  i 
Ireland  ether  drinking  is  a  comparatively  wide-spread  vice. 

The  excitability  of  the  peripheral  nerve-trunks  is  certainly  at  fir 
markedly  augmented  by  the  local  action  of  chloroform  or  ether,  th 
effect  being  followed  by  a  depression  and  finally  by  the  abolition  < 
their  excitability  if  they  are  further  exposed  to  the  action  of  the« 
vapors  {Bernstein,  Waller  and  Bethe) . 

The   primarily   stimulating   effect  of   ether   and   chloroform,   like   that 
alcohol,  occurs  also  in  vegetable  cells,  Elfving  having  found  the  respiration  < 
plants  to  be  increased  by  these  drugs,  while,  according  to  Kegel,  they  also  increa 
the  assimilation  of  CO^ 

While  the  narcotic  actions  of  ether  and  chloroform  on  the  eerebrui 
differ  from  each  other  only  quantitatively,  when,  disregarding  the 
amesthetic  actions,  we  investigate  the  disturbances  and  alterations  c 
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fonetion  which  occur  during  anaesthesia,  we  find  very  essential  differ- 
ences in  the  actions  of  these  two  most  widely  used  anaesthetics. 

ClKTAIN  DISTURBANCES  OCCURRING  DURING  ANAESTHESIA  are  merely 

mechanical  results  of  the  muscular  relaxation, — for  example,   the 
interference  with  respiration  and  asphyxia,  occasioned  by  the  tongue 
falling  back  on  the  larynx,  and  the  interference  with  the  power  of 
swallowing,  which  may  cause  aspiration  pneumonia.    Another  frequent 
disturbance,  particularly  at  the  start,  is  vomiting,  which  is  probably 
of  central  causation,  and  not  due  to  the  local  irritating  effects  of  the 
anasthetic  which  may  be  swallowed  with  the  saliva.    [The  local  irritat- 
ing effect  in  the  pharynx  doubtless  at  times  plays  a  role  in  producing 
sacb  vomiting,  and  it  also  seems  to  the  translator  that  the  local 
irritating  effects,  especially  of  ether,  in  the  stomach,  which  frequently 
appear  to  cause  a  free  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  cannot  be  disre- 
garded as  a  probable  contributory  cause  of  the  nausea  and  vomiting 
which  follow  the  recovery  from  the  anaesthetic. — Tr.] 

Annoifing  Reflexes. — ^When  the  vapor  of  ether  or  chloroform  is 
inhaled,  there  occur  a  number  of  reflexes,  just  as  is  the  case  after 
the  inhalation  of  other  irritating  gases,  which  reactions  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be,  as  it  were,  defensive  in  their  nature,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  organism  endeavors  to  guard  the  respiratory  tract  from  the 
entrance  of  irritating  vapors.  Especially  in  experiments  on  ani- 
mals there  occurs  with  great  regularity  a  stoppage  of  the  respiration 
in  the  phase  of  expiration,  or  violent  expiratory  efforts  and  convulsive 
closure  of  the  pharynx,  which  are  due  to  reflexes  originating  in  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  as  a  result  of  the  irritation  of  the  terminations 
of  the  trigeminus  (Kratschner) .  The  more  concentrated  the  vapors 
inhaled,  the  more  well  developed  is  this  reflex.  After  a  short  period, 
this  stoppage  of  the  respiration  passes  off,  and  the  breathing  then 
continues  regularly  and  deeply  (see  Fig.  4).  Simultaneously  with 
this  inhibition  of  the  respiration,  there  often  occurs  a  very  pronounced 
slowing  of  the  pulse,  which  also  is  reflexly  induced,  and  at  times  the 
heart  may  cease  to  beat  temporarily.  [This  reflex  inhibition  of  the 
heart  would  appear  to  be  a  contributory  cause  of  death  in  some  cases 
of  sudden  death  at  the  very  commencement  of  chloroform  anaesthesia. — 
Tr,] 

In  man  these  reflexes  produce  slighter  effects  than  in  the  rabbit 
or  in  the  cat,  and  consequently,  if  one  commences  the  anaesthetization 
very  gradually,  administering  such  slight  concentrations  of  the  anaes- 
thetic that  they  produce  only  slight  irritation,  and  if  this  concentra- 
tion be  only  gradually  increased,  as  a  rule  these  disturbing  reflexes 
may  be  completely  avoided,  for  the  reflex  centres  will  be  sufficiently 
narcotized  to  prevent  their  reaction  to  the  irritation  caused  when  the 
concentration  of  the  inhaled  anaesthetic  is  great  enough  to  produce  its 
local  irritating  effect  in  the  upper  air-passages. 

The  first  effects  on  the  respiilvtion  produced  by  the  anaesthetic 
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after  its  absorption  are  an  acceleration  and  deepening 
tory  movements,  which  may  be  beat  observed  in  vagotc 
for  v/iik  intact  vagi  the  refles  effects  originating  in 
uen'cs  complicate  the  picture.  Enoll'  and  Ciishny  { 
assume  a  primary  excitation  of  the  respiratory  centre 
of  surgical  aniesthesia  the  breathing,  which  during  the 
ment  was  irregular,  becomes  regular  and  slightly  slow 
sensibility  is  abolished,  the  respiratory  centre  is  no  loB 
any  reflexes,  even  long  before  it  is  itself  depressed  (Ct 
narcosis  is  pushed  beyond  the  necessary  stage,  a  final  I 
which  the  breathing  either  gradually  becomes  shallowe 
and  finally  stops  entirely,  or,  but  much  less  frequentij 
less  suddenly.  In  general,  observations  on  animals  ii 
respiratory  centre  resists  the  acd'oii  of  full  atKEsthetim 
longer  than  it  does  those  of  chloroform,  and  the  prat 
of  surgeons  demonstrates  that  asphyxia  occurs  much 
with  ether  than  with  chloroform. 

ACTION  ON  THE  CIRCULATION 
Vasomotor  Centres. — There  is  a  much  greater  di 
the  two  ancesthetics  in  respect  to  the  intensity  of  th) 
vasomotor  centres  and  the  heart.     The  vasomotor  ce 
the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
the  start,  particularly  depressed  by  ether  and  chloro 
quently  at  the  start  of  the  narcosis  the  face  becomei 
chloroform  is  inhaled,  however,  as  a  rule,  the  blood  s 
diminishes  as  the  aniesthesia  becomes  deeper,  becau; 
systems  lose  their  tone  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  bloi 
to  go  to  these  other  regions.    With  ether,  on  the  C' 
usually  remains  flushed,  for  the  vasomotor  centres 
vascular  systems  are  much  less  affected  by  it  than  b; 
Chloroform  depresses  the  vasomotor  centres  fa> 
ether,  so  that,  even  when  chloroform  aniesthesia  is  ci 
the  blood-pressure  falls  decidedly,  while  when  etht 
for  a  long  time  remain  at  the  normal  level.     In  ai 
this  difference  may  be  strikingly  demonstrated  ii 
antesthetized  with  doses  of  these  two  anffsthetics  wl 
cient  to  induce  auEesthesia.     While  it  is  true  that 
concentration  of  the  blood  is  very  gradually  inereasE 
anorathesia  is  induced  only  after  30-35  minutes  of 
administration  of  the  ana^thetic  complete  insenaib 
abolition  of  the  reflexes  may  be  obtained  without  in 
the  blood -pressure,  with  the  continued  maintenance 
of  anaesthesia  the  blood-pressure  falls  slowly  anc 
that  after  about  an  hour  it  may  be  reduced  to  one- 
height  and  after  2iA  hours  to  one-third,  while  tl 
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tV  tnost   pocfprfnl  stimuH,  such  as  asphyxia  or  a  suddeD  anipmia 
I^odncvd  by  li^ating  all  the  arteries  passing  to  the  brain,  although  at 
I^  timv   iiui   moderately  slowed  but  powerful  heart-beats  are  still-™ 
■bit  to  maintain  the  blood-pressure  at  a  level  corresponding  to  thi 
)<MTed  mft^r  tlie  complete  relaxation  of  the  vessels  which  fullowi 
wetiaa  of  the  cervical  eord. 

The  greater  the  concentration  of  the  chloroform  in  the  blood,  the 
W*  crident  does  its  action  on  the  heart  become.  As  a  eousequenee, 
ategalarities  in  the  heart-beat  may  often  be  noted  early  in  a  chloro- 
ftan  amestbesia,  for  the  percentage  of  chloroform  in  the  blood  neces- 
mty  for  Ibe  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  ana-sthesia — according  to 
f^  on  an  average  0.035  per  cent. — is  sufficient  to  weaken  the  heart's 
aetim,  aa  ahown  by  Sherrington  and  Sowton  in  their  experiments 
m  aoniring  mammalian  hearts  perfused  with  blood  containing 
dUorafonn. 

Sbreover.  without  any  direct  participation  of  the  heart,  the  results 
•f  tke  geoer^  vascular  relaxation  are  dangerous  enough,  for,  as  the 
Uoid  eoUn-tH  in  the  splanchnic  vessels,  the  other  portions  of  the  body 
munnt  but  little  blood,  the  fac«  of  the  aniesLlietized  subject  becomes 
fafe  and  his  skin  cold,  while  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  and  collapse 
9mj  oocnr  during  the  anaesthesia. 

Of  iftKaler  practical  importance  than  this  gradual  fall  iu  the 
Uaid-pRHsun.*,  oecarring  when  chloroform  is  pushed  too  far,  is  the 
aaddot  ocBation  of  the  cardiac  activity,  which  may  occur  if  too  large 
^mmmtUits  reach  the  blood  at  one  time.  With  ether  this  danger  is 
far  kai  itaminent,  for  the  difference  in  the  concentration  of  the  drug 
vhicb  is  auffieient  for  ansestheaia  and  that  which  causes  cessation  of 
tb»  heart's  activity  is  much  smaller  with  cliloroform  than  with  ether, 
This  m,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  decisive  difference 
e  two  anesthetics. 

A  C'AawAc  Poison. — The  earlier  investigators  also 
,  that  dijorofonn  impaired  the  activity  of  the  heart.  Snow, 
m  cariy  as  186^  having  observed  that  the  vapor  of  chloroform  when 
finotlf  applied  to  the  exposed  heart  stopped  its  beating.  Luter, 
tiAiimmun  '  demoostnited  that  the  cardiac  acti\-ity  was  impaired  by 
tV  t&halation  of  rhloroforra,  and  numerous  later  experiments  in  which 
laiiuui  netboda  vere  employed  have  brought  further  proof  that  this 
■  ».* 

VpirffT  <>xperimental  methoda  have  rendered  it  possible  to  demou- 
<n^  in  tb«'  m<»l  'vtmplete  fnKhion  the  hnrmful  effect  of  chlonifomi 
^Avianlatetl  mammalian  heart.    While  these  methods  will  be  niori> 

n'rtion  ehould  b»  mKdc  ot  the  inttrenting  experimentB  of 

rliu-d,  witli  thp  Hid  nf  H  (TOHx-firciiliition  bptwecn  two  nni- 

,.,  ,    ...  ninB  rliWofnrin  ■cIhI  In  ane  only  on  thp  ccntrnl  nrrvniiB 

f  Is  tbi>  other  )t  ■rt<^l  only  od  t^f  hiitrt.     !□  thtw  pvperinirntn  thu 

ator»J*  ffti  when  the  blood  containing  tho  cliloroform  roAclicd  tha 
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continue  regularly  and  normally  (Rosenfeld).  Such 
indicate  that  the  circulation  is  markedly  impaired  t 
cautiously  conducted  chloroform  anasthesia  and  relative 
markedly  than  is  the  respiration.  On  the  other  hanj 
administered  cautiously,  complete  ani'sthesia  is  readily 
out  causing  any  change  in  the  blood-pressure,  and  e' 
amesthesia  is  continued  for  hours  the  carotid  pressure 
slightly.  In  fact,  if  during  a  ehlopoform  aniesthesia  the 
has  been  caused  to  fall  slowly  and  progressively  and  e 
tilted  and  the  aniesthetization  continued  with  it,  the 
will  gradually  rise  once  more. 

In  man  the  same  holds  true.  Blavel,  using  Garto 
found  that  in  100  ether  aniesthesias  of  average  dura' 
pressure  remained  above  the  normal  throughout,  whil 
form  anesthesias  it  was  regularly  below  the  normal  It 

Thus  far  the  fall  in  blood-pressure  during  chloi 
has  been  represented  as  the  result  of  a  depression  of  vai 
but  without  any  presentation  of  proof  that  this  is  so. 
clear  that  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  power  of  the 
cause  a  fall  in  the  blood-pressure,  and  earlier  investiga 
uted  this  without  question  to  a  weakening  of  the 
Scheinesson '  was  the  first  to  observe  vasodilatation 
ear  during  ansesthesia,  which  he  attributed  to  depress 
motor  centres.  In  the  rabbit,  after  section  of  the  vas( 
one  ear,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  causes  a  dilata 
vessels  of  the  other  ear  whose  nerves  are  still  intac 
consequently  it  is  evident  that  this  vasodilatation  is 
The  acceleration  of  the  blood  flow  from  a  mesenter 
by  Pick  indicates  that,  when  the  vessels  are  relaxed  d 
narcosis,  the  blood  collects  chiefly  in  the  vessels  of  th 
A  similar  depression  of  the  vasomotor  centres  is  cau 
much  slighter  degree  and  only  by  much  larger  dosei 

Action  on  the  TTeakt. — It  is  very  possible  that  in 
form  narcosis,  in  addition  to  the  vasomotor  depress 
of  the  heart  action  is  also  responsible  for  the  grad 
pressure,  for,  as  will  soon  be  discussed  more  fully 
powerful  cardiac  poison  in  concentrations  which  are  1 
than  that  necessary  for  the  induction  of  aniesthesia, 
even  slighter  concentrations  may  well  produce  such  ( 
on  the  heart  for  a  considerable  period.  However,  a 
in  blood-pressure  is  chiefly  due  to  the  depression 
centres.  This  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  thf 
very  slowly  increasing  the  amount  of  chloroform  iu 
complete  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  centres  wh 
continues  to  beat  relatively  well.  Under  such  condil 
centres  are  found  to  be  completely  insusceptible  to  s 
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Ike  moet   powerful  sttmnU,  sarh  as  asphyxia  or  a  sud<len  anemia 
fi«n}t)M>()  by  ligating  all  the  arteries  passing  to  the  brain,  although  at 

:■    the    mciderately  slowed  but  powerful  heart-beats  art?  still 

:!nLain  the  bl'md-pressure  at  a  level  corresponding  to  that 
jtfter  the  complete  relaxation  of  the  vessels  which  follows 
.    _  .-     z  the  ccrvii-al  cord. 

ii»  lET^ater  (he  concentration  of  the  chloroform  ia  the  blood,  the 
■BT*  eridfnt  does  its  ai^tion  on  (he  heart  become.  As  a  consequence, 
iinfnaJ>riti«s  in  the  heart-beat  may  often  be  noted  early  in  a  chloro- 
&nB  smexthtiMS,  for  the  percentage  of  chloroform  in  the  blood  neces- 
«ry  for  the  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  aniesthesia — according  to 
P«U  oo  an  average  0.035  per  cent. — is  sufficient  to  weaken  the  heart 's 
actiev,  as  shown  by  Sherrington  and  Sowton  in  their  experiments 
4a   aornvinK    mammalian    hearts    perfused    with    biood    containing 


MiwcoTer,  withont  any  direct  participation  of  the  heart,  the  results 
•f  the  general  vascular  relaxation  are  dangerous  enough,  for,  as  the 
■load  eollMrta  in  the  splanchnic  vessels,  the  other  portions  of  the  body 
iiMJii  but  little  blood,  the  face  of  the  anesthetized  subject  becomes 
pA  and  his  skin  cold,  while  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  and  collapse 
waj  oeeor  during  the  ana^thesia. 

Of  greater  praetical  importance  than  this  gradual  fall  in  the 
,  occurring  when  chloroform  is  pushed  too  far,  is  the 
satioQ  of  the  cardiac  acti^Hty,  which  may  occur  if  too  large 
rtach  ike  blood  at  one  time.  With  ether  this  danger  ia 
br  leaa  Imminent,  for  the  diiTerence  in  the  concentration  of  the  drug 
■kaeh  ia  sufficient  for  aos'sthesia  and  that  which  causes  cessation  of 
Ak  heart  *s  activity  is  much  smaller  with  chloroform  than  with  ether. 
X%m  ia,  from  the  pmctical  point  of  view,  the  decisive  difference 
Wc»CTii  these  two  amealhetics. 

CHuamorofOs  a  CARi»i.iC  Poison. — The  earlier  investigators  also 
aaCaeed  that  chloroform  impaired  the  activity  of  the  heart,  Snow, 
aa  aariy  aa  ISo2,  ha^nng  observed  that  the  vapor  of  chloroform  when 
iiwilj  appliwi  to  the  exposed  heart  stopped  its  beating,  Later, 
tektimitno^ '  demotistrated  that  the  cardiac  activity  was  impaired  by 
fte  mhalatinn  of  cfalnroform,  and  numerous  later  experiments  in  Mhich 
Tariaoi  methoda  were  employed  have  brought  further  proof  that  this 

Sfwer  eip«'ri mental  methods  have  rendered  it  possible  to  demon- 
•trm»«  in  the  most  complete  fniihion  the  harmful  elTect  of  chlonifonn 
«  tlbe  iaolsteil  mammaliBn  heart.    While  these  methods  vdW  be  more 

•  An—* C  ***w-  nwTitlon  otiouM  bp  midp  of  the  inli^rpiitintr  i-xrH-riment*  of 
^^mO  mmt  B^iyrr  IB  which.  iTith  tho  aid  oF  n  cronB-cirritlntiun  bvtwwn  two  ani- 
■ri^  tb«  blosd  mBtainlnic  rtiloruronii  ai'led  rn  one  only  on  tho  n-nlrni  nrrvoun 
■M^  vttU  in  tbr  ollm  it  sctn)  only  on  Dip  li(4irt.  In  llicw  i-xprTimcnl*  tht 
t^^mn^mn  slway*  lell  wbm  tlie  blouU  coiitainini;  tlic  cblorolomi  r«aKli«<l  Uic 
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after  its  a&sorptuxi  are  an  aceelermticKi  and  deepening  of  the  respira- 
torv  izu>vem£nta*  wiudi  may  be  best  ofaaerred  in  Tagotomized  sabjects, 
for  with  intai:t  vazi  the  redex  fleets  originating  in  the  pulmonary 
nerves  complieate  the  pietnre.  Kmoll  ^  and  Cuskny  go  so  far  as  to 
asBome  a  primary  exdtation  of  the  respiratory  centre.  In  the  stage 
of  sarzical  anaesthesia  the  breathing,  which  during  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment was  inegnlar^  becomes  regoLar  and  slightly  slowed,  and,  as  the 
aenaibilrty  is  abolshed.  the  re^iratory  centre  is  no  longer  affected  by 
any  reflexpis  exen  long  before  it  is  itself  depressed  (Cuskny).  If  the 
narcosis  is  pndied  beyond  the  necessary  stage,  a  final  stage  follows  in 
which  the  breathing  either  gradually  becomes  shallower  and  shallower 
and  finally  stops  entirely,  or^  but  much  less  frequently,  stops  more  or 
less  suddenly.  In  generaL  observations  on  unimalg  indicate  that  the 
nspiraiory  centre  resists  the  actio-n  of  fuB  anastlutizing  doses  of  ether 
longer  than  it  does  those  of  cUoroformf  and  the  practical  experience 
of  surgeons  demonstrates  that  asphyxia  occurs  much  less  frequently 
with  ether  than  with  chloroform. 

ACTION  ox  THE  CmCULATlOX 

YASOMOTCtt  Cextbes. — There  is  a  much  greater  difference  between 
the  two  anaesthetics  in  resx)ect  to  the  intensity  of  their  effects  on  the 
vasomotor  centres  and  the  heart.  The  vasomotor  centres  controlling 
the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  particularly  those  of  the  face,  are,  from 
the  start,  particularly  depressed  by  ether  and  chloroform,  and  conse- 
quently at  the  start  of  the  narcosis  the  face  becomes  flushed.  When 
chloroform  is  inhaled,  however,  as  a  rule,  the  blood  supply  to  the  skin 
diminishes  as  the  anaesthesia  becomes  deeper,  because  other  vascular 
systems  lose  their  tone  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  blood  leaves  the  skin 
to  go  to  these  other  regions.  With  ether,  en  the  contrary,  the  face 
usually  remains  flushed,  for  the  vasomotor  centres  controlling  other 
vascular  systems  are  much  less  affected  by  it  than  by  chloroform. 

Chloroform  depresses  the  vasomotor  centres  far  more  than  does 
ether,  so  that,  even  when  chloroform  anaesthesia  is  cautiously  induced, 
the  blood-pressure  falls  decidedly,  while  when  ether  is  used  it  may 
for  a  long  time  remain  at  the  normal  level.  In  animal  experiments 
this  difference  may  be  strikingly  demonstrated  if  the  animals  are 
ansesthetized  with  doses  of  these  two  anaesthetics  which  are  just  suffi- 
cient to  induce  anaesthesia.  While  it  is  true  that  if  the  chloroform 
concentration  of  the  blood  is  very  gradually  increased  so  that  complete 
anaesthesia  is  induced  only  after  30-35  minutes  of  absolutely  regular 
administration  of  the  anaesthetic  complete  insensibility  and  complete 
abolition  of  the  reflexes  may  be  obtained  without  inducing  any  fall  in 
the  blood-pressure,  with  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  same  degree 
of  anaesthesia  the  blood-pressure  falls  slowly  and  progressively,  so 
that  after  about  an  hour  it  may  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  normal 
height  and  after  2i/>  hours  to  one-third,  while  the  respiration  may 
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continue  regularly  and  normally  (Rosenfeld).  Such  experiments 
indicate  that  the  circulation  is  markedly  impaired  even  by  very 
cautiously  conducted  chloroform  anaesthesia  and  relatively  much  more 
markedly  than  is  the  respiration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ether  be 
administered  cautiously,  complete  anaesthesia  is  readily  induced  with- 
out causing  any  change  in  the  blood-pressure,  and  even  when  the 
anaesthesia  is  continued  for  hours  the  carotid  pressure  need  fall  bat 
slightly.  In  fact,  if  during  a  chloroform  anaesthesia  the  blood-preflEmm 
has  been  caused  to  fall  slowly  and  progressively  and  ether  be  sabsti- 
tuted  and  the  anaesthetization  continued  with  it,  the  blood-preanofe 
will  gradually  rise  once  more. 

In  man  the  same  holds  true.  Blauel,  using  Gartner's  tonometer, 
found  that  in  100  ether  anaesthesias  of  average  duration  the  blood- 
pressure  remained  above  the  normal  throughout,  while  in  37  chloro- 
form anaesthesias  it  was  regularly  below  the  normal  level. 

Thus  far  the  fall  in  blood-pressure  during  chloroform  narcosis 
has  been  represented  as  the  result  of  a  depression  of  vasomotor  centres, 
but  without  any  presentation  of  proof  that  this  is  so.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  power  of  the  heart  must  also 
cause  a  fall  in  the  blood-pressure,  and  earlier  investigators  have  attrib- 
uted this  without  question  to  a  weakening  of  the  cardiac  action. 
Scheinesson^  was  the  first  to  observe  vasodilatation  in  the  rabbit's 
ear  during  anaesthesia,  which  he  attributed  to  depression  of  the  va^ 
motor  centres.  In  the  rabbit,  after  section  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  of 
one  ear,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  causes  a  dilatation  only  of  the 
vessels  of  the  other  ear  whose  nerves  are  still  intact  {KnoU^)j  and 
consequently  it  is  evident  that  this  vasodilatation  is  caused  centrally. 
The  acceleration  of  the  blood  flow  from  a  mesenteric  vein  observed 
by  Pick  indicates  that,  when  the  vessels  are  relaxed  during  chloroform 
narcosis,  the  blood  collects  chiefly  in  the  vessels  of  the  lower  abdomen. 
A  similar  depression  of  the  vasomotor  centres  is  caused  by  ether  in  a 
much  slighter  degree  and  only  by  much  larger  doses. 

Action  on  the  Heart. — It  is  very  possible  that  in  the  usual  chloro- 
form narcosis,  in  addition  to  the  vasomotor  depression,  a  weakening 
of  the  heart  action  is  also  responsible  for  the  gradual  fall  in  blood- 
pressure,  for,  as  will  soon  be  discussed  more  fully,  chloroform  is  a 
powerful  cardiac  poison  in  concentrations  which  are  but  slightly  higher 
than  that  necessary  for  the  induction  of  anaesthesia,  and  consequently 
even  slighter  concentrations  may  well  produce  such  effects  when  acting 
on  the  heart  for  a  considerable  period.  However,  at  the  start  the  fall 
in  blood-pressure  is  chiefly  due  to  the  depression  of  the  vasomotor 
centres.  This  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  by 
very  slowly  increasing  the  amount  of  chloroform  in  the  blood  to  cause 
complete  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  centres  while  the  heart  still 
continues  to  beat  relatively  well.  Under  such  conditions  the  vasomotor 
centres  are  found  to  be  completely  insusceptible  to  stimulation  by  even 
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tbtr  most  powerfuJ  stimuli,  snirh  as  asphj'xia  or  a  sudden  anipmia 
[iratluced  by  U^ating  all  the  arteries  passing  to  the  brain,  although  at 
this  tinw.'  the  moderately  slowed  but  powerful  heart-beats  are  still 
able  to  maintain  the  blood-pressure  at  a  level  corresponding  to  that 
•hienred  after  the  cranplete  relaxation  of  the  vessels  which,  follows 
■rtion  of  (he  cemeal  cord. 

The  greater  the  concentration  of  the  chloroform  in  the  blood,  the 
aore  evident  does  its  action  on  the  heart  become.  As  a  consequence, 
angalarities  in  the  heart-beat  may  often  be  noted  early  in  a  chloro- 
ferm  •sffstbesia,  for  the  percentage  of  chloroform  in  the  blood  neces- 
arr  for  the  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  anaesthesia — according  to 
PM  oo  an  average  0.035  per  cent. — is  sufHcient  to  weaken  the  heart's 
MtiDn.  as  shoH'n  by  Sherrington  and  Sowton  in  their  experiments 
m  mrYiving  mammalian  hearts  perfused  with  blood  containing 
(Uonfonn. 

MoreoT«r,  without  any  direct  participation  of  the  heart,  the  results 
•f  tfa«  grraeral  vascular  relaxation  are  dangerous  enough,  for.  as  the 
Uood  oollects  in  the  splanchnic  vessels,  the  other  portions  of  the  body 
iMetTe  trat  little  blood,  the  face  of  the  anicsthetized  subject  becomes 
■jiit  and  his  skin  cold,  while  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  and  collapse 
during  the  amesthesia. 
Of  greater  practical  Importance  than  this  gradual  fall  in  the 
re.  occurring  when  chloroform  is  pushed  too  far,  is  the 
itJuD  of  the  cjirdiac  activity,  which  may  occur  if  too  large 
^mamies  rfcch  the  blood  at  one  lime.  With  ether  this  danger  is 
>'la«  iinininent,  for  the  difference  in  the  concentration  of  thf  drug 
tfcUl  is  sufficient  for  auiesthesia  and  tliat  which  causes  cessation  of 
beartV  activity'  is  much  smaller  with  chloroform  than  with  ether. 
K  ia,  from  tbe  practical  point  of  view,  the  decisive  difference 
men  theae  two  anesthetics. 

CmjcmarasM  x  Caeduc  Poison. — The  earlier  investigators  also 

that  chloroform  impaired  the  activity  of  the  heart.  Stww, 

..-i  1S52,  hnvini^  oh!«cn'i>d  that  the  vapor  of  chloroform  when 

<-,[>pliwi   to  the  exposed   heart  .stopped   ita   beating.     Later, 

.iwM  '  dfrmunstmt'yl  Ihat  the  cardiac  actirity  was  unpaired  by 

".jtaiino  of  chloroform,  and  numerous  later  experiment'*  in  which 

:•  methods  were  employed  have  brought  further  proof  that  this 

fver  rX7>erimental  methods  have  rendered  it  possible  to  demon- 
•»•  in  Ibo  mont  cnmpk'le  fashion  Ihc  Iitirmful  effect  of  chloroform 
•^  ^«alat«d  mammalian  heart.    While  th****  methods  will  Ih-  more 

'  -j^oK  alhrn.  inmlion  dicmM  he  mmde  of  tha  inti-mtinK  cipfrlmenta  ot 

uhI  dhorf  In  nliirh.  nitli  th*  alil  of  a  criMn-cirrutntlun  livtHtrn  two  anl- 

«d  roDtainini;  c)ili>rnfcirm  artcd  la  oac  only  on  tlic  rpntrnl  nervnu* 

I  hi  tfav  otlwT  kt  artMl  only  on  th«  ht«rt.     In  ttiM«  pxpctimFnln  thff 

f  ahmjra  fell  when  the  blood  oontKining  tb*  cblorofonii  naclinl  tliB 


t^    j^-.i  Tm  iLx-T  IF  i:e>tbal  nervous  system 

■_.'■  :_■  •_•!«•-.  —  "iir-  •:iarr--r  n  "he  ?hiiraiacijl«:27  -}£  tli»?  CirtToIativn, 
-  ..■  '■-  -  ^-  7:.-n~  ;:~-!i  i-.-r-.  3';*.".'*,  ziakiz^  is^  of  an  eiprri- 
z  ■-."—  z-_  :  -  ~i..-:i  ":!:•  :ii  •  •:-;:ir!=sETir^  ieren.«i5  eiolniiivelj  on  Ae 
~  ::  :  ".-  '  ._.-  ir  _-".  i^is  ^Jh^m  'iiaT  •±i*  irii*ilatioii  of  chlvn-form 
~-  -.  ""'■-:  -ir  .'    "  ^i-L^r--"  :-Lli:^--fi  ry  a  fall  in  th»*  bj»i-prcS5are 

_".  .   : "   _  -  -  -  .^"^ —  ."•  .-~-  ':  "T-:  ji'.:»-r*^:i'ieiiilj  of  anv  aotioii  on  the 

.I'-r.^   :  .-^  ■•-      — --TL   Ti_l-  -III*   _ZLidla*:n:ii  ':f  ^rr'^n^  etiier  vawr, 
'  -  ~  ----     .:~— :-:  :   '  i  •• ::.-:.  >r'L:i.»r  T^rr-OiLalr-rrs  the  bl-x-i-pressure 

:  -    ir-  ."';-.- 1".      I  ir-~.d"i.i_"  ^►^rr::**^!  !ie;irt3  ir  has  been  p«>ssible 

.     •:-:_::•     -..-z- ■.---  — j.'.-  rrvin  infrr-rii.!*?  in  thr  action  exerted 

:   -.:-  :.-.:•     -  -j^—  —r     iZiPsT_:.r-i.:'S.     Tz<ii^  ■  v nd:ioteti  by  Dk'&a/ia 

:    r-  rr     i.  .-—.•.    ^:  rim-r  rii-  zi' ~  rt-it^n:  exp-rrinents  conducted 

:    :.' hj:  ^  ..^  r.:^/^  Zi-ijrru  'ui^r  LrziviLstrared  :hat  the  molecular 

:    ::^.".  Zi-     z   •  i^  -^  :  tzl  li  I  -t'Zkt  -T"z_:h  pr'>i:i«}e  death  of  the 

.      -    ..*•    n   • : '   "  r*  7^.   -     :  1  :.:    :j!-.:o.     Pikl  found  0.05S  per 

1-.     :     :.   -  :  "^  II  -2:-   :1  . .:  !-:ii-.iiz.-T*i  in  the  If  ft  ventricle  of  a 

.r  V :_  .1  ij,  :  :^Ti  -.lt ■  rij -i  iz-J.  :ir  -rar^  sapped.*     As.  aeeord- 

::.:  -    *.:-.-  ; -.--i.^   *-L-    ■n^-^z.-r-i"  :n.  ::  :hl:r:f:rni  in  the  blood  when 

-_:-  :.:.—■  ^.^  ^  :— 7    :  :^  -r::^^  'JL't  '--in  U  *till  r-«rating  well,  is  on  the 

.-.-.-^..         •.*   -^7    '..--.    iji-i    L!-!-:riji^  ::•  Xicloux  0.05  per  cent., 

"i-i--   zjrLT-'<  jvi'TT  f::_ii-.-f'.7  i:-*"  ?l:rit  the  dirference  is  between 

•1-    ••  c  -^i^^i"    z.  «'^;-fs?;i-'7  i.r  tir  zidiz.tcnanoe  of  anaesthesia  and 

*.:-i*  -r:_  1  'iiz^-'i  ;.Lri_7r.:r  ::  thif  h-fir:.    Hfre  we  find  the  explanation 

:'  *i-   ::L.vr*   :.  nii-z.  h-rir:   ifdih  ":^h::b.  •:■•^2U^  durinar  chloroform 

I  -  v.<r  "  -<  ■»,        "^llh  rlilTT  €~I:!l    !iSrS   1?  n.'»t  'r^^^Ur. 

[._l:'^. :  Ti^TZ  3'  r:zL.:5.:r:iK  N.\3.:':'$is. — In  order  clearly  to 
-  : - rr'.iji :  :-e  ii-j-Tr  ::  ^hi.h  :2if  b-rdrt  is  exposed  by  the  adminis- 
-71".  -  :'  •  i.v-"rT-i:ri  ;il:r;f:m  varor.  one  must  remember  that 
—rl  :z.:z.~'.:-i^  i:?f.irT  "ir  hrir:  is  th-r  irst  orsran  to  be  imperilled. 
I"  I  i.-**^  ~T  irr  irilirz  "^Ith  a  Ir-ia!  aotion  of  the  chloroform-laden 
':.  •  1  z  :'iij  irrir..  ::r  :he  :'.».i  wh::h  C'^ntains  the  largest  amount 
:  '.Lr  £L.^:h-r:::-  d;— s  i:rr::>  into  the  heart,  and  only  later  is  the 
ar.j>*h-:::  liitrih-itri  ar:-.ini  in  all  portions  of  the  circulation.  The 
h^art  can  thrrrf ore  b-e  vt-ry  seriously  p«>isoned  by  the  sudden  entrance 
:r.".'  1!  of  blood  containir.?  t>:>  much  chloroform,  even  before  any 
L'^n»:r?:!  narcosis  has  devel«'pfd.  If  by  such  abrupt  administration 
of  ohloroff-rm  the  action  of  the  left  ventricle  is  markedly  weakened 
for  f'V*n  a  short  time,  a  vicious  circle  is  produced,  which  with  each 
instfjnt  aiiLTTiffnts  the  damaee  suffered  by  the  heart,  for,  as  the  heart 
'•rriptios  itsf-lf  but  incompletely,  it  is  directly  exposed  to  a  persisting 

•  In  itiiv  ra^f  in  wliicli  Pohl  had  forced  air  saturated  with  chloroform  into 
f.li<>  liiri;.'H  II nr!  in  which  immediate  heart  death  occurred,  as  much  as  0.22  per 
rmt.  wim  found  in  tlir^  l)1ood  contained  in  the  heart.  However,  in  this  case  it 
is  highly  prohnhle  that  a  great  excess  of  chloroform  entered  the  blood  during  the 
IiimI  rcr'pirution. 
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action  of  the  blood  stagna- 
ting in  it  and  containing  i)oisonon8 
amoonts  of  chloroform,  and  conse- 
qiientlj  the  continuation  of  this  con- 
dition  results  in  death  of  the  heart. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  when  the  heart 
ii  suddenly  paralyzed  by  too  large 
dosesof  chloroform,  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
able  to  reviye  it  by  ceasing  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  drag  and  inanga- 
xating  artificial  respiration.    Under 
■oeh  conditions  it  may  be  revived  only 
if  this  blood,  which  is  saturated  with 
chloroform,   be  removed  from  the 
heart,  which  may  be  accomplished  by 
compression  of  tiie  thorax,  and  in  case 
of  need  by  the  intravenous  (or  intra- 
cardiac) administration  of  epinephrin 
1  to  100,000  (see  chapter  on  Circula- 
tum)*    [or  by   transdiaphragmatic 
maaage  of  the  heart,  which  has  al- 
ready under  such  conditions  been  the 
means  of  saving  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  lives. — Tb.] 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  occurs,  chloro- 
form heart  death  presents  a  materi- 
ally different  appearance  from  that 
of  death  due  to  vasomotor  paralysis. 
This  may  be  readily  demonstrated  in 
the  laboratory  by  compelling  an  ani- 
mal to  inhale  all  at  once  large  quanti- 
ties of  chloroform,  in  which  case  the 
blood-pressure  falls  more  or  less  sud- 
denly and  the  cardiac  pulsations  dis- 
appear completely.  After  cessation  of 
the  circulation,  however,  several  res- 
piratory movements  occur,  and  in  fact 
convulsions  due  to  asphyxia  may  oc- 
cur just  as  in  any  other  sudden  stop- 
page of  the  circulation.  In  this  case 
the  stoppage  of  the  heart  puts  an  end 
to  life  before  deep  narcosis  has  been 
attained.    (See  Fig.  6.) 

•Lewis  ('Heart/'  vol  3,  p.  99ff.)  has 
foimd  that  even  small  amounts  of  epine- 

em  will  often  bring  about  fibrillation  in 
rts  ^fpnf*<  to  only  moderate  concentrations  of  chloroform.    It  is  thetefoi^  dteu 
tiiat  the  use  of  tbw  drug  under  tbeae  coDditioDs  may  he  dangerous. — Ta. 
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Haajr-  ^sfes  ^nc*I  jl  -i^  It*"  mir^.  in.  735ek  desth  lias  oecarred 
?  i  i^'T  jnnaiAziii'ia  ff  ^auipiniEs.  ~«^s?  s^rainV  doe  to  sach  sad- 


usi  .-rp^^ftirfntr  *f  -^e  ikPflMi  ^nCL  *nitirijjjf!JL  IS  &  rcsolt  of  cardless 
pTiirz:^  'H  'he  :iizsss.  «f  :i>f  lacs  jminzziQ  if  tke  azuerthetie.  The 
^innntrnz  xc^si  -n^i*^  ji  sxsl  3bb.  •fnic  jpgfi  eoold  not  haTe  been 
ine  i>  uTmintitf-^TrrrTTT  if  TLM  tttti-h  siiiinLjrai  beesose  not  enoa^ 
jati  lesi  2r~?^a.  ts  imcuc?  zarrjss.  a  mlj  isxpiainahte  by  the  fact 
'^gy  tne   inaer*:^^  "lati  'ziurrnxESir'  ^iisomnzscscd  iht  true  cause  of 

A.uujsii  .*f  -ite  Ciu»s  jf  SLrper^mitntSM  Cklofvform  Death. — ^In 

*^in?Ri:prTig  :=ie  ^^jiiesi^  Tnirh  iiafi  yesL  rzr^fabsd  by  animal  erperi- 
nusnanim*  in  r^ssari  ?o  "±1?  snaes  iz  iearri  by  ^:!&lorQfonii,  it  is  seen 
"±13:  Tvn  ±E3]s  maj  ':3e  iiscnjrxiaii^tL  Wr±.  rie  cradoal  abacnrptum  of 
jcm  larze  roanmiis  jf  'hi'tinihra,  jZ  the  ernes  saceamb  to  the 
z^iiasoL  in  iairi7  -^•rml  iesr^tt.  ami  "ite  aboif^acsi  of  the  fonetioiis  of 
:±e  iii^^iir  p«:rz:tnis  :f  "ae  itsiml  2i*r^:c»  ^j^Mn  occurs  in  the 
•:rL»r  :i:  their  r^z:T«  -josceucmlirr.  Jl^  the  Tasomoti^  centre  snffeis 
T»r7  -iarij.  i  sair-^E  faZ  in  the  alccc-pressare  results  from  the 
TiagTiar  rar^ss.  uxi  ±:aZ7  the  ;^s?irarioii  fails,  death  resolt- 


i:i:z  fr-.n  the  !i!«arii:!i  :i  tae  ?r*atiifi:^.  ilthoarfi  the  heart  continnes 
tij  t«it  r-rgijirlv  ami  TFr±.  j.  fair  4»«r«e  of  force.  The  heart  is  conse- 
^^entlj  t2:e  lasc  to  'iie  iz.  this  f orau  whidt  resianbles  the  nsoal  dealh 
cccurrLr^  in  -^ther  iiArrcsis.  In  ihe  other  form,  large  amoonts  of 
dil«:r^'f'>r:n  pas  rapkilj  into  ihe  bLxd  and  paralysis  of  the  heart 
resnltj,  2iL*i,  as  the  p<:iscii<ed  heart  s  xznable  to  expel  this  blood,  which 
is  satnrattrti  ^th  larc^  amoonts  of  ehI<»ofonn.  from  its  cavities  and 
vessels,  aetnal  death  of  the  heart  qnit^kiy  foQows  the  paralysis.  In  this 
form  of  chloroform  death,  the  respiration  ccmtinnes  after  the  heart 
has  ceased  to  beat. 

As  in  practice  intrmediate  16ms  betweqi.  mud  eaBibi]iati<m  fonns  of,  these 
two  occur,  tiie  coascqaent  Tmrrm^  coarse  mad  appearance  of  fatal  chloroform 
accidents  hare  led  to  an  actiTc  discossion  as  to  vhctber  death  in  chloroform 
narcosis  is  dae  to  respiratorv  or  cardiac  paralysis.  Particularly  the  Paris 
Commission  of  1855,  the  Fngli'fth  Commissiofn  of  1864,  and  the  two  Indian  Com- 
missions of  1889  and  of  1890..  have,  br  means  of  numerous  experiments  on 
different  species  cf  awim^U^  firmly  established  the  fact  that  a  proper  adminis- 
tration of  not  too  concentrated  chloroform  vapor,  if  persisted  in,  always 
results  in  the  respiration  stopping  first,  while  the  heart  continues  to  beat  for 
some  time — 2  to  12  minutes — longer.  On  the  other  hand,  other  authors  have 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact  that  death  may  also  result  from  a  primary 
stoppage  of  the  heart  {Scheinesson,^*  Schmey,  Cushny,  Ratimoff,  and  others), 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  these  contradictions  in  the  experimental 
results  are  readily  explained  by  the  variations  in  the  experimental  conditions. 

Chloroform  Death  in  Man. — ^Actual  experience  with  chloroform 
death  in  man  agrees  with  the  experimental  data,  except  that  in  man 
one  often  is  dealing  with  individuals  whose  hearts  have  already  been 
weakened  by  degenerative  changes.  Among  the  autopsy  findings  after 
sudden  death  from  chloroform,  very  frequently  fatty  degeneration 
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of  the  heart  is  noted.  Consequently  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  in 
man  death  due  to  the  heart  should  occur  with  relatively  greater 
frequency  than  is  the  case  in  experiments  on  animals. 

If  the  chloroform  accumulates  in  gradually  increasing  amounts  in 
the  blood,  extreme  pallor  of  the  face  and  cyanosis  develop,  as  expres- 
sions of  the  fact  that  the  vasomotor  and  respiratory  centres  have 
become  incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  and  asphyxia  occurs 
whOe  the  heart  continues  to  beat.  If  in  such  cases  artificial  respiration 
be  instituted  promptly  enough,  the  natural  respiratory  movements, 
as  a  rule,  start  up  again  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  chloroform  has  been 
eliminated.  However,  cases  do  occur  in  which  the  respiration  does  not 
return  although  the  heart  clearly  continues  to  beat  for  some  time 
longer. 

Noihnagel  and  RoMbach  mention  such  a  caae  in  which  artificial  respiration 
mm  carried  on  in  a  most  efficient  fashion  for  half  an  hour,  as  long  as  the  heart 
eontinned  to  beat,  without  any  reappearance  of  the  voluntary  respirations.  Quite 
^aracteristic  of  such  irreparable  respiratory  paralysis  in  the  presence  of  a 
heart  which  continued  to  beat  well,  is  the  description  of  Jenop'a  case  of  a  man, 
aged  48,  to  whom  chloroform  was  to  be  administered  on  account  of  the  amputation 
01  a  finger.  "  The  patient  was  more  restless  than  usual  and  was  completely 
iBBSthetized  after  the  administration  of  not  more  than  two  drachms  of  chloro- 
tontk.  The  operation  was  about  to  start,  when  he  snorted  two  or  three  times, 
inddenly  became  blue  in  the  face  and  ceased  breathing,  while  the  radial  pulse  be- 
came very  weak.  The  heart  sounds  were  audible  for  20  minutes  longer,  during 
which  time  no  visible  respiratory  movements  occurred."  All  attempts  at  reviviu 
Were  onauccessful.  Post-mortem  examination  disclosed  nothing  of  any  particular 
ttoment. 

If  the  face  of  the  chloroform  patient  suddenly  becomes  pale,  the 
pupils  dilate  and  become  fixed,  the  pulse  disappears,  and  the  heart 
ceases  to  beat,  while  the  respiration  continues  for  some  time,  the  pros- 
pects for  revival  are  much  less  favorable.  This  is  the  picture  seen 
in  heart  death  due  to  sudden  overloading  of  the  pulmonary  blood 
with  chloroform.  Such  accidents  occur  usually  at  the  commencement 
of  the  anesthesia,  when  the  patient  is  violently  excited  and  the  anaes- 
thetist attempts  to  attain  surgical  anaesthesia  too  rapidly,  or,  with  an 
excited  patient,  endeavors  to  control  him  by  incautiously  pouring  too 
much  chloroform  on  the  mask.  From  many  typical  reports  of  such 
cases,  the  following  may  be  cited  from  Schmey: 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  a  gland  from  the  submaxillary  region  in  a 
man  of  45  years,  anaesthesia  was  started.  "  At  the  very  start,  however,  when  only 
a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  chloroform  had  been  poured  on  the  mask,  the  patient 
suddenly  became  pulseless,  but  continued  to  breathe  quietly  and  deeply  several 
times  more.  Artificial  respiration  was  instituted,  and  a  pulsation  in  the  radial 
artery  could  be  clearly  felt  each  time  pressure  was  made  on  the  thorax.  If 
tben  the  artificial  respiration  was  stopped,  natural  breathing  was  continued  for 
a  short  time,  but  no  spontaneous  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  could  be  felt.  Arti- 
ficial respiration  was  instituted  again  with  the  same  effect,  and  this  was  con- 
timied  for  longer  than  an  hour  with  similar  results."  The  autopsy  disclosed 
marked  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

In  many  cases  of  death  occurring  at  the  start  of  the  anaesthesia, 
death  has  been  attributed  to  the  effects  of  shock,  and  cases  certainly 


^.^iskhclejjst  <w  cEinrnjo.  xekvocs  ststem 

TTuitsiKTi  for    Tum^aum     ai  il  ias  aamnaasxst  'duu  under  similar 


mil'.    iiriBrjL  Tssr  ?^szir  fmzL   virjt  iiig  smaiET-  sdmnli  wxthoat  any 

anmzniR&nd.    It  is  not  ineonoeiy- 


Uii!:  '--iisi>r7aai±7  Txac  ins^  inc  Trmminap^  rf  I2i«  irntatm^  Tapors  of 
auumiarzL  or  ?3t?iiirr  rsjst  bsB^  txmsa  rhfrr  irffx  effects  on  the 
T^RinEjiL  Bxi£  "is^:  Xitss^.  ^v-TSinxc  'JK'^  iiEXnr  ficj  qsestiflo  of  an  over- 
a*jiK-  iiF^-ntr  beo.  lazcmss?^  Hiwttiz-.  laxsat  ivSex  effeets  which 
i:f^  ~!»eeL  TTfTTrimgL  ~2ief ar^  "sis:  sicvibr  of  tbt  TKpiratkm  in  expiiar 
zrxL  Lzii  Tne  ^rr'TLiiur*  sniciac^  it  "ait  nscTL  sz^  naeb  leas  pnmoonoed 

n.  gr^ihff  uii  pas  rf  rETonhr.  Ii  is  xny  improbable  that 

tIma  zr  "fbt  afaym^  cf  ancstbesia,  especially 

«^  XT  3i:  ''T>i»ir>>c  sLi£3c:£r  wben  ether  is  inhaled 

■Tyggri^L  £zti  jei  sadi  accidents  occur 

"7^  £zsssak!0*L    Is  any  ease,  especially 

.  Tlkf^  ;**Vt  inhibition  of  the  heart 


:»e   -sritzijT-  T-r^T^siif'i   ry  TeTFranaay  adzninistering  atropine 
LE.    izii  ibi-  zLizt**i  2«!5*x  «ff*f3  -re  "^  respiration  by  that  of 
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^c:'Z\'\  :*'  A-usi^'hc:'^  Arc:tdi%ri^ — ^Ra  forecoing  discossicm 
fcT.ggs  l:  ihf  TspirKb^Ei  arki  cirrslaxni  vhich  attend  anaes- 
y'jw^  tj£asr:j  Tic  the  Sxizsiarx  >«t«si  skiep  and  death  in  deep 
2$  5=iaZl  *&t:l«-  H?T*T!rr.  a:  ib*  stme  time  onr  knowledge 
of  ibr  ^siiscs  cf  these  dan^;?  ma^es  it  ecnaliy  dear  that^  ta  tke  great 
mayjr.iy  c-^  oas€4.  7hej>[  ^:c%dt%^4  m^y  t*f  croid^d,  for  tkey  are  pnocit- 
C'OZZy  a2%ray$  tk^  nsu4U  v^  «  *ffaJfy  sitf—yK'af  sad  lacffaftit^iM  doeage 
of  ike  atuLiikftic. 

The  anesthetic  metbcMs  of  tbe  day  aw  very  susceptible  of  an 
improrement  which  wtxild  pennit  of  an  exact  and  reliable  means  of 
varying  and  controlling  the  degree  of  narH3sis  produced.  However, 
even  with  the  methods  usually  employed  at  the  present  time,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  these  dangers  if  the  anesthetist  understands  the  condi- 
tions controlling  the  absorption  and  elimination  of  the  aniesthetic 
and  is  thus  in  a  position  to  appreciate  correctly  the  causes  of  these 
possible  dangers. 

ImVws  Govebxixg  the  Absorption  and  Distribution  of  Anjes- 
THETic  Gases. — The  absorption  of  chlorofonn  or  ether  vapors  by  tbe 
bloo<l  depends  on  the  plasma's  coefficient  of  absorption  for  these  gases 
and  on  the  tem]>erature  and  the  partial  pressure  of  the  ansesthetic  in 
the  alveolar  air.  As  the  absorption  coefficient  at  body  temperature 
may  b<;  considered  as  constant,  the  absorption  of  chloroform  or  ether 
at  any  instant  is  directly  proportional  to  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
anaesthetic  in  the  inspired  air, — i.e.,  to  its  volume  per  cent. 

It  ^ocs  without  saying  that  the  more  the  functional  nervous  ele- 
m<»ntH  arc  permeated  by  the  ana?sthetic  the  more  pronounced  will  be 
it-H  fiction  on  the  nervous  system.  The  distribution  of  chloroform  or 
ether  Ihroiiffhout  the  organism  follows  certain  well-defined  laws,  the 
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eells  of  all  tissaes,  and  especially  those  of  the  nervous  system,  having 
a  greater  affinity  for  them  than  has  the  plasma.  The  cause  of  this 
unequal  partition  of  the  anssthetic  between  the  nutrient  fluid  and  the 
ceUnlar  elements  has  been  f ound,  as  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later, 
to  lie  in  the  greater  power  to  dissolve  chloroform  with  which  the  cells 
are  endowed  on  account  of  the  presence  in  them  of  f af^like  or  lipoid 
sabstances  such  as  cholesterin,  lecithin,  etc.  According  as  the  cells 
in  different  regions  contain  larger  or  smaller  amounts  of  such  lipoids, 
they  absorb  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  chloroform.  In  consequence, 
therefore,  of  their  greater  power  of  dissolving  the  anaesthetic,  the 
tissnes  absorb  it  in  greater  concentration  from  the  blood,  and  conse- 
quently, at  the  commencement  of  every  narcosis,  the  blood  returns  to 
the  right  heart  from  the  systemic  circulation  containing  less  chloro- 
form than  is  carried  to  the  tissues  from  the  left  heart.  According  to 
Nidaux's  analyses,  venous  blood  of  dogs,  even  when  full  anaesthesia 
has  been  maintained  for  a  considerable  period,  contains  on  an  average 
0.05  i)er  cent  of  chloroform  while  the  arterial  blood  contains  0.06-0.07 
per  eent  At  the  commencement  of  ansesthetization  this  difference  is 
natorany  much  greater,  and  consequently  when  the  anaesthetic  is 
administered  incautiously  the  left  heart  is  much  more  exposed  to 
danger  than  is  the  right.  For  example,  PoU  found  0.22  per  cent. 
of  chloroform  in  the  blood  of  the  left  ventricle  but  only  0.02  per  cent. 
on  the  right  side  in  a  dog  in  which  he  had  brought  about  a  sudden 
cardiac  death  by  the  rapid  administration  of  air  saturated  with 
chloroform.  Such  are  the  conditions  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
overloading  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  with  chloroform  may  poison  the 
left  heart  before  the  chloroform  is  sufficiently  distributed  and  absorbed 
by  the  other  tissues  and  consequently  before  any  narcosis  develops.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  properly  induced  anaesthesia  is  at  its  height,  the 
central  nervous  system  contains  relatively  more  chloroform  than  does 
the  blood. 

However,  the  tissues  are  never  able  to  remove  all  the  chloroform 
from  the  blood.  On  the  contrary,  with  continuous  inhalation  a  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium  between  blood  and  tissue  cells  must  gradually 
be  established,  which  corresi>onds  to  the  distribution  coefficient  of  the 
solubility  of  the  chloroform  in  the  blood  fluid  and  in  the  body  tissues. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  further  administration  ceases  and  the 
elimination  through  the  lungs  commences,  so  that  the  concentration  in 
the  blood  diminishes,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  chloroform  moves 
in  the  reverse  direction,  from  the  tissues  back  into  the  blood.  Naturally, 
with  persisting  elimination  the  normal  functions  are  again  established. 

These  phenomena  may  be  compared  with  extraction  by  agitation 
when  a  substance  less  soluble  in  water  than  in  another  fluid,  used  as  an 
extractor,  distributes  itself  between  the  two  fluids  and,  in  accordance 
with  its  greater  solubility  in  the  second  fluid,  accumulates  in  larger 
quantities  therein,  and  yet  may  be  removed  from  this  fluid  again  if 
repeatedly  extracted  with  pure  water.     In  the  body,  chloroform  at 
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each  znoment  distribates  itself  between  the  Uood  and  tiasueB  in 
aeeordanee  with  iti  reistire  solnbOitv  therein,  just  as  occors  in  the 
method  of  extraction  b j  Aakfng 

The  amanmt  of  chloroform  presemi  ia  ike  cenirdl  nervous  system 
is  ccmsequently  o/irayf  proportiomml  io  ike  amount  present  in  the  blood 
supplying  this  organ.  Step  by  step  it  follows  the  chloroform  partial 
presBure  as  it  rises  or  falls  in  the  blood.  The  amount  of  chloroform 
present  in  the  Hood  is.  howerer.  for  its  part  also  dependent  in  an 
entirely  similar  fashion  on  the  chloroform  partial  pressure  in  the 
inspired  air, — •>..  on  the  Tolome  per  cent,  of  its  vapor  in  the  alveolL 
The  depth  of  narcosis  consequently  is  increased  or  diminished  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  concentration  of  the  an4Esthetic  in  the  air 
inspired. 

The  various  events  and  happenings  in  anasthesia  thus  occur  in  the 
fotUnring  fashion. 

In  the  Inngs  there  occurs  an  exchange  between  the  blood  and  the 
inspired  air  in  which,  with  a  given  concentration  of  chloroform  in  the 
air,  the  blood  absorbs  from  it  a  certain  portion,  and  consequently  at 
the  start  less  of  the  anesthetic  is  contained  in  the  expired  than  in  the 
inspired  air.  For  example,  Harcourt  found  0.S5  per  cent.  CHCl,  in 
the  inspired  air  but  onlv  0.34  per  cent,  in  that  expired  at  this  time, 
this  showing  that  the  blood  had  given  up  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
chloroform  to  the  tissues.  This  continues  until  a  condition  of  equilib- 
rium has  been  established  between  the  chloroform  content  of  the  blood 
and  that  of  the  tissues.  In  the  meantime,  so  long  as  the  blood  returns 
to  the  lungs  from  the  tissues  poorer  in  chloroform  than  when  it  left 
them,  it  must  compensate  for  this  loss  by  absorbing  chloroform  from 
the  alveolar  air  until  the  chloroform  tension  of  the  blood  and  the 
alveolar  air  is  equalized.  With  the  inhalation  of  a  mixture  with 
constant  chloroform  content,  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  chloroform 
from  the  inspired  air  to  the  blood  and  from  this  to  the  tissue  cells 
until  the  chloroform  tension  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  blood  has  become 
equal  to  that  of  the  air  inspired.  When  this  state  has  been  attained, 
the  percentage  of  chloroform  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues  remains 
unchanged  as  long  as  the  amount  of  the  chloroform  in  the  air  respired 
remains  constant.  If  the  chloroform  content  of  the  air  breathed  be 
increased,  the  same  play  as  formerly  repeats  itself,  more  chloroform 
being  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  consequently  more  being  absorbed 
by  the  tissues  from  the  blood  until  the  partial  pressure  of  chloroform 
in  the  tissues,  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  alveolar  air  has  again  become 
equal.* 

If  the  administration  of  chloroform  ceases  entirely,  the  blood  at 
the  start  gets  rid  of  the  chloroform  very  rapidly,  and,  corresponding 

*  Recent  analyses  by  Niclouw  give  0.05  per  cent,  of  chloroform  and  0.13-0.14 
per  cent,  of  ether  as  average  figures  for  the  amounts  of  these  substances  present 
in  the  blood  during  deep  aniesthesia. 
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to  its  lessened  tension  in  the  blood,  chloroform  rapidly  passes  from  the 
tissnes  into  the  blood  and  thns  starts  a  current  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion,— §.«.,  from  the  tissues  through  the  blood  to  the  expired  air.  If 
the  air  inspired  contains  no  chloroform,  the  chloroform  contained 
in  the  nervous  system  after  a  short  time  becomes  so  diminished  that 
it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  maintain  narcosis,  and  the  patient  wakes 
np.  The  last  portions  of  the  chloroform,  however,  are  relatively  slowly 
eliminated,  for  the  tissues  possess  a  much  stronger  affinity  for  the 
drug  than  that  of  water.  This  gradual  diminution  of  the  chloroform 
present  in  the  blood  of  ansesthetized  dogs  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
table  of  NidouXf  in  which  it  may  be  seen  that  chloroform  may  be 
recognized  in  the  blood  even  seven  hours  after  discontinuation  of  its 
administration. 

Chloroform  Content  of  Blood  after  Termination  of  Anetsthesia. 


TinM  eUpsed  ance  termination 

Per  cent,  of  ehloroform  in  blood 

Exp.  1 

Exp.  2 

0  minutes 

5  minutes 

0.054 

0.0255 

0.0205 

0.018 

0.0135 

0.0595 

15  minutcv , 

90  minutes 

0.023 

1  hour 

0.018 

3  boun 

0.0075 

7  boun 

0.0015 

The  elimination  of  ether  from  the  blood  takes  place  somewhat  more 
rapidly,  which  explains  the  more  rapid  recovery  from  ether  narcosis. 

Ether  Content  of  Blood  after  Termination  of  Anetsthesia, 


TlnM  elapsed  since  termination 

Per  cent,  of  ether  in  blood 

of  anaetheeia 

Exp.  1 

Exp.  2 

0  minutes 

0.115 

0.071 
0.063 
0.052 
0.025 

0.159 

3  minutes 

0.108 

5  minuter .  ,  r  t 

0.080 

15  minutes 

0.058 

1  hour  

0.021 

21ioun   

0.004 

Laws  Governing  Dosaoe. — The  symptoms  in  narcosis  make  it  clear 
that  a  certain  degree  of  saturation  of  the  tissues  unth  the  ancBsthetic 
corresponds  to  every  variation  of  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the 
alveolar  air.  The  depth  of  the  anaesthesia  is  consequently  at  every 
moment  dependent  on  the  partial  pressure  of  the  ancesthetic  in  the  gas 
mixture  respired. 
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c^f  £r-^  ssry  expesimenta,  and  in  recent  timcB 
_   _  !m.  :c  ic^DCBL.  hare  been  nndertaken  in  order  to 

•zjt  '^e  :iu«  TrrTiTft^oiry  ^fictin  and  the  /orir  concentrationg  of 
c%z  €^9.-:^.  azid  thf  Snres  obtained  agree  closely  enough 
pcTT'Osas.  Brrf  --=  f  cixnd  1-5  Tohune  per  cent,  of  chlonK 
ti-TT  in  th*  iiiFpirei  air  snfSeient  to  prodnoe  naroosiSy  but  this 
fgnr*-  is  ^co  hLA.  for  S'iciiiia  *  found  that  the  concentration  soitable 
to  iiiTuK  and  ^*^^tJtTn  nareosis  lies  between  0.6  and  1J2  volmnes  i>er 


The  foU owing  table  giTCs  the  resolts  of  So§enfdd*s  ^  experiments  in 
which  he  investierated  the  intensity  of  the  action  produced  in  rabbits 
bv  different  mixtures  of  air  and  chloroform : 


BdatwriMkip  between  the  Pereeniage  of  Chlorojarm  and  Ether  in  the  Reepired  Air  and 

the  Depth  of  the  Anaeihesia  (Ro$enfeld,  Spenier). 


Chloroform,  oercent* 
fe(e  by  voluzxie 

Time  pecei— >ry  to  in- 
duce aiuMtbema 

Depth  of  aiuBCthena 
or  n*rco«is 

Remarka 

0.64-0.69 

0.96-1.01 

1.16-1.22 

1.41-1.47 

1.63-1.65 

2  hre 

No  narcosis 

Complete 

Complete 

Deep 

Only  somnolence. 

30-40  min 

30  min 

Blood-presBure  at  first 
nonnal  then  gradual 
fall  for  4  hrs.  Res- 
piration normal. 

Cessation  of  respiration 

37  min   

at  end  of  2  hrs. 
As  above  after  1  hr. 

12  min          .... 

Deep 

As  above  after  30  min. 

A^V.^^ 

DOSAGE  OF  AN.SSTHESIA 
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Wrt'wiii'p  between  the  PereuUage  <4  ChUmform  and  Ether  in  Ike  Reepired  Air  and 
Ae  Deplk  efthe  AnceMeeia  {Soeenjdd,  Spenser) — Continued. 


KtWr.perMDtage 
byvoloBM 

Time  neeenary  to  in- 
duoe  aiuwtoeaU 

Depth  of  anaetheaia 
ornareoaia 

Bemarka 

U 

2hr8 

Hardly  any 

Very  incomplete. . 
Complete 

Complete 

Onlv  slight  Bomnolenoe. 
Rf'nflXfii  maintained. 

15 

tM.t 

25  iniD ........... 

Re^iration  and  car- 
diac function  re- 
mained good  for 
hours. 

Respiration  slow  and 
regular;  pulse  accel- 
erated. 

Respiration  ceased  in 
8-10  minutes. 

4.45 

15  min. 

6.0 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  table,  for  rabbits  the  efficient  dose  of 

ether  lies  between  3.5  and  6.0  per  cent  by  volume.    In  man  similar 

eoneentrations  are  sofficienty  as  shown  by  Dreser,^  who,  at  the  height 

of  deep  ether  narcosis,  collected  air  from  under  the  mask  and  found 

in  it  on  the  average  3.7  per  cent,  by  volume. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  concentration  of  about  1  per  cent  by  volume 
ot  chloroform  vapor  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  complete  anaesthesia 
in  the  rabbity  even  for  as  long  as  four  hours,  with  the  respiration 
remaining  normal  and  the  blood-pressure  falling  only  very  slowly. 
However,  anaesthesia  is  induced  only  very  slowly  with  this  low  and 
consequently  safe  concentration.  A  concentration  only  slightly  higher 
^for  example,  1.6  per  cent. — induces  anaesthesia  much  more  rapidly, 
bat  with  this  concentration  the  respiration  may  stop  when  its  inhala- 
tion has  been  continued  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  consequently  clear  that 
the  limit  of  safety  is  much  smMer  for  chloroform  than  with  ether,  and 
this  difference  in  the  size  of  the  difference  between  the  therapeutic  and 
the  toxic  concentration  of  the  two  anesthetics  is  merely  the  exact 
expression  and  explanation  of  the  now  generally  accepted  clinical  con- 
€imsion  thai  chloroform  narcosis  is  attended  with  a  greater  direct 
danger  to  life  than  is  ether  narcosis.  The  comparison  of  the  figures 
for  the  concentrations  necessary  for  the  induction  of  anaesthesia  shows 
further  that  with  ether  the  percentage  hy  volume  present  in  the 
respired  air  must  he  at  least  three  times  larger  than  is  the  case  unth 
cUoroform. 

Afteb  Dangers  of  Ether  Narcosis. — In  ether  narcosis  an  over- 
dosage  lasting  for  a  short  time  is  hy  no  means  so  likely  to  produce 
direct  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  respiration  as  is  the  case  urith 
chloroform.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  permissible  concentration  be 
exceeded,  local  irritant  effects  in  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane 
result.  A  mixture  of  air  with  7  per  cent,  of  ether  vapor  is  quite 
irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  causes  a  reflex 
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cough,  and  at  times  a  temporaiy  closure  of  the  glottis,  causing  a  feeling 
of  suffocation  (Dreser^).  However,  these  reflexes,  which  act,  as  it 
were,  as  sentinels  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  irrespirable  vapora  into 
the  lower  air-passages,  soon  cease  if  the  ether  inhalation  is  continued, 
and  the  sensibility  is  thus  further  depressed.  These  irritant  actions 
affect  at  the  start  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  the  naso- 
pharynx, and  the  upper  air-passages.  The  salivary  glands  especially 
are  stimulated  to  active  secretion,  and,  as  the  anesthetized  individual 
can  neither  expectorate  nor  swallow,  mucus  and  saliva  collect  in  lai^ 
amounts  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  Rattling  respiration  results,  and 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia  may  develop  some  time  later.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  these  inflammations  are  due  to  the  direct  irritation 
produced  by  the  ether  vapor  in  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucous 
membranes,  or  whether  they  result  from  the  aspiration  into  the  lungs 
of  the  saliva  and  mucus  secreted  so  profusely  {Chrossmann,  Holscher, 
KUpsiein),  A  hypodermic  of  atropine  or  scopolamine  preceding  the 
ether  narcosis  will  entirely  prevent  or  markedly  lessen  this  hyper- 
secretion. 

Chloroform  an.£Sth£su  also  is  followed  bt  dangerous  after 
EFFECTS  if  too  high  concentrations  are  administered,  or  even  if  the 
proper  concentrations  are  administered  for  too  long  a  time,  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  kidneys  developing 
under  these  conditions,  all  lesions  which  may  be  regularly  demon- 
strated in  animals  after  a  single  long-continued  chlorofoimization  ot 
same  {Ungar,  Strassmann,  Ostertag).  They  are  due  to  a  toxic  action 
on  the  cells  of  these  internal  organs,  which  occurs  along  with  the 
narcosis  of  the  brain,  but  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  cerebral 
actions,  for  they  may  be  caused  by  repeated  subcutaneous  injection  of 
non-narcotic  doses  of  chloroform,  which  produce  similar  lesions  in 
the  same  organs  (Nothnagel),  The  very  intense  fatty  infiltration  of 
the  liver  and  of  the  heart,  sometimes  observed,  is  the  expression  of  a 
very  severe  cell  destruction  (Rosenfeld^  u.  Ruhow). 

These  experimental  findings  make  clear  the  cause  of  those  fatal 
cases  in  which,  after  chloroform  anaesthesia,  death  occurs  with  the 
symptoms  of  serious  liver  disease  or  those  of  increasing  cardiac  weak- 
ness and  coma  (Bandler,  Ambrosius,  Frdnkel,  Kast  u.  Mester).  The 
harmful  after-effects  on  the  kidney  are  evidenced  by  the  frequent 
appearance  of  albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine  (Rindskopf).  In  addi- 
tion, an  increased  destruction  of  proteid  and  the  appearance  in  the 
urine  of  pathological  decomposition  products  of  proteids  have  been 
proved  to  occur  (Kast  u,  Mester), 

After  ether  all  these  metabolic  disturbances  are  by  no  means  so 
pronounced  as  after  chloroform.  In  particular,  Selbach's  experiments 
have  shown  that  even  long-continued  and  frequently  repeated  ether 
narcoses  do  not  so  readily  cause  the  death  of  animals  as  do  repeated 
chloroform  narcoses. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  almost  all  of  the  dangers 
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of  QflMExikma  are  due  to  the  administration  of  too  high  concentrations 
of  ike  anauthetics.  With  chloroform  even  a  slight  overdosage  directly 
imperils  life,  while  the  after-effects  of  ether  on  the  respiratory  organs 
are  usually  dne  to  the  inhalation  for  a  considerable  time  of  ether  vapor 
"vriiich  is  insufficiently  dilated  with  air. 

Drop  Method. — It  follows  that  the  drop  method  is  the  only  one 
permissible  for  the  administration  of  the  more  dangerous  chloroform, 
for  by  this  method  the  dosage  may  be  physiologically  varied, — i.e., 
may,  according  to  the  observation  of  the  symptoms  of  the  anaesthetized 
patient,  be  administered  drop  by  drop,  at  times  more  rapidly  and 
at  times  more  slowly,  when  once  the  necessary  depth  of  anaesthesia 
has  been  attained 

In  order  to  avoid  the  reflexes  produced  by  too  ooncenfrated  vapor,  the 
administration  should  be  started  very  gradually,  at  the  rate  of  about  20  drops 
in  the  minute,  this  rate  being  gradually  increased  to,  at  the  most,  60  drops 
in  the  minute,  and,  when  surgical  aniesthesia  has  been  attained,  the  number  of 
drops  should  again  be  diminished.  On  account  of  the  lower  boiling  point  of  ether, 
it  is  much  more  difficult,  when  using  the  drop  method  and  a  loosely  applied 
mask,  to  produce  the  concentration  of  the  vapor  which  is  needed  for  the  induction 
of  anssthesia,  and  even  with  the  use  of  closely  applied  masks  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  produce  surgical  ansesthesia  by  administering  ether  according  to  tne 
drop  method.  Consequently,  formerly  ether  was  usually  poured  into  the  so-called 
half-cloaed  masks,  which  were  covered  with  impermeable  material. 

Snrgical  exx>erience  has  shown  that  these  methods  permit  of  anses- 
thetization  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  safety,  but  they  possess  the 
drawback  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  drops  should  follow  each 
other  from  moment  to  moment  is  entirely  dependent  upon  a  subjective 
estimate  by  the  anaesthetist,  and  that  it  is  impossible  under  such 
conditions  to  estimate  accurately  how  much  of  the  anaesthetic  actually 
gets  into  the  air  inspired  under  the  momentary  conditions.  Many 
attempts  have  therefore  been  made  to  construct  apparatus  which  with 
greater  certainty  may  be  adjusted  for  certain  concentrations. 

AirjESTHETiziNO  Afpabatus. — ^The  first  attempts  to  conduct  anaesthesia  in 
man  with  such  measured  mixtures  were  made  by  Paul  Bert,*  Dreaer*  and  Oep- 
pert,  Kionka^^  Kermiah,  and  many  others  have  constructed  various  apparatus 
by  the  use  of  which  the  uncertainties  and  accidents  of  ansesthesia  should  be 
eliminated.  These  exact  apparatus  are,  however,  too  complicated  for  general 
use,  and  have  therefore  not  been  widely  adopted.  The  Roth-Drdger  apparatus 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  used,  and  in  it  the  anesthetic  is  administered  diluted 
with  oxygen.  An  absolute  guarantee  of  the  concentration  of  the  ansesthetic  in 
tlie  respired  air  can  be  furnished  only  by  such  apparatus  as  lead  an  already 
measured  mixture  directly  into  the  air-passages  but  not  through  a  more  or  less 
dosely  applied  mask.  Such  apparatus  are  used  in  animal  experiments  {KrO' 
meeker,  Raiitnoif,  Cuahny)  but  the  same  principle  may  be  utilized  for  man. 

Dependence  op  Absorption  op  the  Type  op  Respiration. — If  the 
amesthetic  be  dropped  on  the  mask  or  administered  by  means  of 
apparatus  through  a  mask  which  is  not  closely  applied,  the  amount 
which  is  actually  respired  is  markedly  influenced  by  the  rate  and  qual- 
ity of  the  respirations.  With  each  inspiration  air  from  the  outside 
rushes  under  and  through  the  mask,  and  consequently  rapid  and  deep 
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XjnaCJL^ZAT  'x^  "ii^  y^in  cf  ib*:  picikzr:  en»es  a  dSntion  of  the  TipcyV 
u£«ckr  t&*r  r'liwr  iriitlifr  tibt:  espinXMDS  f  opw  out  m  laiige  portion  of  ti^^ 

aiiiVATuii^jt  viii'-i.  iLt^T  b>:  p»r<aKiZLt  in  liie  mask,  and  thus,  with  actip^? 
f«^;.'.n£t>j!i..  ':cjv  &  kt^a"^  p^jniioi  of  Lbe  azaesthetie  used  actually  reachei^ 
tii*:  :-jL:.Ajec.    Oi^  *m^  <:r^r  hiLZid.  depx*flEian  of  the  re^iratkm  neoeasaril]^ 
Vj  a  iigi:  dfi^srb*:  favrire  the  aenzmalatioii  of  the  aiuestfaetie  inside  thi^ 
jttJhfeJc  ai.d  wroKiCj'u^stiT.  ^rhezi  for  a  conBdenhle  period  the  respiia' 
tlvrj  i«  f^t>;  tiif:  air  in  the  mask  contains  higher  percentages  of  the 
axottthftti*?. 

Inmh^vajl  SvBCZPnBiUTT  OB  Idiostxckast. — Consequently  a 
pajJUftaJciiii?  observation  of  the  respiration  is  essential,  no  matter  what 
wiffXiifA  hi  Wikfi  in  the  anjESthetization,  and,  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  ^/ther  tiyrnpumui  niusi  be  closely  watched,  for  even  in  animals  the 
KUK^^j/tibiJity  of  different  indiiidoals  of  the  same  species  to  antes- 
ibfiiifsn  varies,  and  in  man  the  susceptibility  is  subject  to  wide  varia- 
tJonx,  jiiKt  as  is  the  case  with  aloohoL  Consequently,  as  expressed 
by  V,  Mikulicz,^  every  arunfilutizaiion  is  a  new  experiment  that  must 
be  continually  controlled  according  to  the  reaction  of  the  organism. 

Estimate]  by  the  average  consumption  of  chloroform  in  the  unit 
of  time,  women  are  generally  more  readily  narcotized  than  men,  and 
the  n«siKtance  is  greatest  in  middle  life.  It  is  well  known  with  what 
difficulty  chrriuic  alcoholics  are  anesthetized. 

Comparative  iroRTALiXY. — If  the  effects  of  chloroform  be  compared 
with  ih<m<i  of  ether,  the  facts  already  mentioned  are  alone  sufficient 
to  kIiow  that,  when  the  permissible  concentration  is  exceeded,  the 
direrit  danger  to  life  is  very  much  greater  in  chloroform  narcosis  than 
in  ether  narcoHis.  The  statistics  of  the  Deutsche  Qesellschaft  fur 
(yhxruf^iiiy  1903,  place  the  mortality  at  one  death  in  3000  for  chloro- 
fonn,  and  only  one  in  14,600  for  ether.* 

Mor(»()ver,  chloroform  narcoses  of  rather  long  duration,  even  when 
cart^fidly  conducted,  arc  accompanied  by  other  dangers  to  the  organ- 
Inhi  ( p.  74) ,  which  cannot  be  avoided  and  which  occur  very  rarely  when 
vWwr  is  iiH(»d.  The  hypersecretion  which  may  cause  serious  after- 
ofTocIs  wh<»n  ether  is  used  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  avoided  by  tlie 
pn'viouH  ndminiHtrntion  of  atropine  or  scopolamine.  PinaUy,  the 
toxic  action  of  chloroform  on  the  heart  forbids  its  use  in  patiente  with 
circulatory  discnso. 

That,  in  spite  of  all  this,  chloroform  is  used  so  much  is  explained 
by  tlu*  fact  that  complete  anaesthesia  is  much  more  easily  obtained  with 
chloi-ofonn  than  with  other.  For  operations  lasting  but  a  short  time 
tlic  anal^'sia  alone  is  sufficient,  which  is  already  present  in  the  stage 
t»r  excitement  ]>nHhiced  by  ether,  the  so-called  half-narcosis  (Sudeck, 


*  lUiHvnt   Aiuorioaii  KtatistioA  give  the  mortality  as  one  in  2048  for  eUoro- 
(«krm   m\\\   ono    in   ^(^J%H   for   ether.      (Gwathmev,   J.   of   A.M.A..    191*2.  toI.   lix. 
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COMBINED  ANESTHESIA 

In  order  to  avoid  the  chief  disadvantages  of  ether,  which  are  pre- 
sented by  the  slow  or  difficult  induction  of  insensibility  and  the  usually 
very  pronounced  stage  of  exeitement,  the  anesthesia  is  often  started 
with  chloroform  and  then  continued  with  ether.  The  nse  of  ethyl 
bromide  (Kocher)  for  this  purpose  has  been  properly  abandoned.* 
It  has  also  been  possible  to  augment  the  anoesthetic  effects  of  ether  by 
combining  it  with  other  narcotics. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  general  aniesthesia,  on  purely  empiri- 
cal grounds  it  was  found  advantageous  to  make  use  of  mixtures  of 
ether  and  chloroform,  often  with  the  addition  of  alcohol,  in  prefer- 
ence to  using  either  of  these  auEestheties  alone.  Apparently  anies- 
thesia  with  such  mixtures  is  less  attended  by  the  danger  of  depression 
of  the  heart  and  respiration  than  is  pure  chloroform  aniBathesia. 

In  such  mixtures  the  alcohol  plays  hardly  any  other  role  than  that 
of  diluent  (Filehne  and  Biberfcld),  for  it  is  only  the  diminution  of 
the  vapor  tension  of  the  aniesthetica,  caused  by  the  addition  of  the 
alcohol,  which  can  be  of  any  significance,  for,  in  its  presence,  the 
evaporation  of  the  actually  efficient  constituents  of  the  mixture  is 
retarded,  and  thus  the  danger  of  overdosage  is  lessened. 

With  the  combination  of  ether  and  chloroform,  on  the  other  hand, 
newer  investigators  of  the  reciprocal  synergistic  effect  of  the  narcotics 
have  raised  the  question  whether  the  narcotic  actions  of  ether  and 
chloroform,  when  thus  used,  are  simply  superimposed  on  each  other, 
or  whether,  as  has  also  been  assumed,  they  synergistieally  produce  an  I 
increased  effect.  In  the  first  case,  half  of  the  vapor  concentration  of 
ether  necessary  to  produce  anaesthesia  and  half  of  the  similarly  effective 
concentration  of  chloroform  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  auEEsthesia, 
but  should  do  no  more  than  this.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  simul- 
taneous action  a  synergistic  increase  in  their  action  results,  perhaps 
on  account  of  a  greater  absorption  of  chloroform  by  the  nervous 
tissues  {Filhner),  the  total  effect  should  be  greater  than  would  be 
expected  from  the  simple  addition  of  their  separate  effects. 

*  [Tn  the  United  States  the  Teas  dangerotiB  ethjl  chloride  la  widely  u««d 
M  a  means  of  easily,  aafely.  and  pleaaantly  starting  the  amestbesia,  and  where  it 
lUB  been  used  has  met  with  much  favor. — Tb.] 
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Honigwtttfm  belieTes  that  he  has  heen  able,  by  experiments  on  animals,  to 

show  that  this  greater  effect  is  produced,  yet  the  average  values  obtained  in  his 

experiments  do  not  indicate  this,  but  only  those  obtained  under  special  conditions. 

On   tlie  other  hand,  Madelung,  by  continuously  administering  exactly  measured 

mi^Ktvres  of  ether  and  chloroform,  was  able  to  produce  only  that  degree  of 

aoaKsthesia  which  was  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  a  simple  addition  of  the 

separate  effects.     In  his  experiments  mixtures  containing  less   than  half  the 

•mount  of  chloroform  necessary  io  produce  anaesthesia  failed  to  produce  anss- 

thesii  when  combined  with  a  concentration  of  ether  equal  to  one>half  of  the 

aMsthetizing  concentration.     His  results  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Burgi, 

^ho  wis  alM>  unable  to  obtain  any  synergistic  strengthening  of  the  action  of 

the  hypnotics  of  the  alcohol  group,  chloral  hydrate  and  urethan,  whose  action 

^  in  principle  the  same  as  that  of  chloroform  and  ether.    The  advantage  (  ?  Tb.  ) 

of  iiunthesia  induced  by  such  mixtures  may  consequently  be  attribute  only  to 

the  fiet  that  the  dangerous  actions  of  chloroform  are  exerted  in  the  production 

of  onlj  one-half  of  the  total  narcotic  effect 
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MORPHINE-SCOPOLAMINE  ANAESTHESIA 

On  the  other  hand,  by  combination  with  substances  like  morphine 
and  scopolamine,  which  depress  the  central  nervous  system  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  distinct  augmentation  of  the 
narcotic  effects  of  the  gaseous  amesthetics.  A  preliminary  injection 
of  0.01  gm.  of  morphine  with  0.5  mg.  of  scopolamine  not  only  prevents 
that  stage  of  excitement  which  ordinarily  is  so  disturbing  at  the 
oomm^icement  of  anaesthesia,  but  in  addition  it  renders  it  possible  to 
induce  and  maintAin  a  satisfactory  anaesthesia  with  distinctly  lower 
concentrations  of  the  anaesthetic  in  the  air  inspired. 

In  experiments  on  animals  it  has  heen  possible  to  confirm  this  clinical  ex- 
pcrienee  in  an  exact  fashion,  Madelung,  after  previous  injection  of  doses  of 
morphine  and  scopolamine,  which  by  themselves  produce  no  narcotic  effects,  hav 
bug  been  able  to  induce  a  deep  narcosis  with  air  containing  only  2.5-3  volume 
per  cent,  of  ether,  although  the  controls  which  had  not  received  such  injections 
required  4J!»  per  cent,  of  the  amesthetic  for  the  induction  of  equally  deep  anss- 
tliesia.  Consequently,  after  the  previous  administration  of  these  two  drugs, 
human  beings  may  be  satisfactorily  anesthetized  with  minimal  amounts  of  chloro- 
form, or,  in  case  ether  be  used,  they  may  be  readily  anesthetized  by  the  safe 
drop  method.  In  addition,  scopolamine  possesses  the  advantage,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned   (p.  76),  of  inhibiting  the  secretion  of  saliva. 

As  stated  by  Schneiderlin,  Korff,  and  many  others,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
with  morphine  and  scopolamine  alone  a  condition  of  analgesia  and  clouded 
consciousness  (twilight  sleep)  in  which  even  relatively  major  operations  may  be 
painlessly  performed.  It  was  such  observations  which  first  directed  attention 
to  the  striking  intensification  of  the  effects  of  morphine  which  is  caused  by 
•eopolamine  and  which  may  be  readily  demonstrated  in  experiments  on  animals 
iKochmamn). 

Some  time  ago  morphine-scopolamine  narcosis  was  actually  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  the  general  anaesthesia  induced  by  inhala- 
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tion;  but  further  clinical  experience,  supported  by  the  results  of 
experiments  on  animals,  has  demonstrated  that  those  doses,  which  with' 
out  the  aid  of  one  of  the  gaseous  ancBsthetics  cause  a  narcosis  of 
s^ifficient  depth,  carry  unth  them  greater  dangers  than  any  of  the  other 
various  methods  of  producing  ancesthesia  (Kochmann). 

In  principle,  any  narcosis  produced  by  injecting  a  drug  must  repre- 
sent a  step  backward  when  contrasted  with  anaesthesia  produced  by 
inhalation,  for,  when  non-volatile  narcotics  are  administered,  one  loses 
the  greatest  of  advantages, — ^namely,  the  ability  to  interrupt  the 
anaesthesia  at  the  appearance  of  dangerous  symptoms,  and  to  secure 
the  elimination  of  the  drug  in  the  most  rapid  manner  possible  by 
elimination  through  the  lungs.  Doses  of  morphine  and  scopolamine 
which,  when  given  together,  prepare  the  patient  satisfactorily  for 
an  anaesthesia  by  inhalation  are  without  danger.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  also  often  employed  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  cloudiness 
of  the  consciousness  and  loss  of  memory  during  parturition  (Cfauss, 
Kronig,  Mansfeld,  Bjorkenheim) .  When  used  for  this  latter  indi- 
cation, the  morphine  should  be  cautiously  administered,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  to  the  respiration  of  the  new-bom  child,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  on  page  35.  While  0.3-0.6  to  1.0  mg.  of  scopo- 
lamine, administered  in  several  injections,  may  be  safely  given,  it  is 
not  well  to  increase  the  dose  of  morphine  beyond  0.01  gm.  in  labor  cases. 
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NITROUS  OXIDE  ANiESTHESIA 

The  great  majority  of  accidents  during  chloroform  and  ether  nar^ 
coses  occur  during  minor  operations,  for  which  one  attempts  to  induce 
an  anesthesia  of  short  duration  too  rapidly  and  without  sufficient 
assistance.  The  introduction  of  nitrous  oxide,  as  a  means  of  rapidly 
producing  a  narcosis  of  short  duration,  was  consequently  an  important 
step  of  progress,  although  to-day  local  anaesthesia  has  almost  entirely 
driven  this  method  out  of  the  field  for  minor  surgical  procedures. 

Nitrous  oxide,  NsO,  whose  powers  of  causing  intoxication  are  responsible 
for  the  discovery  of  inhalation  anaesthesia,  was  actually  introduced  into  practice 
only  at  a  much  later  date,  the  sixth  decade  of  the  last  century. 

This  substance  is  a  colorless  gas  with  a  weak,  sweetish  odor,  heavier  than 
air,  and  rather  soluble  in  water.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  ammonium  nitrate, 
NH4NOS,  which  is  readily  decomposed  into  N^O  +  2HsO.  It  may  be  obtained  com* 
mercially,  condensed  under  high  pressure  in  iron  cylinders. 
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Like  hvdrogen  or  nitrogen,  nitrous  oxide  when  inhaled  produces 
no  irritating  effects.  Although  able,  outside  of  the  body,  to  support 
combustion  even  better  than  air,  in  the  body  it  is  unable  to  maintain 
the  respiratory  changes  of  the  tissues.  Consequently,  nitrous  oxide 
may  be  administered  for  only  a  very  short  time  if  it  be  inhaled  pure 
and  free  from  oxygen. 

The  possibility  of  utilizing  in  practice  the  inhalation  of  pure 
nitrous  oxide  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  during  the  very  rapid 
absorption  of  this  gas  by  the  blood,  narcosis  is  produced  before  suffo- 
cation. That  nitrous  oxide  narcosis  is  not  due  to  this  suffocation  alone 
is  quite  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  typical  convulsions  due  to 
asphyxia  do  not  occur  in  warm-blooded  animals  when  it  is  administered 
alone,  although  with  complete  withholding  of  oxygen  without  the 
action  of  any  narcotic  such  convulsions  would  necessarily  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  first  minute. 

If  a  human  being  be  caused  to  inhale  undiluted  nitrous  oxide  with 
complete  exclusion  of  the  air,  and  the  expired  air  or  gases  be  permitted 
to  escape  through  a  valve,  a  condition  resembling  intoxication  rapidly 
develops,  and  after  about  one  minute  the  consciousness  disappears  and 
anaesthesia  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles  appear  at  the  same  time  with 
rather  pronounced  cyanosis.  If  now  the  patient  be  allowed  to  breathe 
air  again,  the  anaesthesia  lasts  about  half  a  minute  longer,  and  at  the 
end  of  another  half  minute  recovery  occurs  rapidly  (Binz). 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  when  pure  nitrous  oxide  unmixed  with  air 
is  breathed,  unconsciousness  results  at  a  much  less  dangerous  stage  of 
asphyxia  than  is  the  case  with  pure  suffocation  (Zuntz  and  Ooldstein) . 
If  animals  continue  to  breathe  nitrous  oxide  after  the  dyspnoea,  which 
at  the  start  was  inspiratory  in  character,  has  altered  its  type  to  the 
expiratory  one,  the  convulsions  which  ordinarily  occur  during  suffo- 
cation do  not  occur,  and  the  animals  die  as  a  result  of  asphyxia,  the 
heart  continuing  to  beat  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  respiration 
has  become  paralyzed. 

The  narcotic  action  of  nitrous  oxide  may  be  especially  well  demonstrated 
on  the  frog,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  lack  of  oxygen  in  tne  atmosphere  except 
after  many  hoars.  Although  these  animals,  when  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  for  hours  at  a  time,  remain  reflexly  excitable  and  capable  of  motion, 
when  placed  in  pure  nitrous  oxide  they  quickly  become  motionless  and  no  longer 
react  to  sensory  irritation  such  as  tnat  produced  by  the  application  of  acetic 
acid  to  the  skin.  If  now  the  frog  be  again  brought  into  the  air,  after  a  few 
mimites  reflex  excitability  and  the  motor  function  return.  The  very  interesting 
experiments  of  Paul  Bert,  to  which  we  will  soon  return  again,  have  clearly  shown 
that  nitrous  oxide  produces  a  narcotic  effect  in  man  even  when  all  elements  of 
suffocation  or  asphjrxia  are  excluded,  provided  only  that  the  blood  be  saturated 
^'^^  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  gas. 


If  nitrous  oxide,  diluted  with  enough  oxygen  to  prevent  suffo- 
cation, be  inhaled,  symptoms  are  observed  which  L.  Hermann  thus 
describes,  from  experiments  made  upon  himself:  ''One  perceives  the 
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distinctly  sweetish  taste  of  the  gas,  and  soon  buzzing  and  drumming 
in  the  ears  are  felt,  visual  impressions  become  very  indistinct,  and 
there  ia  a  feeling  of  increased  warmth  and  of  extraordinary  lightness 
of  the  limbs,  this  latter  probably  being  due  to  the  loss  of  the  muscle 
sense. ' '  The  muscular  movements  become  very  uncertain ;  there  is  some 
depression  of  the  susceptibility  to  painful  impressions  and  to  a  less 
degree  to  touch.  "The  flow  of  ideas  is  abnormally  rapid,  and  usually 
there  is  loud  laughing.  Consciousness  is  never  completely  abolished, 
and  complete  antestheaia  also  does  not  occur.  If  the  inhalation  of  the 
gas  is  then  interrupted,  the  normal  condition  is  very  quickly 
re-established." 

A  complete  narcosis  does  not  result  from  the  breathing  of  nitrous 
oxide  diluted  with  oxygen,  for  the  reason  that  the  partial  pressure  of 
nitrous  oxide  in  a  mixture  containing  21  volumes  per  cent,  of  oxygen 
is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  blood  to  absorb  a  sufBcient  amount  of 
this  relatively  feeble  narcotic.  For  the  production  of  a  complete 
sniesthesia  the  partial  pressure  of  the  nitrous  oxide  must  reach 
760  mm.  of  Hg,  one  atmospheric  pressure.  In  order  to  attain  this 
it  is  necessary  either  to  have  the  nitrous  oxide  administered  undiluted, 
— that  is  to  say,  under  a  pressure  equivalent  to  one  atmosphere,— and 
under  such  conditions  asphyxia  will  quickly  follow  on  the  anaesthesia, 
or,  as  was  first  done  by  Paul  Bert,  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen  is  intro- 
duced under  pressure  into  nitrous  oxide  without  increasing  its  volume, 
and  this  mixture  is  administered  under  a  pre.ssure  of  one  and  one- 
fifth  atmospheres.  This  author  was  able  to  show  that  in  this  fashion  it 
is  possible  without  danger  to  produce  and  to  maintain  a  deep  narcosis. 

However,  the  actual  handling  of  such  narcotic  mixtures  under 
pressure  is  too  complicated  for  every -day  use,  and  consequently  nitrous 
oxide  is  employed  only  for  narcoses  lasting  but  a  very  short  time,  in 
which  case  the  pure  gas  is  administered,  or  for  light,  incomplete  anaes- 
tbesia,  in  which  nitrous  oxide  with  oxygen  is  administered.  Pure 
nitrous  oxide  may  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  cylinder  into  a  rubber 
bladder  from  which  it  is  inhaled  through  a  mouth-piece,  the  expired 
air  escaping  through  a  valve.  A  simple  readjustment  of  the  apparatus 
permits  the  administration  of  air  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute.  For 
the  incomplete  ansEsthesias  one  administers  a  mixture  of  80  per  cent, 
nitrous  oxide  and  20  per  cent,  oxygen,  the  so-called  laughing  gas, 
which,  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  produces  only  a  condition 
resembling  intoxication,  which  is  entirely  free  from  danger  and  in 
which  there  is  a  simple  clouding  of  the  consciousness  with  analgesia. 

Nitrous  oxide  mixed  with  enough  oxygen  to  support  the  respiration 
(20-15  per  cent.)  does  not  produce  complete  antcslhesia,  because  under 
Buch  a  partial  tension  of  four-fifths  of  an  atmosphere  the  nitrous 
oxide  does  not  become  sufficiently  concentrated  in  the  blood.  However, 
Id  combination  with  doses  of  morphine  and  scopolamine,  which  are 
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in  themselves  entirely  safe  and  which  alone  produce  no  narcotic 
effects,  the  effect  of  such  mixtures  of  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  is 
snffident  to  produce  a  satisfactory  anaesthesia.    In  this  way  laughing 
gas  may  be  utilized  for  anaesthesias  lasting  for  considerable  periods 
and  is  adapted  to  major  operations  (Neu).    The  chief  advantages  of 
sneh  anesthesias  are  that  nitrous  oxide  produces  no  irritating  effects 
on  the  respiratory  organs  and  but  slight  side  actions,  and  that  recov- 
er occurs  with  unusual  rapidity.    After  cessation  of  its  administration 
the  nitrous  oxide  content  of  the  blood  very  rapidly  falls  below  the 
minimal  amount  which  produces  any  effect.     Animals  may  become 
entirely  normal  within  1-2  minutes  after  the  interruption  of  the  deep 
anesthesia  produced  by  this  method. 
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Ethyl  bbomide,  CjHsBr,  is  a  colorless  volatile  fluid,  boiling  at 
38-39^  C.  It  is  readily  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  air,  and  should  consequently  be  kept  in  brown  bottles  as  nearly 
full  as  possible.  It  may  now  be  obtained  in  very  pure  form,  but  prep- 
arations colored  brown  are  not  to  be  used. 

Ethtl  BROMIDE  ANiESTHESLv  has  somc  advantages  similar  to  those 
of  nitrous  oxide  anesthesia,  for  it  is  much  more  readily  induced  and 
eonducted.  When  a  considerable  amount — say  5.0-10.0  gm. — of  ethyl 
bromide  is  poured  into  the  half -closed  impermeable  mask,  the  anaes- 
thesia develops  extremely  rapidly  after  10-20  inhalations.  If  within 
one  and  one-half  minutes  the  desired  effect  has  not  been  obtained, 
its  administration  is  not  to  be  continued,  for  this  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  danger.  When  the  drop  method  is  employed  for 
the  administration  of  ethyl  bromide,  the  anaesthesia  also  develops 
comparatively  rapidly,  and  the  stage  of  excitement  is  ordinarily  com- 
paratively short  and  the  recovery  from  the  narcosis  is  rapid.  After 
recovery,  a  taste  of  garlic  in  the  mouth  and  a  similar  odor  on  the 
breath,  which  often  lasts  for  24  hours  or  longer,  is  very  disagreeable 
and  disturbing.  Vomiting  occurs  much  less  frequently  than  after 
chloroform. 

However,  ethyl  bromide  should  not  be  employed  for  deep  or  com- 
plete anaesthesia,  because  the  respiratory  function  is  markedly  affected 
by  it,  cessation  of  respiration  occurring  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  abolition  of  the  reflexes.  It  is  also  unsuitable  for  operations  lasting 
for  a  considerable  period,  because  the  anaesthesia  is  likely  to  run  along 
somewhat  irregularly,  and  especially  because,  as  a  result  of  its  long- 
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continued  action  in  the  body,  secondary  disturbances  and  injury  to 
the  internal  organs  occur  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  after  chloro- 
form and  may  produce  serious  late  effects.  Dreser  has  demonstrated 
these  late  effects  in  animals. 
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HYPNOTICS  OF  THE  ALCOHOL  GROUP 

Another  group  of  substances,  which  in  their  basic  actions  follow 
the  type  of  the  alcohol  group,  are  used  as  hypnotics.  As  such  we 
may  use  those  members  of  the  alcohol  group  whose  behavior  in  resx>ect 
to  their  absorption  makes  it  possible  to  confine  their  action  to  that 
of  the  very  early  stage,  and  to  maintain  this  first  stage  for  hours. 
However,  a  regular  and  not  too  rapid  absorption  and  a  gradual  elimina- 
tion are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  make  all  the  substances  of 
the  alcohol  group  possessing  these  qualities  utilizable  as  hypnotics, 
for  with  many  a  primary  motor  excitation  produces  disturbing  effects, 
and  in  others  harmful  side  actions  on  the  respiration  and  circulation 
or  on  the  metabolism  are  too  readily  caused  when  the  therapeutic 
dose  is  exceeded. 

The  pharmacological  action  of  the  hypnotics  is  in  all  essential 
points  typical  of  that  of  the  alcohol  and  chloroform  group.  With 
such  an  hypnotic  as  chloral  hydrate,  it  is  possible  to  observe  and  to 
distinguish  all  the  stages  of  narcosis  when  it  is  administered  to  higher 
laboratory  animals,  such  as  rabbits.  At  the  start  the  first  thing 
noted  is  that  the  animals  move  less  frequently  than  usual  and  react 
less  to  psychic  impressions.  In  addition  to  this  action  on  the  cerebrum, 
even  in  the  first  stage,  the  centres  in  the  midbrain,  cerebellum,  and 
medulla,  which  control  motor  coordination,  are  also  affected.  In  the 
second  stage  the  depression  of  the  cerebrum  is  more  pronounced  and 
the  centres  of  coordination  are  still  more  affected,  so  that  the  animal 
is  no  longer  able  to  rise  up  but  remains  lying  on  the  side.  In  this 
stage  the  corneal  reflex  is  diminished,  but  the  respiration  is  only 
slightly  slowed,  while  the  weakened  resistance  shown  by  the  animal, 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  extend  its  legs,  indicates  that  the  spinal 
cord,  too,  is  involved  in  the  narcosis.  In  contrast  to  the  effect  of  mor- 
phine, the  animal  in  this  stage  reacts  more  actively  to  painful  stimuli 
than  does  a  normal  one,  kicking  actively  when  pinched  and  raising  itself 
up  for  a  short  time.  These  pain  reflexes  become  feeble  only  gradually, 
and  disappear  only  when  the  corneal  reflex  is  almost  completely  abol- 
ished and  when  pulling  on  the  extremities  no  longer  excites  resistance 
(Koppen),  Finally,  in  the  last  stage  all  the  reflexes,  including  the 
corneal,  are  completely  abolished,  the  breathing  becomes  slower,  and 
death  finally  results  from  paralysis  of  the  respiration. 
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Side  Actions. — ^\\'ith  different  hj'pnotics  the  Mood-pressure  behaves 
fiffereDtlf  in  the  different  stages,  and  the  respiration  is  also  affected 
is  differeot  degrees.  After  choral  hydrate,  for  example,  as  a  result 
of  Taaomotor  depression,  the  blood-pressure  falls  markedly  in  the 
mtoad  stage  at  a  time  when  the  corneal  reSex  is  still  present.  The 
beut-beat  is  also  slowed  early  ami  the  respiration  is  distinctly  dimin- 
i^rd  in  freqoeacy.  "With  other  hypnotics,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
UrbaDcea  of  the  circnlatory  and  respiratory  centres  and  depression 
of  the  heart  develop  only  jn  the  last  stages,  just  a  short  time  before 
tbr  abolition  of  the  corneal  and  all  other  reflexes. 

Prom  the  above  description  it  may  be  seen  that  the  complete 
aareodc  action  affects  the  centres  in  the  (Afferent  portions  of  the 
aoitZBl  nervons  system,  but  that,  following  the  general  type  of  the 
■ttJBu  of  The  alcohol  and  chloroform  group,  the  depression  first  affects 
S«  eerehmm  and  tkeH  the  spinal  cord-,  while  the  vital  centres  in  the 
mmihltm  are  the  last  to  be  markedly  affected. 

It  is  only  in  the  first  stage  of  the  action  of  the  hypnotics  that  a 
iMiiTiliiiii  develops  which  corresponds  to  normal  sleep.  I'nder  their 
iifloenoe  dog>  fall  asleep,  assuming  their  normal  sleeping  posture, 
hot  they  may  be  readily  awakened  at  any  time,  the  muscle  tone  relaxing 
*  IB  oormal  sleep  while  the  breathing  is  no  more  slowed  than  in  normal 
dhep-  The  only  difference  appears  to  be  that  on  waking  from  such 
miSeial  sleep  the  disturbance  of  coordination  is  more  marked  than  on 
■THng  from  natural  sleep,  this  effect  persisting  longer  than  the  others 
aAfr  wskiiig.  It  is  only  these  fiist  grades  of  their  pharmacological 
atfians  «lii<^  are  utilized  when  these  substances  are  employed  as 
tgnpoMiea,  the  essential  factor  being  the  depression  of  the  excitability 
•f  tertain  of  the  cerebral  sensorj-  functions.  The  hypnotics  heighten 
%B  th9cd»oId  for  the  conscious  perception  of  sensory  impressions,  thia 
lay  jatt  what  is  necessary  for 

^MLUXa  Asuasp. — Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  the  phj-siologi- 
al  CTBMtion  of  falling  asleep  is  not  satisfactory.  Probably  the  accu- 
■rialiaa  of  bttgne  substances,  formed  during  the  activity  of  the  ner- 
«^  ^vton,  gradnally  produces  the  tendency  to  fall  asleep.  When 
t»  haa  cccnrred,  it  ls  under  normal  conditions  sufficient  to  cause  an 
■li  liiliial  to  fall  a-sleep,  if  the  stimuli  from  the  outer  world,  which  are 
^■rtantly  reai^hing  the  brain  through  the  organs  of  sense,  are  weak- 
«ad  •■  nmeh  as  possible.  VThen  endeavoring  to  fall  asleep,  we  darken 
^  Toata  and  shut  out  noises,  secure  an  equable  warmth,  nnd  free 
^latlvca  from  nnromfortable  clothing, — in  short,  we  pnrposely  cut 
*m  an  thfl  stronger  stimuli  which  act  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and, 
*  a  role,  thii  is  sufficient,  for,  in  the  quiet  stnte  which  precedes 
W  4iiif>pitur  asleep,  feebler  stimuli  no  lunger  reach  onr  consciousness. 
«  of  /Mfrtnnw.— The  esfiential  factor  of  the  BO-callcd  essentia! 
■■Etaaa  w  an  over-excitahility  of  the  cerebnil  cortex,  as  a  conse- 
«f  whtdi,  Donnal  stimuli,  which  ordinarily  nre  subliminal, 
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spite  of  the  quiet,  still  reach  the  coosciousiiess  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  go  to  sleep.  Sleeplessness  may,  however,  even  with  a  normal 
excitability  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  be  clue  to  too  powerful  stimuli,  Buch 
as  psychical  activity,  excitement  produced  by  feelings  of  discomfort, 
sorrow,  etc.,  which  may  prevent  sleep,  or  external  pathological  stimuli, 
like  pain,  dyspncea,  cough,  etc.,  may  produce  the  same  effects.  In 
fluch  cases,  in  which  severe  bodily  symptoms  interfere  with  the  falling 
asleep,  the  sleeplessness  is  best  relieved  by  removal  of  these  pathological 
irritations,  if  this  can  be  done.  For  example,  digitalis  will  be  the 
best  hypnotic  if  disturbances  of  the  heart  be  the  cause  of  the  sleep- 
lessness. If,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
pathological  stimuli,  the  prevention  of  the  perception  of  these  stimuli 
will  permit  sleep. 

In  the  case  of  pain,  cough,  or  dyspncea,  this  is  best  accomplished 
by  that  specific  pain  reliever,  morphine.  In  essential  sleeplessness,  not 
due  to  abnormal  stimuli  but  primarily  the  result  of  pathological  excita- 
bility of  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  hj'pnoties  of  the  alcohol  group  are 
far  more  useful  than  the  morphine  group.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
presence  of  severe  pain,  they  are  effective  only  in  doses  lai^  enough 
to  cause  a  general  narcosis  of  numerous  cerebral  centres.  Such  doses 
may  be  employed  in  the  presence  of  extreme  degrees  of  marked 
cerebral  excitement,  for  example  in  maniacal  patients,  and  may  pro- 
duce the  necessary  quieting  effect  even  on  the  cerebral  motor  centres. 
The  proof  that  small  doses  of  hypnotics  produce  no  other  effect  than 
to  prevent  sensory  stimuli  from  reaching  the  consciousness  has  been 
best  supplied  by  Krdpelin's  experiments  in  which  be  tested  the  effect 
of  various  waking  stimuli  in  light  sleep  and  in  sleep  produced  by 
hypnotics. 

When  the  brain  is  over-exei table,  one  cannot  fall  asleep,  becauge  even  the 
alighteet  atimuli  wake  one  up.  H  the  drowsy  condition  of  falling  asleep  haa 
once  pasBcd  over  into  a,  condition  of  unconscious  aleep,  under  normal  conditions 
the  sleep  rapidly  bccomea  deeper  and,  although  individuals  show  marked  differ- 
ences in  this  respect,  the  maximum  soundness  of  sleep  is  usually  attainefi  inside 
of  the  first  hour.  Systeniatie  cspcrimentB,  in  which  it  was  determined  what 
intensity  of  noise  was  sufficient  to  wake  the  subject  up  after  he  had  been  asleep 
for  a  definite  period  of  time,  have  shown  how  great  are  the  differenees  in  the 
soundness  with  which  different  persona  sleep.  The  height  of  the  waking 
tbrealiold  diirlnft  a  certain  period  of  sleep  may  be  used  as  the  measure  of  the 
•oundneaa  of  sleep.  If  now  these  waking;  threshold  values  are  expressed  in 
curves,  sleep  curves  for  the  different  periods  of  tha  experiment  may  be  obtained 
which  indicate  graphjeallv  the  more  or  less  rapid  rise  to  the  maximum  soundness 
of  sleep  and  the  gradual  fall  up  to  the  time  of  awaking  (Kohlschiitler). 

With  good  normal  sleep  the  summits  of  the  curves  are  higher  and  are  more 
rapidly  attained  than  witli  poor  aleep.  in  which  the  curve  expresses  an  insuffi- 
cient saundness  of  sleep  during  the  first  hours  and  then  runs  along  at  about  tha 
same  moderate  height,  instead  of  falling  in  the  morning  aa  an  expression  of  tha 
awakening  in  a  refreshed  condition.  Under  the  influence  of  an  hypnotic,  for 
example,  of  paraldehyde,  a  light  and  insufficient  sleep  ia  induced  which  approaches 
the  type  of  normal  sleep. 
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In  Fia.  T  the  curves  obUined  bj  MicheUon  by  obaerratioiiB,  uoder  aa  con- 
utmM  mvdituHis  a*  possiblp,  on  nfUrnoOD  sleep  lasting  several  hours,  with  and 
■  itiMMl  pu^ldehjrde,  are  given  as  evidence  of  this.  The  two  curves,  lla  and  ]lb, 
«Ucb  wra  obtsioed  under  the  influence  of  paraldehyde,  in  comparison  witji 
iV««  I,  Ifce  curve  of  Domial  light  afternoon  sleep,  sliow  a.  much  more  pronounced 
«MldMa>  of  altcp,  as  they  rise  much  more  sliarply  and  thua  resemble  the 
tffm  9l  BOitnal  sleep  during  the  night. 

The  Rsnlts  of  investigations  of  simple  psychical  reactions  in 
isdiTidtials,  who  bad  taken  some  hj-pnotic, 
■ra  ID  oomplete  agreement  with  this  demon- 
that  these  hypnotics  diminish  the 
of  waking  stimuli,  for  Krapelht 
collaborators  have  shown  that  an 
iapamneot  in  the  perception  of  external 
^imili  is  a  characteristic  effect  of  the  hyp- 
■ocies  (paraldehyde,  chloral  hydrate,  triooal), 
vlucfa  is  alflo  produced  by  alcohoL  Small 
dnws  of  morphine  do  not  produce  this  effect 
^  Uw  fonction  of  perception,  and  conse- 
qiacBtly  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
tna  hypnotics. 

In     addition,     the     different     hypnotics, 
li^lfigh   in  very  varying  degrees,  also  ren- 
A«   Biore    diffiralt   the   initiation    of   motor 
aa^oua    impolKs.    While    paraldehyde    and 
partieiilarly  alcohol   impair  motor  functions 
mij  after  large  doses,  and  in  smaller  doses 
■eC    ■■    motor    stimulants,    chloral    hydrate 
^ri   trional,   from  the  very  start,   in   addi- 
1mm  to  impairing  the  perception  of  sensory 
Mpv^viaoa,  afaotr  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
fwCxB^   of   the   motor   fnnctions    (HSnel). 
tly  these  latter  have  the  power  of 
a  pure  hypnotic  efTect   without 
Avtnitring   aymptoms    of    intoxication,       pig.  7.—1,  cum  indii 
'-  aleebol  may  only  in  a  limited  sense  be    B^'u.^'nlT^^r.' hS!,^ 
■a«  a  hypnotic,  for  the  primary  motor    JlLdrtyd:.  ™*SSL  i 
it,  canaed  by  it  in  many  individuals,    wi»"oiiiH. 
waktog  Bttmuli  and  thus  prevents  the  falling  asleep. 


r  wit  ten  HTPNoncs  are 
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'lopiD*nt  of  sleep.  . 

•XD^t  !■(«  and  with  great  difficult;,  is  often  the  chief  disturbing 
ih^"  owm  th«>  mirnt  important  deaideratura  is  to  drenen  the  sleep 
Conaequmtly.  tb«  readily  absorbable  hvpniitica.  chioral  hTdratr, 
ami  tho  like,  are  the  beat  means  of  helping  such  patirnta  to  fall 
othr  fomu  of  dUturbM  sleep,  (or  ciamplc.  in  the  typical  disturb- 
MBDMailj  met  with  in  the  aged,  the  patient  falls  asleep 


aw,  . 

fall  ^ 

urb-  fl 

J 
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enough,  but  soon  after  wakes  up  again,  and  then  cannot  sleep  again.  With 
insomnia  of  this  type  hypnotics  possessing  a  more  lasting  action  are  indicated, 
for  example,  trional,  which  Hdnel  was  able  to  demonstrate  caused  a  diminution 
in  the  power  of  perception  which  persisted  into  the  following  day. 

In  general  it  is  essential  for  hypnotics  that  their  action  be  rapidly 
produced  and  persist  for  a  sufficient  period.  Both  of  these  desiderata 
will  be  best  accomplished  by  substances  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
which  distribute  themselves  equally  in  the  stomach  contents,  and 
which,  after  gradual  passage  into  the  intestine,  are  gradually  absorbed. 
At  the  same  time  hypnotics  must  not  be  excreted  or  destroyed  too 
rapidly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  too  slow  excretion  or  destruction 
is  also  undesirable,  because  under  these  conditions  the  effects  would 
persist  on  the  following  day,  as  has  often  been  observed  after  the 
administration  of  sulphonal  and  trional,  as  also  after  veronal. 

Freedom  from  Harmful  SmE  Actions. — ^Above  all,  however,  all 
hypnotics  should,  in  therapeutic  doses,  produce  no  dangerous  side 
effects  on  the  circulation,  respiration,  or  metabolism,  and  also  should 
not  disturb  the  stomach.  With  the  augmentation  or  frequent  repetition 
of  the  dose,  naturally  all  hypnotics  are  dangerous.  In  the  presence 
of  an  especial  individual  susceptibility  or  of  pathological  conditions, — 
e,g.,  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease, — ^these  side  actions,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  more  powerful  hypnotics,  may  be  produced  even  by  the 
doses  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  produce  sleep.  This  is  the  case, 
however,  to  an  even  greater  degree  with  those  larger  doses  of  hypnotics 
which  are  employed  in  conditions  of  psychic  excitation,  with  the  object 
of  exerting  a  sedative  effect  on  the  cerebral  motor  centres,  or  which 
are  used  as  antidotes  in  poisoning  by  convulsant  poisons,  or  in  tetanus, 
etc.,  in  order  to  depress  the  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord. 
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CHLORAL  HYDRATE 

Chloral  hydrate  is  the  member  of  this  group  which  has  been  longest 
in  use.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  dry  transparent  crystals  with  an 
irritating  odor  and  a  mildly  bitter  and  pungent  taste.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  quite  hygroscopic.  Con- 
centrated solutions  strongly  irritate  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
consequently  this  drug  should  always  be  administered  suflSciently 
diluted  and  never  in  solid  form,  otherwise  its  irritating  action  on 
the  stomach  mucous  membrane  may  cause  discomfort. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  formed  of  chloral  and  one  molecule  of  water.  Chloral 
itself,  CC1,.C0H,  or  trichloracetaldehyde,  the  aldehyde  of  trichloracetic  acid,  is  a 
colorless  corrosive  fluid.    It  was  first  prepared  by  Liebig,  in  1832,  by  the  action 
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of  chlorine  on  ethyl  aleohol,  the  method  still  jmtd  in  its  BunifnetBre.  Ckkrml 
unites  with  water  with  the  development  of  heat  to  form  chloni  IrrdrKfee.  tiw 
cqiintimi  of  the  reaction  being  Ca,.COH  +  HjO  =  CCVCH(OH)^  Aeeardiaff  to 
Victor  Uejftr  and  Caro,  this  water  is  not  combined  as  water  of  cryBtMJhxmiJaK, 
but  is  a  dUiydroxyl  combination,  for,  in  coatradistinetiaB  to  chloraJL  it  no  liiiif^u 
contains  an  aldehyde  radicaL 

The  reaction  between  chloral  hydrate  and  aqneoos  sohitkcis  of 
the  alkalies  is  of  particular  interest.  Chloral  is  decomposed  bv  the 
alkalies,  with  the  formation  of  chloroform  and  f onnic  add,  a  reactioa 
which  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  stiQ  more  readilT 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  according  to  the  following  fc^mula: 

CC1,.C0H  +  KOH  =  CHCl,  -f-  HCOOK. 

It  is  this  decomposition  of  chloral  with  the  f  ormatioEi  of  chloro- 
form which  in  1869  suggested  to  Liebreick  the  hypodiesis  that  chloral 
hydrate  was  gradually  broken  up  by  the  alkaline  reacting  Uood,  widi 
the  formation  of  chloroform,  and  that  thus  a  continuoas  ehlorof arm 
effect  would  be  exerted  in  the  body.  While  this  hypothesii  has  been 
shown  to  be  incorrect,  it  was  responsible  for  the  introdaetiop  into 
therapeutics  of  the  first  syntheticaUy  formed  hypnotic 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  chloral  hydrate  is  not  detompo^ed  in  the  body, 
but  produces  its  effects  as  unchanged  chloraL  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  ahnost  aU  of  it  is  excreted  undecomposed  but  in  eombinaticai 
with  various  substances.  Furthermore,  the  carbonate  alkalinity  of 
the  blood  is  not  sufScient  to  decompose  diloral  hydrate  at  the  body 
temperature  in  the  manner  in  which  this  deeompoGtion  oeeurs  in  the 
test-tube. 

Moreover,  in  case  such  a  decomposition  of  dloral  hydrate  took 
place  in  the  body  to  any  recognizable  extent,  dikrof  orm  would  neces- 
sarily be  present  in  the  expired  air,  but.  according  to  Bammstrten, 
Hermann^  and  Tomatceviez,  even  the  most  delicate  reagents  fail  to 
indicate  its  presence  here.  Chl<Hiof  orm  is  alao  not  present  in  the  blood 
of  chloralized  animals,  although  chloral  hydrate  may  be  demonstrated 
therein  in  all  periods  of  the  narcosis  { Arckamgeliky ) . 


Chloral  hydrate,  as  already  mentioned,  is  almost  eompletely  exeretH  ;a  tbe 
urine,  chiefly  as  triddorethjlgfyenronic  acid  or  iiroehlora]i<e  acid,  aad  omlj  m 
Tery  small  amounts  as  onchuiged  chloral  hydrate.  A  t^tj  smaJJ  portkm  is 
retained  in  the  body  for  a  considerable  time  and  is  iradnalJy  dmmffCM^. 
with  a  resulting  increase  of  the  chlorides  in  the  nrise.  wbi^  pemifft*  for  »>m« 
time  {Liehreich,  1869). 

During  its  transformation  into  urochloralic  acid.  whi«^  iiv  piaj7ns/^>!<i9rl<al}7 
inert,  chloral,  which  is  a  halogen  snbstitoted  aldefayde.  In  trtt  rtufiry^  to  an 
alcohol  before  combining  with  glycnronic  acid.  The  dTmbinatioQ  of  f-Mort]  with 
glycnronic  acid  is  thos  seen  to  be  a  process  siinilar  to  that  by  whirh  BT3m«To-3« 
rabstances  of  the  aliphatic  series,  and  partieolarly  aromatic  subvtaxi^^,  Mf  ^.^ 
toxicated   (Jf««cv/««  «.  Uering^  Kulz). 

This  combination  of  dmgi  with  glycnronic  arid  \%  rA  noir^  ij»port«n^  to 
the  practising  physician,  inasnnich  as  some  of  these  eombittatioiM,  i^rr  «^«mpl« 
nrodiloralie  add,  reduce  cnprie  oxide  in  sikaliae  solTitjons.    Uriae  tottiMiomiC 
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such  cumbmed  glypuronic  acid  innj  consequently  give  a  reactiun  which  night 
Jead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  that  they  contain  augar.  Glycuronic  acid  is, 
however,  not  fermented  by  ycaat  and  in  combination  polarizes  light  to  the  left. 

Therapeutic  Employment. — As  a  rule,  in  doses  of  1.0  gm,  for  an 
adult,  chloral  hydrate  produces  sleep,  and  in  doses  of  2.0-3,0  gm. 
causes  profound  sleep.  As  a  result  of  its  ready  soluhility  and  absorba- 
bility, sleep  usually  follows  very  promptly  on  its  administration,  lasts 
about  8  hours,  and  is  usually  not  followed  by  any  after-effects.  In 
some  individuals  esanthematous  eruptions  are  caused  by  chloral,  while 
in  others  the  local  irritating  effect  in  the  stomach  causes  gastric  dis- 
turbance. Idiosyncrasies  toward  it  may  also  be  met  witli,  as  a  result 
of  which  it  fails  of  producing  hypnotic  effects  and,  in  place  of  so  doing, 
even  causes  considerable  excitation.  Consequently,  the  fir^t  dose  of 
this  dnig  should  not  exceed  1.0  gm.  {Stintzing) . 

Much  larger  doses,  exceeding  even  the  ordinary  maximum  dose  of 
3.0  gm.,  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  sedative  effects 
in  conditions  of  mental  excitement,  in  delirium  tremens,  or  in  the 
convulsions  of  eclampsia,  tetanus,  or  strychnine  poisoning.  "With  such 
doses,  however,  the  dangerous  actions  of  this  drug  may  manifest 
themselves  to  a  very  appreciable  degree. 

These  harmful  actions  of  chloral  htdratb  consist  chiefly  in 
harmful  effects  on  the  heart  and  on  the  vessels.  Inasmuch  as  its 
actions,  in  general  terms,  resemble  a  protracted  mild  chloroform  action, 
the  vasomotor  centres  and  the  heart  are  depressed  relatively  early, 
jufit  as  is  the  case  with  chloroform.  In  patients  with  fatty  hearts, 
myocardial  degeneration,  arteriosclerosis,  etc.,  these  dangerous  actions 
may  manifest  themselves  even  after  ordinary  hypnotic  doses,  and 
after  large  doses  sudden  heart  death  may  occur  in  such  patients.  Like 
chloroform,  chloral  hydrate,  even  in  therapeutic  dosage,  may  cause 
a  fall  in  the  blood-pressure  as  a  result  of  a  commencing  vasomotor 
depression,  and  the  pulse  may  become  soft  with  increased  amplitude. 
The  differences  between  the  therapeutically  effective  concentrations  in 
the  blood  and  the  concentrations  which  depress  the  circulation  are  not 
great.  In  Archa-ngelsky's  experiments  the  chloral  concentration  of 
the  blood  of  dogs  Ij'ing  in  profound  sleep  lay  between  0.03  and  0.05 
per  cent.,  while  when  this  concentration  reached  0.056  per  cent,  the 
blood-pressure  had  fallen  to  one-half  of  its  original  height,  and  with 
a  concentration  of  0.07  per  cent,  ceasation  of  respiration  occurred. 
[Clinical  experience  with  this  drug  indicates  very  clearly  that  the 
dangers  of  harmful  depression  of  the  circulation,  when  chloral  is  cor- 
rectly used,  have  been  greatly  over-estimated.  The  figures  quoted  above 
of  a  concentration  of  0.03-0.05  per  cent,  in  the  blood,  in  no  way 
correspond  to  the  concentrations  which  can  be  produced  by  any 
ordinary  doses. — Tr,] 

Relaxation  of  the  vessels  results  in  a  slowing  up  of  the  blood  flow 
throughout  the  body,  and,  if  this  lasts  for  any  considerable  time,  in 
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patients  with  respiratory  disturbance  it  may  lead  to  cyanosis  and  even 
oedema  of  the  longs,  while,  in  addition,  the  decided  direct  depression 
of  the  respiratory  centre  produced  by  chloral  hydrate  warns  one  to 
exercise  caution  in  its  use  in  such  patients. 

With  continued  use  there  is  danger  of  habituation.  Another  reason 
why  abuse  of  this  drug  is  dangerous  is  that  chloral  hydrate  may  cause 
a  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  certain  of  the  important  organs, 
in  which  particular  its  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  prolonged  chloroform 


When  this  oocnrs,  the  decompoeition  of  proteids  is  angmented,  jiui  ms 
(leenrs  in  phosphorus  poisonini;.  However,  the  bfemkins  down  of  the  proteids 
does  Dot  proceed  to  the  normal  final  sta^^es,  bat  stops  with  the  formation  of 
some  more  eomplicated  intermediate  decomposition  products,  whose  nature  is 
still  unknown  but  which  are  probably  substances  resembling  the  peptones 
(Hamaek). 

ToxiooLOOrr. — EspeciaUy  when  first  introduced  into  practice 
numerous  acute  medicinal  poisonings  by  chloral  hydrate  resulted  from 
its  administration  in  too  large  doses,  and,  as  a*  result  of  its  continued 
use  as  a  sedative,  cases  of  chronic  chloral  habit  developed,  particularly 
in  insane  asylums.  To-day  medicinal  poisonings  have  become  far  less 
frequent,  but  it  is  frequently  employed  for  suicidal  purposes.  Cases 
of  fatal  poisonings  have  been  observed  after  doses  not  exceeding 
4.0  gms. 

Acute  Poisonino. — The  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning  correspond 
in  general  with  those  of  too  deep  anaesthesia  and  coma,  which  have 
already  been  described  in  connection  with  poisoning  by  other  narootica: 
In  these  cases  the  symptoms  of  insufficient  respiration  and  marked 
impairment  of  the  circulation  develop  early  and  the  body  temperature 
falls.  If  the  drug  be  very  rapidly  absorbed,  death  may  ensue  very 
quickly  as  a  result  of  a  direct  paralytic  effect  on  the  heart,  and  the 
patient  may  suddenly  collapse.  When  the  absorption  has  taken  plaee 
more  gradually,  coma  and  complete  anssthesia  with  abolhion  of  the 
reflexes  develop,  and  death  results  from  cessation  of  the  respiration, 
the  heart  action  also  being  extremely  feeble.  In  contrast  to  the  a<vnal 
behavior  of  the  pupils  in  morphine  poisoning,  they  are  widely  dilat<<^ 
in  chloral  poisoning,  and,  with  equally  deep  coma,  the  eirenlation  is 
much  more  markedly  depressed  by  chloral  hydrate,  while  the  r^spira^ 
lion  remains  relatively  good  much  longer  than  is  the  ease  in  morphine 
poisoning,  in  which  the  respiration  is  alarmingly  depressed  before  th« 
circulation  is  markedly  affected. 

The    TREATMENT    OF    ACUTE    CHUMAl*    FOtSOXESr^    COOSlStS    ftrxt    in 

removing  the  poison  by  washing  out  the  stomach.  Emeties  foainfjif,  ^le 
used  for  this  purpose,  for  they  will  necessarily  fail  to  a^^t,  on  a/rir^mni 
of  the  depression  of  all  reflexes,  including  those  whir^  bring  ;if><>trt 
emesis.  In  severe  jKnsoning  artificial  respiration  m-n^it  he  inj^tltrif^d. 
As  long  as  this  is  not  necessary  the  effoft  »  made  to  maintain  the 
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functions  of  the  vasomotor  and  respiratory  centres  by  various  stimu- 
lating agents.  For  this  purpose  one  uses,  as  in  other  narcotic  poison- 
ings, sensory  stimuli,  subcutaneous  injections  of  solutions  of  caffeine, 
preparations  of  camphor  and  of  atropine.  [Caffeine,  in  the  form  of 
strong  hot  coffee  by  mouth  and  by  rectum,  is  used  almost  as  routine. 
Strychnine  subcutaneously  appears  also  to  be  of  distinct  value,  and 
epinephrin  intramuscularly  or  intravenously,  as  also  heat,  certainly 
appears  to  be  indicated. — Tb.] 

Chronic  Poisoning. — In  chronic  chloral  poisoning  disturbances 
of  the  digestive  organs  of  most  various  nature,  as  well  as  vasomotor 
and  psychical  disturbances,  occur.  Affections  of  the  skin  are  also  very 
common.  In  general,  the  clinical  picture  resembles  that  of  chronic 
morphinism.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  up  the  drug,  various 
uncomfortable  symptoms  and  disturbing  conditions  develop,  among 
them  great  nervousness,  anxiety,  and  insomnia. 
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OTHER  HYPNOTICS  OF  THIS  GROUP 

The  various  disadvantages  of  chloral  hydrate  soon  made  it  desirable 
to  search  for  substitutes  with  similar  hypnotic  action  unaccompanied 
by  the  undesirable  side  actions,  and,  as  a  result,  the  number  of  hyp- 
notics of  the  alcohol  group,  which  have  been  introduced  and  which 
are  still  widely  used,  has  become  extremely  large.  This  is  in  itself 
evidence  that  none  of  these  hypnotics  is  ideal,  possessing  all  the  proper- 
ties wished  for.  With  some,  the  disagreeable  taste  and  odor, — e.g., 
paraldehyde, — with  others,  unfavorable  behavior  in  respect  to  absorp- 
tion and  excretion, — e.g.y  sulphonal, — are  unavoidable  drawbacks.  Still 
others  possess  the  disadvantage  that  when  repeatedly  administered 
habituation  readily  develops,  while  with  others  harmful  side  actions 
occur  when  they  are  used  continually. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  different  types  of  insomnia  and  the  variable 
individual  susceptibility  toward  the  different  drugs  are  responsible 
for  the  practical  demand  for  numerous  hypnotics,  for  the  undesirable 
side  actions  of  the  different  hypnotics  are  of  greater  or  less  moment 
according  to  varying  pathological  conditions  in  which  they  may  be 
employed.  Furthermore,  the  harmful  effects  of  the  continued  use  of 
one  drug  often  render  it  necessary  that  a  change  be  made  from  one 
hypnotic  to  another. 


CHLORAL  DERIVATIVES  tS 

If  one  snrFeys  the  whole  gronp  of  hypnotics  which  have  been  intro- 
duced sinee  chloral  hydrate,  the  empiric  rale  may  be  f  cwnmlated  that 
those  hypnotics  which  contain  no  halogen,  in  general  affect  the  heart 
and  tl^  yeasels  less  than  do  those  containing  these  dementi.  This 
eoDcLnsion  corresponds  entirely  with  that  formed  from  practical  experi- 
ence ^vrith  the  general  aniesthetics.  As  a  resolt,  with  the  haiogen-free 
bypi^otics  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  those  doses  saiBcientt  to 
prodxice  skep  and  those  which  nnf  avoraUy  affect  the  drciilatiosi  and 
i«spiration. 

Cblokalaiode. — Substitutes  for  chloral  hydrate,  which  contain  the 
molecnk  of  this  nncommonly  actire  substance  in  comlnnatioQ  and 
trom  idiich  the  chloral  may  be  set  free  in  the  body,  will  eooseqitently 
possesB  no  essential  adTantages  orer  chloral  hydrate  rtsel£  This  holds 
true  tor  the  widdy  nsed  chloralamide,  which  is  formed  by  the  unjon 
of  dilond  with  formalin  according  to  the  following  fonmnla: 

Ca^CHO  -f  HLCOXH,  =  CC1,CH(0H}N  (CHO  H. 

Tliit  drug  oomn  m»  erystalft,  ioloble  ia  w%ter  xm  tW  proportjOB  mi  one  p&rt 

tM  20,  which  mre  not  irritating  ud  viiSc^  fiiTi  ■  a.  sligictlT  bitter  taste.    The 

a&teoce  of  irritating  action  in  the  stoBach  and  the  alight  taate  are  the  ebiff 

adnutages  which  it  pomemtB  as  compared  with  chloral  hTdrate.  bat  the  cffeetzre 

hypnotic  doae  ia  one  and  one  half  timet  as  lar^  aa  that  of  ehioraJL     Sjeep  m 

Bfoallj  produced  from  ^  to  S  boon  after  it*  a^hBTnii 


DormioL — ^Another  combination  of  chloral  with  dimethrletfaylear- 
binol  (amylene  hydrate),  dormiol,  has  recently  been  intrwiaced  and 
pecommended  (Fucks  «.  Koch).  This  amylene  ehloral  is  an  qHt 
water-clear  flnid  with  a  smell  resembling  that  of  camphor.  It  mxy  be 
administered  in  gelatin  capsules  containing  0^  gm.  In  dosage  of  0^ 
1.5  gm.  it  induces  sleep  after  ^^  to  1  hour,  whicrh  is  ik^  accompanied 
by  harmful  side  effects  (PeUn).  [Later  exp^erienee  with  this  dmg 
has  shown  that  this  claimed  freedom  from  harmful  side  actions  has 
not  been  justified. — Tr.] 

/aopral. — Another  hypaotie  containing  ehloriac  ifiopraL  or  triehloriao- 
alcohol  ilmpeuB),  hat  been  ratber  widely  laed.  Thic  dmr  is  r^adiir 
wdnble  and  easily  abtorbed.  ileep  nanalir  folkrwing  in  ^^  to  ^.^  hour  after  ru 
ndminittration  in  doeage  of  0^  to  LO  gm.  <  Vrgtem  ■ .  AJtbongb  it*  toxit  act«<>B 
OB  tbe  heart  is  slight,  experixnenti  on  animalpi  %iivw  that  it.  too.  d»7/r>n4««»n»  tW 
Uood-prcMore.  Caution  ia  cunsequentlj  neeeaaajnr  in  ocsLnertKiit  wnii  ru  ui« 
in  the  preaence  of  eirrolatory  diitaie  [Hmtcker  has  d«9Kn«(trated  that  tii«^  eiaiib* 
sade  for  its  rdatiTely  slight  toxicrtT  ae  esoBpared  wrtb  cLJuraJ  ar«  s^/i 
correct. — Ta.] 
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Paraldehtde. — The  first  hTpnor>  r.f  this  smnp  irhi^b  \%  r^^Tir 
free  from  harmful  side  actions  on  tbe  faiietiorm  of  oti**rr  or/ajj*,  w  w 
introduced  by  Cerv^Uo  in  1S83.     [This  freedom  from  Lartnf  r;:  a«'^>^ia 
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ia  only  a  relative  one. — Ta.]  This  is  a  polsTneric  modification  of  the 
common  aldehyde  CHj.COH,  three  molecules  of  which  are  combined 
in  it. 

It  13  a,  clenr,  (wlorless,  readily  inflammable  fluid  with  a  chaTactrristie 
odor  and  burning  taat?,  rather  soluble  in  water  (I  to  8),  and  easily  absorbed, 
ao  that  sleep  quickly  followa  its  adminietration,  often  witiiin  10  to  13  minutes. 
It  la  a  powerful  narcotic,  witb  little  harmful  action  on  the  respiration,  circu' 
lation,  or  metabolism,  tn  eascntial  insomnia,  doses  of  about  3.0  gm.  are  uauallv 
efficacious,  and  even  with  long-continued  employment  of  such  doses  no  dangerous 
side  effects  result.  [This  statement  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the  literature 
contains  more  than  one  reference  proving  that  the  contrary  may  at  times  bo 
true. — Tb.]  In  extreme  insomnia  the  dosage  must  be  increased  up  to  4-tS  gm., 
hut  much  larger  dosea  (even  ae  much  as  30-00  gra.)  have  been  taten  without 
dangerous  results  (Bumke'].  According  to  mnnj  observers,  habituation  to 
paraldehyde  is  readily  acquired,  just  as  is  the  cose  with  alcohol,  but  this  cer- 
tainly is  not  always  the  case  IBnmke,^  Stintiing).  The  only  disadvantage  o( 
this  relatively  harrnless  and  efficient  drug  is  its  disagreeable  taste,  which  is  best 
disguised  by  red  winu  or  tea,  and  its  odor,  which  reserahles  that  at  fusel  oil, 
and  whicli,  on  account  of  its  slow  excretion  by  the  lungs,  is  appBre&t  in  the 
breath  even  on  the  day  following  its  administration. 
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Amylene  hydrate,  dimethylethyl  carbinol,  is  a  tertiary  alcohol  of 
the  amyl  aeries  — 

CH.\ 

CH,/ 

It  is  a  eolorlese,  oily,  rather  soluble  ( 1  to  S)  fluid,  with  a  disagn-eeable  odor 
TesembLing  that  of  paraldehyde.  In  respect  to  the  intensity  of  its  hypnotic  power 
it  lies  between  chloral  hydrate  and  paraldehyde,— 1. 0  gm.  chloral  hydrate ::=2.0 
gm.  amylene  hydrate^S.O  gm.  paraldehyde.  Like  other  amyl  compounds,  such 
as  the  so-called  fusel  oils,  which  in  general  exert  a  more  powerful  effect  o 
the  nervoua  system  than  the  ethyl  combinations, — e.g.,  ethyl  alcohol, — amyleH 
hydrate  also  produces  more  marked  depression  of  the  circulation  than  does 
paraldehyde.  However,  in  this  respect  amylene  hydrate  has  the  reputation 
of  being  less  open  to  objection  than  choral.  The  usual  dose  is  2.0  gm.,  4.0  gm. 
being  the  maximal  ainglc  dose.  It  may  be  administered  in  gelatin  capsules  or  in 
solution  by  mouth  or  by  rectum.  This  drug  possesses  the  disadvantage  that 
even  hypnotic  doses  may  cause  a  condition  resembling  alcoholic  intoxication, 
it  strongly  excites  the  motor  centres,  so  that  in  animals  restlessnesa  or  ei 
severe  convulsions  may  result  from  its  administration  in  poisonous  doses 
(Barnaek  ii.  Hermann  Jfeyer). 

Urethan  is  satisfactory  in  respect  to  its  freedom  from  disagreeable 
side  actions,  aa  well  as  in  respect  to  its  solubility,  taste,  and  odor.  In 
experiments  on  animals  it  shows  itself  to  be  an  extremely  good  hyp- 
notic which  even  in  strongly  hypnotic  doses  does  not  impair  the  heart 
action  at  all  (Schmiedcberg) .  Its  hypnotic  power  in  man  is,  however, 
weak  and  uncertain,  so  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  establish  itself 
as  useful. 
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Cheatieanjr  it  is  tbe  etbyl  ester  of  csriwrniaie 

/NHi 

It  oeeon  as  ct^orleaB  mod  odoiien  erjvtaH  rcadilj  aolnble  ia  water,  with  a  mHj 
For  adults  the  dose  is  2.0-^0  foi. 
HedotmL    Uadcr  the  Bsme  of  Hedonal,  Brewer  has  iatiodnccd  aaother  hj^ 
bekmging  chcmieallj  to  the  aaflw  class  as  arethaa.    la  it  the  cthjl  radkal  is 
wpiacad  bj  a  aietfajlpropykarbinol  radical 

"    XO-C^CHi 
XiHr 

It  oenirs  as  colortas  cTTStak,  loiable  with  difieahj  im  water,  wad  wfOk  a 
soasewhat  disagreeable  taste  rescnbli^  that  of  peppcrBst.  It  is  beat  adsiiais- 
tered  in  powdered  form  in  walerK  aad,  ia  doset  of  fron  IJ^2J^  gm^  prwfaaees 
a  much  aiore  power fal  hjpaotic  effect  thaa  cthji  arethaa  ( aretbaa ) .  T1ls»  ^raff 
has  been  bjghH'  praieed  by  sons  aathors«.  bat*  secordzB^  to  E,  MmOer,  it  appears 
to  be  aareliabie  ia  eases  of  sli^t  i— aiFi  aad  oftea  to  &il  ef«a  wbea  Imrgenr 
doses  are  girea.  It  a{»pears  to  hav«  ao  ihB|y>iiuiii  mde  si'ff<ii|  bos  at  tiawn  a 
proBCNUieed  poljaria  caased  by  it  iaterf tres  with  the  iieep.  It  aJaa  appears 
that  habitnatioB  isadily  occars  with  both  hedeaal  aad 


Dreser:  Versasnd.  d.  Xatarfoncher  nad  Ante,  l^M, 
HamdE  a.  HersL  Herer:  Ztxhr.  f.  kfis,  MthL.  1404.  T<ii.  t4.  p.  1T4. 
M&Uer.  E.:  Hllacha.  aicd.  Woeh^  1901.  No.  KK  p.  IS^.  iuve  iwai^  I.IL 
Srhwiinlrtwg:  Arch.  L  cxp,  PathoL  a.  Pharm  ,  l^&5,  voL  2A,  p.  :Si>3. 

SuLFHOXAL  ud  TBiOsr.lL  ha^e  apparv^otly  bcfli  m^r^  wiiirij  #iii^ 
ployed  as  bypnotics  than  almost  any  other  dras^^  Tiyt  kypcocu^  airriniw 
of  these  dBoIphoiMs  was  aeeidentally  dia«»'7^i»r<»fi  bj  B^ntmannh  saA 
Kast  in  certain  physiolo^ifial  exptirtments  matitixted  wi£&.  asrjriu^r 
object. 

Chemieally  solphonal  ( snlphnmniMilianft,  TJ^SJ^.,  ui  ^^^kj]^ 
snIphoiiedimethybBethane,  (CH,;,  =  C  =  '30^CJL;  _..  acrf  'vwir^  an 
eolorieaSy  tasteless  erystahv  ^htj  gJUgfarly  wfaihLi^  in  <»r.U  v«r>»r  I  V/- 
500).  When  a^Trftinwtered  as  a  pow<ier  in  dr/KS  ^^f  I/;  v«  2./J  i^m. 
(4.0  gm.  [  T  Til]  maTfmaT  snide  dose  toiffttiier  -vtrii  a  indSU*ii»c.t  <^*;;tn^ 
tity  of  warm  ffrridv  sleep  iiHaally  r»wiisi  af>r  rJu*  Lip*^  ^.f  I  -2  iir.«;r». 
On  accoont  of  its  relatfrf*  insoiaifailiiij.  ir.4  *&f»rji  ;ir»  prvl-.:<*j^l  AiX. 
only  slower  than  is  the  ease  with  ^^nhwr  iiTpnnniiyi.  Hnr.  rhi*^  jt«r.  i.c^p^Yf 
on  account  of  the  slowness  with  whii^h  ir  1h  'iiw.ni::;rjii»fi  ^ittil  <»z.'*ri»f^. 
After  waking  there  is  £aht  £zEmesHL  ami  ''.n  "iM  I'^iilnnFjii^  iar^  "iu^ 
patient  is  often  drowsy. 

Trional  and  tetrrsnal  arv^  snalivar.nA  fniMfjuuwt  in.  w^.tt  (»f:H';t 
radicals  replace  one  or  boti  (\i  *ift  2ii*Tai7i  jt'.uch  i€  fii.^ar.ruu  tru^ 
which  are  more  actrre  than  "^ir  mnrhi»r  m.'Vft;ini«f^ 

TaioxjLi.   <'diethyIaaIphcn«neTi7ti*rii7:mi»rhimi»      '\»»   m.r^ni'.fU'Oi/r.' 
BKthane,  is  at  pnssiait  pwfftrr«»rf   iv  iirt«ir  ^ttiraxnr!.!**  v.   m,  .-^nr.nrt* 
as  it  B  more  iohihie  than  minhnofu.  «u*f»t>  m  im>??»  f;t;:|>u{l7^ 
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induced^  and  because  the  factors  determining  its  decomposition  and 
elimination  are  more  favorable  (Marro).  Doses  of  1.0-1.5  gm.  cause 
sleep  after  y^  to  Yz  hour.    4.0  gm.  [  t  Tb.]  is  the  maximal  single  dose. 

In  proper  doses  sulphonal  and  trional  produce  no  harmful  effects 
on  the  circulation,  respiration,  or  digestion.  After  larger  doses  or 
after  continued  use  of  small  doses,  however,  thej  may  cause  poisoning, 
evidenced  by  disturbances  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  metabolism,  and 
the  central  nervous  system.  Single  doses  produce  such  symptoms 
of  poisoning  only  when  the  usual  dose  has  been  very  largely  exceeded. 
This  holds  true  especially  for  the  relatively  less  poisonous  trional 
(Robert). 

Trional,  like  sulphonal,  often  produces  a  satisfactory  hypnotic  effect 
even  in  the  second  night,  this  after-effect  proving  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  drug  still  remains  in  the  body  in  a  form  which  is  stilL 
active.  The  harmful  effects  of  both  of  these  drugs  also  are  due  to  thiar 
persistent  after-effect,  the  danger  of  cumulation  being  greater  with  the 
less  readily  decomposed  sulphonal  than  it  is  with  trional.  The  majority 
of  the  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  produced  by  these  drugs,  which 
formerly  were  frequently  observed  as  a  result  of  their  careless 
employment  (especially  with  sulphonal),  occurred  when  they  were 
administered  during  too  long  a  period  (lit.  Friedlander,  v.  Taylor  and 
Sail). 

Ectst  states  that  in  man  the  dosage  of  sulphonal  should  not  exceed 
2.0  gm.,  and  in  women,  who  are  much  more  readily  poisoned,  it  should 
not  exceed  1.0  gm.,  and  that,  when  used  for  a  long  time,  its  adminis* 
tration  should  be  discontinued  in  periods  of  one  to  several  days.  With 
trional  also  daily  administration  is  not  permissible,  and  even  with 
men  the  doses  should  not  exceed  1.25  gm. 

In  SULPHONAL  POISONING  the  symptoms  consist  in  persisting  con- 
fusion, ataxia,  constipation,  vomiting,  and  abdominal  pain,  and  also 
in  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  kidney,  albuminuria  and  nephritis. 
I  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  also  a  peculiar  decomposition  of  the 

hsBmoglobin,  resulting  in  the  appearance  of  hsematoporphyrin  in  the 
urine.  The  reddening  of  the  urine  thus  caused,  while  not  constant,  is  a 
very  frequent  symptom  of  sulphonal  or  trional  poisoning,  and,  as  this 
symptom  is  often  one  of  the  first  to  develop,  it  may  serve  as  a  warning. 
Consequently,  whenever  these  drugs  are  continually  administered,  the 
urine  should  be  regularly  examined.  Thus  far  we  know  nothing  of 
the  manner  in  which  hsematoporphyrinuria  is  produced.  It  may  be 
experimentally  produced  in  rabbits  but  not  in  dogs  (Neubauer). 
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Vebonal. — Comparatiyely  recently,  dieUijIbftrbitiirie  acid,  Teronal, 
and  dipropylbarbitnric  acid,  propcHial,  have  been  introduced  as  iiTp. 
DoticB  and  have  very  rapidly  been  extensiTdT  cmplojed  (E.  Fucher 

vai  V,  Mering) . 

Vmotl, 

oeeon  u  a  crjataUine  powder,  aolaMe  with  dilBniltj  is 

■Uglitij  bitter  taste    The  mean  hjpnotie  dose  is  0l5  gn., 

<tf  OiH) J  gm.  are  often  suifieiait.    As  far  as  wtmj  be  jwlged  fnia  l&e  icptDrls 

at  praent  available,  it  is  a  reliaUe  and,  ia  proper  linaige,  harKScsB  kfpaatiieL 

Hovefier,  it  i^ypcars  that  its  use  is  not  nwsttfiided  wi&  ifiB|iii   m  cMe  cto 

adainifltratioii  is  too  quiddy  repeated.     [J.I  least  two  fmimi  emmem  «f  pfsmmmimf 

ine  occurred   ufter  relatively  small   amammU   had   heeu   tabm, — iM^l     It    m 

cttreted  in  unaltered  form,  but  rather  slowlf  {E,  Fiaeker  mmd  r.  Merimf^  Awf, 

ffofwtaim),  so  that  prolonged  action  and  rather  lastiiy  eoaditMaa  off  fsmiim/vM 

hire  often  been  obserred.    Its  sodiom  salt,  wtedimal,  is  more  soiablft-  im  wftsr, 

and  eonaeqnentlj  maj  at  times  be  preferred  to  mniiil     Whca  naj»Kt«tl  iii.%m»- 

tiaeonslj  into  animals,  from  45  to  90  per  cent,  off  the  aawiUMl  ^iaiiiUksZ/emi  m 

excreted  in  the  urine,  the  amount  thus  excreted  Tarring  witlk:  th^  tcae  «tf  tSut 

dose.    It  has  not  been  possible  experimentaUj-  to  demiiftisle  ibaz  it  pronEnMss 

aajr  well-marked  cumulative  effects  ^Backem.}     Following  too  larpe  doses  m  a 

number  of  cases,  sleep  Issting  for  days  has  alreadr  beea  ohsumL     Um  saEwrart* 

Tefonal  may  produce  defeneration  of  the  kidney. — ^Xb-J 

Fropamal  acts  more  rapidly  than  Teronal,  aiad  OSi  gm-  appears  t4»  pvmimse 
about  the  same  effect  as  0.5  gm.  of  Teronal  itSomkeid}-  Zitkem  warsa  sgaitist 
exceeding  the  dose  of  0^  gm. 

Seurtmal. — Still  another  hypnotic  is  ncmoaal,  bronidiet&yfisifccjaai&v 
CBr{CA)fiOIS^  {Fuck9  and  E,  Sckmitxe).  This  is  a  powder,  hoMMk  wtel 
difficulty  in  water,  which  is  effective  in  doses  of  froas  6^1^  gm.  Cp  V>  IM$ 
there  were  no  reports  indicating  that  it  prodnccs  aay  hmradml  tii^  «ff<ets  ^r 
cumulation  {Bleibtreuy  K,  Schultze). 

BromuraL — Kritger  and  r.  d.  Feldfm  hav»  reported  fzvisra&Cy  ''A  thinr 
^Epericnce  with  bromural,  2  monobrom-isovalcryl-urcar  in  doses  «iff  ^A-iJif  pBL, 
in  the  form  of  tablets.  This  drug  acts  a*  a  suld  hypvotut  aoii  taM^sI  vntAZi-r^^ 
fvodncing  its  effects  fairly  rapidly.  In  cxperiBeats  oa  sn'rwaFrt  a  <iiKK^  oar'wm:* 
may  be  induced  by  this  drug  without  harmfully  affectcag  tiut  cirmtliacisa:  <ir  vaunt 
respiration. 
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THE    RELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN    CHEMICAL    CONSTITUTION 

AND  PHARMACOLOGICAL  ACTION 

In  this  section  only  those  members  of  the  alcohol  group  have  been 
discussed  which  have  been  widely  employed  as  ansethetics  or  hypnotics. 
There  is  a  very  much  larger  number  of  substances  of  the  alipathic 
series  which  possess  more  or  less  marked  pharmacological  actions  of 
this  nature,  and  consequently,  as  may  well  be  understood,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  con- 
stitution of  these  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  sulphones, 
esters,  etc.,  and  their  pharmacological  actions.  As  a  result,  a  number 
of  laws  or  principles  have  been  discovered,  with  the  aid  of  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  make  certain  deductions  which  have  rendered 
possible  a  successful  search  for  new  active  substances. 

In  general,  substances  in  which  the  alkyl  radicals  are  attadied  to  tertiaiy 
or  quaternary  carbon  atoms  are  more  active  than  the  analogous  oombhuitioiiB 
containing  the  carbon  combined  with  only  one  or  two  other  carbon  atoms.  For 
this  reason,  the  primary  alcohols  produce  less  narcotic  effect  than  the  secondary 
ones,  and  these  in  turn  less  than  the  tertiary  alcohols  (v.  Mering  and  fifafcuae- 
gana).  Further,  in  general  the  law  holds  good,  that  ethyl  groups,  if  attached 
to  carbon,  endow  substances  with  more  pronounced  narcotic  properties  than  do 
methyl  groups  in  the  same  situation.  Thus,  for  example,  ethyl  alcohol  ia  more 
strongly  narcotic  than  methyl  alcohol,  v,  Mering  and  Schneegana  have  found 
that  in  the  series  of  tertiary  alcohols 

CH,\  CH,  \  C«Hi\ 

CH,-^C-OH  CH,-^-OH  CiHi-^-OH 

CH,/  C2H,/  CiH»/ 

trimethyl  carbinol,  dimethylethyl  carbinol,  and  triethyl  carbinol,  the  hypnotic 
action  increases  according  to  this  law,  the  hypnotic  dose  in  rabbits  for  these 
three  substances  being  respectively  4.0,  2.0,  and  1.0  gm.  Baumann  and  Kaat 
have  shown  a  similar  relationship  between  the  narcotic  power  and  the  number 
of  the  ethyl  radicals  contained  in  the  molecules  of  the  members  of  the  sulphone 
series,  in  which  the  attachments  of  alkyl  radicals  to  the  sulphone  radicals  which 
are  attached  to  the  quaternary  carbon  appear  to  have  the  same  significance  ms 
their  direct  attachment  to  the  carbon  atom. 
Sulphonal 

CH,\^SO,.C«H, 

CH,/^\SO».C«Hi 

is  consequently  approximately  as  active  as  dimethylsulphonediethylmethane 

CiHi\^/S02.CH, 

cya[*/^\soi.CH, 

The  analogous   substance  containing   only   methyl   groups,   dimethylsulphonedi- 
methylmethane, 

CH.\^/SO,.CH, 

is  inactive,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  trional,  which  contains  three  ethyl  radicals, 
is  more  active  than  sulphonal,  while  tetronal,  diethylsulphonaldiethylmethane, 

CiHiV^  /SOj-GH, 


^^m£Mi< 


liBMtion  of  Mlif  1  grou 
■I ■■  "1  III  powerful  by 
^  otkr  hypDatics, — fo 
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wkicli  ronteins  four  ethyl  groups,  U  still  more  active.  This  relationabip  between 
Ak  ketivitjr  of  the  substance  and  the  number  of  ethyl  groups  holds  good,  how- 
cm.  oaly  for  a  certain  intramolecular  arrangement  of  the  atoms,  such  as  is 
P«<«»nt  in  aulphonal.  Even  in  such  disulphones  as  contain  the  sulphone  radical 
ftttadwd   to   different  caibon  atoms,  aa,  for  example,  in  ethylenediethyUul phone, 

CHi-SOi-Cai. 

CH.-SOi.CiH., 

flw  (itbyl    gnmjw  no  longer  produce  these  etTects    IBaumanrt  and   Kagt]. 

TU>«  l«w,  tberrfore,  holds  good  only  within  certain  limits,  the  introduction 
^  oUier  groupitigs  into  the  molecule  lessening  the  iniport«nce  of  the  ethyl  radicals 
OT  estirvlT'  abolishing  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  deduction  that  the  com- 
'  "  '  groups  with  a  tertiary  or  ijuaternary  carbon  atom  results  in 
I  hypnotic  powers,  has  pointed  out  the  path  to  the  ayntbesia 
. — for  example,  to  that  of  veronal  [Fischer  u.  v.  Mering) . 
'  introduction  of  halogen  atoms  attached  directly  to  carbon  increasea 
coUc  power  of  substances  already  possessing  such  powers.  Thus,  the 
rflert  of  the  hydrocarbon  methane,  CH,,  is  extremely  slight,  but,  with  the 
re  satwtitutions  of  chlorine  for  its  hydrogen  atoms,  its  narcotic  action  is 
rated,  chloroform,  CHCIu  being  more  active  than  bichlormethane.  CH,CI„ 
ia  turn  is  more  active  than  methylehloride,  CHtCl.  However,  the  introduc- 
I  a(  ^torine  atoms,  as  a  rule,  also  endows  the  substance  with  toxic  side 
Mtina*  on  the  heart  and  vasomotor  centres,  a  fact  to  which  attention  has  already 
tmm  dirwctMl  in  connection  with  the  comparison  of  ether  with  chloroform,  and 
•lia  ra  ooBBeHion  with  the  comparison  of  chloral  hydrate  with  alcohol  and  the 
■tliMlim  frrn  aubetitutes  for  chloral  hydrate.  As  a  result  of  the  study  of  these 
■hliiiMlilpi.  il  it  clearly  evident  that  not  only  the  intensity  of  the  narcotic 
mUtmm  bat  »bo  the  character  or  quality  of  pharmacolDgical  actions  may  be 
lisai^  bf  tbc  introduction  of  chlorine  atoms  (Kionka).  For  example,  the 
kiti«4MettaB  of  still  another  chlorine  atom  into  chloroform  transforms  this  sub- 
MiMS*  into  (»trachlormethBoe,  CCl..  which  is  a  convulsant  poison  [v.  Ley).  The 
4iHlftb*aifig  ioiluenoa  of  the  introduction  of  the  halogens  may  also  be  dsmon- 
itolwl  vWra  bromine  atoms  are  substituted  in  hydrocarbons   [FucHa  u.  Schullie, 

1W  ■■reotJc  power  of  trichloracetic  acid  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
tmitmpuaiit^  aldehyde,  chloral,  is  very  slight.  This  will  serve  as  an  illustration 
^  tl»  (cnrral  law  that  tbr  In  trod  nil  ion  of  acid  radicals  weakens  or  abolishes 
am  a^nvtic  actirity  of  various  atom  t'l^ups. 

The  in«Btigation  of  the  relationship  between  ehemieal  constitution 

lad  ph&mwcologiual  notion  in  the  alcohol  group  has  thus  led  to  the 

that  the  entrance  of  certain  atoms  and  atom  groups  into 

actire  compounds  augments  or  weakens  their  activity.    There 

■  MiQ  lacking,  however,  an  explanation  why  the  ethyl  proups,  for 

*Dcn!i8e  the  actii-ity  of  the  substances  only  when  they  are 

into  rabstances  of  certain  definite  configuration  and  do 

tot  sopmeat  the  activity  of  other  molecules  with  another  configuration. 

It  ■  certain  that  the  ethyl  groups  themselves  do  not  independently  pro- 

iaw  tbeae  effecU,  for  tliose  substances  whose  activity  is  attributable  to 

*e  Khyl  p^Kips— euch,  for  example,  as  the  disulphones  (Diekl)   or 

4j1  alcohol — eertainly  produce  their  effects  before,  and  not  after, 

'       kare  betn  decomposed.    The  ethyl  groups,  therefore,  do  not  prth 

Ibvir  pb«xm«ologicaI  effects  after  they  have  been  split  off  bfm 

mbale  eompki.     if,  therefore,  the  number  of  them  present  m 

lieale  d«t«rnunfs  the  degree  of  its  activity,  this  is  only  to  b* 
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understood  on  the  assumption  that  the  entrance  of  the  ethyl  groaps 
into  the  molecule  endows  it  with  certain  chemical  or  physical  proper- 
ties which  are  responsible  for  the  narcotic  action.  This  also  holds  true 
for  the  augmentation  of  physiological  activity  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  halogen  atoms,  for  chloroform  during  narcosis  k 
excreted  almost  entirely  in  unaltered  f  orm,  being  decomposed  scarcely 
at  all  in  the  body.  The  setting  free  of  chlorine,  therefore,  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  this  so  strikingly  augmented  physiological  activity 
of  chloroform  as  compared  with  its  chlorine-free  mother  substance^ 
methane, 
j  An  instructive  example  of  these  relationships  is  also  presented  by 

]  the  halogen  substitution  products  of  isovalerylurea.     In  the  cold- 

blooded  animals  the  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  substitution  products 
of  this  substance  are  much  more  strongly  narcotic  than  is  the  halogen- 
free  mother  substance.  As,  however,  the  halogen  is  present  in  a  sufS- 
ciently  firm  combination  only  in  the  chlorine  and  bromine  substitution 
products,  and  as  the  iodine  substitution  product  is  decomposed  and 
rapidly  loses  its  iodine  at  the  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals, 
this  last  combination  behaves  quite  differently  in  the  warm-blooded 
animals  than  do  the  other  two,  being  no  more  active  at  this  higher 
body  temperature  than  is  the  halogen-free  mother  substance  (v.  d. 
Eeckhout),  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  halogen  in  the  molecule  augments 
its  activity  only  so  long  as  it  is  able  to  influence  the  properties  of  the 
whole  atom  complex. 
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THEORY  OF  NARCOSIS 

A  theory  of  narcosis  formulated  by  Hans  Meyer  ^  and  Overton, 
which  may  now  be  discussed,  permits  us  to  determine  which  physical 
or  chemical  properties  of  the  narcotics  are  responsible  for  their 
activity  and  to  learn  in  what  fashion  these  properties  are  modified 
by  the  presence  of  certain  radicals  in  the  molecule. 

As  early  as  1876,  Buchheim  ^  defined  the  aim  and  task  of  pharmar 
cologists  as  consisting,  first,  in  determining  at  which  point  in  the  body 
a  drug  acted,  and,  second,  in  explaining  such  actions  by  a  reaction 
between  the  cell  constituents  and  the  drug.  This  second  problem,  that 
of  showing  how  the  pharmacological  actions  are  due  to  the  properties 
of  the  chemical  substances  which  produce  them  and  to  their  action  on 


I 
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the  eells  affected,  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  saeceatfolHj  soilTieid 
in  a  few  instances  only,  of  which  carbon  dioxide  poisoning  is  ame. 
Cimditions  similar  to  those  inTolved  in  the  reacti<m  betwcn  eailMn 
dioxide  and  haemc^lobin  may  also  be  aasomed  to  explain  tiie  dccthpe 
letioD  of  cnrarine  and  other  ammoninm  bases  <m  motor  nerr^-cnifiiQ^ 
{FOkner).  However,  the  formation  of  a  chemical  combinatMao  ht- 
tween  the  drag  and  some  constituent  of  the  proCxq>ljam,  whkh  f aiitier 
the  analogy  with  the  action  of  carbcm  dioxide)  we  are  jnartilfied  iin 
asnuning,  may  in  many  instances  be  aswrnifd  only  in  tbe  caw  ^f 
SQch  foreign  substances  as  are  chemically  aetire. 

Among  the  narcotics  of  the  aliphatic  aeries,  en  tkp  cut&er  handL 

there  ar&  many  chemically  entirely  inactire  snhstanees  irld-db  •extot  a 

characteristic  narcotic  action  on  the  nervoos  sritem.  If  wif  wiA  1i»  hsiirm 

which  of  their  properties  are  responsUe  for  the  pSunsBAcxiAQf^cail 

actjons  exerted  in  common  by  the  narcotics  of  tfli5s  seneK.  vioeh  m 

their  chemical  behaTior  differ  from  each  other  so  deieadeiAlj^  w<^  nma 

look  for  those  properties  common  to  all  of  them. — to  Ihooe  aauan^  itftiam 

chemically  least  active,  for  example,  the  satnratod  hydfartKauriMiEis:  la 

well  as  to  those  chemically  most  aetire,  for  cxazoopk;,  tibe  aUtddtrdeE, 

aneh  as  choral  hydrate. 

Lipom  SoLUBnjTT. — It  has  been  found  that  all  pfonseaK  iht  ^dorviivstl 
property  of  being  soluble  in  both  water  and  issis.  llof  >cii^»s3 
solubility  in  fats,  associated  with  a  soffieSoatt  mihsM^ctj  m  isiOHr  » 
essential  for  the  absorption  of  the  narcK^tifs  \^  the  iCKiiQs  azkd  s  t^sr^iul- 
sible  for  their  peculiar  distribution  in  the  d5dEersiiit  tuaanes  "uS  tfloie  ^luSj-, 
and  by  the  physical-chemical  theory  of  naroosas  exjribmms  ^u!t  jijsarnsi^ 
cological  action  of  the  nareoties. 

As  early  as  1847,  shortly  after  the  diauimtfli  <4  fidier  asud  fduurc^ 
form  anssthesia,  Bibra  and  HarUss  man^lst  to  rwjiflam  ifBoiear  WBsase&gsti^ 
power  as  the  result  of  their  power  of  disBQiihram^  isL  As  a  iKsuh  vS 
quantitative  determinations  of  the  fat  cmnttasIbB  <cf  attORDiall  snd  losret^- 
tized  animals,  they  believed  that  they  had  Smcad  •onl  iBoaA  Hut  '^slxbs^ 
thetics  actually  removed  lai^gier  or  sBBBailkr  ^[laazDetirtKs  '^  £{£UEii»r 
substances  from  the  brain.  They  waBoaubA^  «aoas(igi2Qiif%;.  lidtt  'Q^sw:: 
drugs  were  responsible  for  a  sort  of  cxtraeitaoaii  <c4r  jEattJE&e  .cnQLbBUtxii'j*« 
from  the  brain,  and  considered  that  thas  wis  itfae  'Came  vS.  matsi^vmL. 

However,  there  can  be  no  qaestion  ^cif  sndi  cztewstaaxi  x£  -"^  fin^ 
like  constituents  of  the  nerre-^elis.  Cor  On  -wmM  fe  jcmrgiffimiLmrt  -r.rjL 
the  characteristic  rapid  restoration  of  finskeitMiD  ^siada  f tflSiuwE  iizl^irric;*' 
tion  of  ansHthetization. 


Bermmmn  imneiti^ted  Ar  haiBflyliic  acrtaoD  ftf  ^dSiBr.  tftOnntf unu    "n*..    tait 
explained  this  br  thtnr  power  iiiff  fl  mmiiiiIIi  iitii^  tf^  Ifioiliiuii  t^f  lltf-  T<ft   ii«im#(i«<;>{|i» 
aad  drew  a  panJld  btiwWa  tka»  sad  tflicr  nBPWHM  'Vtf  'Uif  timrtntl  ju^srvtim  mifv^i 
with  it«  large  contcBt  of  fflntAim. 

These  two  hypotheses,  therefore.  fwrnAxao^  Hok  ourrw:  ^Arvcjru.  jci^t 
of  explaining  the  nareotie  aetifln  of  itasncns  rdmfss  \^  idi^ir  mimmui 
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ted^ 


property  of  ready  solubility  in  the  fats,  fur  tliey  produce  their  effec 
on  the  central  nervous  system  because  tbey  go  into  solution  in  tli^ 
fat-like   constituents,   the   lipoids,   of  nervous   tissues,   and   form  a 
physiual-chemieal  combinatiou  with  them. 

Electivb  Absobption  by  the  Nervous  System. — Long  ago,  Buch- 
keim  '  stated  clearly  that  the  pharmacological  actions  affecting  chiefly 
the  nervous  system  were  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  reactions 
with  those  cell  constituents  "which  are  peculiar  to  the  nervous  system 
or  which  occur  chiefly  there. "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  central  nervous 
system  differs  from  other  tissues  especially  in  the  large  quantity  of  its 
fat-like  constituents.  A  substance  foreign  to  the  body,  moreover,  can 
produce  a  pharmacological  action  only  where  it  is  absorbed  in  sufficient 
quantities  by  the  cells.  Consequently,  a  necessary  primary  condition 
for  the  elective  action  of  the  narcotics  on  the  nervous  system  i.s  its 
sufficient  absorption  by  the  functional  elements.  Narcotic  substances 
must  first  of  all  be  neurotropic,  in  the  sense  in  which  tb'i  expression 
was  first  employed  by  Ehrlich. 

Ebrlich'-  was  the  first  to  attribute  the  absorption  and  atoring  up  of  VBrioiu 
substftneea  by  tlie  niTvouB  ayBtem  to  their  affinity  to  its  lipoid  conatituenta,  and 
BBpecially  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  studying  the  distribution  in  the  body 
»nd  in  various  organs  of  pharmacologically  active  aubBtancca.  For  such  investi- 
gationB  be  employed  chiefly  dyes,  the  distribution  of  which  is  so  readily  apparent 
after  intravital  staining  or  so  readily  demonstrable  by  various  reactions.  Startr 
ing  with  these  ideas,  he  demonstrated  tliat  the  majority  of  the  basic  dyestulTB, 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  brain,  are  also  stored  up  in  various  other  fatty  tissues. 
Neurotropism  and  lipotropism  thus  go  band  in  hand.  If  now  a  sulphonic  acid 
radical  was  introduced  into  a  neurotropic  dyestufT,  its  distribution  in  the  body 
was  found  to  ba  entirely  altered,  the  dyestulT  losing  its  neurotropic  properties 
as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  acid  radical ;  and  Ehrlich  drew  the  parallel 
between  this  observation  and  the  fact  that  neurotoxic  substances,  such  as  phenol, 
certain  alkaloids,  etc.,  as  a  rule  lost  their  to.'iicity  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  the  sulphonic  acid  radical  and  at  the  same  time  lost  their  neurotropic 
character. 

Ehrlich'  woa  thus  able  to  demonstrate  for  the  dyeatufTa  the  manner  in 
which  their  affinity,  and  thus  their  power  of  penetrating  into  the  nervous  cells, 
was  altered  by  certain  changes  in  their  constitution,  and  to  abow  that,  as  » 
result,  their  distribution  in  the  tissues  was  a  factor  having  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  relationship  between  chemical  constitution  and  pharmacological  action. 

The  ready  solubility  of  the  narcotics  in  fatty  substances  conse- 
quently determines  the  manner  in  which  they  are  distributed  in  the 
various  organs  and  cells.  This  solubility  in  fats  is  also  a  prime 
requisite  for  the  absorption  of  foreign  substances  by  all  cells.  Overton 
has  proved,  for  the  majority  of  organic  substances,  that  tlie  greater 
their  solubility  in  fat,  as  compared  with  their  solubility  in  water,  the 
more  rapidly  do  they  penetrate  into  the  protoplasm.  He,  consequently, 
assumed  that  the  protoplasmic  membrane  is  impregnated  with  certain 
substances,  the  lipoids,  which  possess  solution  affinities  similar  to  those 
'     f  the  fats. 

In  addition  to  a  solubility  in  fat,  a  certain  solubility  in  water  is 
Ifio  essential  if  a  sabatance  ia  to  be  absorbed.     Substances  which  are 
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entirely  ioaoliible  in  wmter  and  ^v^kk  mr^  mhD  noc  ^mijcikr 
split  up  in  order  that  th^  may  be  aAnarlied. 
fatSy  or,  like  paraffin,  thej  are  not  alBoorbed. 

DlSTBIBUnOX  OF  NASCXmCS  IK  THE  OftCiJLlC^lL. — 

of  a  sahstanoe  throogbont  liie  body  is^  tfaprgfnrR.  desEsninec  juk  oniy 
by  its  solnbility  in  fats,  bat  by  its  relxtiv^  sohihiliTy  in 

auqaeoDS  media.     That,  as  a  matter  of  imeL  the  noTcflCis. 

tribnted  abont  in  the  body,  are  absorbed  to  t^ 


eeHs  and  organs  in  which  fat-like  BabBtances  jspswniAesMB^ 
\>y  the  following  facts:  Qiloroform  is  picamt  in  Imeset  on 


the  red  blood-cells  than  in  the  semm,  beea[iBe  Jerrnhrr  and  *m 
chloroform-solnble  eonstitnents  of  the  eryttowytes.  sfaBort  ir 
tively  larger  qnantities  (Pokl).  EtbPT,  dilaral  hydrate,  and 
ire  distribnted  in  the  same  nneqaal  fadnazi  between  'die 
and  the  plasma  (Franiz.  Arckam^eUiy) ,  The  diaCribiicioii 
TuioQs  sabstances  in  the  different  organs  of  the  body  ioliovB 
hw  of  distribution.  The  aeeampanying  table 
Xichnx's  investigation  of  the  distribatkai  of  eUarafocm 

DisbribMtitm  of  CkUmft 


of 


1^  luuils  of 


30 


Aitcfiil  blood... 

Venous  blood. . . 

Gerebnnn 

MedaDa 

Cord 

lircr 

Kidney 

Meen 

Heart 

Maaefe 

Sabrataneoufl  f at 

Omental  fat 

fat 


0.0525 
0UI59 


0.0f7 

0M65 

0.0335 

o!6i5 

0.049 


IHsasiaa  of 


3f> 


0.07D 


OJ090& 

OjO«65 

0.088 

0.041 

0X1215 


64 


0Ji64 


0.0525 

0.016 
0.031 

oiia&D 

0.0245 
0.0S7 


SL 


Q.MC 


0.04S5 
0.039 
0.031 
0.039 


From  this  table  it  is  api)arent  that  eertain  portiom  of  the  nerroos 
STstem,  as  well  as  those  deposits  of  fat  whidi  are  well  snpplied  with 
Uood,  contain  larger  amounts  of  chlorof  oim  than  do  the  other  organs. 

Fatty  tiasoes  are  thus  seen  to  eompete  espedJaSy  wHli  the  nerrons  tjtitan 
m  ropcct  to  the  absorption  of  ehlorolorm,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mwngfeld^ 
Imw  recently  shown  that  eertain  internally  administered  narcotics  art  more 
pom ei  fully  in  emaciated  than  in  well-noorished  animals,  and  that  their  brain« 
eontain  almost  twice  as  large  a  portion  of  the  chloral  hydrate  administered  a«  do 
those  of  well-nourished  animals,  in  which  the  fatty  tissues  absorb  a  portion  of 
the  nareotte.     Snch  eombinatioiis  between  these  nareotics  and  this  tissue   (the 
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fat)y  as  also  their  combination  with  other  pharmacologically  less  susceptiUe 
tissues, — €.g,f  the  liver, — do  not  produce  readily  appreciable  results,  for  the 
narcosis  of  the  liver-cells  or  of  the  red  blood-cells  does  not  at  once  express  itself 
by  any  change  in  function,  and  an  acute  injury  of  these  less  susceptible  cells  will 
evidently  be  produced  only  by  a  concentration  which  would  already  have  caused 
death  by  its  actions  on  the  nervous  system.  [Such  effects  are  probably  produced, 
not  infrequently  during  anesthesia.  The  destruction  of  the  red  cells  almoat  oer* 
tainly  occurs  in  varying  degrees  under  varying  clinical  conditions,  and  acut^ 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  which  not  infrequently  has  followed  chloroform  anes- 
thesia, would  appear  to  be  a  late  expression  of  such  action. — ^Tb.] 

Solubility  Reactions  with  the  Lipoids. — Certain  observations  on 
the  absorption  of  dyes  by  vegetable  cells  {Pfeffer)  and  by  colloidal 
substances,  such  as  gelatin  plates  (Hofmeister) ,  furnish  some  data 
which  help  us  in  understanding  or  imagining  the  fashion  in  which 
the  ** solution  affinity''  of  the  narcotics  for  the  lipoids  determines  the 
proportions  in  which  they  accumulate  in  the  different  tissue  cells. 
These  dyestuffs  pass  from  dilute  aqueous  solutions  and  accumulate  in 
vegetable  cells  or  gelatin  plates  in  much  greater  concentration,  forming 
firm  physical  combinations  or  solutions  with  the  colloidal  contents  of 
these  cells  or  plates  if  they  possess  a  solution  affinity  for  them, — ^that 
is  to  say,  if  they  are  more  soluble  in  these  colloids  than  in  water 
(Spiro).  Under  such  conditions  one  may  observe  an  elective  absorp- 
tion, some  dyestuflFs  being  rejected  and  the  others  continuing  to  be 
absorbed  until  a  condition  of  equilibrium  has  been  established,  which 
corresponds  to  a  certain  distribution  coefficient  between  the  colloid 
and  water.  If  now  the  colored  vegetable  cells  or  gelatin  plates  are 
transferred  to  water  containing  no  dye,  the  dyestuff  gradually  passes 
back  again  into  the  water.  The  process  is  thu^  a  reversible  one.  The 
absorption  of  the  narcotics  by  the  lipoids  of  the  nervous  system  which 
occurs  during  the  narcosis,  and  the  restoration  of  function  after  the 
narcotics  have  been  eliminated  from  the  blood  may  be  considered 
to  take  place  in  a  similar  fashion,  the  whole  process  corresponding 
entirely  with  the  chemical  extraction  by  agitation  of  a  substance  which 
is  soluble  in  different  degrees  in  two  media  which  are  not  miscible  with 
each  other. 

Narcosis  the  Result  op  this  ** Solution  Reaction." — From  the 
above  discussion,  it  is  apparent  that  the  distribution  of  the  narcotics 
in  the  body  and  their  elective  accumulation  in  the  nervous  system  are 
dependent  on  their  ^'solution  affinity''  to  the  lipoids.  The  theory 
of  narcosis,  however,  does  not  stop  here,  but  goes  one  step  farther  and 
endeavors  to  explain  the  action  of  the  narcotics  as  due  to  this  solution 
reaction.  According  to  this  theory,  the  absorption  of  the  narcotics 
is  not  merely  a  preliminary  condition  necessary  for  the  occurrence  of 
some  still  unknown  reactions  between  the  narcotics  and  other  con- 
stituents of  the  cells,  but  this  ^'solution  reaction"  unth  the  lipoids  of 
the  nerves  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  narcotic  action.  This  con- 
clusion has  been  reached  as  a  result  of  determining  the  quantitative 
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rriafapAip  between  ike  degm  ^  aeitnTi^  oF  iSh*  HBnsnzics  sii£  *nifiir 
dntnbotkm  coefficient  betvifien  jtsobt  tan&  ±e^ 

It  is  natnraDy  hnpowflite  aataouUhr  ^  dEOBEiiniue  i^bsiie  difiucinmnn 

eoeflkients  between  the  Ifpoods  <eif  i^  lizzKni  said,  'tktt  lilitcia-pifiBiiifc 

wiiidi,  aeeording  to  the  theoix,  woii  -d^ifiDiniiiie  i^  dfapreif  of  im-  hsf- 

cotio  power.    Cooaeqvtendy^  w«  mwsL  ht  fistiiB&id  'vdo^  m  sq^jroBdaaisat 

expiwon  of  the  aolataon  affiniitti'  ifif  tht  lucranQcf:  fnr  'At  I^uia^  of 

the  neiToos  system  on  the  ooe  lumi.  And  idie  agnsniK  Inn^  AziAb  im 

the  other.    Tlie  distiibiatScn  «!*ng5rafliit  ^latwreon  aS  und  "VEier  mfix 

be  eoDsidered  as  such  an  appnscmBiie  •eE^nreoncm.  £nS  i?£Dttf  Mcpirr- 

and  Overfoa  have  deteraiinfd  these  wipffiriiflirteiarmTHry  }£3Zft  inmi^iBr 

of  otherwise  indifferent  nareoidic  wajhutmifffi^  ;BBid  'hsv^  camjiiiTec  "i^ism 

with  the  narcotic  power  <tf  ihie  diUieBsmi  ssSBsslOaoBBSL  wiiicib  is  Hsx^ireHfid 

br  the  smallest  moleeslar  eimciemitnciDaii  fisfificisirt  it*  xuntnciae  smaC 

tadpoles  or  fishes  swimming  in  the  sdfcQiDaD&.    liht  i^rrsduiLd  Traknf  f  ar 

theappearanee  of  the  nareosas  max  ht  ^qvcoj^  «i:Erailx  dmHrnrinfig  1^-  iJik 

JDethod,  because  a  constant  dopdatncm  •of  ^aqmEibnciim  as  -wnj^liTwihwo 

between  the  solution  containing  a  oertanm  amicimd  iS  i3^  dmc  icniS  'ftit 

animals  swimming  aboat  in  it.    F>ar  <xfini3nll&,  zd  a  ndhnSoD  Roirichime 

cne  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  edrrl  aJkradicjiL,  i£ad^ciks  jlk-  wnrnTjTH^tw'h- 

narootized  in  2-3  nunntes,  and  a  nareoGk  'caiF  pnEHttinrt  dwTBe  ir  iqezxh 

tained  for  hoars.    In  a  1  pa-  «enal.  scilTziSBa,  ksel  ifttt-  m^ar  iiazid.  s'. 

complete  narcosis  resnlis.  eren  whos  tiKT*  peBcann  tdiereiii  f -ir  0117%. 

The  comparison  of  the  distnlnzlScm  <ctci€dSicD«Di  wzt^  1^  dacrw  of 
the  narcotic  action  of  the  different  sahriankow  flhcrwi;  i^oct  1^  mdkKnQsr 
concentration  sufficient  to  prodofie  narcfins  •fizoSxadiefi  w^  iLbnoHt 
complete  regnlaritr  as  the  coeffident  of  dmriititiiucni  mereaiK!^.  7^ 
narcotic  power  thus  incresKs  with  the  rdaitiTe  fiobtbiLlniT'  izi  fsi  »  oom- 
pared  with  the  solnbilitT  in  water,  as  is  dvown  Irr  the  aoeanipBznrinr 
examples: 
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fiiiliAnin7  XL  Ski  HBwtnpg  aamanrihr 


im. 


'Monal 

Tetronal 

Supbooal 

Bronial  hydrate. 
Chloral  hydnUe. 
Elhyliirethaoe. . 
Alcohol 


4.4 

•ftiocas 

4J0 

^mi^ 

1.3 

^jm> 

07 

(QiClQ? 

0^ 

^>Q2«^ 

014 

4»i»ss; 

om 

0-5 

A  further  proof  that  the  narcotic  powers  of  these  drags  ruiad  in 
a  reirnlar  relationship  to  their  distribution  coefficientts  has  beie*:  fur- 
nished by  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  a  comparisiciii  was  zLJti^  :f 
the  narcotic  power  of  certain  substances  at  different  temperair^onaL 
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certain  drugs  being  used  whose  coefficients  of  distribution  betwe^i  oil 
and  water  were  distinctly  altered  by  the  changes  of  temperature  (Hans 
Meyer  ^), 


Threahold  of  oarcotic 

action,  effective  dilution 

of  the  normal  aolutiona 

Partition  coefficient 
SolubiUty  in  fat 

Solubility  in  water 

At  3*»  C. 

At  30*  C. 

At  3*  C. 

At80*C. 

Salicylamide 

1  :  1300 
1  :500 
1  :90 

1  :3 
1  :60 
1  :3 

1  :600 
1  :200 
1  :70 

1  :7 
1  ;250 
1  :7 

2.23 
0.67 
0.093 

0.024 
0.053 
0.140 

1.40 

B^nz^amidf^ 

0.43 

Monacetin 

0.066 

Ethvl  alcohol 

0.046 

Chloral  hydrate 

0.236 

Acetone 

0.195 

With  three  of  these  substances  the  distribution  coefficient  is  in- 
creased by  heating  from  3°  to  30°,  while  with  three  others  the  opposite 
eflPect  is  produced.  Entirely  in  accordance  with  this  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  relative  solubility  in  fat,  the  narcotic  power  of  the 
substances  rises  or  falls,  so  that,  for  example,  tadpoles  at  30**  C.  are 
just  narcotized  by  a  certain  concentration  of  chloral  hydrate,  but  wake 
up  again  when  the  solution  is  cooled  and  are  again  narcotized  when 
the  solution  is  again  warmed. 

By  these  investigations  proof  has  been  furnished  for  the  causal 
relationship  between  the  narcotic  action  of  certain  indifferent  lipoid- 
soluble  substances  and  the  power  of  the  nervous  system  to  attract  and 
retain  them.  However,  there  are  still  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
significance  of  these  relationships.  There  are  those  who  have  been 
willing  to  see  in  the  cell  lipoids  of  the  nervous  system  only  the  solvent 
which  brings  the  narcotics  into  contact  with  the  functioning  nucleus 
of  the  susceptible  cells,  where  they  are  able  to  react  with  other 
constituents  of  the  cells  which  are  still  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
According  to  this  conception,  assumed  that  this  attraction  and 
retention  are  essential  preliminary  conditions  for  the  pharmaco- 
logical action,  and  that,  for  example,  increasing  temperature,  by  alter- 
ing the  solution  affinity,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  similar  change  in 
the  degree  of  the  pharmacological  action.  However,  the  very  extensive 
quantitative  parallelism  between  the  pharmacological  power  of  the 
different  narcotics  and  their  coefficients  of  distribution  is  not  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  this  assumption,  for  if  the  contact  action,  which 
cannot  be  followed  further,  is  assumed  to  take  place  between  the 
narcotics  which  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  cells  and  an 
unknown  substance  or  mixture  of  substances,  one  would  be  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  strength  of  this  contact  action  is  necessarily 
quantitatively  alike  with  the  different  narcotics,  otherwise  the  paral- 
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lelism  between  the  nareotie  power  axid  1^  mmoBnizsciaii  in  ibs'  e&L 

lipoids  could  not  be  maintaiDed.    If  ane,  liowf^per.  Bmrmw;  -nun  ~ihf- 

narcotics  and   scnne  onknovn   •eaofitntiieDite    cif  i^  stervtMstslk* — -inr 

example,  the  proteids— enter  into  a  fJhyjnmiLfihffTmwiil  Twunnai^   ol 

the  d^ree  of  which  the  naroatae  aedriij  most  dqpsnd.  i^is  iMjiuzht*- 

tical  reactiim  woold  neeeasanlj  f-cQvw  Iftie  sBmt  «c:ak  uf  f»tiffmifffi' 

relationship  as  do  their  sotnble  aflhiJtM  ti»  £&t£.    ILn  admr  ^nrnr^.  -otsist 

hypothetieal  cell  constitoents  miasit  als^  penoB  I^nid  jinijiHriJeg -. 

otherwise  the  narcotic  power  coolld  ziot.  Toouan  psxalkQ  -wiiii  -the  diF^ 

tiibation  coeffici^its  of  scduhflitj  in  £st£.    GmsBCfnantih'.  -vt^  ak^  is  -^^ 

liX>oids  of  the  nerve-cells  not  utev^hr  sabataxios  ip(iii^  am  as  tht-  mtmns 

of  bringing  about  a  sohitioQ  of  thie  laazmatacs  in  l3ie  oaTk.  Imr  ikt?-  «Kt- 

in  them  the  actual  substance  cr  siabsttamceB  v4neb  sre  ad^  Tgicm  >r  -^jt^ 

narcotics.    As  a  result  of  tfaeir  loost.  phTiDcdt*cd]tgmifial  eandmiBiaaii 

with  the  narcotics,  these  lip<Hds  lose  i3kst  mcinntil  nlaiiniHAqp  ts>  idif 

ctiEier  cell  constituents,  and  as  a  resnlt  Ac  ^bk&v  f^unrnam  gf  ^^  {hOI 

is  inhibited. 


Among  tlie  results  of  tins  JafcXitfi—  is  a  ffinoimftRfl  bIif^ijiCIiiii 


tios  of  oxTgCB,  which  has  beca  sbowm  inr  F-crsnw  jmd  iiifi  iifiUaiHirBtiB¥  tD  ucBiir 

U  lareosis.     lliis  depriwmtkm  d  4ik*gitM  Inr  aiteiff  jimdiiBBe   a   ihijiiniiiii|    or 

ptnljtie  effect  Teiy  much  u  tiie  sune  vsr  mb  dues  nBmiiBis  ' Mmminkii'r  .    T*^ 

ilkibitioB  of  oxidiitioo  is,  therfforCy  eertamhr  a  iaainr  jutwniifiuviii|r  chiardNinii 

or  ether  siaeathesia  which  tends  to  sj^iinirt.  1^  sucrBnlifi,  bm,  just  bf  oerxamh:, 

H  '■  not  the  csaae  of  the  ■■■■IImiIi    for  TitaH  jSiemmifsiBL  inicL   ws  hqtvbib 

cuitttion,  are  iahibited  odIt  br  bust  tsmes  iu^mlIhi  dgpuwit  of  SBreoaife  limii  Bn- 

■wtiMiy  to  cause  an  inhibition  ol  the  ftoawunqitimi  ctf  lai'istm    « J^omtoK.  BiJhv^, 

WiriiryV)»  sad,  fnrthennoie,  naivaais  JulhBwtii  iftHme  ^hbbt-  jrti«iiiiiin»ia  vS.  life 

^  vUeh  energj  is  aoC  formished  bj  asr^gfon   i  Wihagsrgliaim  i. 

There  has  been  a  wide-q>read  tendeEker  to  ;aBiEme  Ifhact  i3it  jct'- 

tods  alone  are  essential  faetxMv  in  ^tt  fimetaanal  actrxitr  cif  milk, 

^  the  general  oceurroioe  of  ledthine  aaod  •odier  Idpcuds  in  all  livjjag 

^  ^)eaks  against  this  Tiew.    It  appeoinB  liuct  iBuse  siidistBnotifc  di> 

^  play  in  the  cell  a  role  of  reserre  sohfitazkoa  as  >dc»  like  true  fstfi.  inxi 

^t  they  are  combined  intimately  wilh  pv&ix^d  to  f  urm  a  partiuii  vd  liie 

^etioning  protoplasm.    CombinatkBss  chF  laealBsrD  and  prciteid.  iiow- 

^^^y  manifest  similar  solution  aSmtks  to  tiboae  of  Iftcxtlmi  and  must, 

"^i^forCy  in  their  relatiimship  to  this  DarocoBS  I^mxtt;,  be  fswm&srei 

■*  lipoids. 

The  fact  that  the  nareoties  of  tbas  aeraes  posscsB  liie  jiower  c«f 
P^^alyzing  not  only  nenrons  cikinenlfc  but  also  all  lirmr  oelk  is  guile 
^  accord  with  this  general  distriUulifon  of  Hie  Spends  in  uD  eieJQ£. 
'^^t  the  narcotics  are  primarfly  neurotojiie  is  diie  to  1A»  fain  thu:t  like 
^sturbance  of  function  which  they  came  ei^reges  itsetf  TaotA  •'ik^fseAy 
in  the  nervous  organs. 

Sim  AcnoKS  of  these  Dbc^u — ^T%is  theory  <wf  iMcroosis:  is  \imh^ 
o&  the  presumption  that  further  inrestigatiODs  will  ffotofirm  this  jr^nQ- 
l^liim  between  the  anaesthetie  power  and  the  partitiaD  ctoeffitieirt  cif 
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solubility  in  the  lipoids  and  the  plasma.  In  no  case^  however,  is  an 
absolute  parallelism  to  be  expected,  for  the  partition  coefficient  be- 
tween oil  and  water  is  only  an  approximate  expression  for  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  anaesthetics  between  the  cerebral  lipoids  and  the 
blood-plasma.  Above  all,  it  is  only  with  those  members  of  this  group 
which  are  chemically  indifferent  and  which  do  not  readily  enter  into 
chemical  reactions  that  one  may  assume  an  absence  of  affinities  for 
other  constituents  of  the  nervous  tissues.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
various  side  actions  of  the  different  narcotics  indicate  clearly  that 
such  side  reactions  also  occur.  However  this  may  be,  the  basic  narcotic 
action  of  the  different  members  of  the  alcohol-chloroform  group  is, 
in  principle,  so  similar,  that  we  are  compelled  to  assume  that  it  is 
caused  by  a  reaction  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  more,  however, 
the  essential  pharmacological  actions  of  narcotic  substances  differ  from 
the  typical  action  of  this  group,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  assume  that 
other  reactions  are  involved  in  producing  their  atypical  actions.  Thus, 
for  example,  phenol,  as  a  lipoid  soluble  substance,  might  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  this  group,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  produce 
some  narcotic  effects,  but,  as  it  possesses  strong  affinities  for  proteids 
and  other  constituents  of  the  body,  it  also  produces  its  own  peculiar 
pharmacological  effects. 

Other  Types  op  An-estheslv. — This  theory  cannot  by  any  means 
be  used  to  explain  every  kind  of  anaesthesia,  for  many  other  quite 
different  disturbances  of  the  chemical  equilibrium  of  the  nerve-cells 
must  inhibit  their  functions  and  produce  superficially  similar  symp- 
toms, as  is,  for  example,  the  case  with  the  salts  of  magnesia 
(Meltzerh^).  The  method  of  action  described  above  applies,  there- 
fore, only  to  chemically  relatively  indifferent  substances. 

In  this  sense,  substances  such  as  free  CO2  and  NO2  which  chemically 
do  not  even  remotely  resemble  the  members  of  the  aliphatic  series,  may 
also  be  considered  as  belonging  pharmacologically  to  the  group  of 
alcohol,  for  they  act  as  narcotics  and  are  soluble  in  the  lipoids,  while 
the  carbonates,  which  do  not  produce  such  effects,  are  also  insoluble 
in  the  lipoids.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  besides  being  soluble  in  the  lipoids  the  alkaloids  possess  other 
affinities  for  other  cellular  constituents,  for  the  manifold  character 
of  their  pharmacological  actions  of  itself  indicates  that  they  must  act 
on  different  constituents  of  the  nerve-cells.  The  alkaloidal  drugs  do 
not  exhibit  such  a  uniform  type  of  pharmacological  action  as  do  the 
members  of  the  alcohol  group,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  all  types 
of  cells  are  pharmacologically  influenced  by  them,  numerous  vegetable 
cells,  for  example,  being  entirely  unaffected,  a  fact  which  by  itself 
renders  it  improbable  that  their  fundamental  action  is  due  to  their 
affinity  to  the  lipoid  substances,  which  are  such  universal  constituents 
of  ceUs. 
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OTHER    C'KMK.AT.   DEFEESSAXTS 

In  this  ehapter  mention  h8s  been  made  onlx  of  tbe  tfaenpencieftlT 
most  important  of  the  num  j  organie  drags  vhieli  exert  phsrmaeola^is&l 
aetioitt  on  the  central  nervous  svstem.  SaA  artionfi  of  mmieroiiE 
otber  drags  will  be  deseribed  in  eocmeetkm  frith  the  diaeiBBion  of 
their  other  more  important  actions  on  otikcr  organfi.  Other  dmsE. 
agam,  which  act  primarily  and  chiefly  on  the  eentral  nervxns  sjEtem 
ponesBonlj  a  toxicologieal  significance,  althoogh  among  them  iFe  some 
^hich  formerly  were  widely  used  in  medicine,  but  wideh  ire  to-day 
^  ao  seldom  that  they  may  be  dismisBed  with  a  few  words. 

Aconite,  the  root  of  Aconitnm  napeDns,  or  monkshood,  is  eo^jii  a 
drag,  which  is  official  and  is  still  quite  extensiTely  used,  parti<;nil&r]T 
I7  the  homoeopaths.* 

XW  Tiriona  aeonitiiies  on  the  mailEet  differ  quite  maricedh-  fram  cne 
"ptef  bot  are  all  esters  of  ▼arioos  armaiaes  vith  aeetic  benxoic  and  crtber 
112^  Locallj  applied,  thcj  canae  a  primarr  stiaralatioii  foUoved  br  k  i&ter 
^pv^HioB  of  the  sensory  nerre-eBdings.  causing  first  a  feeling  of  warmtL  and 
^^i^  tad  later  annAhesia.  Repeated  administratioB  of  doses  of  1-2  mg. 
**aMi  ptrcsthcsia,  formication,  and  numbness  of  tbe  extremities,  with  diminution 
or  emplete  abolition  of  sensations  of  pain,  sudi  as  those  of  neoralgia.     Tbese 
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systemic  effects  are  probably  the  result  of  their  action  on  the  central  nervoua 
system  or  on  the  spinal  ganglia  {Wartmann,  Cohn).  Toxic  doses  are  followed  by 
convulsions,  due  to  asphyxia,  and  by  paralysis  and  death.  Even  very  small  doees, 
mere  fractions  of  a  milligram,  may  cause  serious  symptoms,  and  3-4  mg.  of 
aconitine  nitrate  may  cause  death.  The  cases  of  poisoning  which  have  beoi 
reported  have  usually  been  due  to  the  variable  strength  of  the  different  aconitine 
preparations  {Kunkel,  KomaletDaki) , 
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Numerous  inorganic  substances  also  exert  toxic  actions  on  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  even  those  salts  which  are  normal  con- 
stituents of  the  body  may  produce  these  effects  if ,  as  a  result  of  their 
intravenous  or  subcutaneous  administration  in  too  large  quantities, 
the  normal  equilibrium  of  the  different  ions  is  disturbed. 

Magnesium  salts  occupy  a  peculiar  position  among  the  salts, 
causing,  without  any  primary  stimulation,  an  elective  paralysis  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  the  heart  being  hardly  at  all  i^ected  by 
them  and  the  muscles  retaining  their  excitability  {Meltzer  and  Auer  ^) . 
It  appears  that  Mg  ions,  which  in  relatively  small  amounts  are  normal 
constituents  of  the  tissues,  when  present  in  sufficient  concentrations 
abolish  the  excitability  of  all  nervous  organs.    In  the  frog  a  curare- 
like paralysis  of  the  motor  nerve-endings  is  the  most  striking  effect 
produced   (Binet),     This  effect  is  produced  also  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  but,  as  it  occurs  later  than  does  the  stoppage  of  the  respira- 
tion, it  can  be  observed  only  if  artificial  respiration  be  carried  on 
(Wiki).    This  effect  on  the  respiration  is  preceded  by  complete  ansBS- 
thesia,  paralysis  of  the  higher  motor  centres,  and  depression  of  the 
blood-pressure  (Meltzer  and  Auer  ^) .  The  vagus  nerve-endings  also  lose 
their  excitability,  and  the  motor  and  sensory  nerve-trunks,  if  brought 
in  direct  contact  with  magnesium  salts,  lose  their  conductivity.    Quite 
recently  these  actions  have  been  utilized  in  practice  (Meltzer)   [but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  local  anaesthetic  actions,  apparently  with  little 
success.    Injected  intradurally,  solutions  of  magnesium  salts  cause  a 
spinal  analgesia  resembling  that  produced  by  cocaine,  but  more  lasting. 
Practical  experience  with  this  method  has,  however,  shown  that  it  is 
attended  by  such  danger  that  it  has  been  abandoned,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present. — Tb.]. 

All  the  toxic  symptoms  produced  by  magnesium  salts  may  be 
caused  to  disappear  promptly  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  calcium 
salts  (Meltzer  and  Auer^),  calcium  ions  appearing  to  act  antago- 
nistically to  those  of  magnesium  and  to  be  able  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium between  the  various  ions  when  it  has  been  disturbed  by  an 
excess  of  Mg  ions. 
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POTASEIUU  SALTS  do  not  cause  mich  a  well-developed  elective 
paraljrais,  bnt  when  administered  intravenously  or  aubcutaneously 
tbvy  exert  toxic  actions  both  on  the  nervous  system  and  on  the  heart. 
[It  U  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  medicinal  adminis- 
trstion  of  potassium  salts  ever  produces  such  a  "potassium"  toxic 
■etion.  The  conunon  belief  that  potassium  salts  are  "too  depressing" 
it  based  only  on  a  misinterpretation  of  experimental  evidence. — Tb.] 

TUE  BROMIDES 
The  anions  of  neutral  salts,  particularly  Br  ions,  may  also  exert 
ific  therapeutieaUy  useful  actions  on  the  nervous  system.  Aa  these 
in  tbvir  pharmacological  actions  show  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  hypnotics,  it  is  appropriate  to  take  up  their  discussion  at  this  time. 
In  the  body  the  bromides  of  the  different  alkaloids  produce  entirely 
.r  pharmacological  effects,  and  consequently  their  pharmacological 
must  be  attributed  to  their  bromine  component  and  not  to 
different  metallic  components  (K,  Na,  etc.). 
SoDn  after  Ballard  in  13*20  discovered  bromine  and  the  bromides,  KBr 
■mployvl  in  thtra  pen  tics,  at  Brnt  aa  a  substitute  for  Kl,  which  chcmicallj  so 

mblta    it.      Verv   K>on    ita   uselessness   in   lues   was   recognized,    but 

time  ita  efftcimcy  as  a  sedative  for  the  central  nervous  system  becatnL' 
In   1864  it  was  first  used  b;  Behreml  in  certain  forms  of  sleepless- 
aad  a  little  later  by  VigourouB  and  VoUin  in  epilepsy. 

Acnox  OF  liAiuiB  Doses  in  Health. — Concentrated  solutions  of  the 
braaudes  irritate  the  tissues  chietly  as  a  result  of  their  salt  action, 
bot  dilate  solutions  produce  no  marked  irritation  and  are  rapidly 
afanrbed.  In  man  very  large  doses  (10  gm.),  in  addition  to  causing 
A  Mlty  after-tsstv  in  the  mouth  and  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  n-armth 
IB  iKr  ppigaatriiun,  cause  a  certain  amount  of  stupor,  with  disturbance 
tf  tbe  powera  of  perception  as  well  as  of  the  speech.  Besides  this,  such 
dOMs  ernxwe  a  rer>-  complete  abolition  of  the  reflex  irritability  of  the 
jalate  and  praderior  pharj-ngeal  wall,  so  that  gagging  docs  not  follow 
■achanicsl  irritnlion  {Kross).  The  bromides  are  not  to  be  considered 
trav  faypoiilicM,  fi>r  in  man  therapeutic  doses  of  1-2  gm.  do  not  produce 
•  oiDditioo  resembling  normal  sleepiness  and  fatigue.  It  is  in  accord 
with  this  that  in  eiperimenta  on  animals  no  nareosis  results  from  the 
•^ntnivlrftUon  of  the  bramides.  but  only  a  diminution  of  the  central 
lAs  tnicitabilily  when  large  dows  are  eriven.  However,  in  states  of 
^ma  estMtement  and  in  epilepsy  their  administration  produces  a 
.^r  or  ■eiiativ*  rifect- 
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Thus  far  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  manner 
which  these  effects  are  produced.    Psycho-physical  analysis  has  sho^ 
only  that  the  bromide  salts  influence  those  psychic  processes  which 
be  experimentally  measured,  in  a  very  different  fashion  from  the 
hypnotics,  for  doses  of  2-4  gm.  neither  impair  the  perception 
i  sensory  stimuli  nor  the  inauguration  of  motor  acts  (Lowald),    On 

J  contrary,  intellectual  work  is  favorably  influenced  by  the  bronii< 

particularly  if  the  performance  of  such  work  has  been  rendered 
cult  as  the  result  of  pronounced  feelings  of  discomfort.    It,  therefc 
appears  that  under  such  circumstances  bromides  eliminate  certain 
tral  excitations,  which  accompany  feelings  of  discomfort  and 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  mental  work. 

In  conditions  of  disease  also,  the  bromides  act  favorably  rifx 
such  conditions  of  nervous  hyperexcitability  as  are  accompanied  1 
discomfort  or  malaise,  as  is  often  the  case  in  neurasthenia  and  epilepsy 
Bromides  also  often  produce  sedative  and  hypnotic  effects  in  conditior 
of  hyperexcitability  in  arteriosclerotic  patients  {Homburger)^  but,  o- 
the  other  hand,  they  are  ineffectual  in  such  conditions  as  simple  manj 
^  acal  excitement  {Lowald),    It,  therefore,  appears  that,  when  potasr 

'  slum  bromide  is  administered  in  the  usual  hypnotic  and  sedative  dose^ 

of  1-2  gm.,  its  effects  are  due  to  a  very  specific  action  on  the  cerebral 
I  cortex. 

Action  in  Epilepsy. — The  diminution  of  the  reflex  excitability  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  which  may  be  demonstrated  experimentally 
after  large  doses  of  bromides,  appears  to  be  of  significance  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  KBr  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  in  which  it 
is  administered  in  daily  dosage  of  5-10  gm.  or  more,  amounts  which 
even  in  normal  individuals  exert  a  distinct  influence  on  the  cerebral 
sensory  and  motor  functions. 

In  experiments  on  animals,  Albertoni  has  shown  that  large  but  non- 
toxic doses  of  KBr,  especially  when  administered  repeatedly,  markedly 
lessen  the  electric  excitability  of  the  cerebral  motor  centres.  While 
in  the  normal  controls  stimulation  of  the  cortex  with  electric  currents 
of  a  certain  strength  always  caused  general  epileptiform  convulsions, 
showing  that  the  stimuli  spread  from  the  directly  stimulated  centres 
over  the  whole  motor  region,  in  the  bromidized  animals  no  generalized 
convulsions  occurred,  but  only  clonic  movements  of  the  muscles  whose 
motor  centres  lie  close  to  the  stimulated  points.  This  is  best  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  the  drug  blocks  or  renders  difficult  the  passage 
of  impulses  along  the  paths  which  connect  the  various  motor  centres, 
While  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  favorable  influence  exerted  bj 
the  bromides  on  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  epileptic  attacks, 
we  cannot  obtain  any  closer  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  they  dc 
so  until  the  cause  of  epilepsy  is  more  completely  understood. 

Retention  in  the  Body. — The  favorable  therapeutic  effects  of  the 
bromides  do  not  become  manifest  until  a  rather  high  degree  of  satura- 


tion  of  the  organism  has  been  prodoeed.  mod  'wjtesL  :±s  -Hfz?!:  'Sir 
in  diTwin^ghmg^  the  epQepde  iTtarfc^  'paaihaiib  f  .*?  suae 


tion  of  medication.  This  is  due  zo  like  fA^  zxl^  bzrmLiats  c^  snc 
completdv  eliminated  in  the  24-S6  hccrs  f  3lk7«-=zf  -stsr  iziffiaaac 
but  that,  in  spite  of  the  fa«t  thai  thprr  ^!±±iiiii'jr  ssetts  aJauK: 
immediately,  only  from  ooe-tenth  to  ooe-farsTi.  :f  i^  ar^.Ti--^  m^^=^ 
tered  is  excreted  in  the  first  24-^y6  hoczs.  cki  :2sr 


cessation  of  its  administraticm  it  has  ibX  bee:  fccipL?ssiT  eJ^Lzrszc 
{Fere,  Hebert  €i  Peyroi,  Xemcki^  PiLmwrner  .     Ii  is  :±2e  evi- 


the   organism  retains  large  amocnts  of  bsroBidss  fi7  a  •*•  .nadcntbie 
period  (r.  Tryj»,S=  JET.  Frty  . 

As  a  resolt  of  this  letenticixi  -viien  bromides  ar*  -^^szjctt  izigjMmd. 
a  certain  satolitiox  c^  the  obgajcsm  rgsara.     "^^ri*  xr  :3ie 
from  10  to  48  per  cent,  of  the  daily  doae  is  eEizisced.  '^kt 
Tarying  with  the  amount  of  urine  exo^eced.  "Sbe  p 
increaBes  from  day  to  day,  so  that  vhoi,  fiDfr 
NaBr  are  taken  daOy  for  two  weeks  or  so.  a  sas/t  of 
ihim  results;,  in  whidi  the  elrmmatioE  snd  abacTpckEL  cf 
equal  {Laudenkeimer,  r.  W^ssJ^--  FesKl  . 

Whoi  bromides  are  taken  reeulaziy,  ijie  btood  always  ?i 


bromides,  and  the  chlorides  are  eorrespcpdingiy  iJsLirj^ked.  sr 
wben  satnraiion  has  been  produced  ^  4  xo  '^  oi  "Sse  Ci  cf  tae  rioed- 
Rnnnhas  been  replaced  by  Br  '  LsudetJiei'mier.  r.  "Wy**,- "  ElZfimg*^  . 
The  bromides  also  partially  replace  the  dilonies  in  52ker  r.wh.i-'^ 
Komralating  in  the  largest  amount  in  those  orsaiis  wrudi  ncrsaZy 
ueridiest  in  chlorine,  in  whidi  they  to  a  eertain  €iz^:z  asB;i=ir  the 
role  of  chlorides.  For  instance,  HBr  appears  in  the  sasri-  j:z:c^ 
(Kb,  Sencki).  According  to  Hoppe,  thf  percentage:  cf  HBr  in  ti^ 
gtttric  juice  may  serve  to  indicate  the  dpaitit  of  brrjpj  itie  sat;irati::i 
vh^  has  been  attained. 

If  this  replacement  of  chlorides  by  brooideB  ocrur^  to  t>>:<  gr^at 
I  degree,  toxic  symptoms  appear,  in  which  ease  the  free  adz=±::iatra- 
tion  of  common  salt  is  curatire  >  r.  Wyu  -• "  ,  aa  it  aee^i-^rat'*  th?e 
dimination  of  the  bromides  and  replaces  the  bromides  i=.  the  tiasu-es 
uidbody  fluids  (Laudenkeimer,  EUinger  . 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  remember  that  the  aecrzniLlation  cf 
hwnide  in  the  body  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  NaCl  iz^^^st^  for 
the  nuative  effects  in  epilepsy  are  obtained  more  rapidly  &r.i  with 
sniDer  doses  if  the  diet  be  one  poor  in  salt  Rickei  < .  Bromism.  Vj^j. 
ocean  more  rapidly  with  such  diet. 


Tbe  (olknring  fSgnres,  from  EUmgfr  and  Kotake.  shov  bow  is  n.bbitz  the 
vjniuiitioB  of  bromides  is  augmented  bv  the  fiimiiltaneocs  a>±z::::i«tr2t.0T3  of 
^M  isd  wt  br  thmt  of  the  other  salts,  and  also  shov  lu>v  th»  -Aood  vrjTitaini 
'view  aBMNmts  of  bnMBides  when  the  diet  is  poor  in  XaCT  thui  vi^n  ti:=  salt  is 
•^aiaiiterfd  fredT. 
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NaBr-NaCl  Experiment.  NaJBr-Na  Acetate  Experiment 

Constant  diet— 0.322  gm.  NaBr  and      Same  diet  and  0.322  gm.  NaBr  ^m 
2.0  gm.  NaCl  daily  for  6  days  2.0  gm.  sodinm  acetate  for  6  d 

Total  Br  excreted 
0.74gm.  0.41  gm. 

Blood  on  6th  day  contains 

0.064  per  cent.  Br  =  9.52  per  cent  0.16  per  cent.  Br=  23.8  per  cen^b 

f  of  the  total  halogen  mols. 

A  comparison  of  the  following  two  experiments  shows  very  strikii^gr 
how  the  bromine  saturation  when  once  attained  is  rapidly  lessened  by  tS 
administration  of  NaCl  and  how  this  salt,  in  contrast  to  other  salts,  aooelermt^ 
the  elimination  of  Br  in  the  urine. 

Period  I, 
Rabbit  A:  Babhit  B: 

For  8  days  0.322  gm.  NaBr  daily  and      For  8  days  0.322  gm.  NaBr  daily  and 
.;  i  no  NaCl.  no  sodium  acetate. 


1 

i 


Urine  on  7th  and  8th  days  contains 

CI  0.67  gm.;  Br  0.28  gm.=  15.3  per       CI  0.56  gm.;  Br  0.26  gm.  =  16.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  halogen  mols.  cent,  of  the  total  halogen  mols. 

Blood  on  the  8th  day  contains 

.'j  CI  0.22  per  cent;  Br  0.15  per  cent=      CI  0.23  per  cent;  Br  0.16  per  cent^ 

j  23.8  per  cent  of  the  total  halogen  23.8  per  cent  of  the  total  halogen 

■  mols.  mols. 

•  i 
I     I 

,  '  Period  II, 

For  four  days  0.322  gm.  NaBr  +  2.0      For   four   days   0.322   gm.    NaBr  + 
i  !  gm.  NaCl  daily  2.0  gm.  sodium  acetate  daily 

Urine  on  1st  and  2d  days  contains 

■  I  CI  2.52  gm.;  Br   0.61  gm.  =  7.7per       CI.  0.67  gm.;  Br  0.26  gm.  =  15.8  per 

■  i  cent  of  the  total  halogen  mols.  cent  of  the  total  halogen  mols. 

-  ■  Blood  on  the  4th  day  contains 

■!|l  CI  0.28  per  cent;  Br  0.064  per  cent.      CI  0.24  per  cent;  Br  0.18  per  oent.^ 

j  :|  =:  9.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  halogen  23.9  per  cent  of  the  total  halogen 

mols.  mols. 

Bromism. — The  accumulation  in  the  body  of  excessive  amounts  of 
bromides  would  appear  to  explain  the  undesirable  bromide  actions 
which  at  times  are  observed.  In  milder  cases  these  affect  chiefly  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  causing  various  exanthematous  eruptions^ 
usually  an  acne,  but  in  severer  cases  causing  pustular  eruptions. 
Coryza,  conjunctivitis,  and  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  respiratory 
tract  also  occur.  These  lesions  are  probably  all  due  to  irritation  caused 
by  the  bromides  or  their  transformation  products  during  their  excre- 
tion by  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  where,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  acid  secretions,  hydrobromic  acid  is  formed, 
which  is  readily  decomposed,  liberating  free  bromine.  As  bromine  is  a 
powerful  irritant  to  the  tissues,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
local  lesions  are  produced.  It  is  probable  that  the  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances,  which  are  often  observed  in  cases  of  chronic  bromism  and 
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which  cause  emat^iation  and  cachexia,  are  dependent  on  the  excretion 
of  the  bromides  through  the  alimenlarj-  mucosa.  Disturbances  of  the 
eentral  nervous  system,  leading  to  loss  of  memory  and  apathy  and  to 
motor  and  sensory  disturbances,  may  also  be  observed.  NaCl  may  be 
used  as  an  antidote  in  such  conditions.* 

Pw^ASjL-noxB. — For  therapeutic  purposes  the  bromide*  of  tbe  alkalies  are 
til*  preparatioDS  most  used.  Those  moat  eommonly  used  are  potasBium  bromide 
i<iT  pet  cent.  Ilr).  sodiuiQ  bromide  (77  per  cent.  Br),  and  ammonium  bromide 
■  HI  ptr  cent.  Br),  whicb  are  all  colorless  crystalline  powders  very  soluble  in 
>«ter,  KBd  «ith  a  salty,  rather  diso^'reeable  taste.  With  tbe  tn'o  Srat  named 
■■  qualitative  or  quantitive  differences  are  observed  in  their  pharmamlogical 
actMM,  except  that  the  sodium  salt  is  slightly  more  powerful  on  account  of  ita 
tmtgtt  bromine  content.  With  large  doses  of  ammonium  bromide  the  local  and 
^■tfic  actions  of  its  basic  component  are  evident.  In  order  to  avoid  gastrio 
irritation,  these  salts  should  be  administered  nell  diluted  with  water. 

With  the  idee  o(  avoiding  the  undesirable  effects  of  the  bromides  a  num- 
ber 0*  ors>'"c  bromine  compounds  have  recently  been  introduced,  for  which 
•kHmm  advaDtagvs  have  been  claimed.  Id  judging  of  these  claims  it  must  not  be 
fotgottm  iLat  these  organic  compounds  contain  much  smaller  quantities  of 
Imwiim  tlun  tlie  inorganic  bromides,  which  probably  explains  tlieir  slighter 
t^dc  power  [and  also  their  slighter  therapeutic  efficiency. — To.]  Among  these 
MM*  be  mentioned:  Bromipin,  brominlzcd  sesame  oil,  obtainable  in  two  strengths, 
10  per  emt.  and  33>/j  per  cent.  Br;  sabromin,  dibrombchenate  of  calcium,  contain- 
tBK  i9  per  cent.  Br;  and  bromine  compounds  with  albumin,  such  as  bromeigtine 
ill  pcT  cMit.  Br),  or  with  gelatin,  such  as  bromocoll  (about  SO  per  cent.  Br). 
Cp  to  tbe  praent  neither  clinical  experience  nor  ciperimental  evidence  haa 
dt^KMMlrated  that  these  preparations  possess  any  real  superiority  to  the  bromide 
■■Ita    iBUituiki,  Brrmatin). 

1'*frri«n  is  another  druji  producing  mild  hypnotic  effeete,  which,  although 
■■  Utmgtr  no  highly  rateemed  as  formerly,  is  still  often  used  in  hysterical  patients. 
M»  lb*  aicti*e  constituents  of  the  drug  are  very  unstable,  its  galenic  preparation! 
m*  <■(  VM«rtatn  and  variable  potency. 

Tbe  active  constituents  which  are  present  in  the  oil  of  valerian  exert  some 
Mil  ■111  *etioa  on  the  cord  and  tlie  higher  cerebral  centres  (Binz,  Grisar) .  From 
Jl  tbete  bave  brcn  isolated  borneol  and  the  bomyl  esters  of  different  fatty  acida. 
f  ilii iilailjr  iiwvalerianic  acid,  which  esters,  like  the  crude  drug,  exert  a  distinct 
'  g  kciion  on  the  central  nervous  system  IKionka).  Borneo!  isovalerate 
lame  of  bornyvat.  and  a  mixture  of  mentho)  with  the  mentliyl  e»ter 
c  acid  under  the  name  of  validol.  have  )>een  introduced  as  BubBtitut«B 
far  tJM  crude  drvg  or  ita  galenic  preparations,  but  they  too  are  unstable  and, 
Bw  laovalertanic  acid  itaetf.  are  likely  to  prove  inactive  iKochmann).  Perhaps 
^tl«Tl.  ralerianir  acid  diethylamide,  is  the  best  of  tht^se  Hubstitutes  (or  the 
'     * It  appeant  to  act  as  a  mild  hypnotic  and  sedative. 
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CHAPTER  III 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  SENSORY  NERVE-ENDINGS 

The  end-organs  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  ever3rwhere  exx>oeed  to 
the  pharmacological  action  of  chemical  substances. 

Stimulation  of  the  seksobt  neeves  expresses  itself  as  pain,  as  a 
feeling  of  heat  or  cold,  etc.,  which  often  excite  reflexes,  as,  for  example, 
irhen  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  stomach  causes  vomiting 
or  when  irritation  of  the  trigeminal  terminations  in  the  nasal  mncons 
membrane  produces  sneezing.  With  the  corrosives,  the  stimulation 
of  the  sensory  nerve-endings  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  general  action 
on  all  tissues  which  results  in  the  death  of  the  cells.  There  are, 
however,  certain  substances,  such  as  veratrine,  which  exert  an  abso- 
lutely specific  action  on  these  organs. 

Reflex  Effects  of  Sens(»t  Stimulation. — ^In  collapse  and  in 
narcotic  poisoning,  agents  stimulating  these  organs  are  frequently 
employed  to  produce  a  reflex  stimulation  of  the  depbessed  bespira- 
TOBY  AND  cmcuLATOBT  CENTRES.  For  such  purposcs  mcchanical  (fric« 
tion,  slapping,  etc.),  thermic,  or  chemical  irritation  of  the  skin  may 
be  employed.  As  chemical  irritants  or  stimulants  only  such  agents 
may  be  used  as  penetrate  the  homy  epidermis  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  reach  the  sensory  end-organs,  volatile  substances,  such  as  mustard 
oil  or  acetic  ether,  being  best  adapted  for  such  purpose.  Reflexes 
from  sensory  irritation  without  doubt  play  an  important  role  in 
producing  the  effects  caused  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  cam- 
phor and  of  ether,  esx>ecially  in  the  latter  case.  Olfactory  stimu- 
lation, as  by  ammonia,  and  stimulation  of  the  taste,  as  by  the  ethers 
of  wines  with  strong  bouquet,  are  other  examples  of  sensory  stimula- 
tions, which  reflexly  affect  the  respiration  and  circulation. 

LOCAL  ANiBSTHESU 

This  depends  on  the  feasibility  of  temporarily  depressing  the 
excitability  of  sensory  nerve-endings  without  permanently  damaging 
them,  and  in  recent  years  its  field  of  usefulness  has  been  steadily 
widened. 

Local  anaesthesia  may  be  induced  by  suppressing  the  excitability 
of  the  sensory  nerve-endings,  "terminal  anaesthesia, "  or  by  prevent- 
ing the  conduction  of  nervous  impulses  in  the  nerve-trunks,  "nerve 
blocking."  The  blocking  of  the  centripetal  sensory  fibres  may  occur 
nt  any  jwint  between  the  point  at  which  the  posterior  roots  enter  the 
eord  and  the  terminal  end-organs.  When  it  is  the  more  delicate  ter- 
minal nerve-fibres  which  are  affected,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
effects  of  such  action  and  those  resulting  from  depression  of  the 
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terminations  of  the  nerves.     [As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  terminal 
organs  and  the  terminal  fibres  are  usually  aflfected  together. — Tr.] 

Aniesthetization  of  the  sensory  organs  may  be  produced  by  either 
physical  or  chemical  action.  Interruption  of  sensory  conductivity  by 
COMPRESSION  is  the  oldest  known  method  of  causing  anaesthesia.  The 
** going  to  sleep"  of  the  extremities,  with  the  resulting  paresthesia 
and  numbness,  which  is  caused  by  accidental  compression  of  nerve- 
trunks  against  bone,  is  a  common  experience,  and  is  an  illustration 
of  antesthesia  by  compression.  In  former  times  sui^eons  frequently 
induced  ansesthesia  by  tightly  ligaturing  an  extremity.  [Infiltration 
ana^thesia  (see  below)  depends  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  effects  of 
compression  of  the  sensory  terminal  fibres  and  oi^ans. — Tr.]  Neu- 
ralgic pain  may  often  be  alleviated  temporarily  by  pressure  on  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  affected. 

Anfpsthesia  may  also  be  induced  by  producing  a  local  anjbmia.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  anaesthesia  which  soon  follows  the  ligation  of  a 
large  vessel,  such  as  the  crural  artery,  the  terminal  sensory  oi^ans 
being  the  first  structures  affected,  while  the  nerve-trunks  retain  their 
excitability  for  a  long  time,  even  after  ccwnplete  interruption  of  the 
blood  siipplv'.  Aiuemia  alone,  however,  does  not  induce  ansesthesia 
qiiiokl^'  enough  for  practical  purposes,  but  the  application  of  the 
Esmarch  bandage  favors  local  anaesthesia  by  causing  both  compression 
and  anaemia.  As  will  be  seen  later,  both  compression  and  anaemia, 
indiioeil  in  various  ways,  are  of  much  value  in  augmenting  and  aiding 
the  action  of  cocaine  and  similarly  acting  drugs. 

Loc.Ui  Akjssthesia  by  Cold, — Extreme  cold  can  also  render  unex- 
dtable  both  the  terminations  and  the  trunks  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  extremities  become 
insensitive  when  exposed  to  ice  and  snow. 

Jmm^  ArmotU  in  IS49.  wms  the  first  to  mmke  a  sjstematie  uae  of  oM  for 
th<^  iaduclkoi  of  lotf*l  aiuntlmia.  His  method  consiated  in  applying  a  mixture 
v^f  k^"  and  Mdt  to  th«  $kin  of  the  part  to  be  anaKthctind.  Biei^y  in  1859, 
emplov^  the  eoM  rveuhinjf^  from  the  eraporation  of  ether  for  the  purpose  of 
anuMtWtiiinie:  the  skia^  and  IKeAainrfaMi,  in  1S66,  improTcd  the  technie  bj  intro- 
ducing the  ether  ^nj. 

The  lower  the  boiling  point  of  the  evaporating  fluid  the  more 
intense  is  the  eooling  of  the  skin,  and,  therefore,  ethyl  CHLORms, 
whtch  boils  ax  1:L5^'  C^  fivexes  the  skin  much  more  rapidly,  and  for 
tht$  purpoise  has  aloKts^t  completely  superseded  ether.  Mixtures  of 
etl^l  chloride  with  the  gaseous  methyl  CHLOBmE,  which  boil  at 
^^^  C  hav^  be^tt  introdu4^^i  and  appear  to  have  advantages  as 
ttMsim»  of  rapidly  freexin^  tissues:  ''"Anasthyl  Bengue"  and 
^^  metaMhyl  Heuuio^  *'  an*  twv>  such  preparations. 

When  expv\$eNi  to  low  temperatures;,  the  smooth  muscles  and  the 
WQoelsiL  v^i'  the  skin  ^r^t  eontrftcc  and  the  skin  beecNEnes  pale,  but  on 
ktt^r  expoi$u?^  nNiden&    If  the  ten^peratiiie  be  reduced  far  enough 
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e  the  skin,  it  suddenly  becomes  white  and  hard,  the  blood  flow 
I,  and  the  sensory  nervea  lose  their  excitability,  so  that  the  tissues 
became  insensitive.  The  anaesthesia  is  the  eombined  result  of  the 
cold  and  the  ameraia.  Too  long  continuation  of  the  freezing  may 
resalt  in  gangrene.  At  the  start,  too  rapid  freezing  causes  quite  sharp 
psin,  but  gradual  freezing  and  thawing  are  painless.  The  pain  preced- 
ing the  anesthesia  is  therefore  less  with  the  ether  spray  than  when 
ctbyl  chloride  is  used.  [With  reasonable  care  freezing  with  ethyl 
dlohde  is  practically  painless. — Tb.] 

A  thorough  freezing  with  complete  aniesthesia  is  attainable  only  in 
the  ddn.  for  the  penetration  of  the  effects  of  cold  is  limited  in  tissues 
frrely  supplied  with  blood.  Consequently,  the  more  hypentmic  mucous 
nvmbranes  may  be  from  inflammation,  the  more  incomplete  is  the 
ajwstbesia  from  cold.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  freezing  of  the 
sarfacv  often  renders  good  service  when  small  incisions  are  to  be  made 
or  MB  ftbscesa  opened.    Especially  is  this  the  case  in  dental  practice. 

LOCAL  AN.ESTHESU  BY  CHEMICAL  AGENTS 
[Tnti]  KoUer,  in  1884,  made  known  the  antesthetic  action  of  cocaine, 
local  uimthesia  was  induced  only  by  the  methods  mentioned  above, 
•ad  practicaUy  the  only  method  used  was  that  based  on  freezing. 
The  poasibiUty  of  eleetively  influencing  the  sensory  nerves  by  chemical 
anlxtuices  was  for  the  first  time  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  cocaine. 
[Aconite  and  other  drugs,  however,  had  long  been  used  to  produce 
idatire  local  anesthesia. — Tr.] 

Any  substance,  which  reacts  chemically  with  the  constituents  of  a 
1IIWIIJI  cell,  necessarily  causes  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  its 
protoplaxm  and  affects  its  function  in  some  degree  and  manner. 
Tbenfore  all  substances,  which,  as  a  part  of  their  general  destructive 
Ktioa  on  the  tissues,  possess  strong  chemical  aflinities  for  the  con- 
B  of  protoplasm,  cause  at  first  violent  stimulation  of  the  sensory 
r  pain,  and  later  insensibility  or  permanent  destruction  of 
Aeir  fimction.  Consequently,  tnie  corrosives  cannot  be  utilized  to 
ill  III »'  aiUHtbesia.  As,  however,  the  sensory  end-organs  are  especially 
•OKrptible,  they  are  aflfected  by  very  weak  concentrations  of  the 
I  cell  poiaons, — e.g.,  by  agents  precipitating  proteids.  In  this 
ler  certain  corrostves  in  relatively  great  dilution  may  induce  local 
tbena  without  necessarily  harming  other  tissue  elements.  Car- 
:  ACID  u  such  a  substance,  which  readily  penetrates  the  skin,  in 
r  dilations  causing  first  burning  and  later  insensibility.  Dresa- 
■^  sBtnrated  with  1-2  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solutions,  when  left 
B  eoctact  with  the  skin,  produce  a  local  amesthesia,  but  they  ma;/  aho 

A  larfn^  majority  of  the  subslaneea  which  react  to  any  degree  with 

gmtopluim  of  the  peripheral  sensory  nervous  elements  paralyze 

iMrtiie  these  only  after  first  causing  irritation  and  pain.     A 
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typical  example  of  sach  BttbstaDces  is  ammonia,  which,  although^ 
specifically  paralyzes  motor  Qerre-endinga  {Orutzner),  first  nffmnli^ 
exposed  sensory  nervous  elements  and  afterwards  produces  a  mai^ 
amesthetic  effect  (Gradenwitz) .  Such  substances  which  cause  ^m. 
local  pain  and  later  local  anesthesia  are  very  numerous,  and  h^ 
been  named  by  Liebreich  "an^sthetica  doloeosa." 

I2(TILTRATI0N  AN.SBTHESIA 
The  Effects  of  Anisotonic  Solutions. — On  account  of  its  rich  sap  3 
of  sensory  terminal  organs,  the  human  skin  is  the  tissue  most  suit^' 
for  testing  the  effects  of  this  procedure  {Heime,  Braun ').  SolutLc 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body  ere  injected  into  the  skin,  causing  p>i 
wheals  to  rise  above  the  surrounding  skin  (Schleick).  When  tlx 
applied,  distilled  water  causes  first  pain  and  later  insensibility,  whJ* 
may  last  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Addition  of  salt  lessens  both  tt 
primary  pain  and  the  aneesthesia,  while  0.9  per  cent.  NaCl  BolntionJ 
which  are  isotonic  with  the  tissues,  can  be  injected  without  causioj 
pain,  but  SB  the  concentration  is  increased  above  0.9  per  cent,  thtf 
primary  pain  and  the  later  anssthesia  increase  progressively.  These 
effects  are  due  either  to  the  swelling  up  of,  or  the  abstraction  of  water 
from,  the  tissue  cells,  which  is  caused  by  the  hypotonic  or  hypertonic 
solution,  the  former  giving  off  water  to  and  swelling  up  the  cells, 
the  latter  abstracting  it  from  the  cells  and  causing  them  to  shrivel  up 
or  shrink.  These  effects  of  such  solutions,  which  can  be  closely  fol- 
lowed in  vegetable  cells,  in  the  erythrocytes,  and  in  other  readily 
isolated  cells,  also  occur  in  the  nerve-cells.  Braun's '.'  observations— 
that  the  "indifferent  point,"  where  the  least  effect  was  produced, 
was  found,  with  solutions  of  very  different  substances,  always  to  coin- 
cide with  concentrations  isotonic  with  the  blood — indicate  clearly  that, 
quite  aside  from  the  chemical  effects  of  different  salts,  acids,  bases, 
and  organic  substances,  the  physical  influence  of  inhibition  or  ol 
abstraction  of  water  can  affect  the  function  of  the  sensory  cells.  Thii 
fact  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  all  injections  into  the  tissues, 
and  for  this  reason  Braun  insists  on  the  use  of  ogmotically  indifferent 
solutions  when  inducing  infiltration  amestbesia  by  Schleieh's  method. 
Only  in  this  way  may  the  pain  due  to  the  swelling  or  shrinking  of  the 
nerve-cells  be  avoided  and  the  pure  cocaine  effects  be  obtained.  [In 
infiltration  aniesthesia,  pressure  also  plays  some  r61e. — Tb.] 

COCAINE 
In  contrast  to  the  large  number  of  substances  belonging  to  the 
group  of  the  "  anseathetica  dolorosa  "  is  the  relatively  small  number 
of  substances  which  exert  an  elective  action  on  the  peripheral  sensory 
elements,  and  which  possess  the  power  of  causing  a  paralysis  without 
any  marked  stimulation  of  these  elements.  Cocaine  was  the  first  drug 
known  to  possess  such  action,  but  since  its  introduction  a  number  ol 
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drags  have  been  discovered  or  sjnthetized  wflckk  pftsiiaiK  "liniilHr  2&fn5> 
and  resemble  it  more  or  less  closely  in  Hobst  fhemn^l  atrmztnz^^ 

Coctiiie,  first  prepared  in   1S4S0  ^  WoASgr  smL  Li»  pnpiiiik.  leenn^  in.  tao- 

cocm  IctTM  in  the  proportioB  cf  abmrt  ^  pa-  cenlL    Fnan  cut  cacnsr  inwBinhiff.. 

Tcadily  erratallixed  alkmloid,  tohiliie  nlU  naj  Be-  frspazviL  <■£  wiuim.  tae  'swirir- 

cUorate  alone  is  OMd.    It  it  an  ester  «f  carnigtey  dffinmfiarH^  rvaanMbof  aeanmrut 

IB  its  constitation.    On  boUiaig  witk  aeuftfr  «r  iiln,nwfc  is  sgGm^  wff  josa  'vantm 

tad,  metfajl  alcohol.,  and  the  baae^  cc^oBOBe^  wiiiitiL  fffnafffy  pmaaatBak  ts«inims.  £ 

hut  ▼hich,  with  tropaie  arid,  reishs  fra^  f&e-  AwrnipaBiainL  'if  JcmniiiBL     Thir 

fouBditioB  of  both  the  bases  is  a  dooUe  tm^  wbiaiL.  'A  monr  'is   nwiiiimr   i» 

fanned  by  the  eombinatioB  of  a  pymlDdiB  nnp  wtcft.  a  pijpaanifinft  rinif   SapimnK 

ii  tropine  carbonic  arid.    The  ckiae  iiitfFiliiiiriHiar  cdbcinnB&io   mcpf^bl  mtainft 

ud  ttropine  is  well  shown  in  the  afmnspfgyiag  graphis  flmrmiite 
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,^miyleciSonine  bas  no-  (seal  aaiawBinttsfl  lACum.  2ir  t:Iiif  i^T^um  -meatoif 
Mtkni  develop  obIt'  when  tkos  sriMaosc  i»  «ia6aRi8(t  aft.  ftnr  ■rtamgin.  ivr  shsii^ 
1>^>(B>  Itf  cthjl  ester  aad  ether  hmmifayitt  ftuiiiiauiisRa  aes  lUe  sirainff  B*vuw^ 
*^)*  TW  pbarBacoiopcai  aetmttf  «f  ti»  (imir  'fagemia-  ayai-  in.  t«m  ^iwMBoiit  js. 
the  noleeik  of  the  t<  a  imji  radnsaL  fiorv  wiun.  «]dier  acit  rmiiiraiiii-  am  JutM&mnMf. 
^  ii>ftketiiii(g  actioft  os  weaJbeaai  or  (fasBmyufc. 


SociCE. — Cocaine  s  ofatused  fronL  ^Sut  hairPi*  «if  EirT^brrrrjiiL 

coei,  t  plant  indigesocB  in  SgoesSl  Ameezea^  *sBQWiaiitT  in,  ^-^sn  uni 

^^Xsfik^  vfaere  it  was  IbeM  to-  Ek  a  saisRfi  <)ti  JRfl!£  ami  *¥?»  ^x^bmifi  iti  ^n 

iDdq^ciisible  sdmolant  ^'ftttHJimunittrf^ .    Tb^  lean^!*  ^arsasi  -v-j:^  u^u^ 

or  lime  ire  cbeived  by  tte  aafiiv'st.  wftfl'  Jirafi&iia!-  tac  mate:  -wimit^rt.!^ 

^<Kti  to  tbis  praetiee^  elannfa^  t&i^  f:;  injccftaani  tSij^  vuSL-j  yi^^^in 

*od  re&den  one*  mae^  ca^cr  for  wock  and  suur  <«.flf!f»r±iu    Sinft^iiiJT 

■^ew.  they  brfiffvi!-  it  to  naMSsr  <5Eft  amr*  '^a^niife  ttf  2r«in  *si»rnjia 

^^^liont  fatzfoe  and  of  redst^na^  Boiaxzfw  «iif  'iiriJ:.    T^ak  ^^^ta  lit-^*^ 

^  ecnfiraied  by  tl»  oftsCTTacmnjf  of  mosry  urarj^CftHt    iSiuiit  r^nnir:* 

W  to  repeated  inriHtiotSfsna:  of  ^Sft^  -?«!»  Ii»5in»5f  ji  EmT;»»aii  jiaiik. 

«rt  It  fint  odj  BK?«tfv»  r«nlt»  w«kp»  ofetadiawL  w  -ift  inn»5tf'^ij3r.irt 

*^^pted  only  to  dstemttme  wferJuw  tii?-  Vifjn  'jixi»jk  Jiiirwvf  tk  i  m^iui 

^  kiKiiine  eombTBtma  ia  miSTnfnBfcIv  '3ir&i>  rmtu:  *afti7  nffiiol  ^mu:^- 
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Historical. — Therapeutically  the  moat  important  property  of 
cocaine  is  its  paralytic  action  on  the  sensory  nerve -en  dings.  Step  by 
step  the  induction  of  local  aniesthesia  by  the  use  of  cocaine  has  been 
logically  developed  and  has  acquired  a  constantly  increasing  impor- 
tance for  general  surgery,  until  to-day  it  represents  an  extremely 
valuable  supplement  to  general  antestheaia. 

Tfa?  hiBtory  of  thp  evolution  of  the  knowledge  and  uae  of  cocttine  is  ft  very 
interesting  example  nf  the  slowness  with  wliieh  an  important  fact  may  be  r^cog- 
nized  and  of  how.  after  a  discovery  has  been  made,  a  long  time  may  elapse  before 
its  true  aignificance  is  appreciated.  WoKler.  who  was  the  flrst  to  prepare  cocaine 
in  pure  form,  in  hia  description  of  its  propertiea,  wrote  of  it:  "  It  taetes  bitter 
and  affects  the  nervea  of  the  tongue  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  so  that  for  a  time  tbe 
place  of  application  ia  benumbed  and  almost  without  feeling."  The  local  anmt- 
thesia  from  chewing  the  leaves  was  also  noted  long  ago  (de  Marie  1862,  Schmer 
1865),  while  Jforeno  y  Mays  in  1S08  and  i'.  Anre^  in  1880  demonstrated  the  lo«al 
amesthetic  artion  in  animals,  and  the  latter  author  demonstrated  on  himself 
that,  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  this  drug,  the  skin  could  be  rendered  insensi- 
tive to  a  pin  prick.  However,  it  was  only  aft«r  the  epoch-making  communication 
of  the  Viennese  oculist.  Kiiller.  who  in  18'S4  demonstrated  its  practical  value,  that 
ophtlialDiolog^',  laryngology,  and  other  branches  of  surgery  quickly  adopted  it. 

General  Pdarmacolooical  Action,— Cocaine  is  a  general  proto- 
plasmic poison,  which,  if  absorbed  in  sufficient  amoimts,  first  affects 
the  central  nervous  system.  If.  however,  it  is  applied  locally  to  the 
tissues  and  brought  in  contact  with  nerve-endings  and  fibres,  its  first 
action  is  that  of  suppressing  the  function  of  the  sensory  nerve  elements. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  local  action  of  cocaine  that, 
in  contrast  to  most  alkaloids,  its  salts  vehy  eeadilv  penetrate  into 
living  cells  and  thus  easily  spread  into  the  tissues*  On  account  of 
the  homy  nature  nf  its  outer  coating,  human  skin  ia  impermeable  to 
cocaine,  but  all  living  cells  readily  absorb  it,  and  thus  when  applied  to 
the  surface  of  intact  inucoas  membranes  it  readily  reaches  the  sensory 
nervous  elements.  The  skin  of  the  frog  behaves  toward  it  similarly,  on 
account  of  its  numerous  glands  and  the  fact  that  it  is  constantly  moist 
and  able  to  give  off  or  take  up  gases  and  aqueous  solutions.  This 
animal  is,  therefore,  especially  adapted  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
antesthetic  power  of  cocaine  (Oradenwitz) . 

Local  Anaath^tic  Action, — In  the  "spinal"  frog  (one  in  which  the  higher 
portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  destroyed)  reHexes  follow  promptly 
on  sensory  stimulation  of  the  skin,  for  example  on  the  application  of  >/a  pc  cent. 
ECl.  If,  however,  the  akin  of  one  leg  has  been  batlied  with  a  solution  of  cocaine, 
this  1^  is  withdrawn  from  the  acid  much  later  than  the  other,  and  with  suffi- 
ciently long  bathing  with  cocaine,  even  the  strongest  irritation  witli  acid  fails 
to  produce  a  reflex  movement,  for  the  local  anesthesia  is  absolute.  This  experi- 
ment succeeds  even  better  after  abolition  of  the  circulation  throughout  the  body, 
for  then  there  is  no  danger  of  absorption  of  enough  cocaine  to  affect  the  central 

•According  to  Gras,  cocaine  salts  do  not  themselves  penetrate  the  living 
cells,  but  the  free  base  is  set  free  by  hydrolytic  action  and  enters  the  cells,  Contw- 
quently,  the  more  strongly  the  salts  of  the  different  local  aniGsthctics  are  dissoci- 
ated the  more  powerfully  do  their  solutions  act.  Groa,  therefore,  for  certain 
Surposes  recommends  the  bicarbonate  of  novocaine  as  superior  to  other  salts 
)rmed  by  it  with  tbe  strongest  acids.     (See  p.  130.) 
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eoeaimzation  of  the  nasal  nraeoca  3ijaa2:raiitt.  Y':t  ?p«?!iizjin«  in  "^i** 
larynx  and  in  the  nose  and  pharTm.  s!irriT»aBB«nc  if  "at  ^■Eiissis  jh  arr^n 
of  as  much  importance  as  is  the  sg?c2*sbj:ii    f  *rit*  ttilii  ■»h!i»*- 

The  anfesthetic   aetkn   of   rh»   inz    31  "ae   ni2"T»-5ii£zin5    im: 


■nailer  branches  is  also  reai£:y  '^EsmscacrahiK  m  fT>«5L  T^nzmni 
(Cnifeafr).  Best  of  alL  boTFrver.  it  ^aa.  be  «uf«r^  zi  -iiK  «:zi-  r^  -3** 
method  mentioned  on  page  1^\  -m^^r^  I  par::  zi  ^- ..<*»*  zi  .?  7»e*  ••sn 
XaGsohition  destrc»y5  the  soasiiiilirj  :f  "^t*  tmlj?  fr  1  •rrufiiirenni** 
time.  The  doration  of  the  aiascbes-i  ±j!=^^a«wj  tttji  *-:i»*  "m*««?r:7rc:nai 
employed,  lasting  for  15  min^ites  '?rr±.  I  p»*r  ziill**.  jz.:  i  :r  zTi  zlztev* 
irith  1  per  cent,  sedations  'Brmi«,  H^-nz*'  Tbjh  3[r!tp^ga**!Sii  j  ;: re- 
ceded by  pain  lasting  a  short  ^^•wia*  -i^y  viuss.  zijiir=?  v  ait«2iz:?aii*':  -1*  »"- 
tions  are  employed. 

AxjsniESiA  BT  Nebti:  BLOCKESix. — *r'j*»azie  js  iTJit  Ti  p^oHmr^ 
thitmgi  the  mednllary  Aeadi  -.f  SKTv^-CT-mka  ai^i  - :  4?iz^r«tt  -ziPir 


eonductiTity  so  that  the  rracn  '•^^tgHrar.ai  j»  r^r^iii*?^  dCffijfCiH*!'- 
fEEQox.vL  AX JESTHESi.  ■ .  Tb?  tki=r«»r  the  v:T:z***^T:r^»--jwPiH  ittKaroH 
of  the  sensory  nerves,  the  more  saMfTCtibi*  ir»  -Jit*7  ':  "zlj*  -•■.••jr.nir. 
Therefore,  the  finer  terminal  oerv»-&riji  ar»  vjir-:*^7  j*?«  <?iiH:«*':n- .  i*- 
to  eoeaine  than  are  the  nerve-'Hadinffl.  JLj  "a**  brrji  '>*rj^'r:r^r^  2i<  ^^ 
dowhr  into  the  larger  nerre-traiLka.  a  r«^la±~^7  -n  n  r:!if»«»!iT?T,rj»: 
is  neeeasarv  for  their  anjE»thetizat:^'n  tzhz.  :ii*  zij#t*fTL*:c.  j  3iaiir  ^ 
their  nei^borhood  (perin^ur^l  injeeticn  .  hnz  Tr±i  ''//#i;'«»>'i'?T;'  Ji..»— - 
tifln  eren  quite  dihite  solutions  qui^sciy  zi^rz-^  azafwr^ifsca. 

Elbctivb  Acnox  ox  f^xsoer  Psaz?- — «7.T»«»az:/*  ^rA  -r-^frr.-^  -  n 
the  lensory  fibres,  for.  -when  a  sote>:.n  is  szz-L^  '  :  1  ZLJZrr'i  z»rr"^  -jl»- 
•eniory  fibres  are  more  affected  tLan  the  zinr;.'.r    J-»/itrf 

After  1  minute  the  coodnctivi:-  r f  the  jKiarr^  zj:r»«  .f  'i»-  r'r.ir  < 
•eittic  is  abolished,  while  for  sr-me  tizi«*  j-jcjff^r  ^nx-.r  *'.!iir:tr-.  — -^ 
is  muffected  (Kocks  .  Dixon  has  '^.iiirsfA  thin  z:  tii*  -i.-r'r.  qz-: 
S^nUfion  has  shown  that  cootaict  f'^r  lo  t.v  Ir  ziizir-*s  -vzat  ^  Z  >:r 
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cent,  solution  of  cocaine  so  completely  abolishes  sensory  conductivity 
of  the  nerves  that  even  the  strongest  tetanizing  stimulus  x>eripherally 
to  the  point  of  cocaine  application  produces  no  reflexes,  although  the 
motor  conductivity  remains  unaflfected  for  about  one  hour  longer.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  twt  only  the  terminal  organs  of  motor  and  sensory 
nerves  react  differently  to  various  drugs, — e.g.,  to  curare  and  cocaine, — 
hut  that  the  two  types  of  nerve-fibres  show  a  similar  difference  in  their 
pharmacological  reactions.  Another  example  of  such  difference  is 
their  behavior  toward  ammonia,  which  stimulates  motor  fibres  hardly 
at  all  but  which  stimulates  sensory  fibres  more  powerfully  than 
either  NaOH  or  KOH  {Oriltzner). 

Differences  in  the  Pharmacological  Reactions  of  Different  Kinds  of  Nerve" 
fibres. — ^It  might  be  possible  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  reactions  of  these 
two  types  of  fibres  by  assuming  that  a  different  degree  of  susceptibility  to  stimu- 
lation is  a  characteristic  of  their  respective  terminal  organs,  as  a  oonsequenoe 
of  which,  that  minimum  stimulation  of  the  sensory  fibres  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce  an  effect  in  the  central  reflex  mechanism,  would  be  greater  than  that 
necessary  to  cause  an  effective  stimulus  to  pass  down  the  motor  nerves  to  their 
terminal  organs.  }^£ore  briefly  expressed,  we  might  assume  a  higher  threshold 
value  for  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  than  for  that  of  motor  nerves.  However, 
Diwon  has  shown  that  cocaine  exerts  a  selective  action  on  the  fibres  of  the  vagus 
also,  abolishing  the  conductivity  of  the  centrifugal  cardio-inhibitory  fibres  and 
leaving  unaffected  the  centripetal  fibres  connected  with  the  respiratory  and  vaso- 
motor centres.  Moreover,  the  centrifugal  vasodilator  fibres  are  more  rapidly 
depressed  by  cocaine  than  are  the  vasoconstrictors. 

A  difference  in  the  reaction  of  the  different  types  of  fibres  must,  therefore, 
be  conceded.  Moreover,  the  greater  susceptibility  to  cocaine  manifested  by  the 
sensory  fibres  is  only  the  maximal  expression  of  a  general  law,  for  these  two  kinds 
of  fibres  exhibit  a  similar  behavior  toward  the  general  aniesthetics  {Pereles  «. 
Sachs,  Joteyko  u.  Stefanowska)  and  also  toward  aconitine  (Dixon).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  same  law  holds  good  for  the  behavior  toward  drugs  of  the 
sensory  and  motor  elements  of  the  cord  and  brain,  for  ether,  chloroform,  etc, 
paralyze  the  sensory  side  of  the  spinal  reflex  arc  and  the  sensory  portion  of 
the  cerebrum  before  the  motor  excitability  disappears  (see  p.  57  ff).  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  all  sensory  nervous  elements  are,  as  a  rule,  more  readily  depressed 
by  chemical  reagents  than  are  the  motor  elements. 

Action  on  Other  Tissues. — Although,  as  shown  above,  cocaine 
electively  poisons  the  sensory  nerve-endings  and  fibres,  it  never  per- 
manently  damages  the  other  tissue  cells  unless  too  concentrated  solu- 
tions are  applied.*  Other  local  anaesthetics  closely  related  to  cocaine, 
such  as  members  of  the  orthoform  group  and  stovaine,  are  not  so  free 
from  such  side  actions. 

Actions  on  the  Vessels. — These  are  the  only  organs  besides  the 
nerves  which  are  markedly  affected  by  the  local  action  of  cocaine. 
They  are  strongly  constricted,  and  thus  the  blood  supply  at  the  point 
of  application  is  markedly  diminished.  Under  its  influence  hyperjemic 
and  swollen  mucous  membranes  become  pale  and  the  swelling  dimin- 
ishes or  disappears.  This  vasoconstricting  action  of  cocaine  is  often 
of  great  value,  as  for  example  by  rendering  sinuses  and  cavities  lined 
with  mucous  membrane  (such  for  example  as  the  nares)  more  accessible 

•  [Tlie  cornea  is  especially  likely  to  be  damaged  by  too  concentrated  solu- 
tions.— Tr.] 
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for  surgical  procedures.  The  aniEmia  also  reinforces  the  anesthetizing 
■etioQ  of  cocaine  by  retarding  its  alisorption  from  the  tissues  into  the 
blociil,  and  thus  keepinfj  it  for  a  longer  time  at  the  point  of  application. 
The  (Treat  influence  on  the  induction  of  local  anffisthesia  which  is 
exc-rted  by  variations  in  the  blooil  supply  of  the  tissues  is  well  shown 
by  the  faet  that  inflammatory  hyperspmia  of  the  eye  renders  its  anies- 
thftization  by  cocaine  much  more  difficult,  and  may  in  fact  entirely 
prevent  it.  On  this  account,  the  addition  of  epinephrin  to  the  cocaine 
solutJoaB  often  greatly  augments  the  local  anesthetic  action.  A  num- 
ber of  the  substitutes  for  cocaine  do  not  possess  this  vasoconatricting 
power,  while  some  of  them  directly  counteract  the  vasoconstricting 
action  of  epinephrin.  Cocaine's  superiority  in  this  particular  over 
tnaoy  of  its  substitutes  is  a  point  of  much  practical  importance. 

Ststemic  Action. — In  systemie  poisoning  b.v  cocaine  the  depression 
of  the  sensory  nerve-endings  is  not  observed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
cocaidered  as  comparable  to  a  drug  possessing  a  "curare  action"  on 
tbe  (wnsory  nerve-endings,  for,  when  equally  distributed  throughout 
tbe  body  by  the  blood,  these  nerve-endings  are  not  the  first  elements  to 
be  ■ffeetrd.  but,  on  the  contrary-,  the  central  ner\'ous  system  is  the 
fimt  organ  to  be  affected.  Only  by  the  local  application,  which  brings 
the  cocaine  in  relatively  high  concentration  in  direct  contact  with  the 
amsory  nerve-endings  and  trunks,  is  it  possible  safely  to  abolish  the 
fanetiotl  of  these  nervous  elements.  The  great  susceptibility  of  the 
eentnl  nervous  iiystem  is  responsible  for  the  toxic  eflTecte  which  are 
efaaenred  in  ease  too  large  amounts  of  cocaine  are  applied  and  absorbed. 
TTie  action  on  the  central  nervous  system  consists  in  a  primary 
lolation  and  a  secondary  depression  of  certain  tracts,  regions,  and 
faoclionx,  while  others  are  depressed  from  the  start.  In  the  higher 
laboratory  animals,  very  small  doses  cause  the  appearance  of 
symptoms  of  excitation  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  great  restlessness,  hal- 
liM^iuationa.  and  uncontrollable  motor  activity.  In  man  also,  larger 
bot  not  too  hifgo  doses  (maximal  dosage  0.05  gm.  per  dose,  0.15  gm. 
yerdicm)  [few  ^Vmerican  authors  would  consider  0.05  gra.  (==V«gr.) 
a  permiadble  do»e. — Tr.]  canae  confusion,  tendency  to  laughing,  etc., 
a  eoeaiite  "Bansch."*  and  finally  delirium.  This  stimulating  effect 
oa  the  cortex  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  rea-sons  why  coca  leaves  are  used 
in  Soath  America  aa  a  stimulant  or  means  of  enjoyment  (Qenusamit- 
Iiilc  the  suppression  of  sensations  of  hunger,  emphasized  in  all 
ronwming  this  custom  of  the  South  American  natives,  is  doubt- 
>  to  Ihn  blunting  of  the  sensibility  of  the  ner\-ca  of  the  stomach. 
luncALLY  cocaine  has  been  administered  internally  to 
gastric  pain  and  to  relieve  nausea  of  gastric  origin.  In 
of  mental  depresaioD.  and  especially  during  the  withdrawal 
le,  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  power  of  stimu- 
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lating  the  cortex  possessed  by  small  doses  of  cocaine.  It  was,  however, 
quickly  apparent  that  the  danger  of  habituation  was  equally  as  great 
with  cocaine  as  with  morphine,  and  perhaps  greater,  and  that  the 
therapeutic  use  of  cocaine  in  such  cases  led  to  a  cocaine  habit. 


T0X1C0LX3GY 

Toxic  Action  in  Anim-vls. — In  warm-blooded  animals  the  first 
stage  of  poisoning  by  cocaine  is  characterized  by  restlessness,  excite- 
ment, and  motor  activity,  followed  by  clonic  eonvidsions  and  uncon- 
sciousness. The  pulse  is  accelerated  (accelerator  stimulation),  the 
blood-pressnre  raised,  the  pupils  dilated  (stimulation  of  sjTnpathetic 
nerve-endings),  and  the  body  temperature  is  increased.  In  dogs  it 
may  be  shown  that  these  convulsions  are  of  cortical  origin,  for  Fein- 
berg  and  Blumcnthal  found  that  they  did  not  occur  after  previous 
extirpation  of  the  cortex,  nor  were  they  to  be  seen  in  new-bom  puppies 
in  which  the  cortical  tracts  are  unexcitable.  The  convulsive  stage  is 
followed  by  a  paralytic  stage,  with  deep  coma,  loss  of  sensibility  and 
power  of  moving,  disappearance  of  the  reflexes,  and  finally  by  death 
due  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory-  centre  [ajid  also  of  the  vasomotor 
centrcs.-^TR.]. 

The  ajTuptoins  of  poisoning  in  man  vary  with  the  dose  and  espe- 
cially with  the  rapidity  of  absorption.  "When  very  toxic  doses  are 
gradually  absorbed,  the  poisoning  is  characterized  by  unconsciousiiess, 
convulsions,  and  dyspncea.  At  the  start  the  preponderance  of  exci- 
tation may  cause  maniacal  behavior  or  epileptiform  convulsions,  with 
extreme  pallor,  dilated  pupils,  and  exophthalmos.  When  large  enough 
doses  are  very  rapidly  absorbed,  as  occurs  when  strong  solutions 
are  applied  to  eroded  mucous  membranes,  the  poisoning  may  develop 
with  very  few  symptoms,  the  victims  suddenly  fainting  and  becoming 
extremely  pale  and,  after  convulsions  lasting  but  a  short  time,  dying 
within  a  few  minutes.  "With  rapid  absorption,  such  as  may  occur  after 
subcutaneous  injection,  as  little  as  0.05  gm.  may  cause  serious  poisoning. 

TliB  insufficient  rct'opnition  of  tlie  fact  tbat  liie  rapidity  willi  which  cocaine 
is  absorbed  variea  marlcedlf  according  to  the  method  of  application  and  the 
condition  of  tbe  mueoiis  uipmbranes  has  led  to  a,  belief  that  different  individuals 
exhibit  a  very  different  Busceptibilitf  to  this  drug.  Many  cases  of  apparent 
idiosyncrasy  should,  however,  be  interpreted  as  due  solely  to  eepecialiy  rmpid 
absorption,"  an  has  been  emphasized  by  Braurt,' 

The  treatment  of  Actn^  cocaine  poisoninq  is  purely  sympto- 
matic. While  anesthetics  or  narcotics  may  be  employed  to  control 
the  convulsions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  administration 
augmenta  the  danger  from  the  paralj-sis  which  develops  at  a  later  stage. 
With  threatening  cessation  of  respiration,  artificial  respiration  should 
be  instituted.    It  goes  without  saying  that,  whenever  possible,  the  eflTort 


"See  in  this  connection  the  relationship  befwee 
cpinepbrin,  pp,  160, 675). 
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should  be  made  to  prevent  the  farther  afaBorptacm  of  the  pdaaxL  In 
a  case  where  the  drug  has  been  injected  into  an  extremitT,  this  is  best 
accomplished  by  checking  the  circxdation  here  by  a  ti^t  bandage, 
and  after  its  introduction  into  any  of  the  body  caTities  by  washing 
them  out  in  the  endeavor  to  remove  any  portions  not  yet  absorbed 

AvomANCE  OP  RAFm  Absobptiok. — The  poisonous  effects  on  the 
central  nervous  system  occur  only  when  the  drug  is  present  in  the 
blood  in  a  certain  concentration,  which  need  never  be  attained  when 
the  drug  is  administered  for  its  local  effects,  if,  by  use  of  proper 
methods,  the  drug  is  so  administered  as  to  permit  a  gradual,  and  to 
prevent  a  too  rapid,  absorption.  Under  these  conditions  such  portions 
of  the  drug  as  enter  the  circulation  are  excreted,  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  that  portion  which  remains  for  a  sufficient  time  in 
contact  with  the  tissues  is  destroyed  or  altered  by  them. 


DiBTOXiCATiox. — ^The  rmbbit  after  rccemng  &  poiaonoiu  dose  of 
excretes  no  unaltered  cocaine,  while  the  dog  cxereteB  obIj  5  per  eent.  of  the 
aBKNint  adminifltered  ( WtecAotctin ) .  Anything  which  caoaea  a  retardatioa  of 
the  ahoorption  and  thus  secnres  for  the  organs  time  to  distoxieate  the  amoimts 
gradually  absorbed  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  serrice  in  lessening  the  danger  of 
poisoning.  This  has  been  demonstrated  hy  KiMhmrdt,  KUpp,  and  Kleime,  who 
injected  ordinarily  lethal  doses  of  cocaine  into  the  leg  of  a  rabbit  after  pre- 
Tkmsly  tightij  applying  a  rubber  tabe  about  the  estremi^.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  longer  the  constriction  was  maintained  the  more  mild  was  the  course 
of  the  poisoning.  In  an  entirely  similar  manner,  otherwise  fatal  doses  of  cocaine 
may  be  injected  without  danger  if  the  paths  oi  absorption  are  closed  by  adding 
to  the  solution  cpinephrin,  our  most  powerful  TssoooDS^cting  agent.  In  sudk 
the  cocaine  mstcs  the  tissues  Tery  slowly,  as  they  have  thus  been  rendered 

rly  bloodless,  and  enters  the  circulation  only  gradiiaUy. 


PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  COCAINE 

So  loug  as  the  entrance  into  the  blood  of  eocaine  and  its  distoxi- 
cation  keep  pace  with  each  other,  relatively  large  amounts  may  be 
administered.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  the  theoretical  basis  for  the 
different  methods  of  administration  is  readily  arrived  at.  The  indi- 
cation is  to  apply  the  cocaine  in  gu£Sciently  concentrated  form  to  the 
peripheral  nervous  elements  which  are  to  be  anesthetized,  and  to  keep 
it  there  long  enough  to  prevent  its  too  rapid  absorption.  This  indi- 
cation is  met  mainly  in  two  ways.  First,  by  using  the  weakest  solution 
which  will  produce  a  complete  anssthesia  and  augmenting  its  effect  by 
bringing  it  in  intimate  contact  with  the  nerve-endings  and  prolonging 
the  period  of  its  contact  with  them.  These  are  essentially  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  infiltration  anesthesia.  The  second  method  consists 
in  using  relatively  high  concentrations  but  limiting  their  action  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  nerve-trunks.  With  both  methods  the  addition 
of  epinephrin  to  the  cocaine  solutions  diminishes  the  danger  of  sys- 
temic poisoning. 

1.  Surface  ak.£STHesia  of  the  mucous  membranes,  wounds,  etc., 
may  be  secured  by  simply  dropping  on  them  solutions  of  cocaine  or  by 
applying  the  solutions  with  a  brush  or  in  cotton  tampons  and  by 
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similar  simple  methods.  Anaesthesia  thus  induced  is  a  terminal  one, — 
i.e,,  one  affecting  only  the  terminal  sensory  nervous  elements.  When 
the  solution  can  remain  for  only  a  short  time  in  contact  with  the  muoous 
membrane, — as,  for  example,  when  it  is  used  for  operation  on  the  nose 
or  throat, — as  a  rule,  concentrated  solutions,  10-20  per  cent.  [  1 1  Te.],* 
must  be  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  for  superficial  anaesthesia  of  the 
cornea  a  2  per  cent,  solution  is  sufficient.  As  a  solution  injected  into 
the  bladder  or  urethra  may  remain  longer  in  contact  with  tiie  mucous 
membranes,  2-5  per  cent,  solutions  are  strong  enough.  The  danger  of 
systemic  poisoning  increases  with  the  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane 
to  which  the  solution  is  applied  and  with  its  power  of  absorption,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  this  danger  is  the  greatest  when  the 
mucous  membrane  is  h3rperaBmic  and  especially  when  it  is  ulcerated. 
The  addition  of  epinephrin  to  the  solutions  retards  the  absorption 
without  lessening  the  depth  or  duration  of  the  anaesthesia. 

In  the  Eye. — The  tissues  of  the  eye  present  such  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  absorption  of  the  anaesthetic  that  in  two  minutes 
after  dropping  in  a  little  2  per  cent,  solution  complete  insensi- 
tiveness  is  secured.  Accompanying  this  are  dilation  of  the  pupil, 
protrusion  of  the  eye,  and  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  all  due 
to  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic. 

2.  Hypodermic  and  Endeemic  Injections. — Originally  1  to  5  per 
cent,  solutions  were  used  for  subcutaneous  injections.  Here  the  anaes- 
thesia is  in  part  a  terminal  one  and  in  part  dependent  on  blocking 
of  the  conducting  fibres.  As  cocaine  is  very  rapidly  absorbed  from 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  when  its  absorption  is  not  artificially  pre- 
vented,— as,  for  example,  by  an  Esmarch  bandage, — ^the  use  of  such 
concentrated  solutions  is  almost  more  dangerous  than  a  chloroform 
anaesthesia.  By  using  weaker  solutions  the  danger  from  absorption 
may  be  lessened  without  interfering  with  the  induction  of  complete 
local  anJBesthesia. 

Infiltration  an^isthesia  (Schleich)  consists  in  infiiltrating  the 
skin  over  the  region  to  be  incised  by  means  of  endermal  injections 
of  cocaine  solutions  and  then  infiltrating  the  lower  layers  one  after 
another.  When  the  solution  is  thus  brought  into  such  intimate  contact 
with  the  nerve-endings  in  the  field  of  operation,  a  satisfactory  anaes- 
thesia may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  very  dilute  solutions  which  are 
just  strong  enough  to  anaesthetize  the  nerve-endings,  but  the  anaesthesia 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  infiltrated  area,  for  the  dilute  cocaine 
solution  is  efficient  only  at  the  point  of  application.  Schleich  recom- 
mended adding  to  the  0.1-0.2  per  cent,  cocaine  solution  only  0.2  per 
cent,  of  NaCl,  as  he  believed  that  the  hypotonicity  of  the  solution,  by 
causing  acertain  amount  of**  imbibition ''anaesthesia  (seep.  120),  would 
increase  the  effect  of  the  cocaine.    At  present  the  general  preference  is 

*  [The  careless  use  of  such  strong  solutions  may  readily  result  in  serious 
poisoning;  6TH,  of  20  per  cent.  sol.  =  1  gr. — Tb.] 
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for  the  addition  of  0.8  per  cent  NaCl,  as  advised  by  Braun  and 
Heime,  with  the  object  of  avoiding  any  damage  to  the  tissues.  Schleick's 
aolntions  contain  morphine,  but,  as  morphine  has  no  local  anssthetic 
I>owerBy  the  morphine  may  just  as  well  [or  better. — ^Tb.]  be  injected 
before  or  after  the  operation. 

Nerve  Blockeng. — Infiltration  anssthesia,  however,  is  not  appli- 
cable in  all  conditions  or  situations.  For  exanlple,  the  pain  caused 
by  the  numerous  injections  into  inflamed  tissues  prevents  its  use  under 
such  conditions.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  method  of  nerve  blocking 
(conduction  aruBsthesia)  is  indicated,  a  method  in  which  the  danger 
of  systemic  x>oisoning  from  absorption  is  avoided  in  a  different  fashion. 
The  injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  cocaine  under  the 
sheath  of  a  nerve  and  between  the  nerve-fibres  causes  an  immediate 
interruption  of  their  conductivity.  As,  however,  endoneural  injection 
usually  succeeds  only  when  the  nerve-trunk  has  first  been  exposed,  as  a 
rule  recourse  is  had  to  x>erineural  injection,  which  necessarily  demands 
a  stronger  solution  than  the  endoneural  application. 

This  nerve  blocking,  which  causes  a  begional  an^ssthesia,  is  useful 
for  many  and  various  operative  procedures,  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  dentistry  {Peckert).  It  is  also  particularly  adapted  to  the  anes- 
thetization of  fingers  and  toes,  where  its  effects  should  be  augmented 
by  the  use  of  epinephrin  or  tight  bandaging.  Even  major  operations, 
for  example,  those  involving  the  breast  or  the  thorax,  where  the  inter- 
costal nerves  may  be  "blocked,"  may  be  performed  painlessly  with 
the  aid  of  perineural  injections  (Hirschl). 

Circular  aruBSthesia  according  to  Hackenbruch's  method  is  a  third 
method,  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  infiiltration  anaes- 
thesia and  regional  anaesthesia.  Here  the  tissues  surrounding  the  field 
of  operation  are  injected  in  a  continuous  irregular  circle  in  such 
fashion  as  to  block  all  the  sensory  nerves  suppl3ring  the  part. 

3.  Spinal  An^ssthesia. — Here  the  cocaine  acts  on  the  sheathless 
nerve-roots  as  they  emerge  from  the  cord  and  on  the  nerve-trunks  lying 
in  the  lumbar  dural  sac,  which  are  bathed  by  the  anaesthetizing  solu- 
tion, a  nerve  blocking  resulting. 

Medicine  owes  the  introduction  of  this  method  to  Bier,  of  Berlin. 
The  injection  in  man  of  0.005-0.03  gm.  of  cocaine  into  the  lumbar 
subdural  space  is  quickly  followed  by  paraesthesia,  and  soon  after- 
ward (in  5  to  10  minutes)  by  abolition  of  the  pain  sense  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body,  the  sensation  of  touch,  the  i>ower  of  motion,  and 
the  reflexes  still  persisting.  With  further  development  of  the  action 
the  excitability  of  the  other  sensory  paths  is  abolished,  and  after 
still  larger  doses  there  occur  motor  weakness  and  paralysis  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  body.  Here  the  cocaine  clearly  acts  more  strongly 
on  the  sensory  than  on  the  motor  elements.  The  undesirable  and  often 
dangerous  side  actions,  which  have  not  infrequently  been  observed 
in  lumbar  anaesthesia,  are  all  probably  due  to  a  spreading  of  the 
• 
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cocaine  inside  the  dura  up  along  the  cord  until  it  can  act  directly  on 
the  higher  vital  centres.  For  this  reason,  it  is  especially  important 
in  lumbar  anaesthesia  that  we  should  be  able  to  substitute  for  cocaine 
some  less  toxic  substance. 

By  a  new  method,  sacbal  anaesthesia  {Sioeckel,  Ldwen,  Schlimpert),  in 
which  the  cocaine  solution  is  injected  into  the  sacral  canal,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  block  the  spinal  nerve-roots  after  they  emerge  from  the  dura.  This 
method  is  employed  chiefly  by  gynecologists  for  special  indications.  As  is  self- 
evident,  it  is  necessary  to  use  stronger  solutions  here  than  when  they  are  injected 
intradurally,  otherwise  the  well-developed  nerve-sheaths  will  not  be  penetrated 
by  the  cocaine  in  effective  amounts.*  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  cord  is  protected 
from  the  drug  [and  as  the  cocaine  cannot  pass  up  alongside  of  the  cord  to  the 
vital  centres. — ^Tb.],  the  side  actions  are  much  less  pronounced  {Scklimpert), 
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^  Novoeaine  bicarbonate,  on  account  of  its  rapid  difTusibility,  is  especially 
adapted  lor  this  method   (see  p.  122). 
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SUBSTITUTES  FOR  COCAKE 

Starting  from  a  knowledge  of  the  eonstitntion  of  cocaine,  hy 
ifystematic  study  of  the  question  as  to  which  atom  groops  cause  the 
action  on  the  sensory  nerves  and  how  the  reciprocal  relation  of  these 
groopa  affects  this  action,  it  has  been  possible  to  synthetize  a  consider- 
able number  of  substitutes  for  cocaine.  These  substitutes,  generally 
speaking,  possess  the  advantage  of  being,  when  used  in  equal  coo- 
centratiim,  cheaper,  less  toxic,  more  stable  in  sdution,  and  ot  being 
more  readily  sterilized,  but  they  are  also  less  powerful  anssthetics 
than  cocaine.  They  can  often  replace  cocaine  in  practice  or  be  used 
as  adjuvants  to  it. 

coNsrrrunox  of  cocaine 

strong  aUuilieA  decampoee  cocmine  into  the  fanae  ccgimiiie.  nKthj!  akohoL 
and  benzoic  acid. 
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Methyl-ecgonine  is  inactire,  brag  rrndipr^l  tuttir^  ^mij  irium  a  Vikot^I 
radical  ia  introduced  {FUekme,  EkHiek  ■.  Eimlu/rmr,  A^tn/ekm^  t>>  th^  U^rmtr 
anthor,  not  all  acid  radicala  prodnee  tJu*  ctfeet,  lor  tiu^  mh«tctati/>A  f/yr  im 
beniqyl  radical  of  other  aromatic  arid  ladkala  w^akeaa  tiM  att(tt3«th«tu<^  i^f^tsvAr^ 
and  it  ia  completely  abolished  by  the  wabttituikm  <yf  affp&dUM:  ^kA  trndit^Mm, 
Furthermore  the  diaeorery,  in  JaTaneae  tuoL  Wt^i,  t4  rvMrjurfgr.ms^  i^  h«A«« 
nocIeiiB  of  which,  paendotropinc,  alio  eoBtainf  tiMr  ht;wanf\  tprr^rt^,  &jm  *i»|>hjM^M>J 
the  importance  of  this  groap  for  the  spceilEe  netiritj  of  tH^iK^  vn.Vrt*ac»«,  Am  a 
Butier  of  faety  FOeftae  was  able  to  dcmoMCrate  thitr  VmsJ  sttuaiith^'ut  pfm»^%  fA 
other  bcnaoylatcd  alkaloida,— «^^  bcBXojI'tropiBfr.  Yium  th««t  lai»te  it  mar  k« 
eondndcd  that  the  ^eeifte  local  ■agathftir  aetioB  ia  dhw  t«  U«  «Mwiiv«ail«Mi 
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of  certain  nitrogenous  basic  substances  with  the  benzoyl  radical.  If  the  basie 
complex  contains  a  COOH  group,  as  is  the  case  with  epgonine,  its  acid  naiture 
must  be  overcome  hj  esterfication  with  a  methyl  or  ethyl  radical  or  with  some 
other  aliphatic  radical  (Poidason), 

Einhom'sVf*  investigations  have  shown  that  local  anaesthetic  power  is 
a  common  property  of  all  basic  esters  of  benzoic  acid,  although  it  varies  in 
individual  cases  to  a  marked  degree.  While  many  other  aromatic  esters  also 
possess  this  power,  a  practical  importance  is  possessed  only  by  those  compounds 
which  exert  a  sufficient  degree  of  local  ansesthetizing  action  without  damaging 
the  tissues.  In  addition  a  sufficient  solubility  in  water  is  essential  for  &eir 
subcutaneous  and  intradural  adminiatration. 


Obthofobm  Series. — Einhom  and  Heim,  by  investigating  the 
action  of  very  simply  constituted  derivatives  of  benzoic  acid, 
CeH^.COOH,  and  of  oxybenzoic  acid,  C^H^OHCOOH,  in  which  the 

very  complicated  nitrogenous  basic  radical  of  cocaine,  tropacocaine, 
etc.,  was  replaced  by  the  amido  group,  obtained  the  various  orthof  orms. 
These  are  substances  which  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  which 
are  much  used  as  analgetic  dusting  powders. 
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bensoic  acid  methyl  ester, 
Orthoform,  new. 


Other  numbers  of  this  group  are  the  more  soluble  nibvanin  and 
AN^STHESiN  {Dufibar,  V,  Noorden,  Spiess), 
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The  hydrochloride  of  diethyl  p-amido-o-ozy- 
bensoio  acid  methyl  ester,  Nirranin. 


NovocAiNE. — Another  group  of  active  local  ansBsthetics  have  been 
discovered  in  benzoyl  derivatives  of  the  amino-alcohols  which  were 
first  investigated  by  Einhom.    Among  these  is  novocaine  (Einhom*), 
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COMPARATIVE    VALUES    OF    THE    SUBSTITUTES    FOR   COCAINE    AND 

THEIR  USES 

The  83mthetic  cocaine  substitutes  may  be  sterilized,  are  fairly 
stable  in  solution,  and  are  all  less  toxic  to  the  central  nervous  system 
than  cocaine.    According  to  Brocqu,  tropacocaine  and  novocaine  are 


c; 
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only  half  as  toxic  as  cocaine  and  beta-eucaine  is  even  less  qo,  but  their 
anasthetic  action  is  also  weaker.  It  would  appear  that  the  toxicity 
for  the  central  nervous  system  runs  parallel  with  the  ancBsthetic  action 
on  the  nerve-endings. 

Tropacocaine  {Chadboume)y  derived  from  the  Javanese  coca 
leaveSy  while  less  toxic  is  also  much  more  evanescent  in  its  local  anes- 
thetic action,  but  may  be  used  if  the  circulation  is  interrupted  by  a 
tight  bandage  or  by  pronounced  cooling.  On  account  of  its  relatively 
slight  toxicity,  it  has  recently  been  used  in  preference  to  cocaine  for 
spinal  ancesthesia.  In  the  eye  it  causes  slight  mydriasis  and  no 
irritation. 

Beta-eucaine  {Vinci)  is  also  much  less  toxic  than  cocaine,  its  toxie 
dose  being  three  times  as  large.  It  possesses  the  disadvantages  of 
being  somewhat  irritant  and  of  causing  local  hypersemia. 

Stovaine  is  much  used  for  intradural  anaesthesia^  especially  in 
France  {Challamel)^  but  it  is  not  altogether  harmless  to  the  tissues, 
for,  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  carbonates,  the  insoluble  carbonate  of 
dimethylamidobenzoylpentanol  is  precipitated.  The  carbonate  of  its 
homologue,  altpin^  being  soluble,  this  drug  does  not  cause  local  irri- 
tation {Braun  *,  Ldwen  *) . 

While  the  anesthesia  produced  by  novocaike  is  more  evaneaeent 
than  that  produced  by  cocaine,  it  apparently  does  not  damage  the 
tissues  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  b^  of  the  cocaine  substi- 
tute {Brocqu,  Oros,  Braun,^  Heinecke,  and  Ldwen  ^). 

Orthoform  and  others  of  this  group  are  not  substitutes  for  oocain^ 
but  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  complementary  substances  (Spiess). 
Most  of  them  being  rather  insoluble,  they  are  not  adapted  for  subcu- 
taneous use,  and  even  when  soluble,  as  is  the  case  for  example  with 
nirvanin,  their  anaesthetic  action  is  too  weak  for  them  to  be  of  value 
when  thus  administered.  On  the  other  hand,  orthoform  is  employed  as 
a  rather  insoluble  dusting  powder  for  wounds  and  ulcers.  As  it  pene- 
trates the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  with  difficulty,  it  relieves  pain 
only  when  brought  in  contact  with  exposed  nerve-endings,  in  which 
case  its  action  is  rather  prolonged.  It  should,  however,  be  used  cau- 
tiously, for  it  may  produce  other  undesirable  local  effects,  such  as 
cedema,  eczema,  and  gangrene,  especially  when  used  in  the  treatment 
of  ulcers  of  the  leg.  It  also  transforms  oxyhaemoglobin  into  methsemo- 
globin,  even  in  a  dilution  of  0.02  per  cent.  It  should,  therefore,  not 
be  used  in  the  treatment  of  open  wounds  or  of  gastric  or  intestinal 
ulcers,  nor  should  it  be  injected  into  the  tissues  (Frohlich). 

Anjssthesin  is  employed  in  the  same  way  as  orthoform,  and 
causes  a  prolonged  local  anaesthesia,  apparently  without  producing 
the  harmful  effects  seen  with  orthoform.  In  the  form  of  its  p-phenol- 
sulphonate«  si'bcutix,  it  may  be  administered  subcutaneously,  but  is 
very  irritant  locally  {Braun  '). 

The  differences  in  action  between  cocaine  and  its  above-menticmed 
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fobstitates,  many  of  which  are  still  in  the  experimental  ata^e^  are  to 
aome  degree  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative,  for  when  applied  to 
mixed  nerves  all  of  them  do  not  appear  to  exert  so  elective  an  effect 
OD  the  sensory  nerves  as  does  cocaine.    Stovaine,  for  example,  in  dilute 
solntion  strongly  depresses  the  motor  nerve-endings  (Samiestom).    In 
jnd^ng  of  their  value,  the  most  important  points  are  the  rapidity 
with  which  recovery  of  normal  function  occurs  after  their  employ- 
ment  and  the  extent  to  ^i^ch  they  cause  pennanent  damage  to  tiie 
aerret.    In  these  respects  also  cocaine  apparently  is  superior  to  all 
its  gabstitntes  with  the  exception  of  novocaine  (Loireii^}.    In  addi- 
tion the  value  of  many  of  these  drugs  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  they 
{e.g^  eacaine  and  tropacocaine)  dilate  the  vessds^  and  thus  lessen  or 
pment  {Lawen  ^*)  the  favorable  effect  of  the  addition  of  epinephrine 
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CHAPTER  IV 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  VEGETATIVE  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  only  the  so-called  animal  nervona 
system,  and  the  mauner  in  which  pharmacological  agents  may  in- 
fluence the  functions  of  its  various  parts,  the  sensory  nerve-endings, 
the  cerebral,  medullary,  and  spinal  centres,  and  the  efferent  nerves 
which  carry  motor  impulses  to  the  voluntary  striped  muaelea.  "We 
have  taken  these  up  in  a  particular  order,  believing  that  by  so  doing 
we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  clearer  imderstanding  of  the  manner 
in  which  pharmacolo^eal  actions  should  be  analyzed. 

THE  VEGETATIVE  SERVOfS  SYSTEM 
In  opposition  to  the  animal  nervous  system,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  stands  the  so-called  vegetative  system,  the  efferent 
nerves  of  which  supply  those  organs  whose  functions  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  These  are  the  glands  and  the  organs  containing 
smooth  muscles,  such  as  the  viscera,  the  vessels,  the  smooth  musculature 
of  the  skin,  the  iris,  etc.  Physiologically  similar  to  these  organs  with 
smooth  muscle  are  certain  striated  muscles, — viz.,  those  of  the  heart, 
the  cesophagus,  and  the  penis,  and  in  certain  animals  the  iris,  which, 
in  the  birds  for  example,  is  composed  of  striped  muscle.  The  charac- 
teristic quality  of  the  innervation  of  all  these  tissues  ia  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  functions,  although  they  may  be  influenced  through  the 
central  nervous  system,  are  able  to  continue  independently  of  it. 
The  nervous  system  which  innervates  them  possesses  a  certain,  although 
limited,  independence  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  has  conse- 
quently been  named  by  Langlcy  the  autonomic  nervous  system. 
However,  we  shall  retain  the  name,  vegetative  nervous  system,  and  use 
the  term  autonomic  (parasympathetic)  only  for  that  portion  of  the 
v^:eitative  system  which  does  not  arise  from  the  sympathetic  trunk ,• 
The  efferent  fibres  of  the  vegetative  nervous  system  reach  their 
terminal  organs — the  muscles  of  the  circulatory,  digestive,  and  sexual 
organs  and  the  glands,  etc. — through  nerves  which  emerge  from 
peripheral  nen-e-ganglia.  While  vegetative  nerve-fibres  originate  in 
the  central  nervous  system,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  vegetative  nerves 
that  they  never  pass  directly  from  the  central  nervous  system  to  the 
peripherj-,  without  first  connecting,  during  some  portion  of  their 
course,  with  ganglion-cells. 

Sympathetic  Neevous  System. — Differing  both  anatomically  and 
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embiyoli^cally,  as  well  as  physiolDgically  and  pharmacologically,  from 
the  other  vegetative  fibres  is  the  group  of  s)'nipathetic  fibres,  which 
emerge  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  thoracic  and 
the  first  4  or  5  lumbar  nerves  and  pass  through  the  white  rami  cotii^ 
munieantes  to  the  sympathetic  trunk  and  to  tbe  superior  and  inferior 
cervical  and  the  stellate  ganglia,  from  which  ganglia  they  join  the 
spinal  nen-es  through  the  grayraiwi  commvnicanles.  These  sympathetic 
aerv«»  supply  the  vesseLi,  glands,  and  smooth-muscled  organs  through- 
oat  the  Irody  and  form  a  homogeneous  portion  of  the  vegetative  nervous 
In  tho  accompanying  diagram  (p.  139)  these  nerves  are 
lored  red. 

AcTONOMic  OR  Parasympathetic  System. — However,  almost  all 
these  organs,  as  indicated  by  the  nerves  colored  blue  in  the  diagram, 
■bo  receive  another  sort  of  vegetative  nerves,  some  of  whith  arise 
from  the  brain  and  medulla,  and  others  from  the  sacral  cord,  and 
which  are  called  by  us  the  ce-vnial  and  the  s-vcral  autonomic  (para- 
sj'mpathetic )  nerves.  Autonomic  nerves  also  arise  from  the  midbrain, 
which  run  in  the  oculomotorius  to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  from  which 
they  pass  as  the  short  ciliary  nerves  to  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  and  the 
cilia rj'  muscle. 

In  the  chorda  t>Tupani  are  8ecretor>-  fibres  for  the  salivary  glands, 
and  vasodilator  fibres  for  the  oral  cavity,  which  are  autonomic 
Dcrres  ahsing  from  the  mednlla.  The  facial  and  glossopharyDgeal 
nerves  also  contain  secretory  and  vasodilator  fibres,  which  pass  into 
the  trigeminus  and  supply  the  oral,  nasnl,  and  pharyngeal  mucous 
tnvmbranes.  Finally,  autonomic  fibres  emerge  from  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata  and  run  io  the  vagus  to  the  viscera.  These  are  the  cardio- 
inhibilur>'  tibrcs,  constrictors  for  the  bronchial  muscles,  motor  fibres 
for  th*  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine,  and  secretory  fibres  for  the 
■tomach  and  the  pancreas.  This  autonomic  system  may  be  named  the 
eranial-bulbar  or,  briefiy,  the  CR^iNLU^  autonomic  system.  Its  influence 
is  most  powerful  at  the  oral  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the 
oei^ibaring  structures  of  the  head,  and  from  there  down  diminishes 
io  atrat  and  intensity.  Near  the  anal  end  of  the  alimentary  e.inal  it 
a  replaced  by  the  fi.\ca.AL  AirroxOMio  system,  the  fibres  of  which  pass 
from  the  cord  in  the  first  sacral  nerve,  and,  a.s  the  nervus  pelviciis. 
ipply  the  lower  portion  of  the  alimcntarj'  canal — the  descending 
netam,  and  anus — as  well  as  the  bladder  and  genital  organs. 

A  third  ncrvnus  mechanism  controlling  the  automatic  mo^'emcnts 
Uw  hoUow  viscera,  sueh  as  the  intestine,  has  received  from  Lawjietf 


A*  >  Ttvult  o(  the  Ubora  of  Oaikrll.  Langlry.  nnd  others,  our  knowln]gi< 

"raeUitr  Mn>l  tnnrtinn  of  the  «,vmp«lhi>tk  knd  of  the  otiicr  Kutonumic 

•■  ttrnWritooo  k  complete  trnDi)form«tian  Jn  rrcent  yore.    The  following 

iM  l>  l>i««(I  on  tlie  views  developnl  by  LimgWy.  which  may  \m  found  «• 

br  blm  In  Sehkrf«r'i)  text-book  on  phyBio1oft>-.  1000,  vol.  2,  p.  RIO,  > 

la  Aaber-Splro't  tlTRcbii.  d.  Phy-tologip.   WWA.  vol.  2,  p.  808.    The  nomenclature 

*-" —   '   howTcr,  \m  the  one  indicated  above. 
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the  name  of  the  '^ enteric  system."  These  are  peripheral  automatic 
centres,  which,  however,  receive  impulses  from  the  central  nervous 
system  through  autonomic  and  sympathetic  fibres. 

All  the  sympathetic  nerves  form  a  physiological  unit,  and  every- 
where their  nerve-endings  exhibit  one  common  pharmacological  reac- 
tion (to  epinephrin).  According  to  Langley,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cranial  and  the  sacral  autonomic  systems  belong  together  in  a  physio- 
logical sense.  This  physiological  relationship  is  most  strongly  demon- 
strated by  their  similar  reaction  to  a  number  of  drugs  and  poisons,  to 
which  we  will  later  turn  our  attention.  Pharmacologically  the  cranial 
and  sacral  autonomic  systems  exhibit  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  sympa^ 
thetic  system,  just  as  they  do  in  respect  to  their  functions,  and  this  too 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  t3rpes  of  vegetative  nerves  appear  to  be 
essentially  similar  in  structure. 

However,  all  the  vegetative  nerves,  in  accordance  with  this  similar 
structure,  possess  one  pharmacological  reaction  in  common,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  was  a  decisive  step  toward  the  recognition  of  their 
true  nature.  This  is  their  reaction  to  nicotine,  which  exerts  an  elective 
action  on  one  particular  portion  of  all  vegetative  nerves.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  scheme  of  their  arrangement,  the  vegetative 
nerve-fibres,  unlike  those  of  the  animal  system,  never  pass  directiy 
from  the  central  nervous  system  to  their  terminal  organs,  but,  after 
leaving  the  gray  matter  of  the  central  nervous  system,  pass  into  ganglia 
in  which  the  central  fibres  terminate,  coming  at  this  point  into  close 
relationship  with  the  ganglion-cells,  from  which  new  nerve-fibres  then 
pass  down  to  the  terminal  organs.  These  separate  fibres  are  conse- 
quently named  the  pre-ganglionic  and  the  post-ganglionic  fibres.  The 
course  of  the  vegetative  nerves  is  always  interrupted  in  a  ganglion, 
and  in  the  whole  course  of  the  nerve  only  in  a  single  ganglion,  where 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  switching  of  the  impulse  from  the  pre-ganglionic 
to  the  post^ganglionic  fibres.  This  interruption  of  the  impulse  may 
occur  in  the  first  ganglion  through  which  the  nerve  passes, — for 
example,  in  one  of  the  vertebral  ganglia,  which,  like  the  spinal  ganglia, 
are  segmentally  arranged  in  the  S3naipathetic  trunk.  Other  vegetative 
fibres,  however,  pass  through  a  first  and  often  a  second  ganglion,  which 
may  be  interposed  in  their  path,  without  branching  in  them,  and 
terminate  only  in  more  peripherally  situated  prevertebral  ganglia, — 
for  example,  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  splanchnicus  terminate  in  the 
solar  plexus  and  those  of  the  pelvic  nerve  in  the  hypogastric  plexus, 
while  others  may  terminate  in  still  more  peripherally  lying  ganglia, 
which  are  situated  directly  in  the  terminal  organs. 

The  vertebral  ganglia,  with  the  exception  of  the  superior  and  inferior  cer- 
vical ganglia,  supply  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  skin  and  the  trunk  and  extremi- 
ties, which  include  the  glands,  the  vessels,  and  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  sk'm, 
while  the  prevertebral  ganglia  supply  exclusively  the  viscera.  The  stellate  and 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  the 
fusion  of  vertebral  and  prevertebral  ganglia,  supply  both  viscera  and  skin. 
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▼mtJOTi  is  an  antagonistic  one,  the  stimolatiaa  of  the  ig  E^^p>fi^Tt*1m^ 
fibres  causing  the  c^posite  effect  from  that  prodond  ij  sdnmr- 
lating  the  fibres  belonging  to  the  antonomie  97111011.  For  esam:pl& 
the  splanchnicoSy  a  sympathetic  neire^  inhihrta  iht  Bxovfsnoaiia 
of  the  intestine,  while  the  parasympathetie  fibres  of  the  Tagos  smi  ^isit 
sacral  fibres  of  the  pelvicus  excite  the  motor  aediitf  «f  1^  n^er 
and  lowest  portions  of  the  intestines.  This  anta^oiLBBi  s  alsi  *f^ 
denced  by  the  following  physiological  facts:  ThniL  t&e  &aitar  of  i±k 
iris  is  innervated  by  the  sympathetic,  while  the  azstaegnroOK  sp&mis&gr 
of  the  iris  is  innervated  by  antonomie  filncs  in  At  ^^nlxmmtnciinai.  Mui 
the  cardio-inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagns  are  oppoKid  ij  iSbk  fyirpainhimi! 
accelerans.  In  short,  almost  all  organs  Cor  v!kD£&i  Sk  (jbuhier  innMr- 
vation  from  both  systems  has  been  deniuuslrafied  ss^t  aasjtcmiiffiiBiil?' 
influenced  through  these  sfystems.  There  cxisttK.  bowtpvigr^  a  isniin  it 
organs, — ^viz^  the  vessels  and  ^ands  of  the  iftisB — ^r&nsft;*.  «  isr  vt 
our  present  knowledge  goes,  appear  to  be  isnaBssmOi^i  mbf  ly  -^ns: 
sympathetic  system. 

Efinephbin  a  Specific  Poisox  fok  Stxpjutbdebiic  yasBf^^^aansRm. — 
The  different  physiological  behavior  of  Hut  irv>i»  i3*msaxsiti:  f^ASiw 
expresses  itself  also  in  their  reaction  to  pkKraiaisn&ueiRSL  ^u^escask^  -isu^m: 
being  one  gronp  of  drags  whidi  act  <nslT  iom  xSot  ^pnxisisSu^^^  sgr^Rb- 
endings,  and  another  which  acts  on  aim  At  ^cTBrii9ii&  ammumiii  u^sn^r-^ 
endings.  Thus,  epinephrin,  the  sapTaoReuiiil  hvauxwk^  -esL'io^  ixL  ixK 
nerve-endings  which  in  the  accooipasoTni&r  «&iiBsmL  vspr  vsuvavt  s*iL  — 
that  is,  it  always  produces  the  sunie  «ff{i?n;s  <uii  'Sat  'xnarjiim  lepxxir  i» 
are  produced  by  stimnlation  of  Asr  ^rngnaiflKituf  uarvi^&B»sk,.  "l*v'iu(- 
to  this  action  on  the  sympalhpte'  msTm^^suSia^  *r}mmiar:n  <juuv» 
Tasoconstriction  in  aD  vasnilar  sfiteoiff  '['ossein  ^sm-  jiumniuar:  unc 
coronary  f — ^Tr.],  strengthenfing  aaftd  aie!sdlGDacumi  'Vt'tn*:  i»»sixr>\psvr.  tarn- 
lar  to  that  caused  by  sdmnlasaon  «f  Hat  ai»«ies?Bi&.  diiuxinniL  \f.  in* 
pnpil  like  that  produced  by  rfjinniabcaam  (tS  lait-  fnrrfl^iL  frninitrU«»r.<*. 
and  secretion  of  the  saliraiy  fftaak<3s  m  «» dxr  4»  ^u^wir  |!imi(»  un  T>n. 
dered  active  by  srimnlataan  '&f  i&igiT  fT!iDg[ia;gf»ti;:  j[ierv»9f: 

Where,  however,  srmpaiflKttis  fims  apt  jmuiiniir?'  a  if»*:r  iui/*- 
tions, — ^for  exampk;  in  At  sStOiBadi  and  iuseicnH:.  ivr  n.  iif^r  luuuu^ 
epinephrin  does  DOleaiiK  a sttaniaukEiiiiiiui^  iiL^tii^  ^.nnttmr:  at  mxitii. 
tion  of  their  motor  foDCtioBaL  E^miefpbrzL  ixrwnfCf^  ;fm*u\K^  Xw  s^uiP' 
effect  as  the  stimulation  of  At  wrBqiv&uff:dt  iHirvt-  vt  ur  srrti^m  t  •<<'? 
which  is  especially  stnkask^  i«mvasgasix&sc  xl  iiom:  fiipiM  tr  v.-n;-:; 
stimnlation  of  the  sympadiettae  ngrn^  antttft  it  vu^  ffv^'9  <>'  Humai 
contraction  and  in  another  raliaaitiaii.  ift  m  iuf^  emt^  Itr  *^:^niiit^  ti 
the  bladder  {EUM).  It  aDsjr.  -flioraSim:.  i#t^  miiwt  tiut-  ^finu^iKfn 
produces  excitation  tmijr  tm  l&osf  -vu^^vnalm  y^rrfisMTUiitui^  tnu-ri 
belong  to  the  syspnAisitae  frfifiam* 


*  With  iht  ac9e  csiRgflBnm  -itf  Utt  tmten^mmir  rfnt^:    i^^^    u    rr^s^t-t^t^^ 
logrkml  Hint!  —  if 
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In  ERooTOXiN,  a  substance  present  in  ergot.  Dale  has  discovered  anotheara 
toxic  substance  which  also  ethibits  a  limited  elective  affinity  for  certain  of  th^a 
sympathetic  nerveendings,  for  it  poisons  only  the  nerve-endings  of  those  flbrettSE 
the  stimulation  of  which  causes  motor  activity,  and  produces  no  effect  on  thos»^ 
causing  inhibition.  After  large  doses  of  ergotoxin  a  stimulation  of  va80con.^a 
stricter  nerves  no  longer  causes  vasoconstriction,  the  accelerans  loses  its  influence^Bi 
and  so  forth,  while  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  splanchnicus  on  the  intestin^^ 
or  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  on  the  bladder,  in  those  animals  in  which  they  inhiUf^^ 
this  organ,  remains  unaffected. 

Specific  Poisons  for  Autonomic  or  Parasympathetic  Nerves. 


While  epinephrin  produces  no  effect  on  the  cranial  and  sacral  auton< 
mic  nerve-endings,  there  is  another  group  of  drugs  which  act  particu — 
larly  on  these  organs,  leaving  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  with  ones* 
exception,  entirely  unaffected.    The  chief  representatives  of  this  groups 
are  atropine  on  the  one  hand  and  muscarine,  pilocarpine,  physostig*. 
mine,  and  choline  on  the  other.    Of  these  muscarine  stimulates  and 
atropin  paralyzes  the  nerve-endings  of  the  autonomic  fibres  which  in  the 
diagram  are  colored  blue.    This  antagonism  holds  good  right  down  the 
line,  muscarine  causing  miosis,  and  atropine,  by  preventing  the  action 
of  the  autonomic  oculomotorius,  causing  mydriasis ;  on  the  heart  mus- 
carine producing  the  same  effect  as  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  while 
atropine  prevents  the  action  of  the  vagus  and  thus  enables  the  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  accelerator  fibres  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  mus- 
carine   causing    contraction    and    atropine    relaxation   of    bronchial 
muscles.    Further,  muscarine  and  pilocarpine  cause  violent  contraction 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  muscles  and  of  the  smooth  muscles  of 
other  organs,  while  atropine  in  certain  dosage  abolishes  the  tone  of 
these  muscles.    Muscarine  and  pilocarpine  cause  secretion  in  all  true 
glands;  atropine  inhibits  it.     As  these  drugs  also  act  in  a  similar 
fashion  on  the  glands  of  the  skin, — although,  as  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  they  are  innervated  only  by  sympathetic  and  not  by  autonomic 
nerves, — ^we  have  here  an  apparent  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
their  behavior.    However,  one  can  almost  believe  that  this  exception  is 
actually  only  an  apparent  one,  and  that  it  will  be  explained  when  more 
has  been  learned  of  the  innervation  of  these  glands. 

The  points  at  which  these  different  drugs  act  are  not  completely 
known  in  all  their  details.  This  much,  however,  is  certain, — ^viz.,  that 
they  all  act  on  the  terminal  nervous  organs  of  the  autonomic  nerves, 
and  that  this  common  pharmacological  behavior  indicates  that  the 
different  nerve-endings  of  this  system  belong  together. 

Similar  pharmacological — ^which  is  the  same  as  to  say  similar  chemical — 
reactions  of  organs  indicate  a  homologous  chemical  structure,  and  consequently 
such  may  be  assumed  for  all  the  sympathetic  terminal  nerrous  organs,  and 
also  for  all  autonomic  ones.  Moreover,  the  nerres  of  these  two  systems  appear 
to  differ  also  in  respect  to  their  points  of  origin  in  the  central  nervous  system, 
these  centres  being  also  characterized  by  certain  chemical  or  pharmacological 
reactions  which  are  characteristic  of  them.  Picrotoxin,  obtained  from  Indian 
berries  (Anamirta  paniculata),  in  addition  to  producing  other  effects,  stimu- 
lates all  the  cranial  and  sacral  autonomic  nerves, — the  oculomotorius,  the>chorda 
tympani,  the  vagus,  and  the  pelvicus, — ^this  action  being  not  peripheral  but  oen- 
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trml  (Orunwald).  It  thus  appears  that  the  autonomic  centres  all  exhibit  the 
same  chemical  reaction.  This  may  not  be  said  of  the  sympathetic  central  organs 
with  the  same  general  application,  for  up  to  the  present  there  are  only  a  few 
facta  known  which  indicate  that  this  is  probably  the  case  (Janescu). 

From  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  nicotine  acts  on  all  the  ganglia 
of  the  entire  vegetative  nervous  system,  while  epinephrin  exerts  its 
action  only  on  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings.  Besides  the  above- 
mentioned  drugs  many  other  substances  act  on  the  separate  portions 
of  the  vegetative  system.  As,  in  all  doubly  innervated  organs,  the 
stimulation  of  one  system  and  the  depression  of  the  other  must  pro- 
duce similar  effects,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  alterations  of  the  func- 
tions of  these  organs  may  result  from  pharmacological  actions  exerted 
on  different  points.  Thus,  for  example,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  be 
produced  either  by  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings  in 
the  iris  by  epinephrin,  or  by  paralysis  of  the  oculomotorius  nerve- 
endings  by  atropine,  or  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  accelerated  as 
a  result  of  stimulation  of  the  accelerator  nerve-endings  by  large  doses 
of  eaffeine,  or  by  paralysis  of  the  vagus  nerve-endings  by  atropine. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  unusually  numerous  and  complicated  pharmaco- 
logical actions  on  the  vegetative  nervous  system  are  possible. 
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CHAPTER  V 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE 

PHARMACOLOGICAL  REACTIONS  OF  THE  RETINA 

The  light-sensitive  layers  of  the  retina — %.e.,  the  visual  cells  with 
their  rods  and  cones — ^transmit  their  impulses  to  the  layer  of  the  retinal 
ganglion-cells  through  the  bipolar  cells,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
corresponding  to  the  spinal  ganglion-cells,  while  the  retinal  ganglionic 
layer  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  central 
nervous  system  which  has  been  pushed  out  into  the  periphery  and  from 
which  impulses  pass  via  the  optic  nerve  into  the  brain,  just  as  im- 
pulses pass  from  spinal  ganglia  through  the  conducting  paths  up  into 
the  higher  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

This  preliminary  statement  appears  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
understand  why,  in  the  first  place,  many  toxic  substances  which  act  on 
the  retinal  ganglia  also  produce  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  which 
arises  from  them,*  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  behavior  of  the 
centripetal  nerves  whose  sensory  terminal  organs  in  the  periphery  may 
be  damaged  without  its  being  necessary  that  the  nerve  itself  be  in- 
jured, and  why,  in  the  second  place,  the  retinal  elements  themselves 
are  acted  upon  by  pharmacological  agents  whose  preponderating 
actions  are  ordinarily  exerted  only  on  the  central  nervous  system. 

Drugs  Relieving  Retinal  Hypeban^sthesi/l. — This  is  of  signifi- 
cance for  those  cases  in  which  the  susceptibility  of  the  retina  is  abnor- 
mally augmented  or  diminished  by  photophobia  or  by  retinal  ambly- 
opia. Drugs  which  are  certainly  able  to  moderate  hypersesthesia  of 
the  retina  in  photophobia  accompanied  by  severe  pain  are  apparently 
not  known.  According  to  Simpson,  if  the  eye  be  held  immediately 
above  chloroform  its  vapors  relieve  photophobia,  and  the  same  is  stated 
to  be  true  of  carbonic  acid  gas  {Binger-Thamhayn) . 

The  symptoms  of  photophobia  are  due  to  stimuli  which  reach  the  centres 
through  the  trigeminus.  They  may  occur  even  after  previous  section  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  in  the  totally  blind,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  due  to  a 
reflex  occurring  within  the  retina,  which  here  behaves,  as  it  were,  as  a  segment 
of  th&  spinal  cord.  They  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  algesias  and  hyperalgesias 
of  particular  regions  of  the  skin  which  have  been  described  by  Head  as  occurring 
in  diseases  of  the  viscera  whose  innervation  is  connected  with  the  same  segment 
of  the  spinal  cord  as  is  that  of  the  painful  cutaneous  area.  However,  this  pain 
resulting  from  brieht  light  is  often  due  only  to  a  spasmodic  reflex  contraction 
of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris,  and  in  such  cases  it  disappears  when  atropine  or 
homatropine  is  instilled. 

*  In  this  connection,  among  others,  may  be  mentioned  the  amblyopias  due 
to  toxic  action  of  methyl  alcohol,  quinine,  felix  mas,  pelletierine,  and  probably 
also  in  part  those  due  to  tobacco,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  carbon  disulphidc  (Uhthoff). 
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Dbugs  Augmenting  Retinal  Excitabiijty. — On  the  other  hand, 
the  excitability  of  the  retinal  elements  may  be  certainly  augmented 
by  STRYCHNINE,  which,  as  we  know,  possesses  the  power  of  increasing 
reflex  excitability  in  general.  Sharpness  of  vision  of  both  the  normal 
eye  and  of  one  impaired  as  a  result  of  amblyopia  may  be  temporarily 
increased  by  this  drug.  This  action  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  periphery 
but  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  centres,  and  results  in  an  improve- 
ment in  the  power  of  differentiating  colors  (Dreser).  This  effect  tnay 
he  produced  on  one  side  only  if  strychnine  be  injected  into  the  temple 
or  instilled  into  the  eye  (FUehne).  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  determine 
whether  such  a  temporary  augmentation  of  the  excitability  of  the 
retinal  ganglionic  organs  can  be  of  value  in  diseases  of  the  eye  as  it 
is  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  analogous  emplo3rment  of  strychnine 
in  motor  pareses. 

Saaiojilnb. — ^A  peculiar  alteration  of  the  pereeptiTe  retina]  elemento  of 
earned  by  the  anthelmintic  santonin.  About  one-half  hour  after  taking  this  drug, 
brightly  illuminated  objects  appear  violet,  and  a  little  later  yellow.  This  is 
due  to  a  primary  stimulation  followed  by  depression  of  the  retinal  cells  which  are 
maceptible  to  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The  central  color  sense  ieom^ 
I>lem€nfaf3f  perception  of  violet)  remains  (Knies), 
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PHARMACOLOGICAL  ACTIONS  ON  THE  IRIS  AND  THE 

CILIARY  MUSCLE 

We  possess  a  much  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  action  of  flmg^ 
on  the  motor  organs  of  the  internal  eye, — t.e.,  on  the  muscles  of  the 
iris  and  on  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  iris  is  made  up  of  two  sets  of  musdes,  one  set  heini^  arraai^  l-n  th> 
form  of  a  ring  while  the  other  is  composed  of  radiating  mnseb^ftbriM.  TV  <^r<MK 
lar  muscle,  the  sphincter  of  the  iris,  is  innervated  by  the  tMtMUMa^A  {^mf^ 
ganglionic  fibres  coming  from  the  oculomotorins,  which  send  pn^ifpui^uMii^*  f.hr*^ 
to  the  ciliary  ganglion.  The  antagonistic  radial  muscU^,  the  dilator' />f  tiv»  ;/.>«. 
is  innerrated  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  coming  from  the  snpamAr  vr^\t^\  ^ti- 
glion,  from  which  the  post-ganglionic  fibres  pass  to  these  mrutttittn  ^r^r^.d^.  't-.m. 
efliarr  ganglion  and  via  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscles  narrows  th«  ring  in  w1iU»h  f.iw^  :at\« 
is  suspended  so  that  owing  to  its  own  tension  it  can  berome  Bb>r<^  '•rm-r*?.  T:.<* 
ciliary  muscle  receives  the  impulses  which  produce  this  effiwt  thrD«igrh  th^.  «r;tA.^i 
antonomie  fibres  of  the  oculomotorins,  just  as  do^  ttjt  4phhu»t^  r,^  *-x,^.  .f.^ 

It  is  claimed  by  Uwnt  and  Deytm,  and  deni#rf  by  /T^jm  aiut  ".^.-.-^t/  ♦>.«f. 
nervous  impulses  are  received  by  the  ciliary  mn«*Ie  thr«wiafh  th«»   <-,•,'«-,.*'''.«»*•.* 

which  produce  the  antagonistic  tfect  of  widening  this  risg  aiul   ctnuVrrt/  

ktts  less  eonvez.    The  negative  results  of  the  lastduuned  authors  '•iukvuv^.   v,*va->^k 
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le  eoDflidered  as  deGnitel;  deciaive,  because  the  range  of  accoracnodatiOQ   of  the 
iiniicala  used  in  their  experiments  iB  too  slight  {Becee,  Heas  u.  Heine). 

Certain  drugs  produce  in  Iwth  oE  these  miiecles  stimulation  or  paial/sis  aa 
flliould  be  expected  from  their  different  nerve  supply. 

The  centres  o£  the  autonomic  oculomotoriua  which  lie  in  the 
cerebrum  may  be  affected  by  phannaeologica!  agents  so  as  to  produce 
changes  in  the  pupil,  asphyxia  for  example  causing  a  paralysis  of  these 
centres.  Consequently,  a  sudden  maximal  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
serves  as  one  of  the  latest  warnings  of  danger  of  asphyxia  in  the  course 
of  a 
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SUCn  DILATATION  OF  THE  PUFII.  OF  0BN7KM.  CAtrSATIOH,  DUB  TO  iitmaiTrow 

OF  THE  ocuiAMOTOSiUS,  may  result  from  psychic  excitement,  such  as  a  suddea 
fright,  or  from  direct  electric  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the   r^ion 


of  the  gyrus  sigrnoideus  or  of  the  basftl  ganglia,  and  this  may  occur  when  either 
the  trigeminal  nerve,  which  contains  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  iria,  or  the 
superior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia  or  the  cervical  cord  itaelf  has  been  severed. 
This  refiex  dilatation  of  the  pupil  can,  consequently,  be  explained  only  as  due 
to  e,  weakening  of  the  tone  of  the  oculomotorins  centre, — i.e.,  as  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  s.  central  inhibitory  mechanism  i Braunalein) .  If  this  inhibitory 
mechanism,  which  is  ordinarily  kept  active  by  all  sorts  of  sensory  stimuli, 
becomes  inactive  as  the  result  of  cutting  off  all  sensory  stimuli, — as,  for  example, 
in  natural  sleep  or  that  caused  by  chloral. — the  tone  of  the  oculomotoriuH  centre 
ia  augmented  and  the  pupil  contracts. 


CENTRAL  MIOnGS  AND  IfTDRIATICS  I« 

In  all  probftbilitj  this  eentrml  mntOBonue  inb-sbizavj  iii*«»ftj.ii->«»w  ]»  ^ohkiol-t^-t 
paimlynd  by  morphine,  eren  in  moderate  doact  whiA  pemini!*  harSrr  saj  szuf- 
getie  effects.  Consequently  a  more  or  less  pronoicBecii  wiiamia  u  &  •mucxas  .17319- 
tom  of  the  action  of  morphine.  Atropine  ovcTcaatf»  zhSA  muir^ahut  nLnma 
promptly,  bat  coeaine,  whose  action  is  cslr  that  e£  vaniiteiEae  ::iitt  rra^Bshtani 
aerre-endings  more  excitable,  hardly  alters  fx  <  pas^inuiJi  '!nmm.nn-i!a-siAsa  if 
f  .  PuehM ) .  Both  of  these  facts  indicate  the  cueeectsttw  sf  tint  •cxpuuiatziun  if  line 
morphine  miosis  given  here.  It  would  appear  tbmt  ti*  xnmnamzii  <Mitsrt  if  ihrt- 
cardiac  Tagos  is  affected  in  an  analogoos  fsatfiaanL  ami  thj»  i»  pmoahiT^,  «;hi»r»fiic<«.. 
an  explanation  of  the  slowing  of  the  heart  caiaed  by  ausrpaine  D'tmutrtemci  sl 
ZMwrinowitMch) ,  This  hypothetical  inhthctorr  cffscnt  may  Wlm-.icAi.  ipnn  ss  'iiasip 
a  controlling  mechanism  for  the  sympathctie  MMtmst.  w!iiiui  Mtrjk  j.  (imnHiziaML 
to  and  is  opposed  by  correspoodii^  centies  of  cbe  (nsodol  ansismmi:!!  itir^ast  »• 
that  tliey  maintain  a  combined  coMtiui  or  balaiuft*  puc  si»  ii»  cm  '.afeM-  -w-jsn  siw 
motor  centres  controlling  the  agomstic  and  aasajpnratus:  vofaafiLrr  auupJiis;.  Sk 
p.  16  and  Fig.  3,  p.  17.) 

In  all  probability,  therefore,  ih4  mtianit  ^f  .ibftip  mmd  ^if  wMr^t^iui 
poiiomng  is  dae  to  a  markedly  aogssDeated — Lf ^  imfnh^^i-vii — ^'jutt  ^£ 
the  ocnlomotoriiis  centre  whieh  noimaHy.  in  t&i»^  mbS^zss  vjlt^^  »  Tiiii»r 
the  influence  of  strong  inhibitorj  ira|»sftB»  ftnin  tAe  'Kff»nv%L  mrvz. 
the  corpora  qnadrigemina.  and  the  corpora  sCnata    Bnawna^*'^^  . 


Jftosis  dae  lo  esetlaHoa  s^  fAis  eafiiiaimiwr  iisafiiiiMawnae  fffTixr?  j»  lae  if 
the  symptoms  prodneed  by  the  acCHw  <if  CKCaiai:  eHiseal  <ifm*niiiiun».  imr^misee'jj 
picrolocta  (wsawsldk.  This  m  of  fame  oifiKiHS..  inaHinnffti  sm  TSiuk  imif  ^iini- 
tirely  excites  not  only  the  centies  of  tJaat  aocfiannmic  <HniinmnCiir'jiM  mc  kwt  ut 
other  tcnties  of  the  antooomie  nemts  kBowiii  C(i<  hl  gjumr  if  out  •naria^  ''^upin. 
pelricQs,  etc,  from  which  the  coariiuinn  may  &e  tanva  isias.  lik»  *=imr  mmtnat 
organs,  the  motor  centres  eoatrsQaic'  she  ayin-fami*  jai£  xacsuiniimca',  vuimoiacT' 
mnsdes  have  a  cumnam  chrtnieat 


Mydriasis  due  to  paralysis  of  the  ^7tLt7mat*iriau  <wd::x^  ^awvt^  ;!» 
a  pathognomonie  qrmptom  in  eeftaoi  pf^ianniniciv — fr«r  rzxxi-^^,.  '^jmr 
eaoaed  by  meat,  fidi,  mtnadsy  ducae;.  soii  ^aztiiiiilaTlj  '^7  'lUxtr  «a:iiif»fi' 
by  sansage,  the  so-called  b}talli9fla3a&.  Ma^  EiA^>»n»v.  ai:r  ;ii.7  *::ii»^ 
antonomicaUy  innerYated  internal  gjaaefeaf  ':i!  ;^  ^ep.  *Jii»^  Irui  'tnil  *3ti( 
ciliary  mnaele,  hot  afanaat  alwvy?  tfti*-  cEfisraoI  SLOOKifat  m  -v^i*.  ;m  'Sm: 
levator  palpebne.  are  affieetiEd  sn*  l9uat  pt^^im  uif  imisujj  i.r,n^\A  rmitn 
result.  This  is  a  readOy  neiwcnxied  ^CtEtTvaitfW  ^i^tw^ati  ihi^,  *iif^tVA  \f 
snch  poisonings  and  of  al!  ot&sr  powimuci  -v^^.^  ^laiuift^  ^  ii7'ir:itfiut 
induced  peripherally  ^Vkihuf  , 


Braansteia:  Zor  Lehve  d.  laaerasum  <t  T^igiilioilifrtfi'^^nni^  'V'i^uu\Mm    .VH 

Danilewsid  o.  LawTiaflPWBtae&:  Ikw.  nxs, 

Grfinwald:  Arch.  f.  czpu  Rtth^  nc  Piora..  Infill   -vu.  -1A: 

Hccse:  PflOgcr^s  Arck^  \W^  mi.  12: 

Hess  tt.  Heiw:  GrSfe^s  ArdL.  r.«M.  «ir.  «l. 

Uhthoff :  Ucbcr  die  Ain|BSiiinTiiiiii|iiiii.  ^ml  7>c:^&utini.  r>>ii}ics<r,  :eVl* 

laoncs  ACTCKG  lor  teec  PsarT^f  2a^ 

The  antononiie  n«Tv»w4?n«i2M»  in  *5ii»:  »nhuuin»»r  *y  :ui  vi;..  mil 
in  the  eSiary  moseSe  aw'  iitnii3ilitr*»fi  vj  -iiift  :m.iin  ^!*  "u*  ^m-;  «i,iH  M)^ti  *,•♦ 
gnmp,  of  whidi  phgt«)irt£ni£ai^  iirjiftif  iR  ?^  JinaC  Jti^rMtt?: 
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PHYSOSTIGMINE  OR  ESERINE 

Physostigmine,  or  eserine,  is  an  alkaloid  occurring  in  the  calabar  bean,  the 
fruit  of  Physostigma  venenosum.  With  sulphuric  and  salicylic  acid  it  forms 
readily  crystallizable,  colorless,  hygroscopic  salts,  whose  aqueous  solutions  after 
a  time  acquire  a  red  to  dark  cherry-red  color,  as  the  result  of  the  formation  of 
an  inactive  oxidation  product,  ruhreserine.  The  calabar  bean  contains  another 
alkaloid,  eaeridine,  with  similar  action,  and  still  another,  calabarine,  which 
possesses  a  convulsant  action. 

Miotic  Action. — If  a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  eserine 
be  instilled  into  an  eye,  after  about  20  minutes  the  pupil  becomes 
narrow  and  the  ciliary  muscle  begins  to  contract.  The  near  point  and 
far  point  of  vision  approach  each  other,  and  after  half  an  hour  the 
far  point  approximates  the  normal  near  point.  After  about  two  hours 
the  spasm  of  accommodation  passes  off,  but  the  pupil  remains  narrow 
for  a  considerable  time  longer.  At  this  time,  however,  the  accommo- 
dation is  still  more  excitable  than  normally  and  the  slightest  voluntary 
effect  produces  a  most  extreme  degree  of  accommodation  (Hamer) . 

Apparently  the  action  of  eserine  on  the  pupil  could  be  explained 
just  as  well  by  a  paralysis  of  the  dilator  as  by  a  spasm  of  the  con- 
strictor mechanism  of  the  iris,  or  it  might  be  attributed  to  both  of  these 
effects  occurring  at  the  same  time.  However,  it  may  be  experimentally 
shown  that  the  dilator  of  the  iris  retains  its  excitability,  for,  if  the 
cervical  sympathetic  be  stimulated  in  an  animal  whose  pupils  are 
maximally  contracted  by  eserine,  they  dilate  in  normal  fashion.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  that  the  tone  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings 
in  the  iris  has  not  perhaps  been  weakened  by  eserine.  This  is,  in  fact, 
probable,  inasmuch  as  apparently  every  stimulation  of  the  sphincters 
is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  relaxation  of  the  dilators,  and  vice 
versa  (Waymouth  Beid). 

The  point  at  which  eserine  acts  is  thus  seen  to  lie  in  the  sphincter 
of  the  iris  and  in  all  probability  in  the  terminal  organs  of  the  SAito- 
nomic  oculomotorius,  for  under  certain  conditions  it  can  produce  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  even  after  section  of  the  short  ciliary  nerves  or 
after  removal  of  the  ciliary  ganglion,  but  it  no  longer  produces  this 
effect  if  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  their  section  to  permit  the 
nerve-endings  to  degenerate.  DelSned  more  exactly,  its  action  does  not 
consist  in  a  direct  excitation  of  these  elements,  but  in  the  production 
of  a  very  marked  augmentation  of  their  excitability.  This  appears  to 
be  indicated  by  the  observations,  described  below,  on  the  lowering  of 
the  threshold  value  for  stimuli  which  is  caused  by  eserine.  It  is  also 
in  agreement  with  the  fact  that  after  previous  section  of  the  oculo- 
motorius,— i.e.,  after  abolition  of  stimuli  from  this  centre, — eserine 
produces  no  apparent  effects, — i.e,,  does  not  overcome  the  existent 
sympathetic  tone.  Only  after  section  of  the  sympathetic  is  it  effective 
and  able  to  narrow  the  pupil,  for  then  the  chemical  stimuli  furnished 
by  the  blood  are  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  terminal  organs  of  the 


MIOTICS  ACTIXG  IS  ^SiniEBT  tit 

oculoinotonQS  if  th^  Imv  beai  renderrd  cnrr-exehuue  tn-  *«ff-'ii-^ 
It  is  important  to  emphissfr  thk  faei.  becnse  of  :lie  a^'it  of  «af7TBe 
in  similEiiy  inereanng  tbe  exQtabiliiy  of  siit  <niier  muRumie  m- 
synpathetie)  tenniiiAl  or^aas  ■  wee  bdov  . 

Acnox  OK  AocomtcKuTioN. — "nuE  waiB:  of  aernt.  -aixz  of  :r«i- 
dering  the  oealcmotoriiu  nerv«-aidhu5  in  ^le  eiUEy  nnaer-  bu?? 
excitable,  is  respansihle  for  the  faeilitxtHiiL  of  m  i  lamuiioaaoc  <»■  ihe 
^[—*iit  of  acoommodatiosi  irhjdi  mar  nsnh  frotc  is  acTuo^meii:.  As 
•  result,  in  additicm  to  renderinir  ii  diffieuh  or  impoKbk  b  set  'liesr^ 
•ny  objects  lyiuf  beyond  the  near  paim.  faerint  rapm-:  aur  k  tT':>s<- 


F».  ».— Mook^r't  rj» 


estimate  their  size  (macropsis;.  beeaase.  aa  secoont  c>f  tbf  sliehter 
effort  at  acconmodatioD  they  are  held  to  be  more  distant  and.  &s  :he 
an^e  of  vision  remains  the  same,  they  are  held  to  be  larrer. 

Eftect  OS  IxTBA-ocn.AB  Tessiok. — Another  resnlt  of  the  act::-!! 
of  pfaysoetigmine  in  the  eye  is  moch  more  important :  this  is  ih* 
diminntion  of  the  intrs-ocnlar  pressure  (Laguevr:.  This  is  ci:i<-::y 
the  result  of  the  widening  of  Fontana's  spaces  which  resolts  fn:™  th^ 
eoncentrie  morement  inward  of  the  ciliary  body,  as  a  oons^iTuzs'^ 
of  which  the  ontward  passage  of  vitreons  flnid  is  markedly  fa'?il;:aird. 
Fibs.  9  and  10,  representing  preparations  of  monkey's  eyes  fis?d.  02« 
with  the  eDiary  muscle  relaxed  and  the  other  with  this  Ei'ascie  cn- 
trseted,  illiutrate-  this  action.    This  effect  is  aided  by  the  '■ontraetion 
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of  the  internal  blood-vessela  of  the  eye  caused  by  eaerine,  which  thus 
lessens  the  secretion  of  the  vitreous  humor  {Laqueur) . 

According  to  Griinhotm,  in  rabbits  this  action  on  the  vessels  is  the  only 
cause  of  the  diminution  of  preaaure.  Knapc.  on  the  other  hand,  found  that 
eserine,  like  atropine,  always  caused  an  active  hypereemia  of  the  rabbit's  iria  and 
no  alterations  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  fundus.  Moreover,  in  his  experimentB  on 
the  normal  eye,  which  were  carried  on  with  the  observation  of  every  precaution 
against  error,  he  never,  with  the  exception  of  very  temporary  variations  at  flrat. 
was  able  to  observe  any  alteration  of  the  intra-ocular  tension,  neither  diminution 
io  eserine  inioaia  nor  an  increase  in  atropine  mydriasis,  observations  which  are 
explained  fay  the  assumption  that  the  regulatory  mechanism  of  the  nonDally 
functioning  eye  prevents  such  effects.  Wiien  tliis  is  disturbed,  however,  contrac- 
tion or  relaxation  of  the  iris  produces  changes  in  the  intra-ocular  tension. 

Id  the  treatment  of  plaueoma,  eserine  may  consequently  serve  to 
render  iridectomy  possible,  not  only  by  spreading  out  the  iris  hut 
also  by  directly  diminishing  the  pathologically  increased  tension. 


../ 


In  connection  with  the  instillation  of  V2-I  per  cent,  solutions  of 
physostigmine  in  the  eye,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  instilled  fluid  reaches  the  nose  and  mouth  through  the  lachrymal 
canals,  and  that  it  thus  may  cause  a  systemic  poisoning.  This  may  be 
prevented  by  closure  of  these  canals  for  a  time  by  pressing  on  them 
with  the  finger,  a  procedure  which  may  be  adopted  when  any  medicinal 
solutions  are  applied  to  the  eye. 

Other  Actions  of  Physostiffmine  on  the  Autonomic  Nerve-endings. — 
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The  same  augmentatioti  of  excitability  already  described  as  produced 
by  eserine  in  the  oculomotorius  mechanism  is  produced  by  it  in  all 
other  autonomic  (parasympathetic)  nerve-ending,  causing  augmen- 
tatioD  of  the  excitability  of  the  cardiac  vagus  (Wiiiterberg),  of  the 
intestinal  vagus,  chorda  tjTnpani,  and  N.  pelvicus  (Locwi  u.  Mansfeld) , 
and  also  of  the  nerve-endings  in  the  sweat-glands. 

Consequently,  with  the  systemic  action  of  physostigmine  there  is 
increased  flow  of  the  tears  and  saliva,  increased  secretion  of  the  mucous 
and  bronchial  glands,  profuse  sweating,  increased  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  bronchi,  stomach,  and  intestines,  vomiting  and  violent 
purging,  as  also  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  bladder  and  at  times  of 
the  uterus,  and  finally  a  slowing  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  All  these 
effects  may  be  overcome  by  sufficiently  large  doses  of  atropine.  Thera- 
peatieally  we  make  use  only  of  its  actions  on  the  intestine  in  conditions 
of  atony,  tympanites,  etc. 

Action  on  Motor  Nerves  of  Striped  Muscles. — Ftirther,  physostig- 
mine increases  the  excitability  not  only  of  the  above-mentioned  auto- 
Domic  nerve-endings  but  also  that  of  the  nerve-endings  supplying  volun- 
tary muscles.  The  excitability  of  these  peripheral  terminal  organs 
is  so  increased  that  previously  subliminal  stimuli  become  effective.  If 
Ihr  motor  nerve-endings  have  been  paralyzed  by  curare  to  such  a 
degree  that  even  the  very  strongest  faradie  stimulation  of  the  nerv'e 
produces  no  effect,  the  excitability  may  be  again  restored  by  eaerine 
and  then  again  completely  paralyzed  by  large  doses  of  curare.  This 
t-zplains  why  curarized  animals  which  are  already  suffering  from 
asphyxia  begin  to  breathe  again  after  the  injection  of  eserine  and  are 
tigaiu  able  to  move  (see  curare,  p.  11). 

RanuKi  knd  irjttou'siti,  by  investigating  the  strength  of  the  directly  applied 
iBrforticMi  currvnt  nir'ceesarj'  to  produce  contractions  of  the  muecles.  hare  been 
•U*  W  «bow  that  the  escitabilitir  of  curarized  frog  muscles  is  increased  b;  eserine, 
tt»d  attrlUite  tliia  rvault  to  an  action  on  the  contrBctiie  substances  of  the  muscles. 
It  la  poaible,  bovevcr,  ttiat  tliis  eltert  may  lie  due  to  an  action  on  nervous  ele- 
■M«rti  ly>t>S  txriphenilly  to  the  point  at  wliirh  curare  aets,  for  the  direct  faradie 
■Itwuitallnii  of  curariied  animals  proliably  does  not  act  diicctly  on  the  muscle-cells 
dMHH^vts  or  upon  tliese  alone,  but  sImo  on  the  tcnninal  nervous  organs  which  lie 
Wyawd  tlwt  p«rt  ol  tlie  neive  which  is  paralyieU  by  curare  {Jlenen,  Jotegko), 

Moreover,  the  phj^soetigmine  produces  another  verj'  striking  ami 
theoiTtically  important  effect  in  tlie  striped  muscles, — namely,  fibril- 
lary or,  more  correctly,  fascicular  twitehings  which  extend  over  the 
wbolo  body  ami  resemble  violent  shivering  from  cold.  This  effect 
noat  b*  due  to  an  action  on  the  ner^-ous  terminal  organs,  for,  after 
vrtioo  of  the  nerv(«,  these  twitehings  continue  although  with  dimin- 
nfard  intwisity,  but  may  no  longer  be  induced  in  the  muscles  whiwc 
turves  have  been  divided  and  have  degenerated  (Matjnus).  They  are 
not  inhibileil  by  curare,  but  are  readily  stopped  by  small  doses  of 
ttroptoe  {Rothberger)  and  by  lime  s 

TbuBe  phenomena  suggest  that  a 


ime  salts  {Loeu't).  M 

t  autonomic  nerve-endings  play  a  role       fl 
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in  producing  this  twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  that,  therefore,  besides 
spinal  motor  nerves,  not  only  sympathetic  vasomotor  nerves  but  also 
motor  autonomic  (parasympathetic)  fibres  supply  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, which  last-mentioned  nerves  play  a  role  in  the  regulation  of  heat. 

It  also  appears  that  in  these  two  systems,  the  autonomic  or  parasympathetic 
and  the  spinal,  we  are  dealing  with  a  reciprocal  antagonism  between  eeerine  and 
atropine  in  one  system  and  eeerine  and  curare  in  the  other,  in  both  of  which  cases 
physostigmine  is  the  weaker  antagonist.  We  may  understand  this  by  conceiving 
that  eserine  and  atropine  exhibit  a  tendency  to  enter  into  a  reversible  chemical 
combination  with  the  same  substances  in  the  nerve-endings,  these  different 
drugs  causing  opposite  effects  on  the  functions  and  possessing  a  chemical  affinity 
for  these  substances  of  very  different  intensity,  so  that  physostigmine,  with  less 
affinity  for  these  substances,  may  be  forced  out  from  these  combinations  by  very 
small  quantities  of  atropine  or  curare,  both  of  which  possess  much  slxonger 
affinities  to  it,  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  in  which  oxygen  is  forced  by  carbon 
monoxide  out  of  its  combination  with  haemoglobin.  It  is,  however,  possible,  and 
in  fact  more  probable,  that,  at  any  rate  for  physostigmine  and  atropine,  in  the 
iris  the  points  at  which  the  action  is  produced  are  not  the  same. 

The  elements  in  the  iris  which  are  acted  upon  by  eserine  disappear  with  the 
degeneration  of  the  nerves,  which  follows  destruction  of  the  short  ciliary  nerves 
or  the  ciliary  ganglion,  but  there  still  remain  in  the  iris  certain  excitable  elements 
which  are  not  purely  muscular  in  their  nature  but  which  seem  to  consist  of  a 
myoneural  intermediary  substance.  This  intermediary  substance  is  not  suscep- 
tible to  the  action  of  eserine,  but  is  excited  by  pilocarpine  (see  p.  153)  so  that 
miosis  is  induced.  Atropine  overcomes  this  action  of  pilocarpine,  and  conse- 
quently in  all  probability  produces  its  effects  by  acting  on  this  intermediary 
substance  (Anderson),  With  moderate  atropinization,  therefore,  a  block  is 
formed  through  which  the  normal  stimulating  impulses  of  the  oculomotorios 
cannot  pass,  but  which  is  passed  by  these  stimuli  when  they  are  increased  by 
the  action  of  eserine.  Complete  atropinization,  however,  can  prevent  this  passage 
of  such  stimuli  to  the  contractile  substance,  and  it  is  thus  evident  that  the 
antagonism  between  atropine  and  eserine  is  not  reciprocal  in  the  strict  sense. 

Actions  on  Heart  and  Central  Nervous  System. — ^In  conclusion  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  eserine  also  produces  certain  stimulating 
effects  in  the  cardiac  muscle  (Wi7iterberg) ,  and  that  the  augmentation 
of  the  nervous  excitability  produced  by  eserine  is  not  limited  to  the 
peripheral  organs  but  manifests  itself  also  in  certain  portions  of  the 
brain  and  cord.  The  respiration  is  strengthened  and  deepened,  as  a 
result  of  an  action  on  the  peripheral  vagus  endings  in  the  lungs  (Bezold 
and  Goetz)  and  also  of  a  direct  stimulation  of  the  medullary  respira- 
tory centre  (Rothherger) ,  The  motor  cortical  centres  are  also  ren- 
dered more  excitable,  an  effect  which  is  especially  marked  in  the 
presence  of  a  tendency  to  epileptic  convulsions  (Hamack  u. 
Witkowski), 

[The  fairly  wide-spread  use  of  physostigmine  in  the  treatment 
of  tetanus  is  not  justified  by  our  knowledge  of  its  pharmacological 
actions.  On  the  contrary,  all  that  we  know  of  it  forbids  its  employ- 
ment in  such  conditions. — Tr.] 
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PILOCARPINE 

Pilocarpine  acts  on  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle  similarly  to  physo- 
stigmine,  causing  miosis,  spasm  of  accommodation,  and  diminution  of 
intra-ocnlar  tension;  but  all  these  actions  are  weaker  and  less  per- 
sistent and  are  produced  only  by  much  stronger  solutions  (4  per  cent.) 
(Jaarsma) .  A  difference  in  their  actions  which,  while  not  particularly 
important,  is  theoretically  a  fundamental  one,  is  that  pilocarpine  does 
noty  like  eserine,  increase  the  excitability  of  the  nerve-endings,  but 
actually  directly  stimulates  them.  The  miosis  produced  by  it  occurs 
even  after  abolition  of  the  central  innervation  by  post-ganglionic  sec- 
tion of  the  oculomotorius  and  in  spite  of  a  persisting  antagonistic 
action  of  the  sympathetic.  With  the  passing  off  of  its  visible  effects, 
the  latent  increased  excitability  does  not  remain,  as  is  the  case  with 
physostigmine,  but  in  place  of  it  there  is  a  paresis  of  the  oculomotorius 
nerve-endings,  the  pupils  becoming  wide  or  normal  (Harnack  u, 
Meyer)  J  the  accommodation  remaining  impaired,  and  the  near  point 
being  rendered  more  distant  (Falchi).  The  other  actions  of  pilo- 
carpine on  the  autonomic  terminal  nervous  organs  are  also  to  be 
considered  as  due  to  a  direct  excitation. 

In  respect  to  their  actions  on  the  eye  and  on  most  of  the  other  autonomic 
eally  innervated  organs,  nicotine,  muscarine  {Schultz),  and  choline  {F-  M tiller) 
resemble  pilocarpine,  as  does  arecoUne,  a  base  obtained  from  the  betel-nut.  The 
hydrobromate  of  this  base,  when  instilled  into  the  eye  in  1  per  cent,  solution, 
piroduoes  miosis  and  a  passing  spasm  of  the  accommodation,  which  is  followed 
oy  slight  mydriasis  (Jfarm^,  Lavaffna,  Frohner), 
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ATROPINE 

Atropine  and  its  congeners  produce  the  opposite — %.e.,  a  paralytic — 
effect  on  the  autonomically  innervated  organs.  This  alkaloid,  with 
the  empiric  formula  CjtHjjNOj,  occurs  in  all  the  solanaceae. 
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In  its  constitution  it  is  a  basic  ester,  which  may  be  deoompoeed  bj  alkalies 
or  acids  into  a  basic  alcohol,  tropine,  and  an  aromatic  acid,  tropaic  acid. 

CxTHaNO,  +  H,0  =  C^„^0  +  COOH.Cya,OH. 
Atropine.  Tropine.  Tropaio  acid. 

According  to   Willsta-tter,   its   constitution  may  be  represented  as   follows: 

H  Hs 

H,C C C 

\  CHiOH 

yNCH,  \cHO-00-C-H 

.Q Q 

H,C  H  H, 

Tropine.  Tropaic  acid. 

For  two  reasons  this  formula  possesses  for  us  considerable  interest.  The 
basic  portion,  tropine,  is  closely  related  to  ecgonine  (see  p.  121 ) ;  the  basic  portioii 
of  cocaine,  which  is  also  an  ester  and  which  in  many  particulars  exerts  actions 
similar  to  those  of  atropine.  As  the  formula  shows,  tropaic  acid  contains 
an  asymmetrical  carbon  atom,  and  occurs  in  three  modifications,  a  Iflsvorotatory, 
a  dextrorotatory,  and  a  racemic  inactive  one,  and  forms  correspondingly  different 
tropeins.  Ordinary  atropine  is  optically  inactive,  being  formed  of  a  mixture 
of  Iffivorotatory  and  dextrorotatory  bases,  of  which  the  former  is  identical  with 
the  natural  1-hyoscyamine.  This  l-hyoscyamine  has  twice  as  strong  an  action 
on  the  autonomic  nerve-endings  as  has  atropine,  a  fact  which  is  accounted  for 
by  the  further  fact  that  r-hyoscyamine  is  almost  without  action  on  these  organs 
{Cuahny).  The  closely  related  alkaloids  1-  and  r-scopolamine  exhibit  the  same 
remarkable  difference  in  their  physiological  actions  {Cttshny)^  and  similar 
differences  are  noted  in  connection  with  other  drugs,  as,  for  example,  in  1-  and 
r-epinephrin.  The  reason  of  this  different  physiological  behavior  of  optical 
isomeres  is  unknown. 

Mydrlvtic  Action. — If  a  drop  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  atropine 
be  instilled  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  after  about  15  minutes  the  pupils 
commence  to  dilate,  and  about  the  same  time  the  near  point  moves  oat, 
which  action  continues  until  the  accommodation  is  completely 
paralyzed.  Both  of  these  actions  are  due  to  paralysis  of  the  autonomic 
oculomotorius  nerve-endings  in  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  and  in  the 
ciliary  muscle,  for,  when  the  oculomotorius  is  stimulated  inside  the 
skull  or  the  short  ciliary  nerves  are  stimulated  in  the  orbit,  no  effect 
is  produced  on  the  iris  of  an  atropinized  eye  although  the  sphincter 
muscle  still  reacts  well  to  stimulation  (Schultz). 

In  so  far  as  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  in  all  probability  increases 
the  tone  of  the  antagonistic  dilator,  atropine  also  causes  an  increase 
of  the  tone  or  of  the  excitability  of  the  sympathetically  innervated 
dilator.  However,  this  action  is  neither  very  apparent  nor  important, 
for  after  even  the  strongest  atropinization  it  is  always  possible  to  dilate 
the  widened  pupil  still  farther  by  central  electrical  or  peripheral 
pharmacological  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  When  the 
normal  central  inhibition  of  the  oculomotorius  is  abolished,  as  is  the 
case  in  sleep  (Rudolph)  or  in  chloral  narcosis  (Levinstein,  Ulrich)^ 
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the  pupil  already  dilated  by  atropine  dilates  still  fmnher.  Einen  tdbi^ 
liewever,  does  not  indicate  that  atropine  direeit^T  jairaiiillatifift  the  fjSBpoK 
thetie  nerve-endings,  bnt  only  that  it  depresses  the  •eranial  assSbim&m^ 
(parasympathetic)  oculomotorius  endingiL 

Duration  of  the  Action. — The  effect  of  atropizae  in  ihe  eye  p^enuss 
for  a  number  of  days,  the  paralysis  of  adHHmnic^JataKiQL  dsssppearo^r 
eompletely  cmly  at  the  end  of  2-3  days,  and  the*  say-ir^ass  ciolly  afSierr 
8—10  days.  In  old  people  the  effect  on  the*  iris  ss  daghn.  vhi!^  in 
presbyopia  it  is  almost  niL 

Other  Acnoxs  ix  thb  Etel — ^The  deeeptive  mier:psai  pr:#iQ.?i*id 
by  atropine  is  explained  in  an  analo^i!]fii5  fashiMi  to  the  muk^T^opBa  pro*> 
doced  by  eserine.  As  the  wide  n<Mi-r«actine  pnpil  pennfi»  hBk-  TraLira- 
dered  entrance  of  bright  li^t,  dauling  and  photi^^^^jbht  r^soHi. 
Through  the  retraction  of  the  iris  the  spaces  of  F<>otaDa  are-  s>  dits^rioirSitd 
that  the  exit  of  fluid  from  the  chamber  of  the  fye  2i  hzmimTtA^  asid 
consequently  the  infra-ocular  t€nsiK*m  is  incn>9Md^  s>  that  in  pdUtaesU 
with  a  disposition  to  glaucoma  an  acute  attack  may  be  preidip:!tas«d 
(see  p.  150). 


Atropine  exerts  no  mrtioB  apon  iht  iytuhimmm' \\i  w^  *■€  ^iiaiiigfc  m  Hut 
iris  of  birds  sad  reptiles  in  vhich  the  iris  is  w|iiM^J  «f  ittr;}«fi  Bnuie&eiiiiar^iu 
Tbeoe  Bcrre-eBdingSN.  iMFverer*  are  ymrwlyEtd  br  noair^.  smt  ]io<  in-  ■uimuj^jW' 
fostciBsrT  sHUBoiiiiuii  bases  vhieb  in  oCHier  psrciinBJfiftrf  s.rt  IJu-  *Tcrxn,  vm 
OB  the  eoBtrmrr  tbcr  are  stron^T  stimnlatal  Vjr  t&mE.  Tiiak*  sa.  tSiO^-vrt,  aiv 
CBKBtial  similaritr  in  the  behavior  of  Uie  striped  KastcZ-c  -oii  liitr  y':Ti.'*  irJi  aad 
that  9i  the  other  striped  miuelee     H.  M^yrr^. 

Uses  ix  Ophthalhologt. — ^Atropinizati^-n  vf  the*  eye  by  ai^IidkhiL^ 
the  accommodation  renders  poss;ibIe  the  ^xa^ei  dieterminaiyja  'A  ih^ 
refraction,  and,  by  widening  the  pupils,  facilitates  •c^phlhahaotsieic^p:? 
examinati<m  of  the  lens  and  of  the  fundus  and  th>  p^rf <>rziiaiiiee  of 
operations  cm  the  lens,  etc.  Moreover,  the  comple:e  qui-eting  of  \h^ 
internal  muscles  of  the  eye  pnoduees  most  faTorabte  eS^^f^  in  paiaiu] 
spasm  of  the  accoumiodation  and  in  all  in^mma^vry  '!y>ad:t5>ons  f^ch 
as  iritis,  etc  This  latter  action  is  augmentird  ty  a  disht  anxsthet:c 
action  on  the  sensoiy  nerve-endings  of  the  ^ic-rs^a  azid  iris.  For  the»e 
various  reasons,  atropine  has  become  one  of  ihe  dro^  mcist  freiciw-nily 
used  in  ophthalmology.  It  should,  however,  le  noti^cl  that  ihe  r^p^e^^ied 
instillation  of  atropine  into  the  eye  is  follow^!  at  tim-es  by  a  o^n^^-m-^t:- 
vitis  and  more  rarely  by  oedema  of  the  lids  Ukiiiof  j.  The  ca^isr-  oi 
this  harmful  action  is  not  known. 

Ststemic  Acnoxs. — ^The  peripheral  action  of  atropin-e  L>  exerted 
on  all  parasvmpathetie  terminal  nervous  organs,  and  conji^iiuently. 
generally  speaking,  it  depresses  the  motor  activity  and  ibe  tone  of 
smooth  muscles  as  well  as  the  secretory  activity  of  glands^  Not  only  do 
the  month  and  ddn  become  dry  as  a  result  of  the  diminution  of  the 
secretions,  but  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  glands  also 
is  diminished.  In  the  heart  the  inhibitory  vagal  nrrve-endin^  are 
pardyxed,  so  that  the  heart  beats  very  rapidly  and  the  Mood-pressure 
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rises,  while  the  skin  becomes  red  as  a  result  of  the  marked  dilatation 
of  the  small  cutaneous  vessels  and  the  body  temperature  rises  {Morai 
etDoyon). 

Acute  Poisoning. — ^Prom  these  various  actions  arise  the  character- 
istic symptoms  of  acute  atropine  poisoning,  such  as  is  not  infrequently 
observed  particularly  in  children  who  have  eaten  belladonna  berries. 
These  symptoms  are  a  scarlet-red,  dry,  hot  skin,  very  rapid  breathing 
and  pulse,  and  dilated  pupils,  with  which  are  associated  active  excite- 
ment, with  delirium,  laughing  or  crying,  marked  motor  activity  or  even 
convulsions.  As  a  result  of  the  paralysis  of  part  of  the  swallowing 
muscles,  there  is  an  inability  to  swallow.  Finally  central  paralysis 
develops,  causing  stupor,  an  irresistible  tendency  to  sleep,  and  pro- 
found coma  that  may  pass  over  into  death. 

Even  a  few  milligrammes  of  atropine  cause  in  man  very  pro- 
nounced and  often  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  without  danger- 
ous results,  which  latter  occur  only  after  decidedly  larger  doses.  The 
lethal  dose  for  adults  is  stated  to  be  0.1  gm.,  and  this  is  probably 
too  small,  but  in  children  0.01  gm.  may  cause  death. 

In  addition  to  the  chemical  and  particularly  the  pharmacological  reactions 

of  atropine,  the  blue  fluorescence  of  the  urine  caused  by  the  glucoside  scopoletin, 

which  is  present  in  belladonna,  as  well  as  in  the  Scopola  japonica,  may  be  of 

assistance    in    recognizing    and    proving    poisoning    produced    by    these    plants 

(A.  Paltauf). 

Treatment. — The  most  essential  point  in  the  treatment  of  atropine 
poisoning  is  the  thorough  washing  out  of  the  stomach.  If  a  condition 
of  marked  excitement  be  present,  morphine  should  be  administered.  In 
the  dangerous  comatose  stage  the  various  cerebral  stimulants,  caffeine, 
strychnine,  and  camphor,  may  be  administered,  and  it  is  probable  that 
free  infusion  of  warm  Ringer's  solution  or  of  normal  saline  solution 
may  be  of  value  by  helping  to  dilute  and  to  eliminate  the  poison.  As 
the  bladder  is  usually  paralyzed,  it  must  be  emptied  by  catheter. 

Chronic  poisoning  may  result  from  the  long-continued  medicinal  use  of 
atropine  or  the  related  alkaloids,  and  is  characterized  by.  loss  of  appetite  and 
emaciation  {v.'Anrep,  Marandon  de  Montyel).  It  is  possible  that  such  poison- 
ing is  chiefly  due  to  a  persistent  or  at  least  frequently  repeated  paralysis  of  the 
glandular  secretions. 

Certain  herbivorous  animals,  particularly  goats,  sheep,  and  rabbits,  show 
a  very  remarkable  resistance  to  atropine.  With  rabbits  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  blood  detoxicates  atropine  { Fleischmann) y  as  does  also  the  liver 
{Cloetta),  Horses  and  cattle  are  much  more  susceptible,  but  dogs  of  medium 
size  support  doses  of  as  much  as  1.0  gm.  or  more,  while  cats  die  after  receiving 
a  few  centigrammes. 

Therapeutic  Uses. — In  addition  to  its  use  in  ophthalmology, 
atropine  may  be  employed  for  its  therapeutic  effects  in  all  those 
conditions  in  which  its  actions  upon  the  terminal  organs  of  the  auto- 
nomic (parasympathetic)  nervous  system  are  indicated.  For  example, 
for  the  purpose  of  inhibiting  the  secretion  of  various  glands,  in  pro- 
fuse sweating,  salivation,  or  laehrymation,  in  spasmodic  conditions  of 
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the  organs  containing  snooOi  znnsdlefis  soeb  as  liie  brcmekii,  stomach 
inteBtinea^  gall-bladder,  niinaiy  bladder,  uterofis  etc^  or  in  nondttifinfi 
in  which  there  is  an  afanorxnal  sdzniiULtiaii  d  the  eardiac  TafrQ&.  It  hut 
also  be  employed  to  stimulate  the  oentral  nervons  «TKtem,  partaexOttrhr 
the  respiratuy  centre,  as  in  sMirphine  poiscmnzig  \E.  Ruickert), 

Fr^pmfmiiamM^ — ^la  additioB  to  atropine  fiii}|iBfee  ( 0.fNHm-4.0Dl  gm.  ;  :  i  per 
doif,  0.003  gOL.  < ! )  per  diem ) .  TarioBS  ^it^eaif  jireparBtians  of  bHlladmiTUL,  In^D- 
■cyamiifl,  eCe^  are  nsed  ia  medione.  The  ertrftiste  oantain  1— I^  }»er  Rent.  aOsm- 
IcndBg  of  whidi,  bowrer  l-hroBcjamiiie  makes  icp  tbe  ireoer  porLicm  end 
atropine  the  IcMcr.  In  hjo&crujnoA,  in  addilian  te  hxiiMirTaiiLme  Hhart  are  Bmall 
ita  of  hjoaeiae  or  aeopniaintnr,  iriiieiki  acaoimte  ior  ite  morff  jirazunznfBd 


SCBSTTTmS  K»  ATEOPDO: 

HoMATBOPDiEy  a  sjnthetieallT  prepared  ester  CKf  trcipiDe  irhiL  mszk- 
delie  acid. 


has  qnalitatiTely  the  same  pharmaeologie&l  aetian  as  actropme  but  is 
mnch.  weaker.  It  is  widelv  emplored  as  a  mydrisAit,  taxisixg  a  more 
prompt  bat  leas  lasting  mydriasis  than  atropme. 

Scopolamine;  or  hyoscesil,  has  also  baeD  Txaed  as  a  iDTdriatit  in 
*  It—*/,  per  cent,  solutions,  but  is  more  usaally  employed  as  a  narec^tie 
(see  p.  27).    It  is  a  tropaic  afid  esl^r  of  BciopoilizHL 

tumydrine. — By  the  additaan  of  a  melirr]  group  th*-  "UTdajy 
atropine  may  be  transformed  into  the  gnaterzLary  base,  meityl  utrcvpi- 
nun,  the  nitrate  of  which  has  been  introdnoed  as  a  mydriatic'  under 
the  name  enmydrine.  In  it  the  general  acinus  on  the  oestraJ  lierraoE 
S3rstem  have  been  markedly  weakened  while  the  local  effe(5ts  in  the  eye 
are  retained  (Lindenmeyer). 

Euphihalmine,  Cj-HssNO,,  the  hydrodilonde  of  the  nmndelie  add 
ester  of  methylvinyldiaeetone-alkamine.  is  a  systhetieaUy  pre;Fiaj^ 
alkaloid,  which,  like  atropine.  jianJyzes  the  opnlomcyUiriiis  endm^ 
but  <»ily  in  much  stronger  solntioiis  <  5-10  per  oenl. )   <  TreviUr  >. 
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W8  PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE 

COCAINE 
The  vasoconstrictora  o£  the  eye  and  the  nerves  srupplying  the 
radial  muscles  of  the  iris  and  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  lids  (MUller'a 
muscle)  are  derived  from  the  sj-mpathetic  system.  Their  nerve- 
endings  are  all  stimulated  if  a  solution  of  cocaine  be  instilled  into  the 
conjunctival  sac,  but,  as  cocaine,  when  thus  applied,  does  not  reach  the 
retinal  vessels,  constriction  has  been  observed  only  occasionally  in  eases 
of  general  poisoning  by  cocaine  (Vhthoff).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vessels  of  the  conjimctiva  and  the  iris  are  strongly  constricted  and 
the  pupils  dilated  while  the  palpebral  opening  is  somewhat  widened. 
The  mydriasis  is  not  maximal  and  the  iris  still  reacts  to  light,  although 
to  a  somewhat  linuted  extent,  indicating  that  the  function  of  the 
oculomotorius  nerve-endings  has  not  been  abolished.  A  further  proof 
that  this  is  so  is  furnished  by  the  positive  effect  in  the  cocainized  eye  of 
stimulating  this  nen-e  intracranially.  Accommodation  also  remains 
almost  completely  normal.  Only  after  long-continued  bathing  of  the 
eye  with  a  strong  (5  per  cent.)  solution  of  cocaine  is  the  excitability 
of  the  oculomotorius  nerve-endings  abolished. 

If  the  sympathetic  ia  divided  peripherally  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion, 
for  a  time  cocaine  still  dilates  the  contracted  pupil,  but  if  after  a  time  degenera- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  nerve-endinga  has  occurred,  cocaine  no  longer  produces 
any  noticeable  effects;  consequently,  it  may  be  concluded  that  its  action  is 
confined  to  the  nervous  element  only   [Hchalts). 

As  cocaine  paralyzes  the  sensory  trigeminal  nerve-endinga  of  the  comea 
and  conjunctiva,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  mydriasis  produced  by  it  is 
duB  to  the  abolition  of  sensory  stimiJi  and  to  a  failure  of  the  reflex  contractions 
of  the  iris  dependent  thereon.  This  explanation,  however,  is  shown  to  be  wrong 
by  the  fact  that  other  local  ansathetics,  such  as  bolocaine,  ^-eucaine,  ete.,  do 
not  cause  any  mydriasis. 

Effects  on  Intra-oculab  Tension. — As  a  rule,  cocaine  diminishes 
intra,-oeular  tension,  probably  on  account  of  its  power  of  constricting 
the  vessels  of  the  ciliary  body  of  the  iris,  from  which  the  fluid  of 
the  aqueous  chamber  is  derived.  However,  the  retraction  of  the  iris  by 
narrowing  the  canals  of  Rchlemm  tends  to  oppose  tlus  diminution  of 
the  intra-ocular  tension  and  may,  in  fact,  particularly  in  patients  suf- 
fering from  glaucoma,  at  times  cause  an  acute  attack  of  glaucoma 

iUhthoff). 

Uses  in  the  Eye. — Since  its  introduction  by  KoUer,  cocaine  has 
come  to  be  a  drug  which  could  hardly  be  spared  in  ophthalmology, 
for  it  very  quickly  produces  a  mydriasis  lasting  only  for  a  few  hours, 
anesthesia  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  and  aniemia  of  the  ocular 
tissues.  Its  value  here  is  somewhat  lessened  by  its  liability  to  damage 
the  cornea,  diffuse  opacities  nf  the  cornea  being  quite  readily  caused 
and  the  healing  of  wounds  of  the  cornea  being  retarded  by  it. 

That  the  abolition  of  the  function  of  the  sensory  trigeminal  nerve-endinga 
may  be  a  direct  cause  of  trophic  disturbances,  if  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  be 
constricted,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  neuroparalytic  keratitis  may  result 


EPINEPUHIX  1S» 

from  the  simple  remoTal  of  the  Gif  ill's  punpliaiL  ixushidiiic  Hk-  vanndrUonr 
Meiigi  of  the  anterior  eye  whidi  nu  in  tht  rajxEat  nyihT.hB.lin  imifc.  inn  if  art  xiif 
same  time  the  eervicml  sympathetic  awL  vii^  ix.  late  TaMimmRCricuirf-  m  xtu-  r^e 
are  divided,  no  changes  occur  in  the  eomea  iSfm^JjUta  ).  Ix  bis3l  bnwFver.  iMscaus' 
of  the  consensoal  closore  of  the  lid.  ketatalas  dow  not  nsnsJhr  ueoizr  sSmst  smsr- 
aided  extirpation  ci  the  Gasscrian  gsaglina   tKrmsi  <. 

Epkedrine  and  pseudo^phedriiu  {Gmwbvfrg  ^  Ailk&lnidF  jurppEred 
from  Ephedra  yulgaris  and  p^etrak^^dromia^'l^plamuifM  S^.{yn,  .  a^ 
on  the  dilators  of  the  iris  and  on  Molkr^'s  miiaeit  smilerix  n.  ewsaizit. 
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Epinephrin  and  the  related  synthetie  fioszgxvnzkdi:  =  I/f#rvn  il.  M{yf>r 
act  upon  those  elements  of  the  eye  vhSdi  ar«-  iiizH7Tvt«d  £r:mi  "^at 
^nnp&thetic  i^stem  in  the  same  fadnoo  as  6oia  tksj  «rrc!st|r  fHiiiDTLiiniaxi 
of  the  sympathetic  nenre  (IT^jwiy).  Frarboos  c^f  t  mZlicrimmH' 
injected  intravenously  cause  a  rery  praDcnzDwd  i^^ydriitEk.  -rij^Ai. 
however,  lasts  but  a  few  seconds,  and  msy  «t«s  oraw-  h  ibnmezi:.icrT 
increase  in  the  dilation  of  a  pnp3  sin^Sj  rnxjoxLtBr  dZsTuisi  ly 
atropine  (Letcandoursiy).  At  the  sssat  tfiD*-  tifr  fy*?liiil  »  j^.rrru^i 
and  the  vessels  of  the  eye  are  constricted.  TSTlira  rafn^THja  b:::!.:  -fifr 
conjunctival  sac  in  a  strength  of  1:  !<!>[*  «•  erea  cf  lil'^'/i'i''.  *^ 
nephrin  powerfuUy  constricts  the  dODJimelfTa]  raKik.  lirL  u  t  n:u»:. 
in  man  causes  no  noticeable  mydriacs.  asd  a^  bock-  in  5'jcf  isud  e^irrz.. 
but  does  so  in  rabbits  and  particularly  is  froei  IT.  JET.  J?^:,hiJ.i:., 
Meltzer  ti.  -lucr).  If^  however,  the  synspalhetat  iHTxt-eiidiaBK  cf  lii*- 
iris  are  themselves  abnormally  excitaUe  or  an-  kn  iLlclct,*fC  1?-  'dit: 
antagonistic  autonomic  oculomotorins  azkedaouBm  liidcci  zi'.nutlfy.  lii^ 
instillation  of  epinephrin  causes  a  dki&arl  ct  jir'.i!Di9uzi»)»f'3  XLT-criaiiR. 
This  is  the  case  in  man  in  many  cases  of  B4i«»iS<:nr'i  diiKsttW'.  it.  T'ij*tb 
there  is  an  increased  excitability  of  tiie  f]rH35*lii*-tjit  ia^^Ttrtii'.tL  icsi'S 
also  in  cases  with  insufficiency  of  th^  pattk^nsnE.  srxii  4tt  fi»n-^r».  cit;.v^.><» 
in  man,  or  in  dogs  and  cats  in  which  the  pa£k9«9»  Lm  ^Jtm  *rz^r;j^j^ii.. 
This  pupillary  reaction  to  epinephrin  war  vxam^^eAij  :zi  wru:.-^ 
cases  have  some  diagnostic  signifkam^e  ^Ls^fv<  . 


The  terminal  orgami  of  the  ffrmpat^icCac;  varr*  «^  ^Mr,•  jb\v^  ^vrjLx^^  :i 
they  have  been  separated  from  their  oestnr.  i^  m^ieriw  •itvriiA«i  jsibigii  i^*i.  toiO 
consequently  in  such  case  the  cnajanrtiTsJ  JaM^.'JLii(.*Miui..  vt  ii:t  n  v\.\\i;i^r  }j 
without  effect,  or  the  sabcntaaeoiu  isp^ictKia  «tf  *iy:jtfiT,*vr\\  iia;  •A..it«*»  -i  *i/r<-*^ 
a  pronounced  and  rather  lasting  nydria*:.!     M^Stt^-r  v.nt   €i..«« 

The  susceptibility  of  the  entire  wrme^Haii^t  msf^x  3iiv.niiMir.imv  w  «iv'4i»^t  *  a 
may  be  enormonsly  increased  by  the  admisiiftrstjtwi  •vf  •jvuii.  .ii».     '>riAf»ft  «y  •r'^*:«..  u* 
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which  by  themselves  produce  no  marked  influence  on  the  iris  of  the  cat  or  dog^ 
00  alter  the  physiological  condition  of  this  organ  that  the  instillation  of 
epinephrin  causes  a  pronounced  mydriasis.  This  synergistic  effect  is  still  more 
clearly  shown  in  connection  with  the  action  of  these  two  drugs  on  the  sympathetic 
innervation  of  the  intestine  and  bladder  and  on  the  vasooonstrictors.  It  is  conse- 
quently very  probable  that  those  actions  of  cocaine,  which  we  call  stimulation  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve-endings,  are  essentially  due  to  a  specific  sensitization  of 
the  motor  sympathetic  nerve-endings  for  the  epinephrin,  which,  is  always  present 
in  the  blood,  although  normally  in  subliminal  amounts  {Frdhlich  u,  Loetoi). 

Its  local  vasoconstricting  action  on  the  conjunctival  vessels  and 
also,  when  injected  subconjunctivally,  on  the  vessels  of  the  iris  and 
ciliary  body  is  very  useful  in  the  practice  of  ophthahnology,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  used  in  combination  with  cocaine. 
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Astringent  and  corrosive  substances,  or  those  which  cause  in- 
flammation, produce  the  same  changes  in  the  outer  portions  of  the 
eye,  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  as  in  other  mucous  membranes ;  con- 
sequently, for  their  actions  on  the  eye  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  the  chapter  on  the  pharmacology  of  inflammation. 

Antiseptics. — The  same  holds  true  also  for  the  antiseptics,  of 
which  the  mild  insoluble  mercury  preparations,  the  yellow  oxide  and 
the  white  precipitate,  in  the  form  of  ointments,  and  calomel,  in  its  most 
finely  powdered  form,  as  a  dusting  powder,  are  frequently  employed 
in  the  practice  of  ophthalmology. 

ABRIN 

In  this  section  it  seems  proper  to  discuss  in  part  the  action  of 
abrin,  a  toxin,  probably  albuminoid  in  nature,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Arus  precatorius,  or  jequirity  {8.  Martin,  Osborne). 
Mere  traces  of  this  substance  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  cause  an  acute, 
rapidly  progressing  conjunctivitis,  with  emigration  of  leucocytes  and 
pronounced  serous  infiltration,  effects  which  at  times  appear  to  be  of 
value  in  the  treatment  of  sluggish  trachoma,  and  particularly  as  a 
means  of  causing  the  absorption  of  trachomatous  opacities  of  the 
cornea.  As  is  the  case  with  many  toxins  of  a  proteid  nature,  an  anti- 
toxin— antiabrin — ^may  under  the  influence  of  abrin  be  produced  in 
the  organism  {Ehrlich)^  and  Romer  states  that  it  is  possible  to  mod- 
erate the  intensity  of  a  too  violent  abrin  action  in  the  eye  by  the  use 
of  this  antitoxin. 
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DiOMiN  IS  another  drug  causing  pronounced  conjunctival  chemosis 
and  cedema  of  the  lids,  which  consequently  may  be  used  in  the  same 
-way  and  for  the  same  indications  as  abrin.  It  is  the  synthetically 
prepared  hydrochloride  of  ethyl  morphine. 

Pebomin,  the  hydrochloride  of  benzyl  morphinCi  may  also  be  used 
far  similar  purposes  (Uhthoff). 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PHASMACOLOGT  OF  THB  DIGESTION 
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IT  OF  THE  DIGESTION 
FHAKXACOLOGfT  OF  THB  DIGBSTIVB  GLANDS 


SALTTABT  aXXEnOX 

bsxisTATKOc. — Tht  ApniVal   tnasfonutioii  of  the  food  starts 
uzuier  the  indnoiee  of  the  aecretkiiis  of  the  salivary 
i^TzIarir  the  parotid,  sacanaxfllarr.  and  sablingaal  glands, 
their  seergtut?  rnnerratioQ  cm  the  one  hand  from  the 
eervi^  gangiTnn  of  the  aympathetic  and  on  the  other  from 


Fio.  11. — Innenration  of  aafirary  ^bnda.    Bed, 


;  bine,  antonoaue 


cranial  autonomic  nerves.  The  autonomic  fibres  for  the  parotid  gland 
pass  from  the  auriculotemporal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  through 
Jacobson's  nerve  into  the  glossopharyngeal,  and  those  for  the  sub- 
maxillary and  sublingual  glands  from  the  facial  nerve  through  the 
chorda  tympani  of  the  lingual  nerve.  Both  types  of  nerves  also  con- 
tain vasomotor  fibres  for  these  glands,  those  in  the  sympathetic  being 
vasoconstrictor  while  those  in  the  autonomic  nerves  are  vasodilator. 
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These  nerves  are,  therefore,  in  this  respect  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
The  secretory  fibres  are  also  in  a  sense  antagonistic,  inasmuch  as  their 
exeitation  produces  in  the  glands  electric  changes  of  opposite  character 
{Bayliss  and  Bradford) ,  and,  while  in  both  cases  a  secretion  of  saliva 
results,  that  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves 
18  scanty  and  viscid  *  while  that  following  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
is  abundant  and  thin. 

Reflex  Excttation. — The  salivary  secretion  may  be  excited  re- 
flexly  from  the  cerebral  cortex  as  a  result  of  stimulation  of  the  appetite, 
a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  common  expression  ''My  mouth  waters." 
It  can,  however,  also  be  induced  by  disgust  or  nausea,  for  stimulation 
of  the  vomiting  centre  (p.  177)  als«  affects  the  centres  controlling  the 
salivary  secretion.  This  secretion  may  also  be  induced  by  taste,  smell, 
and  other  sensory  stimuli  acting  upon  centres  which  lie  in  the  subcor- 
tical regions  and  in  the  medulla.  Of  these  the  mechanical  stimulus 
resulting  from  the  act  of  chewing,  which  causes  an  abundant  secretion, 
is  especially  important. 

The  parotid  gland  is  much  more  developed  in  herbivorous  animals,  which, 
as  a  rule,  chew  their  food  for  a  longer  time  and  more  thoroughly,  than  in  the 
eamivora,  who,  as  a  rule,  bolt  their  food,  or  in  those  animals  which  live  in  the 
water.  In  man  the  average  amount  of  saliva  which  is  secreted  is  very  consider- 
able, amounting  under  the  influence  of  chewing  to  as  much  as  500-700  gm. 
in  an  hour,  and,  as  the  movements  of  talking  produce  a  similar  effect,  in  24 
hours  as  much  as  1-2  kilograms  may  be  secr^ed  {Tuczek),  In  the  horse  and 
ox  the  amount  secreted  in  24  hours  may  exceed  40  kilograms. 

Chemical  stimuli,  especially  acids,  bitters,  and  pungent  sub- 
stances, such  as  mustard,  by  their  action  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  reflezly  stimulate  all  these  glands,  but  especially  the 
submaxillary. 

DIRECT  STIMULATION' 

Quantitatively  the  salivary  secretion  is  directly  influenced  by : 

1.  The  composition  of  the  blood, — i.e.,  the  water  content  of  the 
blood  and  the  tissues.  If  this  is  very  low,  as  after  profuse  sweating 
or  diarrhoea,  the  secretion  of  saliva  stops. 

Otherwise  the  salivary  secretion  is,  within  wide  limits,  independent  both 
of  the  blood  flow  through  the  glands  and  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
bloody  it  being  little  influen^d  even  by  such  substances  as  the  iodides  and 
bromides  which  are  excreted  in  it.  The  salts  of  polybasic  acids  and  sugar  are 
not  excreted  in  the  saliva,  and  metal  oxides  are  excreted  only  in  the  form  of  their 
halogen  salts  (CI.  Bernard).  Herein  is  seen  a  fundamental  difference  in  the 
bdbaTior  of  the  true  glands  from  that  of  the  kidneys. 

2.  Substances  which  excite  the  extra-  or  the  intra-glandular  nervous 
mechanism.  The  cranial  autonomic  organs  are  stimulated  by  these 
drugs,  which  in  general  are  autonomic  stimulants,  pilocarpine,  physo- 

*  In  the  cat  alone  the  sympathetic  saliva  is  poorer  in  ash  than  the  chorda 
saliva  {Lamglep). 
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stigmine,  muscariiip,  ckoliDe,  acting  on  the  nerve-endings  while  nicotine 
stimulates  the  cells  of  the  ganglia. 

Cholinr.  (CHJ.NOH  CH,0,  is  a  basic  substance  which  is  vndvXj  dU- 
tributed  throughout  the  body  {Fiirlh  a.  Schuxirz,  SchimrB  u.  Ledervr,  Kino- 
ihita)  and  which  fumiH  a  pa.rt  of  th<?  coinplicated  molecule  of  lecithin.  It  is 
Dot  improbable  that  this  substance  is  of  eouaiderable  importance  for  the  main- 
tenance of  tlie  nonnal  tone  of  the  autonomie  ganglia  and  nervous  organs,  acting 
upon  them  perhaps  much  as  does  epinephrin  on  the  corresponding  sympathetic 
nervouB  organs. 

The  power  of  tobacco,  especially  when  chewed  to  increase  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva,  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Profuse  salivation 
is  often  a  disturbing  side-effect  of  pilocarpine  when  this  drag  ia 
employed  for  other  purposes,  but  small  doses  (up  to  about  0.04  gra. 
per  diem)  are  occasionally  useful  in  cases  of  supprcaaon  of  the 
salivary  secretion  from  nervous  or  other  cause,  in  which  the  taking 
of  food  has  consequently  been  rendered  difficult. 

ilEHCUBY  SALTS  may  also  cause  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva,  a  very 
disturbing  and  undesirable  and  by  no  means  infrequent  occurrence 
during  mercurial  treatment,  which  is  due  to  an  action  on  the  autonomic 
innervation,  but  whether  centrally  or  peripherally  is  not  known, 

INHIBITION 
All  these  autonomic  stimulations  of  the  secretion  of  saliva  may  be 
completely  inhibited  by  atropine  and  its  congeners,  although  the 
vessels  in  the  glands  are  not  contracted.  As  ptyalism — i.e.,  pathologi- 
cally augmented  flow  of  saliva  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  neuroses, 
pregnancy,  helminthiasis,  etc. — as  a  rule  is  also  primarily  due  to 
autonomic  stimulation,  this  symptom  may  generally  be  relieved  by 
atropine, 

if  t)ie  swretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland  be  stopped  by  a  dose  of  atropine 
just  large  enough  to  produce  thia  effect,  it  may  be  excited  again  by  pilocarpine 
and  once  more  stopped  by  a  second  duse  of  atropine.  After  this  larger  doae  of 
atropine,  however,  it  is  hardly  possible  again  to  excite  secretion  by  further 
admin  iatration  of  pilocarpine.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  while  there  is  a  reciprocal 
antagonism  between  these  two  drugs,  the  affinity  of  atropine  for  the  autonomic 
nerve-endings  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  pilocarpine,  much  as  is  the  case 
with  the  relative  affinities  of  carbon  monoiidt  and  oxygen  for  hiemogloliin. 

Except  in  very  markedly  toxic  doses,  atropine  does  not  affect  that 
secretion  of  saliva  which  follows  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic.  Such 
may  be  induced  experimentally  by  the  intravenous  aihuinistration  of 
epinephrin  or  inhibited  by  morphine,  the  effect  of  the  latter  being 
probably  due  to  central  action. 

The  innervation  of  the  other  glands  in  the  mouth  ie  essentially  eimilar  to 
that  of  all  the  true  salivary  glands.  In  them,  however,  stimulation  of  the 
autonomic  nerves  which  reach  them  through  the  facial  nerve  causes  a  more 
concentrated  secretion  while  atimuiation  of  the  sympathetic  neires  supplying 
them  results  in  a  more  dilute  secretion  {Rethi).  but  to  drugs  they  react  like  the 
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Eldiination  through  the  Salivary  Glands. — The  chemical  com- 
jNxition  of  the  saliva  cannot  be  essentially  altered,  but  with  more 
abundant  flow  there  is  a  relative  decrease  of  its  organic  and  a  relative 
increase  of  its  inorganic  constituents,  particularly  of  the  carbonates 
(Fleckseder,  Binet).  Only  a  few  substances  foreign  to  the  body, 
such  as  hexamethylenamine  (HamUk)  and  the  iodides,  bromides,  and 
BEierenrial  and  lead  compounds,  are  excreted  by  the  salivary  glands, 
88  are  also  certain  alkaloids,  among  them  morphine  and  quinine,  which, 
by  their  bitter  taste,  betray  their  presence  in  the  secretion. 
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Innebvation. — The  gastric  secretion  is  both  excited  and  inhibited 
by  two  sets  of  fibres  which  are  brought  to  it  in  the  vagus.  While 
there  is  no  proof  that  stimuli  which  can  excite  secretion  reach  this 
organ  through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  by  analogy  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  the  behavior  of  which  in  all  other  par- 
tienlars  resembles  that  of  the  gastric  secretion,  it  may  be  assumed  as 
probable  that  they  do  so. 

Chemical  Stimulation  and  Inhibition. — The  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  determined  normally  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
stomach  contents  on  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  this  nervous  mechanism,  which  is  controlled  by  reflexes 
acting  through  the  central  nervous  system,  the  extractives  of  meat 
(meat  soup),  albumoses,  peptones,  and  bread  acting  as  stimulants, 
while  fats  inhibit  it.    Acids  increase  while  alkalies  diminish  it. 

Even  this  chemical  action  on  the  mucous  membrane,  however,  is 
also  the  result  of  reflexes  which  occur  in  the  nervous  plexuses  of  the 
stomach  wall  and  are  not  affected  by  section  of  both  vagi.  Conse- 
quently it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  independent  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  and  other  very  important  facts  concerning 
the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  experi- 
mental methods  of  Pawlow.  This  physiologist  has  devised  a  method 
of  forming  a  "small  stomach,"  by  separating  a  portion  of  the  fundus 
of  the  stomach  from  the  r^t  of  this  organ  in  such  a  fashion  that  it 
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:»r  jsirrrtTiTc-ii  ry  the  administratioQ  of  drags  like  pilocar- 
Tzif*-  T^!i  sdzLilL:*  :br  T^^rss.  In  snch  cases  assistance  is  rather  to 
':e  *ir»!^f-i  frrc  ^•:rrrin^.  which  inhibits  the  motility  of  the  stomach 
tsi  ai  ihr  sizzrr  Tinfr,  after  tempfcorarily  inhibiting  the  gastric  secre- 
"D.-c  iz>;rv«ses  ii  vy  a  considerable  extent  {see  p.  189).  [While  the 
iicT-*  s^tsi^fti  Ss  theoretically  correct,  there  is  still  much  in  it  that  is 
Tocy  hypccb?tk£l  to  permit  the  clinician  to  adopt  such  suggestions, 
pardcidariy  as  the  use  of  morphine  would  be  extremely  dangerous  in 
chuso:^  conditions  of  subacidity  and  as  the  acute  cases  almost  invaria- 
bly  i>esp«id  satisfactorily  to  other  methods  of  treatment. — Tr.]  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  chronic  morphinism  the 
gastric  secretion  gradually  and  progressively  diminishes  until  it  fails 
entii^ely,  re-establishing  itself  again  only  if  the  habit  be  abandoned 

*  This  has  been  estJibliBhed  by  Riegel  in  dogs  with  a  Pawlow  small  stomach, 
and  also  under  Tarious  conditions  in  man.  On  the  other  hand,  Leubuscher  and 
Schefrr  found  after  oral  administration  of  morphine  normal  acid  values  but  after 
snbcutaneous  administration  subnormal  values.  The  reason  for  these  oontradic- 
toTT  findings  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  are  due,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  admixture  of  different  amounts  of  the  alkaline  saliva  {Bickel  u.  Pincus- 
sohn). 
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Reflex  Sumulation  bt  Drugs. — A  sluggish  and  insufScient  secre- 
tion may  usually  be  stimulated  in  a  reflex  fashion  by  substances  with 
a  pronounced  taste  or  smell  and  which  stimulate  the  appetite.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  wine,  salt,  spices,  and  pepper,  as  also  certain 
substances  which  even  when  given  by  enema  produce  the  same  reflex 
effects  by  their  action  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Such  are 
akoholy  ethereal  oils  {Wallace  and  Jackson),  and  probably  many 
other  substances  which  act  as  mild  local  irritants. 

iNHiBrnoN  OP  IIypebsecretion. — Of  much  greater  importance  is 
the  relief  of  the  so-called  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  is 
more  correctly,  however,  a  hypersecretion,  for,  as  Pawlow  has  shown, 
the  HCl  concentration  of  the  secretion  of  the  peptic  glands  is  never 
increased  above  the  normal.  The  apparent  hypersecretion,  however,  is 
often  due  to  nothing  else  than  an  accumulation  of  the  continually 
secreted  gastric  juice,  which,  in  cases  with  motor  insuflSciency  and 
spasm  of  the  pylorus,  is  not  sufficiently  neutralized  by  saliva  from  the 
mouth  or  by  mucus  from  the  stomach  (Katschkowski) .  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  hyperacidity  itself  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  spasm  of  the  pylorus.  In  such  cases  the  best  drugs 
to  use  are  the  alkaline  carbonates,  calcined  magnesia,  lime  water,  etc., 
which  both  inhibit  the  secretion  and  also  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid. 
Lavage  of  the  stomach  is  also  at  times  indicated  in  these  conditions. 

If  as  the  result  of  motor  insufficiency  and  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
stcnnach,  which  usually  accompanies  insufficiency,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  stagnate,  various  bacteria  may  multiply  rapidly  in  the 
stomach  and  produce  considerable  quantities  of  lactic,  butyric,  and 
acetic  acid.  Under  these  conditions,  although  magnesia  or  soda  will 
neutralize  these  acids  and  thus  temporarily  relieve  the  acid  eructations 
and  heart-bum,  their  use  favors  the  proliferation  of  bacteria  and  thus 
tends  to  aggravate  the  condition.  It  is,  therefore,  a  better  plan  to 
cleanse  the  stomach  by  lavage,  with  or  without  antiseptics  {Naunyn). 
Hypersecretion  associated  with  pyloric  spasm,  which  is  frequently 
present  in  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  which  interferes  with  the 
healing  of  the  ulcers,  may  often  be  relieved  by  a  long-continued  use  of 
atropine,  of  which  i^  to  2  mg.  should  be  given  by  needle  each  day 
(Tabora,  Schick). 

It  may,  moreover,  be  concluded  that  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  irtU  be  diminished  by  all  substances  which  mechanically  diminish 
ike  susceptibility  of  the  gastric  mucosa  to  tJie  chemical  stimuli  fM^- 
nisked  by  the  food.  Indifferent  colloids,  like  solutions  of  gum  arabic 
and  starch,  or  fine  insoluble  powders,  such  as  bismuth  subnitrate, 
talcum,  and  the  like,  which  adhere  to  and  cover  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  act  in  this  fashion.  [It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  these  pow- 
ders do  actually  adhere  to  and  cover  the  wall  of  the  stomach. — Tb.] 
Whether  local  anaesthetics,  such  as  cocaine,  nirvanin,  etc.,  also  indi- 
rectly diminish  gastric  secretion  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
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-p^zziTiSLZ  subscaskseiw  s=^  as  icizssazd,  pepper,  and  the  like ;  but  it  may 
aj!i>  re  excrad.  iz^de^^sadeoihr  of  other  nervous  control,  by  the  direct 
Afgi5*aJ  sTm-^latSiTn  of  rhe  terminal  organs  (secretory  nerve-endings 
«•  awj^ory  cells?  >  {G<4tlkb',  The  specific  chemical  stimulant  for 
this  gi&r-d  is  a  snbstanee,  named  secretin  by  its  discoverers.  Sterling 
and  Bayjtff.  vhkh  is  formed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
iiiies::!::^  under  the  in^u^nce  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Consequently,  any 
hydrctchloric  acid  which  passes  into  the  small  intestine  stimulates  the 
iie^T^tioQ  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  of  bile,  while  alkalies  inhibit 
them. 

That  portion  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  which  is  excited  by  secretin 
is  not  induenced  by  atrapime  and  pilocarpine,  but  these  drugs  do  in- 
fSueui^e  that  portion  of  this  secreticm  which  results  from  the  excitation 
of  the  vagal  secretory  nerve-ending  in  the  pancreas.  This  is  excited 
by  pilocarpine  and  choline  *  and  inhibited  by  morphine  and  by  small 
d<:*s€$  of  atropine.  Lai^^er  (ten  times  larger)  doses  of  atropine,  how- 
ever, cause  a  profuse  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  in  the  dog  ( Wert- 
kcifmr-Lfpage,  Cohnkcim  u.  Modrakotcski) .  For  this  latter  effect  no 
satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  at  present,  but  it  is  perhaps  due 
to  a  depression  of  the  vagal  inhibition  of  the  secretion  (Popielski) . 

In  cases  in  which  duhoisine,  a  drug  whoae  action  resembles  that  of  atropine, 
bad  been  used  repeatedly  as  a  means  of  quieting  insane  patients,  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  patients  lose  weight  markedly  and  become  ill>nourished,   a 

*  Choline  influences  the  pancreatic  secretion  in  two  different  ways.  Periph- 
erally it  excites  the  vagal  secretory  nerve-endings  and  centrally  it  excites  the 
nerves  which  inhibit  this  secretion  and  which  pass  to  the  pancreas  in  the 
vagus  trunk.  It  therefore,  in  small  doses,  usually  inhibits  this  secretion,  and 
in  large  doses,  after  temporarily  inhibiting  secretion,  stimulates  it  {Schwarz). 
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result  ifhith,  is  possibly  due  to  the  inhibition  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  resulting 
from  the  use  of  this  drug  {Marandon  de  Montyel),  As  early  as  1863,  F.  Oriife 
stated  that  when  atro^^ine  instillations  were  frequently  repeated  there  resulted 
sk  ^  general  irritable  weakness  and  impairment  of  the  power  of  assimilation." 

Intebnal  Secbetion. — In  additicm  to  the  secretion  which  is  poured 
out  into  the  intestine,  the  pancreatic  gland,  in  all  probability,  pro- 
duces an  internal  secretion  which  is  carried  throughout  the  body 
by  the  blood,  and  which  is  of  decisive  importance  in  connection  with 
the  utilization  of  the  carbohydrates,  as  well  as  for  the  normal  absorp- 
tion of  the  fats.  When  this  internal  secretion  fails,  as  in  cases  of 
pathological  degeneration  or  experimental  extirpation  of  the  pancreas, 
aevere  diabetes  develops  and,  as  a  rule,  the  absorption  of  fat  is  mark- 
edly impaired.*  The  oral  administration  of  pancreas  preparations 
appears  in  these  cases  to  improve  the  absorption  of  fat,  but  produces 
no  favorable  effects  whatever  on  the  diabetes.  Thus  far  we  know  of 
no  drugs  or  other  agents  which  increase  or  diminish  or  in  any  other 
faskian  influence  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas. 
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THE  SECRETION  OP  THE  BILE 

The  seeretion  of  bile  is  controlled  by  the  same  nervous  and  chemi- 
cal influences  as  is  that  of  the  pancreas.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  ingestion  of  food  these  two  secretions  run  along  almost  exactly 
parallel  (see  Fig.  12 ),  both  being  stimulated  by  secretin.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  is  accelerated  by  drugs  which 
stimulate  the  vagus  and  inhibited  by  those  which  stimulate  the  sympa- 
thetic. 

Under  the  influence  of  pilocarpine  the  gall-bladder  contracts  and  the 
sphincter  of  the  ductus  choledochus  closes,  but  a  little  later  relaxes  completely. 
Atropine,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  a  relaxation  of  the  gall-bladder  and  of 
this  sphincter  {Doyon),  an  action  which  is  therapeutically  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  gall-^ne  colic,  which  probably  is  produced  by  contraction  of  the 
bladder  and  not  by  that  of  the  duct  {Aschoff), 

*  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  for  when  the  pathological  condition 
develops  slowly  the  absorption  of  the  fat  may  remain  normal  or  after  temporary 
impairment  may  become  normal  again  {Fleckseder,  Lombroso) . 
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phjllin,  and  an  ethereal  oil.)  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  these  drugs 
are  actually  curative  or  not.  Probably  the  benefit  which  often  follows  their  use 
is  chiefly  due  to  their  power  of  curing  or  relieving  the  inflamed  and  irritable 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  renders  it  tender 
and  causes  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  gall-bladder,  by  which  gall-stones, 
which  may  be  present  without  causing  symptoms,  are  forced  into  the  duct, 
causing  colic  and  obstructive  jaundice.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder 
is  always  a  necessary  preliminary  condition  for  the  production  of  the  gall-stones 
themselves  {lit.,  yaunyn.  Eerier),  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  manner 
Carlsbad  salts  can  exert  any  favorable  efi'ects  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gall-bladder,  for  probably  neither  the  neutral  salts  nor  the  carbonates  are 
excreted  in  the  bile. 

EuMUVATioN  AND  Antibepbib. — ^Different  drugs  and  poisons  are  secreted 
by  the  bile,  among  others  Cu,  Pb,  Hg  (hanger)^  amyl  alcohol,  methylene  blue 
{Brauer),  menthol    (/?.  Stem),  and  hexamethylenamine   (Crotoe).     Of  the  last 
two,  when  administered  in  sufficient  doses   (of  menthol  6.0  gm.,  of  hexamethyl- 
enamine 5.0  gm.  per  diem),  enough  is  secreted  to  sterilize  the  bile. 
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When  the  bile  is  prevented  from  joining  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the 
intestine,  this  latter  cannot  by  itself  properly  prepare  the  fats  for 
abflorptiony  so  that  the  stools  contain  large  amounts  of  fat.  It  is 
quite  remaricable  that  under  these  conditions  the  administration  of 
bile  with  the  food  is  of  no  benefit.  Apparently  the  pancreatic  juice 
and  the  bile  must  be  very  thoroughly  mixed  together  and  in  exactly 
correct  proportions  in  order  that  this  function  shall  be  properly 
performed^  and  apparently  such  a  mixing  cannot  be  attained 
artificially. 

Other  Liver  Functions. — The  manufacture  of  bile  is  only  one 
of  the  many  functions  of  the  liver,  which  is  an  organ  in  which  analytic 
and  83aithetic  reactions  of  most  varying  nature  take  place.  Among 
these  functions  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  of  transforming  the 
carbohydrates  into  glycogen  and  storing  them  up  as  such,  and  of  form- 
ing and  supplying  glucose  to  the  body  as  it  is  needed.  How  these 
two  chemical  processes  are  controlled  is  unknown,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  formation  of  glycogen  is  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  and  that  the  transformation 
of  glycogen  into  glucose  takes  place  under  the  infiuence  of  epinephrin, 
the  internal  secretion  of  the  suprarenals. 

Other  chemical  functions  of  the  liver,  such  as  the  anabolism  of 
fats  and  proteids,  are  probably  markedly  influenced  by  the  internal 
secretion  of  the  thyroid,  iodothyrin,  but  concerning  this  we  know  com- 
paratively little.  From  all  that  is  known,  however,  it  appears  that,  in 
ccmtrast  to  the  function  of  the  true  glands,  the  activity  of  the  liver  is 
regulated  not  by  secretory  nerve  impulses  but  by  chemical  stimuli, 
which  are  supplied  by  specific  substances.  Starling's  hormones,  and 
also  by  the  composition  and  amount  of  the  blood  supply. 
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THE  SECRETION  OP  THE  INTESTINAL  JUICE 

The  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice — the  chief  constituents  of 
which  are,  in  the  duodenum,  the  ferment,  enterokinase,  which  activates 
trypan^  and,  in  the  jejunum,  invertase  and  erepsin,  which  possesses 
the  power  of  decomposing  the  albumoses — is  excited  by  local,  mechani- 
cal, or  chemical  stimulation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  par- 
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i«f^.>?f  an4^  tiAT.  yn^-ysxj:,  wad  rsii5sr  iza^jz^te  procsd  sahsUiioet 
ibMriirti^  v'  M;^jgs*f^snr^^  SL  "tu^  frui  9x:::^s^  '^f  t&s  izxtatme,  and 
*9^fi0^j^vi^ivt'/  "^0^  zu*?>»si^  tie  {ASJcJB&si^  of  tfe  fTTtfgtfnal  contents 

h'lXUz^LTy^  r7C^'r:vK  the  Isetzstisez. — ^As  hj«  already  been  men- 
ti'/ti^  j:i  *^/::ti^:ff.^x,  irr-i  tiut  sK7*!C^'^  of  ttiira  and  of  bile,  Tarioos 
w^'^jitjKbf^n  fyr  -K'i^^  th^  'vvfj  Laa  zy>  fxxrther  nse,  inch  as  Ca,  Fe, 
ffi*fM'^/rit  kfcA^  krA  crzan^:  6fiilrita%  and  Tanoos  foreign  substances, 
irf<;  *A:Ui'i:iX^>A  ;ri  tb«  diSfirfZil  dieisstxre  juices.  It  is  thos  apparent 
thH  ti>^  iu**"/ri%  iri^^.^ran^  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  organs 
'/f  «rz.';r^.';ri,  a  fv:t  whi';h  »  of  particolar  importance  in  connection 
trHk  *>rfOi!iu  \^iwm%.  Thus,  compoonds  of  the  heavy  metals,  Pb,  Co, 
H^,  i^i,  ¥•'.,  a/j/J  Mrj,  and  urvmic  and  antimony  and  the  halogen  salts 
of  t>/4  aikaJi^,  ar^  excretf;d  in  this  fashion,  as  are  also  morphine  in 
^/ri^i'J/irnUil^  i^Umt  and,  t/>  a  less  degree,  other  alkaloids  and  the 
drMtic  cat^jartj/^,  aloin  and  podophyllin,  as  also  bacterial  toxins  and 
snake  vtmom.  The  harmfal  actions  on  the  intestine  which  result 
from  th^  a/lministration  of  many  of  these  substances,  even  when 
s'iministirr^d  subcutaneously  or  intravenously,  is  due  to  their  excretion 
by  this  route. 

ABSORPTION  IN  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL 

IX  THE  STOMACH 

Absorption  occurs  throughout  the  whole  intestine,  starting  in  the 
tluod(jnuni  nn<l  ending  in  the  n»ctum.  With  the  exception  of  those 
HubNtancPH  which  nru  Hohible  in  the  lipoids,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  of  the  Htomaeh  dtH^s  not  absorb  mentionable  amounts 
cither  of  water  or  of  fooil-stuffs  or  other  substances  in  aqueous 
Rolution  {Karmcl,  Mclizcr),  Lipoid  soluble  substances  readily  pene- 
trate the  epithelial  eowring  and  moiv  or  less  rapidly  enter  the 
blood,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  suoh  substances  as  nicotine  or  phenol 
may  bo  quite  reailily  al>8orU\i  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cause  a  systemic  poisoning.  The 
slight  power  of  the  stomach  to  absorb  suhstaac«  which  are  not  sotnhle 
in  the"  lipoids — for  example,  nuxs^t  ssUts  of  the  orswnic  and  tnorean:-? 
bases — ^may  be  of  pharmaivUvical  utxpoortaiKV  la  v?;ises  with  n<<jr 
in^iffieieney  of  the  atomaoh.  a^s  a  twiu^  of  wh>A  ^hse  apascri*  ecct-^rrs 
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xenudn  for  many  hours  in  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  for  under  such 
conditions  the  expected  effects  from  medicines  administered  by  mouth 
may  not  occur  or  may  at  least  be  very  markedly  retarded.  The  same 
result  must  naturally  ensue  if  the  motor  activity  of  the  stomach  has 
been  inhibited  by  such  drugs  as  morphine  or  epinephrine  in  which 
the  gastric  contents  do  not  pass  on  into  the  duodenum,  in  which, 

already  stated,  absorption  really  begins. 

Acceleration  op  Absoeption. — ^If  the  lipoid  structure  of  the 
perficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  be  loosened  or  softened, 
water  and  salts,  sugar,  peptones,  etc.,  in  solution  are  able  to  pass 
into  it  more  readily,  and  consequently  may  be  absorbed.  This  is  appar- 
ently the  explanation  for  the  fact  that  fluids  containing  alcohol  or 
carbonic  acid  and  substances  dissolved  in  them  are  absorbed  from  the 
stomach,  although  only  in  small  quantities  (v.  Tappeiner,  Hirsch, 
V.  Mering).  According  to  Brandl,  pungent  irritating  substances  like 
oil  of  mustard  or  of  peppermint,  or  pepper,  increase  absorption.  As 
this  is  not  due  to  the  hyperemia  as  such,  which  is  caused  by  them, 
it  must  be  due  to  a  chemical  change  in  the  cells,  a  cytolytic  action, 
altering  their  permeability. 

Bitters  do  not  directly  favor  absorption  from  the  stomach,  although 
they  cause  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  when  taken  an 
hour  before  eating  it  is  claimed  that  they  do  so  (JocUbauer) .  In  dogs 
large  doses,  more  especially  if  repeatedly  administered  during  a  con- 
siderable period,  apparently  retard  the  emptying  of  the  stomach  and 
consequently  also  retard  the  absorption  of  the  food  from  the  intestine, 
but  small  doses  apparently  accelerate  both  these  processes  (Heubner). 

BsTARDATiON  OF  ABSORPTION. — ^Alucilagiuous  substauccs,  such  as 
gum  arable,  starch,  and  pectin,  mai^edly  diminish  the  resorptive 
power  of  the  stomach  (Brandl). 

ABSORPTION  IN  THE  INTESTINE 

The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  absorbs  not  only  lipoid  soluble 
substances,  but  also  those  insoluble  in  the  lipoids  yet  soluble  in  water. 
Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  effective  forces  to  which  this  absorption  is  due 
are  known  to  us,  and  are  diffusion  and  osmosis  on  the  one  hand  and 
filtration  pressure  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  apparently  of  sub- 
ordinate importance,  and  is  furnished  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the 
muscle  of  the  intestinal  wall  and  partly  by  the  pumping  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  villi.  Contraction  of  the  intestinal  vessels  retards, 
and  dilatation  accelerates  absorption  (SoUmann,  Hanzlik  and  Pilcher) . 
In  very  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  lipoid  soluble  substances 
are  incomparably  more  readily  and  rapidly  absorbed  than  those  insolu- 
ble in  the  lipoids,  and  in  general  in  direct  proportion  to  this  solubility. 

Hober,  hj  his  veiy  ingenious  experiments,  has  shown  that  very  probably 
the  path  of  absorption  for  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  lipoids  lies  be- 
tween the  cells,  but  for  those  soluble  in  lipoids  through  the  cells  themselves. 
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the  absorption  oecarring  in  the  former  imtanee  interoeUnlarly,  in  the  latter 
intraoelliilarly. 

It  has  not  been  definitely  establiahed  just  bow  the  fata,  whieh  are  inaolnUe 
in  water,  are  absorbed,  bat  it  is  probable  that  they  are  first  saponified  or  dse^ 
like  the  fat  in  the  blood-semm,  are  rendered  soluble  by  chemical  uniom  witk 
lecithin  and  proteids  {Miescher).  Howerer,  recent  obserrationa  (W.  Cromer) 
indicate  that  in  the  dog  a  large  portion  of  the  fat  is  absorbed  from  the  small 
intestine  in  a  state  of  emulsification  and  is  not  first  saponified,  and  that  larger 
portions  are  absorbed  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  segment,  while  the 
absorption  of  the  saponified  portion  occurs  only  in  the  lower  segment.  After 
absorption  the  fats  pass  into  the  intestinal  lymphatics  and  mesenteric  veins. 

CoD-LivEB  OIL  enjoys  a  i)eculiar  reputation  as  a  food  and  as  a 
curative  agent.  To  it  have  been  attributed,  partly  because  of  the 
presence  in  it  of  an  inconstant  and  very  small  amount  of  iodine  or  of 
certain  basic  substances  {(tselline,  etc.),  curative  properties  in  tuber- 
culosis, scrofula,  rickets,  and  other  diseases.  Certainly  established 
in  regard  to  it  are  the  two  facts,  that  it  is  more  readily  and  per- 
manently emulsified  than  other  fats,  a  property  not  due  entirely  to  its 
containing  free  fatty  acids,  and  that  it,  especially  before  purification, 
is  much  better  absorbed  from  the  intestine  than  other  fats  (Chid, 
Marpmann,  Naumann,  Croner). 

These  properties  are  sufiicient  to  explain  its  value  as  a  very  efficient, 
because  very  digestible,  means  of  improving  digestion,  but  are  not 
sufiicient  to  explain  its  other  real  or  fancied  curative  properties.  As 
is  well  known,  cod-liver  oil,  even  the  official  purified  oil,  has  a  most 
repulsive  taste,  which  cannot  be  entirely  corrected  by  the  addition 
of  flavoring  agents.  Perhaps  impregnation  with  carbonic  acid  is  the 
best  manner  of  securing  this.  Lipanin  (pure  olive  oil  with  6  per  cent, 
oleic  acid),  recommended  as  an  agreeably  tasting  substitute,  is  utilized 
much  more  poorly  than  cod-liver  oil  and  even  than  pure  olive  oil. 

The  saturated  non-volatile  hydrocarbons,  the  paraffins,  which  can  in  no 
way  be  brought  into  solution  in  water,  are  not  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal. 

ABSORPTION  OF  SALTS 

The  rate  of  absorption  of  the  lipoid  insoluble  substances,  such  as 
the  inorganic  and  organic  salts,  the  sugars,  amido  acids,  etc.,  in 
general  runs  parallel  with  their  rate  of  diffusion.  With  isotCHiic 
and  slightly  hypertonic  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  the  rate  of  absorp- 
tion increases  with  their  anions  as  follows :  HPO4  <  SO4  <  NOi  <  Br  <  CI, 
and  with  their  kations,  Mg<Ca<Na<K,  and  exactly  the  same  order 
holds  good  for  their  observed  rates  of  diffusion.  With  the  salts 
of  organic  acids  also  the  rates  of  absorption  are  found  to  vary  pro- 
portionately to  their  diffusibility,  but  here  their  lipoid  solubility  in- 
fluences their  absorbability  to  some  extent  (Hober) . 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  salts  of  sodium,  potassium, 
and  ammonium  with  monobasic  acids  are  readily  diffusible  and  absorb- 
able, while  those  with  the  polybasic  acids  diffuse  slowly  and  are  also 
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abaorbed  with  difScolty  ( WaUace  and  Cushny).^  The  same  parallelism 
holds  good  in  general  for  non-electrolytes,  such  as  the  varions  sugars 
and  amino-acidSy  but  salts,  such  as  the  fluorides  or  oxalates  or  the  salts 
of  barium,  the  anions  or  kations  of  which  are  toxic  to  the  intestinal 
epithelium,  behave  quite  differently,  being  absorbed  much  more  slowly 
than  would  be  expected  from  their  diffusibility.  The  permeability 
and  resorptive  power  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  be  very 
markedly  impaired  by  the  toxic  action  of  other  substances  (Scamoni), 
but  no  one  has  thus  far  investigated  whether  this  be  due  to  a  chemical 
alteration  of  the  colloid  membrane  formed  by  the  epithelial  lining 
or  to  the  i>aralysis  of  the  active  physiological  factors  such  as  the 
muscles  of  the  villi.  As  this  can  be  properly  discussed  only  after 
discussion  of  the  mechanism  of  the  digestive  processes,  it  will  be 
taken  up  later,  as  will  the  pharmacological  significance  of  absorption 
in  the  intestine  in  the  section  on  cathartics. 

As  the  blood  from  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine  and  of  the  colon 
passes  through  the  portal  vein  into  the  liver,  while  the  rectum  is 
drained  by  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus,  from  the  middle  portion  of  which 
the  blood  passes  directly  into  the  general  circulation,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  from  which  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  food  or 
drugs  are  absorbed.  This  is  the  reason  why  powerful  poisons,  such  as 
morphine,  strychnine,  and  particularly  carbolic  acid,  when  adminis- 
tered by  rectum  may  under  certain  conditions  cause  more  rapid  or 
pronounced  poisoning  than  when  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
in  which  case  they  must  first  pass  through  the  liver  and  only  gradually 
enter  the  general  circulation,  particularly  as  the  poisonous  effects  of 
most  toxic  substances  are  markedly  lessened  by  passage  through  the 
liver,  partly  as  a  result  of  being  chemically  changed  by  conjugation 
with  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  absorption  and 
consequent  retarded  entrance  into  the  general  circulation  (see  Curare, 
Potassium  Salts,  etc.,  and  also  Roihberger  u.  Winterberg). 
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*T1ieae  anthors  have  called  attention  to  anotiier  parallelism  in  connection 
with  these  rabstances.  The  anions  of  the  easily  absorbed  salts  form  readily 
soluble  salts  with  calcium,  while  those  of  the  salts  which  are  absorbed  slowly 
form  inaoluble  calcium  salts.  This,  however,  does  not  hold  good  for  all  cases, 
for  potaasium  ferrocyanide  is  slowly  absorbed  although  calcium  ferrocyanide 
is  readily  soluble  in  water. 
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IL  THE  MECHANICS  OP  DIGESTION 

DEGLUTITION 

The  first  of  these  are  mastication  and  deglntition,  which  latter  mar 
be  rolontarilj  inaogarated  by  pressing  the  root  of  the  timgne  against 
the  palate,  but  which  when  once  started  is  reflexly  eampleted  eren 
against  the  will,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus  pushing  its 
CKmtents  downward  and  the  cardia  opening  to  permit  their  entnnee 
into  the  stomach.  The  chief  nervous  centre  presiding  over  this  act 
lies  in  the  medulla,  and  receives  its  afferent  impulses  from  definite 
portions  of  the  throat,  the  so-called  swallowing  points,  whieh  are 
^>e<eifieallv  innervated  by  sensory  nerves  derived  from  the  trigeminal, 
superior  laryngeal,  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves,  and  which  are  stimii- 
lalad  by  contact  with  fluids  or  solids. 

PHAXMACOUMnCAL    IXTEBFEBENCE    WITH    DEGLUTmON. ^If     these 

points  are  benumbed  by  the  application  of  cocaine,  such  stimulation 
no  Icoiger  causes  swaUowing,  an  effect  which  at  times  may  be  desirable 
during  operations  on  the  pharynx  or  larynx.  During  general  anes- 
thesia or  in  deep  morphine  narcosis,  this  centre  becomes  so  unexcitable 
thai  stimulation  of  it  results  in  swallowing  movements  only  in  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  but  not  in  those  of  the  oesophagus  or  cardia 
vJfcifrer).*  This  diould  be  remembered  when  treating  narcotized 
individuals;  for  liquids  administered  to  them  should  not  be  simply 
poured  into  the  mouth,  but  should  be  introduced  into  the  stomach 
through  the  stomach-tube.  In  general  anaesthesia  the  secretion  of 
saliva  should  either  be  suppressed  by  such  drugs  as  atropine  or  scopo- 
lamine or  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  it  from  the  throat,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  swallowing  reflex  leaves  the  glottis  open,  so  that  the 
saliva  may  flow  into  the  lungs  and  cause  an  inhalation  pneumonia. 

Deglutition  may  also  be  completely  or  partially  prevented  by 
pvaralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  in  some  or  all  of  the  muscles  of  deglu- 
tition. Pharmacologically  such  paralysis  may  be  caused  by  drugs  with 
a  curare  action,  which  paralyze  the  striped  muscle  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  oesophagus,  or  by  autonomic  paralyzants  like  atropine, 
which  prevent  the  action  of  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  lower  oesophagus 

♦  Am.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  1899,  vol.  2,  p.  266. 
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of  the  cardia.  This  is  of  significance  in  connection  with  the 
symptoms  of  belladonna  poisoning.  This  action  of  atropine  would 
also  justify  its  employment  to  relax  (esophageal  or  cardial  spasm. 

MOVEMENTS  OP  THE  STOMACH 

In  the  mnscnlar  movements  of  the  stomach  one  may  distinguish 
peristaltic  and  antiperistaltic  movements,  which  latter  occur  during 
vomiting,  a  discussion  of  which  follows: 

Vomiting,  like  swallowing,  is  a  reflex  phenomenon  in  which  numer- 
ous smooth  and  striped  muscles  cooperate  together  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion.    The  pylorus  being  closed,  the  contraction  of  the  antrum  of  the 
pylorus  drives  the  stomach  contents  into  the  fundus,  which,  previously 
and  independently  of  its  fulness,  actively  dilates  as  a  result  of  relaxa- 
tion of  its  tone  (Frantzen).  At  the  same  time  the  cardia  opens,  so  that 
the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  of  all  the  abdominal 
nraades,  and  also  of  the  muscles  of  the  fundus,  all  starting  at  the  same 
time,  expel  the  stomach  contents  through  the  oesophagus  and  pharynx. 
The  co5rdination  of  these  various  acts  is  controlled  by  a  centre  lying 
in  the  medulla,  the  so-called  vomiting  or  emetic  centre. 

Emetic  Centre. — A  region  has  been  discovered  by  Thumas  in  the  lower 
lajerB  of  the  medulla  below  the  calamus  scriptorius,  electric,  mechanical,  or 
specific  stimulation  of  which  induces  vomiting.  This  appears  to  be  a  codrdinat- 
Ing  centre,  under  whose  influence  the  centres  for  the  innervation  of  the  cardia  and 
of  the  stomach,  which  lie  in  the  caudate  nucleus  and  in  the  region  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  ( BUuko ) ,  and  the  reflex  centres  controlling  the  abdominal  respira- 
tory mnacles,  which  are  also  involved  in  vomiting,  are  excited  to  a  general 
oo5rdinated  action.  Elimination  of  one  of  these  centres — as  occurs,  for  example, 
if  the  corpora  quadrigemina  be  destroyed  (Hliuko),  or  if  the  respiratory  centre 
be  inhibited  by  apnoea  {Orimm,  Oretoe) — ^prevents  successful  vomiting,  as  does 
also  the  prevention  of  the  reflex  by  which  the  cardia  is  opened.  According  to 
Falealt,  the  opening  of  the  cardia  in  vomiting  may  be  brought  abc^t  only  reflexly 
ma  a  result  of  the  gastric  and  oesophageal  movements,  and  never  directly  by  central 
action.  The  centripetal  fibres  for  this  reflex  run  in  the  glossopharyngeal  and 
vagus  nerves,  and  may,  at  least  in  the  dog,  be  so  effectively  put  out  of  function 
by  cocainization  of  the  pharynx  and  upper  oesophagus  that  the  stomach  is  not 
emptied,  in  spite  of  all  the  other  movements  of  vomiting. 

The  vomiting  centre  may  be  directly  stimulated  mechanically  as  by  the 
preasnre  of  tumors  or  meningeal  inflammation,  or  chemically  as  in  uraemia, 
or  by  various  drugs  or  poisons,  or  by  disturbances  of  the  circulation  in  the 
brain.  It  may  also  be  stimulated  indirectly  or  reflexly  by  various  stimuli, 
among  which  are  psychical  ones,  such  as  disgust,  or  by  labyrinthine  disturbances, 
or  by  irritation  of  the  pharynx  or  of  abdominal  organs.  The  centripetal  impulses 
from  the  abdominal  organs  to  the  medullary  vomiting  centre  pass  upward  in 
the  vagi,  for,  after  their  division,  vomiting  can  no  longer  be  induced  by  influences 
actiiw  on  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

The  solipedes,  ruminators,  rodents,  and  chiroptera  (bats)  cannot  vomit, 
as  they  do  not  possess  the  necessary  coordinating  mechanism.  If  the  pathologi- 
cally dilated  fundus  be  overfilled,  vomiting  is  generally  difficult,  but  in  the  less 
developed  fundus  of  small  children  it  is  facilitated,  because  simple  contraction  of 
the  antrum  of  the  pylorus  unassisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
is  saflicient  for  the  expulsion  of  the  stomach  contents  because  the  tone  of  the 
cardia  is  so  weak  {Volenti), 

It 
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Narcosis  of  the  Emetic  Centre. — ^In  deep  nareosB^  waA  as  that 

caused  by  morphine,  chloral,  etc,  the  Tomitiiig  mediankm  does  not 

act  (Harnack)^  and  conaegnently  under  sodi  emditifms  the  ennptjing 

of  the  stomach  may  often  be  attained  only  hy  the  use  of  the  stmiadi- 

tube. 
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All  substances  which,  by  their  powerful  action  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  cause  irritation,  inflammation, 
or  corrosion,  may  cause  vomiting.  Consequently,  vomiting  is  a  very 
common  s>'mptom  in  almost  aU  poisonings,  and  thus  forms  one  ci 
the  most  important  reactions  by  which  the  organism  protects  itselL 
As  emetics  in  the  more  limited  pharmacological  sense,  however,  we 
speak  of  and  use  only  substances  which  cause  vomiting  as  their 
primary  effect  without,  for  the  time  being,  appreciably  affecting  other 
organs  than  those  which  participate  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  One  can 
differentiate  between 

1.  Direct  emetics,  which  excite  the  vomiting  centre  directly,  and 

2.  Reflex  emetics,  which  act  by  irritating  those  specific  sensory 
nerve-endings,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
the  excitation  of  which  induces  vomiting. 

We  are  forced  to  assume  the  presence  in  the  intestinal  maoo«is  membrmiie 
of  specific  "  emetico-sensory "  nerve-endings,  because  these  react  to  eertaln 
stimuli  such  as  marked  distention  and  to  certain  chemical  reagents,  but  not  to 
other  even  violent  stimuli  which  cause  pain  or  excite  secretion  or  normal  peri- 
staltic movements.  As  is  well  known,  a  similar  differentiation  is  found  in  the 
cutaneous  nerve-endings  through  which  stimuli  are  excited. 

Vomiting,  however  induced,  is  always,  except  in  small  children, 
preceded  by  a  prodromal  stage  of  nausea,  which  is  accompanied  by 
pallor,  cold  sweats,  increased  secretion  from  the  salivary  glands  and 
from  the  nasal  and  bronchial  mucous  membranes.  A  feeling  of  nausea 
and  often  marked  muscular  weakness  develops,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  pulse  becomes  somewhat  weaker  and  more  rapid  and  the  breathing 
rapid  and  irregular.  As  a  rule,  after  the  stomach  has  been  emptied 
and  vomiting  has  ceased,  all  these  symptoms  disappear,  except  that 
traces  of  the  muscular  weakness  remain  (Ackermann).  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  stimulation  of  the  vomiting  centre,  even  before  it  has 
attained  the  threshold  value  for  emesis,  causes  an  accompanying  excita- 
tion of  a  whole  group  of  phenomena,  among  which  the  inhibition  of 
voluntary  movement  is  particularly  remarkable,  and  at  times  is  so 
extreme  that  it  completely  paralyzes  and  renders  apathetic  the  affected 
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indiTridual  so  that  his  condition  resembles  that  of  severe  shock 
iHamack). 

The  slight  degrees  of  nausea,  which  express  themselves  only  in  aug- 
mentation of  the  secretions  and  perhaps  in  a  diminution  of  the  tone 
of  the  bronchial  muscles,  are  utilized  therapeutically  to  facilitate  the 
expectoration  of  tenacious  mucus  from  the  bronchi.    In  this  way  the 

liics  in  non-emetic  doses  may  act  as  expectorants  (see  p.  343  ff.)« 


CENTRALLY  ACTING  OR  DIRECT  EMETICS 

Apomorphine. — The  hydrochlorate  of  apomorphine,  a  base  obtained 

Yry    allowing  mineral   acids  to  act  upon  morphine    {Mathiesen   u, 

Wright) f  when  injected  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  5-10  mg.,*  after 

&— 10  minutes,  causes  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  is  repeated  two  or 

three  times,  after  which  the  patient  completely  recovers  from  these 

ayinptoms.    If  larger  amounts  be  administered,  the  vomiting  occurs 

repeatedly  for  an  hour  or  longer,  and  is  followed  by  a  condition  of 

moderate  weakness  and  somnolence  which  usually  soon  passes  off. 

When  taken  by  mouth,  apomorphine  acts  much  less  energetically,  10-20 

times  as  Urge  a  dose  being  necessary  and  the  vomiting  occurring  only 

after  half  an  hour  or  even  later.    From  this  it  may  be  concluded 

that  the  vomiting  caused  by  apomorphine  is  not  induced  reflexly  from 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  but  results  from 

direct  action  on  the  vomiting  centre  after  the  drug  has  been  carried 

there  in  the  blood. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  even  after  section  of  both  vagi, 
in  which  lie  the  centripetal  nerves  running  from  the  stomach  and  intestine  to  the 
vomitiiig  centre,  apomorphine  causes  nausea  and  co5rdinated  vomiting  move- 
■MBts,  which,  however,  on  account  of  the  disturbance  in  the  motor  innervation 
of  the  stomach,  do  not  always  actually  cause  emesis  (Orewe).  There  is  no 
grooiid  for  the  assumption  that  apomorphine  also  excites  antiperistaltic  move- 
m/mta  of  the  stomach  by  direct  excitation  of  the  autonomic  centres  in  or  near 
tJbe  stoinaeh.  The  phenomena  observed  by  Schutz  in  stomachs  removed  from 
dogs  prerioosly  poisoned  by  apomorphine  or  other  emetics,  which  have  been 
held  to  speak  for  this  assumption,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  merely  typical 
leTersed  peristalsis  occurring  occasionally,  which,  even  without  the  influence 
of  any  drug,  may  also  be  caused  by  anemia  of  the  stomach  and  which  were 
rtpcatedly  observed  by  Sckiitz  himself  in  the  unpoisoned  isolated  stomach 
IFrmmtgem). 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  stimulation  of  the  vomiting  centre, 
even  when  vomiting  does  not  occur,  induces  associatively  the  symptom 
eonplex  of  nausea,  and  if  this  centre  is  directly  excited  by  chemical 
means — as,  for  example,  by  apomorphine — or  as  a  result  of  cerebral 
anemia,  it  is  clear  that  this  associative  accompanying  nausea  may 
be  more  pronounced  and  persistent  than  when  the  centre  is  temporarily 
excited  by  reflexes  from  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

*  In  dogs  as  small  doses  as  1.0-2.0  mg.  are  effective,  but  in  cats  10.0-30.0  mg. 
■mat  be  given,  and  in  many  of  these  animals  apomorphine  is  entirely  unable  to 
iadoee  Tomiting. 
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Vomiting  entirely  fails  to  occur  or  is  only  partiaUy  acoompliBhed  if  m 
of  the  co5rdinating  mechanismB  involved  in  the  act,  perhaps  that  in  the  eorpon 
quadrigemina,  for  some  reason  fails  to  act.    In  such  case  nausea  can  penui  for 
a  long  time  and  be  in  the  highest  degree  a  source  of  suffering,  and  the  mter 
inhibition  and   helplessness,   particularly   after  large   but  ineffective  doM  of 
apomorphine,  may  be  very  alarming.    In  rather  exceptional  cases  such  a  eoidir 
lion  may  persist  with  unabated  severity  for  some  time  even  after  vomitiqg  hu 
occurred   ( Hamack ) ,  but  in  such-  cases  this  is  not  succeeded  by  other  harmM 
results.    Even  infants  of  but  a  few  months  old  can  support  without  bam  isjtt- 
tioiis  of  K-1.0  mg.  of  apomorphine  (Juraaz).    Habituation  does  not  follow  iti 
repeated  administration,  Sieberi  having  for  4  weeks  injected  a  dog  each  day 
with  H~^-0  °^-  o^  apomorphine,  each  injection  being  followed  after  about  three 
minutes  by  vomiting.    However,  many  commercial  preparations  of  apomorphine 
are  contaminated  by  a  percentage  of  chloromorphid,  a  toxic  respiratory  deprei- 
sant,  which  is  probably  the  explanation  for  some  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  which 
have    followed    the    medicinal    administration    of    apomorphine    (ffsniack  *. 
BildehrQndi). 

Other  Actions. — The  vomiting  centre  and  its  coordinately  controlled 
central  mechanisms  form  the  predilective,  but  not  the  only  point  on 
which  apomorphine  acts. 

In  dogs  in  large  doses   (0.06-0.1  gm.),  and  in  cats  even  in  emetic  doNi 
(0.02-0.05  gm.),  it  causes  a  condition  of  marked  excitement  and  confusion,  with 
accelerated  respiration  and  active  forced  movements.     In  rabbits  and  giunea* 
pigs  also  its  administration  is  followed  by  great  restlessness  and  timidity  and 
an  irresistible  tendency  to  gnawing,  and  after  doses  of  more  than  10  mg.  con- 
vulsions resulting  in  death  occur.     Hogs,  which  normally  can  vomit,  cannot  be 
caused  to  vomit  by  apomorphine,  but  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  0.02- 
0.5  mg.  they  become  highly  excited  and  gnaw  and  bore  in  the  floor  and  walla 
of  their  pens.    Similar  remarkable  symptoms  of  excitement,  an  irresistible  deairc 
to  lick  and  gnaw,  are  also  produced  by  apomorphine  in  cattle  and  horses,  and 
even  chickens  and  doves  'are  rendered  restless  by  it  and  peck  continually  on 
the  floor  and  at  their  own  daws  but  do  not  vomit  {Feaer). 

Other  Central  Emetics. — ^Many  other  substances  directly  stimn- 
late  the  vomiting  and  the  respiratory  centres  in  a  manner  similar 
to  apomorphine.  Their  actions,  however,  are  not  so  elective,  but  ex- 
tend usually  to  other  functions,  and  consequently  they  are  not  suit- 
able for  the  isolated  induction  of  emesis.  In  this  group  belong  ospi- 
dosamine,  an  alkaloid  of  the  quebracho  bark  (Hamack  u.  Hoffmann), 
and  loheline,  an  alkaloid  of  Lobelia  inflata,  which  formerly  was  used 
as  an  emetic,  but  now  is  used  only  in  small  non-emetic  and  safe  doses 
in  the  treatment  of  asthma  (see  p.  345).  Probably  veratrine,  the  active 
principle  of  Veratrum  sabadilla  and  Veratrum  viride,  should  also  be 
placed  in  this  group,  for  in  addition  to  many  other  characteristic 
actions,  particularly  on  striped  muscles,  it  causes  vomiting  by  a 
central  action.  Administered  subcutaneously  it  is  a  very  effective 
emetic  in  ho^  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  used  by  veterinarians. 

Morphine  also,  by  a  probably  direct  action  on  the  vomiting  centre, 
induces  vomiting  in  dogs  and,  as  a  late  eflPect,  quite  often  in  man. 
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EMETICS  ACTING  PERIPHERALLY  OR  REFLEXLT 
Ifbcac,  Radix  ipeeaciianhir,  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  a  mixture 
of  the  alkaloids,  emetine  and  cephaeline,  and  also  an  acid  resembling 
tannin.  While  both  of  these  alkaloids  are  emetics  and  cephaeline  is 
ihe  more  powerful  one,  only  emetine  has  been  exactly  studied  pharma- 
eologically.  It  possesses  a  bitter  and  irritating  taste  and  violently 
irritates  the  mucous  membranes,  causing  in  them  inHammation  with 
paralysis  of  the  capillaries.  Consequently,  when  administered  in  suffi- 
cient amounts,  it  causes  in  animals  not  only  vomiting  but  also  violent 
snd  ftt  tiroes  bloody  diarrhtea  resembling  that  caused  by  colchicine  and 
arsenical  or  antimonial  compounds,  to  the  eflfeets  of  which  emetine 
poisoQing  in  many  particulars  corresponds  esactly. 

A>   the   MDctlc   efTMtB   occur   no   more   rapidly    and    are   not   produced   by 
MBBlIrr  amounts  when  this  drug  la  injected  suhcutaneously  or  intravenouHly  than 
1  It  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  acta  rellexly 


o«  tbm  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
tioa.  it  reaches  the  gastric  and 
tBflaamatioti  of  the  intestinal 
tmi^ia*  in  the  intestinal  conte 

Oa   the   other   hand,    Thumi 
UnMj  to  the  TOmiting  centre  i 
'7  he  looks  upon  i*  ~" 


The  fact  that,  even  after  subcutaneoua  injec- 
stestinal  mucous  membrane  is  evidenced  by  the 
lUcouB  membrane  and  by  the  identification  ol 
(   (D'Omellat). 

ia  B(at«s  that  a  solution  of  emetine  applied 
I  the  medulla  quickly  induces  vomiting,  and 
an  emetic  which  acts  directly  on  thiB  centre. 
r  of  the  general  irritating  effects  of  emetine,  his  results  permit 
■f  mm  than  one  interpretation.  After  elimination  of  the  centripetal  vajrus 
flbrMi.  romiting  was  not  eauned  by  it  in  Dufkirorth't  and  Paliohromit't  esperi- 
^Hnta.  while  in  those  of  D'Omfllat  they  occurred  in  aome  cases  but  only  very 
l*t«  And  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

Tlitte  observations  indicate  that  it  ads  reflexly  and  not  directly. 

idah  10.0-15.0  mg.  of  emetine  cause  nausea  and  after  |i.-l  hour 

account  of  the  difficulty  with  which  this  drug  may 

pnaen'ed,  it  is  not  suitable  for  general  use  at  the  present.     As 

preparations  of  ipecac  contain  the  emetine  only  iu  colloidal 

ion,  they  never  cjius'>  marked  irritation  of  the  intestine,*  but, 

be  expeclt^l  from  their  very  slow  abHorption,  only  persistent 

and  after  a  sufficient  dose  ffor  adults  1.0-2.0  gral  vomiting 

■ntery    not    Jnff^ 

B  membrane,  and 

1  fact  which  ahoulil 


•  (TVt    laritn    down    employrd    in    thit    treatment    of    ■ 
fvntly  fUM  eonsideTablf   irriUtion  of  the   intestinal   mi! 
-mtly  may  afopavatj'  or  eause  dysenteric  symptom^ 


has  accomplished  the  deeired  effect  on 
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ir  the  «m«>  of  ^^r-1  hour.    On  account  of  its  slow  action,  ipeeae  ii 
:>nt  ini2eh  used  as  an  emetic  bnt  chiefly  as  an  expectorant. 

In  lis  oncinal  home  this  drag  has  been  employed  for  eentoiia 
sc«x  anhr  as  an  emetic  but  also  as  a  specific  in  dysentery,  being  used  for 
t)i5s  purpose  in  the  f i>rm  of  a  concentrated  decoction.*    After  repeated 
doses  it  ceases  to  cause  vomiting  and  its  curative  action  in  the  intestiiie 
manifests  itself.    Prc^bably  the  effective  factor  in  these  cases  is  euOf 
lially  the  astrinfirent  ipecaeoaha-tannic  acid  (see  Astringents). t  Cmitr 
qnentjy  ** emetine-free'*  ipecac  preparations  have  been  prepared  ani 
rw-ommended  for  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  but  it  is  doubtful  ^vfaetker 
these  possess  any  advantage  over  any  other  preparation  oontainiDt 
tannin.     [There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  preparations  are  naele^ 
in  amoebic  dysentery. — Tr.] 

C<H*PER  SULPHATE  iu  doses  of  0.1-0.2  gm.  (maximum  dose  1.0  gnu^* 
introduced  in  dilute  solution  into  the  stomach,  after  a  few  minu^^ 
eauses  emesis  and  nausea  which  last  for  only  a  very  short  time.     ^Z. 
the  vagi  have  been  divided  in  animals  so  that  the  reflex  action  throa 
the  stomach  is  prevented,  copper  sulphate  causes  no  vomiting. 

Rfputtd  Toxic  Actk'n. — Under  ordinary  conditions  the  rapid 
pulsion  of  the  stomach  contents  keeps  this  salt  from  H^m^ng 
stuv*ocs  membrane  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but^  even  if  it  does 
into  the  intestine  with  the  stomach  contents,  it  is  absorbed  very  slow) 
and  in  very  small  amounts.    Consequently  harmful  effects  due  to  i 
action  after  absorption  arte  unknown,  even  when  for  months  smal 
diwe$  haTv  been  administeivd  daily  {Toussaini,  Burget,  Lehmann 
The  supp^wevi  poisonous  character  of  acid  foods  which  have  stood 
vvpper  v«5wls  is  almost  certainly  not  due  to  their  containing  salts  o^ 
vvpp^r     For  these  various  reasons  copper  sulphate  may  be  stated  tc^" 
be  a  rvlarively  sate  dnisr,  which  can  produce  a  severe  gastro-enteritii 
oiily  iu  case  exoeevUnirly  lar^  doses,  amounting  to  several  grammes,^ 
be  adsxiziisterevl  at  one  time,  in  which  case  it  is  also  possible  that  sys- 
teittic  poisiJttLUi:  oould  result.     [The  prohibition  of  copper  as  a  color- 
ui^  agent  tor  o.Hxb  is  not  justifiable  from  a  hygienic  standpoint. — ^Tb.] 

I^  moI!u;M«  ccpper  ai»i  iibc  abo  occur  in  considerable  amounts  as  normal 
«>r>((UticaIIv  ccittbiiKd  troiutituents  of  tbe  protoplasm  {Mendel  and  Bradley). 
Viaubi.  Cv,v.  dbSicrb  vvi»id<frabl<^  amounts  of  copper  from  soils  containing  it  with- 
vMiC  i::»£U7b4LUv>f  of  tK^Lr  ^rv^wth,  and  tn  fact  under  some  conditions  apparently 
with  l>«fti«fdiv>La!  tfEf<^:c^  Wb.«*n  cv>pper  in  the  form  of  copper  alkali-album inate 
%>r  tar  (curate,  ^kh.vii  do  tk'C  v\M^Iate  proteid,  is  injected  sulMnitaneously  or  intra- 
^eiKMJLalv  tVr  the  i»uriv<^  of  omu;»in^  a  systemic  intoxication,  even  small  amounts 

*  .Iu  J>t^;ucvry  ip^TW  U  Nfst  administered  in  salol-coated  pills,  each  con- 
taining \>.>4  ^ut.  s»r  5h«*  tttt^ly  powdered  root. — ^Ta.] 

r.Wi^h  cbi^  d>ove  ^i^w  of  the  method  of  action  of  ipecac  in  amoebic  dvsen- 
Wry  t<fw  \blio  btave  bad  if\p«frienc^  with  this  disease  will  agree.  The  transfator, 
like  uauy  tHh^r>»«  id^  vvuvinovd  that  ipei*ac  properly  employed  is  the  most  effective 
cutati^^  ;i^eeiit  that  %v  poi»e(»t»  for  auMvbic  dysentery.  Re«ent  clinical  experiences 
wixS  f;itti;ti»<»  SvdrvcbIortd«?  administered  subcutaneously  speak  Teiy  strongly 
(of  tV>  ads&uiuptioa  tHat  emetine  is  the  efficient  curative  agent  in  such  cases. — Tb.] 
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ncrt  »  paralytic?  action  on  the  central  nen'ous  systoii  ae  well  as  on  the  striped 
diumIm,  aDd  CHUse  manifold  degenerations  of  the  tiasues,  particular);  in  those 
of  tlui  kidney,  while  in  larger  doses  it  kjlls  by  acute  paralyiia   (&'.  Harnack). 

Thfropcutically  copper  sulphate  is  employed  as  a  rapid  and  eer- 
taioljr  acting  emetie,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for  it  to  cause  a  persistent 
enough  mild  nausea  for  it  to  aet  as  aa  expectorant.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  not  possible  to  formulate  any  indications  for  its  administra- 
tion with  the  idea  of  its  acting  after  absorption.  It  is,  huu-evcr,  of 
particular  value  as  the  aniidoie  in  acute  phosphorus  poisoning  [as  it 
acts  not  only  as  an  emetic  but  also  as  a  chemical  antidote. — Ta. ) 

Zinc  slij-uate  has  the  same  emetic  action  as  copper  sulphat^'.  The 
nudieinal  dose  is  1.0  gm.  per  dose  and  per  diem.  The  tact  that  nowa- 
da>~B  it  is  seldom  used  as  an  emetic  is  difficult  to  understand,  particu- 
liirly  as  the  danger  of  zinc  poisoning  is  quite  as  slight  as  that  of 
copper  poisoning.  Just  as  copper  is  present  in  preser\ed  vegetables 
sod  traits  colored  green  with  copper,  considerable  amounts  of  zinc  are 
present  in  fruits  dried  in  zinc  trays,  but  harmful  results  due  to  the  use 
of  such  dried  fruits  arc  unknown.  The  same  is  true  of  the  effects 
of  the  long-continned  administration  of  non-corrosive  zinc  compounds, 
even  though  zinc  is  slowly  absorbed  and  stored  up  in  all  the  organs 
of  the  body. 

Aotordin^  to  JarHlifr,  zinc,  like  iron  and  manganese,  is  a  regular  cod- 
•titniFDt  of  vegetable  protoplaam.  When  present  in  very  slight  coneentration.  it 
•tlBHiIatea  the  growth  of  yeast  and  also  of  graina. 

Zine  compounds,  particularly  zine  oxide,  were  formerly  employed 
■■  npposedly  curative  agents  in  cborcA,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervoas 
dtteasML  Prom  the  few  facts  known  to  us  of  the  manner  in  which  zinc 
•ct>,  as  learned  from  pathological  experiments,  it  is  not  possible  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  zinc's  exerting  any  curative 
actioo  in  such  diseases. 

Tabtab  Euenr,  antimony  and  potassium  tartrate,  like  all  other 
I  aotuble  antiroonial  compounds  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  iutes- 
1  tine,  redexly  causes  decided  nausea  and,  as  a  rule,  but  not  always, 
1  votnitiog. 

Toxic  Actions. — At  the  same  time  this  salt,  depending  on  the  length 

I  «f  time  that  il  remains  in  the  alimentary  canal,  produces  a  more  or 

I  d«^'p  and  extensive  corrosion  of  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous 

nbtftnea,  and  thus  opens  the  path  for  ils  al»iorptton  into  the  blood 

and  lymph-vcsscIs.     Moreover,  even  when  the  gastric  and  intestinal 

Mia  membranes  remain  uninjured,  antimony  may  be  absorbed  and 

e  a.  systemic  poisoning,  which  in  all  esBeutJHl  purticulura  resembles 

that  rauwd  by  arsenic.    This  consists  in  general  paralysis  of  the  capil- 

lari(«  ( Schmiedtbfrg) .  weakening  of  the  heart's  action,  and  extensive 

[foUative  enteritis,  which  is  due  in  part  to  an  abnormal  Irsinsudation 

>  ihr  villi  mnlting  from  the  paralysis  of  their  capillaries  and  in 
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part  to  the  direct  cytotoxic  effect  of  the  antimony,  which  is  re-ezereted 
through  these  macons  membranes.  In  addition  there  is  paralysu  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  with  increasing  apathy  and  motor  paralysia. 

These  actions  render  the  soluble  antimony  salts  extremely  danger- 
ous poisons,  which  are  all  the  more  dangerous  because  occasionally 
vomiting  fails  to  occur,  so  that  quite  large  amounts  of  antimony 
may  be  absorbed.  The  administration  of  0.2  gm.  of  tartar  emetic  in 
solution  has  more  than  once  caused  death  in  adult  human  beings 
(Taylor).  It  should  consequently  be  the  rule,  in  case  this  drug  be 
used  at  all  as  an  emetic,  that  if  vomiting  does  not  follow  within  an 
hour  its  administration  should  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  tannic  acid, 
which  renders  this  poison  insoluble  in  the  alhnentary  canal  and  thus 
interferes  with  its  action.  In  the  German  and  Austrian  pharmaco- 
poeias, the  maximal  dose  of  0.2  gm.  per  dose,  0.5  gm.  i>er  diem,  has 
been  reduced  to  0.1  gm.  and  0.3  gm. 

As  an  Expectorant, — Tartar  emetic  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  simply  persistent  nausea  (expectoration),  but 
if  any  preparation  of  antimony  is  to  be  used  for  this  indication  it 
should  be  the  insoluble  sulphide  of  antimony  SbsSs,  only  small  amounts 
of  which  are  dissolved  by  the  acids  of  the  stomach. 

Externally  tartar  emetic,  applied  in  concentrated  solution  or  nibbed  in  as 
a  salve,  causes  after  some  time  burning  and  inflammation  and  the  formation 
of  pustules  entirely  similar  to  those  of  variola.  Moderately  severe  dermatitis 
has  occasionally  resulted  from  the  wearing  of  clothes  the  materials  of  which 
contained  antimony  {Lehmann  u,  Oobel).  While  formerly  much  used  as  a  deriva- 
tive, the  use  of  such  salves  has  been  correctly  abandoned. 

Systemic  Actions. — To-day,  except  in  the  treatment  of  psoriasis  of 
long  standing  (Boeck  u.  Danielsen),  hardly  ever  is  use  made  of 
the  chronic  systemic  actions  of  small  doses  of  antimony,  which  are 
the  same  as  those  of  arsenic,  expressing  themselves  in  similar  altera- 
tions of  the  metabolism,  the  anabolism  and  catabolism  of  the  tissues. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  with 
so  little  disturbance  as  by  arsenic,  for  the  soluble  arsenical  compounds 
are  readily  absorbed  and  consequently  do  not  remain  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal  long  enough  to  cause  any  irritation,  while  the  antimony 
salts  are  absorbed  so  slowly  that  they  are  very  apt  to  cause  nausea 
and  vomiting  and  even  severe  dama^  to  the  tissues.*  In  all  proba- 
bility it  should  be  possible  with  suitable  organic  antimonial  compounds 
to  obtain  all  the  therapeutic  effects  of  arsenic,  including  the  etiotropic 
ones  (see  Atoxyl,  etc.). 
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Ernests  as  an  undesirable  side  action  often  results  from  the  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  muscles  caused  by 
poisoiKMis  doses  of  lead,  barium,  fly-agaric  (poisonous  mushrooms), 
and  tobacco,  as  also  not  infrequently  when  pilocarpine  is  adminis- 
tered medicinally.  The  vomiting  which  occurs  after  small  doses  of 
morphine  almost  always  in  dogs,  and  not  infrequently  in  man,  is  prob- 
mblj  due  not  only  to  a  central  action  (see  p.  34)  but  also  to  a  reflex 
which  is  excited  by  the  spasm  of  the  sphincter  of  the  pylorus  produced 
by  morphine  (Magnus)  (p.  189). 

TREATMENT  OF  VOMITING 

The  vomiting  caused  by  morphine  may  often  be  prevented  or 
relieved  by  small  doses  of  atropine  (Cfuinard)^  which  diminishes 
or  Treves  the  spasm  of  the  sphincters  of  the  antrum  of  the  pylorus 
and  of  the  pylorus  itself  {Meltzer  and  Auer).  The  vomiting  caused 
by  pilocarpine  is  also  relieved  by  small  doses  of  the  antagonistically 
acting  atropine,  which,  however,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  inhibits 
the  other  actions  of  pilocarpine. 

Just  as  the  algesic  nerve-endings  in  the  skin,  and  those  in  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  peritoneum,  and  probably  everywhere  in  the 
body,  may  as  a  result  of  inflammation  become  hypersusceptible  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  may  in  such  cases  react  to  stimuli  which  ordinarily 
are  ineflfective,  so,  too,  the  specific  nerve-endings  in  the  pharynx  and  in 
the  abd<»Qinal  organs,  through  which  the  vomiting  reflex  is  excited, 
may  abo  become  hyperexcitable  when  these  tissues  become  inflamed, 
so  that  vomiting  may  occur  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  any  irri- 
tation which  may  be  present.  Examples  of  vomiting  thus  induced  are 
the  vomiting  in  gastritis,  gall-stone  colic,  strangulation  of  the  intes- 
tines, etc.  In  such  cases  excessive  and  distressing  vomiting  may  be 
relieved  by  lessening  the  irritation  or  by  narcotizing  the  irritated 
regions  by  means  of  cocaine,  orthoform,  etc.,  or  by  cold, — for  example, 
by  swallowing  pieces  of  ice.  When  vomiting  is  due  to  other  causes 
less  well  understood, — for  example,  the  hyperemesis  of  pregnancy,  sea- 
sickness, etc., — ^we  must  endeavor  to  relieve  it  by  narcotizing  the 
vomiting  centre  by  large  doses  of  morphine  with  y^.  ^^'  ^^  scopo- 
lamine administered  subcutaneously,  or  by  the  rectal  administration 
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of  chloral  and  by  other  similar  procedures.  Possibly  the  application 
of  ice  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  is  occasionally  effective,  acts  in 
a  similar  fashion. 
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NORMAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  STOMACH 

By  the  normal  movements  of  the  stomach  solid  and  liquid  foods  are 
churned  about  in  the  fundus,  in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  much  the  largest 
part  of  the  pepsin  is  secreted,  and  are  permitted  to  pass  gradually  in  a  par^ 
tially  digested  condition  into  the  antrum  of  the  pylorus,  from  which,  after 
further  preparation,  they  are  shoved  along  little  by  little  into  the  duodenum. 
This  gradual  movement  of  the  stomach  contents  is  controlled  by  three  sphincters, 
the  cardia,  the  sphincter  antri  pylori,  and  the  sphincter  pylori.  The  first  two 
of  these  close  the  fundus  off  from  the  (esophagus  and  from  the  antrum,  so  as  to 
permit  it  to  act  without  interference,  while  the  sphincter  of  the  pylorus  sees  to 
it  that  the  properly  prepared  and  acidified  chyme  passes  in  properly  measured 
portions  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  further  modified  and  passed  along. 

As,  like  every  other  ferment  reaction,  the  hydrochloric  acid-pepsin  diges- 
tion is  very  markedly  retarded  by  dilution  with  water,  a  provision  is  made  to 
prevent  the  admixture  of  fiuids  with  the  contents  of  the  fundus  and  to  allow 
them  to  pass  along  into  the  antrum  in  a  sort  of  muscular  trough,  which  runs 
along  the  small  curvature  above  the  fundus  and  its  contents  {Kaufmann,  Cohn- 
heim ) , 

When  the  stomach  is  filled,  active  but  not  very  extensive  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  fundus  occur,  by  means  of  which  its  contents  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  gastric  juice  as  it  exudes  from  the  mucous  membrane.  For 
the  performance  of  this  function  the  fundus  constantly  accommodates  itself 
to  its  contents,  dilating  reflexly  without  any  increase  of  tension  pressure  as  it 
grows  fuller,  and  contracting  again  as  its  contents  pass  into  the  antrum 
{Sick  u,  Tede8ko),  the  fundus  behaving  here  similarly  to  the  bladder.  If  as 
a  result  of  sudden  overfilling  of  the  fundus  the  pressure  within  it  rises  to 
about  25  cm.  of  water,  the  cardia  opens  so  that  regurgitation  or  vomiting  may 
occur  {Kelling),  In  the  antrum  of  the  pylorus  the  peristalsis  is  much  more 
active,  and  is  powerful  enough  to  mix  its  contents  thoroughly  and  to  force  it 
out  through  the  pylorus. 

Innervation, — The  refiex  co{Jrdinating  mechanism  for  these  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  is  situated  in  Auerbach's  plexus,  which  receives  stimu- 
lating impulses  through  the  vagus  and  inhibitory  impulses  from  the  sympathetic. 
In  a  similar  fashion  the  function  of  the  pyloric  and  cardial  sphincters  is  con- 
trolled by  ganglia  supplied  by  the  vagus  and  the  sympathetic  (Openchowski) . 
Division  of  both  the  vagi  and  the  sympathetics  is  not  followed  by  any  essential 
alteration  of  the  gastric  automatism  or  refiexes,  but  when  the  vagi  alone  are 
divided  the  unopposed  constant  inhibitory  effect  of  the  sympathetic  causes 
permanent  disturbance  of  the  gastric  motor  functions  (Cannon). 

The  normal  muscular  movements  of  the  stomach  may  also  be  reflexly 
stimulated  or  inhibited  in  a  reflex  manner  by  chemical  action  on  the  gastric 
mucous  membranes  or  by  a  direct  action  on  its  motor  nervous  mechanism. 

Such  reflexes  arc  excited  normally  by  the  food  and  by  the  gastric  juice, 
the  hydrochloric  acid  of  which  furnishes  the  necessary  stimulation  for  the 
movements  of  the  stomach  (Edelmann)*  Peristalsis  is  also  excited  by  carbon 
dioxide,  the  partial  pressure  of  which  in  the  fasting  stomach  amounts  to  30-50 
mm.  Hg,  but  which  during  digestion  may  rise  to  130-140  mm.  Hg  (Schierheck), 
This  effect  is  also  produced  when  beverages  containing  carbonic  acid  are  drunk 
or  when  sodium  bicarbonate  is  administered.  Those  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
antrum  of  the  pylorus  (by  which  the  food  is  expelled  into  the  duodenum)  and  the 
opening  of  the  pylorus  (which  co?)perates  with  them )  are  consequently  seen  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  normal  acid  reaction  of  the  stomach  contents,  an  alkaline  reaction 
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atnmach  ocmtents  leftying  the  pylorus  closed,  while  too  high  acidity  may 

a  pmiatent  pyloric  spasm.    Otherwise  the  pyloric  peristalsis  is  governed 

it  entirdy  in  a  reflex  fashion  by  the  chemical  oomposition  of  the  duodenal 

alkalinity  exciting  the  emptying  mechanism  white  acidity  or  unsaponified 

inhibit  it.    lliis  explains*  the  so-called  indigestibility  of  greasy  or  very  acid 

aneh  as  unripe  fruits,  which  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  stomach,  being 

to  leave  it  only  as  rapidly  as  they  are  absorbed  or  neutralized  in  the  small 

or  pass  along  into  the  colon. 
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INFLUEKCE  EXERTED  BY  DRUGS  ON  GASTRIC  MOTILITY 

In  a  reflex  fashion  the  normal  peristalsis  of  the  stomach  may 
hardly  be  affected  by  drugs,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  BrrrERS  stimu- 
late it  {BateUi,  Heubner). 

The  more  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  salts  are,  the  more 
do  they  inhibit  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  found  that 
magnesia  compounds  and  sugar  solutions  inhibit  it  to  a  greater  extent 
than  do  the  sodium  salts.  This  is  the  reason  why  only  those  mineral 
waters  which  contain  very  small  amounts  of  salts  are  used  as  table 
waters,  for  the  more  concentrated  ones  only  retard  the  emptying 
of  the  stomach  and  so  cause  discomfort.  For  the  same  reason,  during 
water-cures  the  stronger  mineral  waters  should  always  be  taken  when 
fasting  and  as  long  as  possible  before  eating.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  also  not  without  importance,  for  warm  drinks  are  passed 
along  through  the  stomach  more  rapidly  and  cold  ones  more  slowly 
(Dapper  u.  v.  Noorden). 

The  motor  function  of  the  stomach  can  be  influenced  in  a  much 
more  effective  fashion  by  the  direct  action  of  ** autonomic"  drugs. 

EXCITATION  BY  "  AUTONOMIC  "  DRUGS 

Poisoning  with  pilocarpine,  physostigmine,  and  nicotine  causes 
violent  atypical  gastric  peristalsis  and  readily  causes  reflex  vomiting. 

Ckdine,  (CHa),NOH  C>H«0,  also  augments  the  vagus  tone  and  gastric 
peristalsis,  but  much  less  strongly  than  the  above-mentioned  drugs.  Neuritis 
(CH0)tNOHC^t9  which  under  some  circumstances — ^for  example,  under  the 
inflaeiice  of  bacteria  {E,  Bchmidi) — is  formed  from  choline,  is  a  powerful  ex- 
citant of  the  autonomic  organs.  As  choline  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  body 
Ihiids  and  in  some  diseases  occurs  in  increased  amounts,  either  choline  or  the 
Bearin  formed  from  it  may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  increased  activity  of  the 
novements  of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  It  is  possible  also  that  during  digestion 
it  is  produced  in  larger  amounts  than  during  fasting,  and  that  it  consequently 
caoses  an  auionentation  of  the  tone  of  the  vagus,  which  apparently  is  necessary 
during  digestion. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  number  of  other  drags  excite 
gastric  and  intestinal  peristalsis,  particularly  ergoiin  {Auer  u.  Meltzer)  and 
the  digitalis  glucosides,  and  that  consequently  the  gaistrie  function  may  be 
markedly  disturbed  by  the  medicinal  use  of  these  drugs. 

However,  the  indication  to  nse  saeh  stimulating  drags  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  and  augmenting  gastric  peristalsis  does  not  exist 
practically,  for  in  simple  gastric  atony  a  temporary  strengthening  of 
the  gastric  peristalsis  lasting  about  an  hour  would  hardly  be  of  any 
benefit,  and  this  is  all  that  such  drugs  could  accomplish.  Strychnine 
is  often  prescribed  to  increase  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  but  there  is  no 
experimental  evidence  that  it  does  so  {Langley  and  Magnus,  Paderi). 
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INHIBITION  OF  GASTRIC  MOVEaiENTS 

Atropine  inhibits  the  contractions  of  the  gastric  muscles,  and  thus 
may  be  of  therapeutic  value  in  all  those  conditions  in  which  the 
incQcation  is  to  moderate  too  violent  gastric  peristalsis  or  in  any 
inflammatory  and  painful  conditions  of  the  stomach  wall.  For 
example,  in  gastric  ulcer  there  is  an  indication  for  quieting  the  stom- 
ach ss  far  as  is  possible  and  of  relaxing  reflex  pyloric  spasm  (Schick). 

Although  small  doses  (of  1.0-2.0  mg.)  by  no  means  paralyze  the 
motor  ganglia  of  the  gastric  Auerbach's  plexus,  they  do  depress  or 
paralyze  the  vagal  motor  nerve-endings  which  are  physiologically  con- 
nected with  it  (Auer  u.  Meltzer),  while  the  inhibitory  sympathetic 
nerve-endings  are  paralyzed  only  by  such  large  doses  as  are  never 
used  in  practice.  Consequently,  the  result  of  the  administration  of 
moderate  doses  is  that  the  inhibitory  impulses  gain  the  upx)er  hand 
and  the  stomach  is  quieted,  an  effect  which  is  the  more  striking  the 
more  pronounced  the  previous  stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerve-endings 
has  been, — for  example,  after  administration  of  pilocarpine  or  choline. 

In  those  conditions  in  which  the  activity  of  the  stomach  movements  is  due 
to  a  diminished  inhibitory  tonus,  less  effect  is  to  be  expected  from  atropine, 
and,  as  epinephrin  stimulates  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings  which  are  here 
inhibitory  organs,  this  drug  should  be  the  more  effective  gastric  sedative.  How- 
ever, this  is  at  present  only  of  theoretical  importance,  for  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach  or  administered  subcutaneously  epinephrin  is  entirely  ineffective 
and  even  when  injected  intravenously  acts  for  only  a  few  minutes. 

MoRPHiNB  produces  a  very  peculiar  effect  on  gastric  motility.  In 
dogs  with  duodenal  fistula  Hirsch  observed  that  the  emptying  of  the 
stomach  was  markedly  retarded  by  morphine.    Using  Cannon's  X-ray 
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metlkod,  in  which  the  food  is  mixed  with  biamath  gubnitrate  and  thus 
Btay  be  rendered  visible  on  the  flaoroscope,  Magnus  investigated  this 
phase  of  its  action  on  dogs  and  cats.  He  found  that  under  the  m- 
floeuce  of  a  few  centigrammes  of  morphine  the  food  remained  in  the 
distoided  fundus,  while  the  middle  portion  of  the  stomach,  correspond- 
ing with  the  sphincter  of  the  antnim,  remained  strongly  and  per- 
nstoitlx  contracted.  Under  these  conditions  the  periBtalsis  of  the 
pyloric  portion  remained  normal  and  could  be  readily  seen,  bnt  the 
pylorus  itself  was  also  tonically  contracted,  and  when  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  finally  passed  into  the  antrum  this  constriction  of  the 
pylorus  retarded  for  hours  its  entrance  into  the  duodenum  (see 
Fig.  13). 

As  a  resnlt,  the  stomach  contents  left  the  stomach  not  after  2-3 
hours,  as  occnrs  ordinarily,  but  only  after  8-12-24  hours,  and,  as 
may  be  readily  understood,  in  a  condition  of  more  advanced  digestion 

ho.  IS. — Cht'i  ■tonaeb  fitted  irith  UuBalh  and  potalo  parte,  a.  before  injeotlon  of  notpliiiw, 
k  »  miaDtce  mtttr  iDJeetion  of  monituDe:  c.  1  hour  after  jtutction  of  nKnptdDe.  apum  of  the 
iphucwranliipjkiri;  d,  3  home  after  injection  ot  morphinn. 

and  in  a  more  fluid  form  than  ordinarily.  It  is  dear,  however,  that, 
aa  a  result  of  remaining  so  long  in  the  fundus,  fermentation  of  the 
stomach  contents  may  under  these  conditions  occur  to  a  disturbing 
decree,  just  as  in  conditions  of  motor  insufSciency  of  the  stomach 
dne  to  patholi^cal  causes,  a  fact  which  should  be  remembered  in 
treating  gastritis,  ulcer,  and  similar  conditions.  This  retardation  of 
the  emptying  of  the  stomach  by  morphine  may  also  affect  the  rapidity 
with  which  drags  are  absorbed. 

In  man  these  effects  on  the  gastric  motility  result  only  from  rather 
larger  doses  of  morphine,  amounting  to  one  centigramme  or  more. 
Smaller  doses,  such  as  5.0  milligrammes  administered  subcutaneously 
or  by  mouth,  usually  increase  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
stomach  without  causing  spasm  of  the  pylorus,  and  are  apt  to  accele- 
rate the  rate  at  which  the  stomach  is  emptied  (v.  d.  Yelden). 

Tbe  Bune  •ecelerftting  influence  of  small  doses  hoe  been  obaerved  in  doge, 
in  which  st  tbe  iame  time  the  aeeretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  distinctly  inhibited, 
M  that  the  stomach  contents  reach  the  duodenum  in  a  less  digested  and  drier 
coBditioa  than  normallj,  but  some  houra  later  free  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice 
ocean  spontaBeonsly  {Cohmheim). 
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THE  MOVEMENTS  OP  THE  INTESTINE 

The  movements  of  the  intestine  consist: 

First,  of  interrupted  progressive  rhythmic  contractions  of  the 
circular  and  longitudinal  fibres,  the  so-called  pendulum  movements, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  division,  mixing,  and  moving  about  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestine ; 

Second,  of  the  true  peristalsis,  which  is  excited  reflexly  by  the 
distention  and  chemical  stimulation  caused  by  the  intestinal  contents^ 
and  in  which  tonic  contraction  above  the  stimulated  portion  and 
relaxation  below  it  gradually  moves  the  intestinal  contents  downward 
and  finally  aids  in  expelling  the  fs^es  (Bayliss  and  StarUng) ; 

Third,  violent  sudden  waves  of  contraction  passing  downward 
over  large  segments  of  the  small  intestine,  the  so-called  rolling  move- 
ments {Braam  Houkgeest,  Cannon,  Meltzer  and  Auer),  which  force 
the  intestinal  contents  forward  through  long  stretches  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  which,  according  to  Meltzer  and  Auer,  are  exited  by  a 
simultaneous  augmentation  of  the  vagus  tone  and  weakening  of  the 
sympathetic  inhibitory  impulses. 

All  these  intestinal  movements,  like  those  of  the  stomach,  are  con- 
trolled by  the  automatic  action  of  Auerbach's  plexus,  and  also  by 
stimulating  impulses  through  the  vagus  and  the  hypogastric  and 
inhibiting  impulses  from  the  sympathetic  through  the  splanchnic. 

PHARMACOLOGICAL  ACTIONS  ON  THE  PERIPHERAL  AUTONOMIC 

ORGANS 

Consequently,  all  the  intestinal  movements,  like  those  of  the 
stomach,  may  be  influenced  by  autonomic  drugs,  and  may  be  excited, 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  such  an  extent  that  tonic  contraction 
results,  by  the  action  of  pilocabpine,  physostigmine,  etc.,  on  the  vagus 
nerve-endings,  while  they  may  be  suppbessed  by  atbopinb  in  so  far  as 
they  are  due  to  excitation  produced  by  vagal  impulses.  In  veterinary 
medicine  pilocarpine  and  physostigmine  are  used  in  colic  occurring 
in  horses  and  cattle,  while  physostigmine,  in  the  form  of  subcutaneous 
injections  of  V^-l.O  mg.  of  its  salicylate,  has  recently  been  employed 
in  human  patients  for  the  purpose  of  securing  rapid  and  complete 
emptying  of  the  bowels.  These  autonomic  drugs  act  essentially  only 
on  the  vagus  endings, — that  is  to  say,  they  act  indei)endently  of  the 
automatic  Auerbach  's  plexuses  and  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

Auerbach's  system,  correctly  named  by  Langley  the  "  enteric  sys- 
tem," acts  entirely  independently  and  maintains  the  automatic  and 
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play  of  the  intestinal  movements  (Magnus).  Its  stimulation, 
lio^vrever,  never  causes  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  bowel,  such  as  occurs 
from  strong  stimulation  of  the  vagus  endings,  but  only  a  strengthen- 
ing and  acceleration  of  the  contractions.  Its  ganglia  are  stimulated 
hy  small  doses  of  atropine  and  nicotine  and  also  by  strychnine  (Lang- 
ley  and  Magnus),  and  are  paralyzed  by  larger  amounts  of  atropine 
and  nicotine,  whichy  however,  are  so  large  that  in  man  these  effects 
are  never  observed,  not  even  in  poisoning  by  these  drugs. 

FE[ABMACX)LOGICAL  ACTIONS  ON  THE  PERIPHERAL  SYMPATHETIC 

ORGANS 

All  the  motor  impulses  from  Auerbach's  plexus  and  from  the  vagus 
taken  together  can,  however,  be  inhibited  by  strong  stimulation  of  the 
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sympathetic  nerve  or  of  its  terminal  organs.  This  may  be  produced 
by  small  doses  of  nicotine,  which  stimulate  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
and  also  temporarily  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings,  and  can  be  even 
more  eflfectively  produced  by  epinephrin,  which,  when  injected  intra- 
venously, acts  on  the  sympathetic  inhibitory  mechanism  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  and  causes  their  muscles  to  relax  and  remain  quiet. 

Those  movements  of  the  intestine  which  are  excited  by  anything  acting 
direetly  upon  the  intestinal  musculature  independently  of  any  action  on  its  ner- 
TVMis  mechanism,  are  not  at  all  inhibited  L^  atropine  and  but  slightly  or  not  at 
all  by  epinephrin.  Such  probably  myogenic  excitation  may  be  caused  by  salts 
of  barimn,  and  somewhat  less  energetically  by  poisons  of  the  digitalis  group 
{Magnus).    However,  such  pharmacological  actions  are  of  no  pra^ical  signifi- 


These  facts  and  relationships  may  be  diagramatically  indicated 
as  in  Fig.  14. 
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Atropine's  pharmacological  actions  in  the  intestine  are  partica- 
larly  remarkable.  These  are  in  part  of  an  opposing  or  contradictory 
nature,  for  through  Auerbach's  plexus  this  drug  excites  motor  activ- 
ity while  by  benumbing  the  excitomotor  nerve-endings  of  the  vagas 
it  relaxes  and  quiets  them.  If  to  begin  with  the  vagal  tone  is  not  con- 
siderable, administration  of  atropine  will  produce  little  effect  upon  it, 
but  in  such  case  it  will  markedly  augment  the  rhythmic  and  r^ex 
nervous  stimuli  originating  in  Auerbach's  plexus,  and  as  a  result  i>eri- 
stalsis  will  be  actively  augmented. 

The  opposite  effect  will  be  produced  if  at  the  time  of  its  adminis- 
tration the  vagal  tone  is  exerting  a  strongly  preponderating  influence, 
as  is  the  case  in  cerebral  vagus  stimulation  or  in  spasm  produced 
by  the  action  of  pilocarpine,  neurin,  etc.,  in  lead  poisoning,  or  in 
inflammatory  irritation.  In  such  conditions  atropine,  even  in  small 
doses,  will  eliminate  the  chief  factor  causing  the  abnormal  tonic  con- 
tractions, and  in  this  fashion  it  will  cause  relaxation  and  quieting  of 
the  intestine. 

The  above  explains  the  employment  of  belladonna  preparationa— 0.02-0.05 
j^.  of  the  extract  by  mouth  or  ^  -2.0  mg.  of  atropine  sulphate  subcutaneonaly — 
on  the  one  hand  in  a  tonic  constipation,  either  alone  or  combined  with  cathartics^ 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  spastic  constipation,  in  which  a  persistent  abnormally 
increased  tone  of  certain  portions  of  the  intestines,  particularly  of  the  internal 
sphincter  {Frankl-Bochtcart  u,  Frohlich),  exists,  or  in  the  acute  inhibition  of 
all  intestinal  movement  caused  by  a  localized  spasm  of  the  intestinal  muacle 
such  as  occurs  in  ileus  or  intussusception. 

Morphine,  the  constipating  action  of  which  has  long  been  known, 
also  acts  on  the  intestine  at  various  points.  The  constipation  induced 
by  it  is  due  to  several  factors,  one  important  one  being  the  persistent 
closure  of  the  pylorus  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which 
greatly  retards  the  passage  of  the  chyme  into  the  intestine,  thus  les- 
sening the  natural  stimulus  for  peristalsis  iMagivus)y  while  the  tem- 
porary inhibition  of  gastric  and  pancreatic  secretion  produces  a 
similar  effect  {Cohnheim  u.  Modrakowski) ,  In  addition,  morphine 
diminishes  the  excitability  of  the  vagus  endings  and  also  of  the  sen- 
sory nerve-endings  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines  (Jacob j,  Pohl,  Spitzer) 
and  augments  the  spinal  tone  of  the  inhibitory  splanchnic  nerve  (Pal 
ii.  Berggrun,  Spitzer). 

The  above  experimentally  proved  statements  are,  it  is  true,  not 
generally  accepted,  but  have  in  no  way  been  contradicted.  Recently 
they  have  received  a  certain  confirmation  by  the  observation  that  the 
violently  increased  peristalsis  in  the  large  and  small  intestines  caused 
by  decoctions  of  colocynth  is  visibly  quieted  by  morphine,  and  even 
more  efficiently  by  opium,  while  the  accompanying  inflammatory 
transudation  of  fluid  into  the  intestine  is  markedly  diminished  (Padt- 
berg).  On  the  other  hand,  in  cats,  in  which  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  small  intestine  was  causing  abnormally  active  peristalsis,  this 
quieting  effect  of  morphine  could  not  be  observed  (Magnus). 
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It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the  ileocolic  sphincter  is,  like  that 
of  the  pylomSy  tonically  contracted  hy  morphine,  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  the  case. 

Frosn  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  under  certain  conditions  mor- 
phine may  cause  the  intestine  to  become  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
q[iiiet.  Such  a  quieting  of  movements  being  of  essential  value  in 
treating  inflammatory  processes,  not  only  in  the  intestine  but  in  all 
organs,  it  follows  that  opium  is  one  of  the  curative  agents  which  could 
be  spared  in  acute  peritonitis  and  enteritis.  The  fact  that  it 
not  been  possible  to  observe  with  the  X-ray  methods  this  quieting 
of  the  intestine  by  morphine  in  no  way  speaks  against  its  exerting  this 
aetkm,  for  the  effect  of  the  drug  dei>ends  on  the  momentary  tone  and 
fimctional  capacity  of  the  inhibitory  splanchnic  centres  and  nerve- 
endings,  and  we  do  not  as  yet  know  how  these  or  the  automatic 
Anerbach's  centres  behave  in  an  intestine  which  is  inflamed  and 
hjrpenemic*  As,  furthermore,  morphine  also  inhibits  the  secretion 
of  the  succus  entericus,  this  action  will  also  aid  in  causing  constipation 
and  in  quieting  peristalsis.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  in  addition, 
the  general  action  of  morphine  in  relieving  pain  may  also  be  of  value 
in  these  conditions  by  calming  the  patients  and  softening  the  reflexly 
eontnicted  abdominal  muscles,  etc. 

Opium  is  more  efficient  than  pure  morphine  when  the  indication 
is  simply  to  quiet  the  stomach  and  intestine,  for  the  other  alkaloids 
contained  in  opium  also  have  a  constipating  but  almost  no  narcotizing 
action,!  so  that  the  desired  end  may  be  attained  by  a  smaller  X  ai^d 
less  narcotic  dose  of  opium  than  of  pure  morphine  {Ootilieb  u.  v,  d. 
Eeckhaut). 
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CATHARTICS 

Cathartics  are  medicines  which  accelerate  or  bring  about  the 
passage  of  the  intestinal  contents  along  the  alimentary  tract  and  cause 

*  See  the  action  in  irritation  caused  by  colocynth,  p.  192. 

t  At  any  rate  in  cats. 

t  Smaller,  that  is,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  morphine  contained. 
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emptying  of  the  boweL  The  act  of  defecation  is  accomplished  by  the 
simnltaneous  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  rectnm  and  the  opening  of 
the  internal  sphincter  of  the  anns,  while  at  the  same  time  colonic 
peristalsis  is  reflexly  excited.  It  is  not  exactly  known  just  what 
normal  impulses  in  the  rectnm  inangnrate  the  initial  reflex  for  defeca- 
tion, but  probably  a  certain  degree  of  fnlness  and  of  consistency  of 
its  contents  form  the  adequate  stimulus,  although  the  desire  for  stocd 
may  be  present  even  when  the  rectum  is  empty,  as  in  tenesmus,  and, 
on  the  other  band,  may  for  a  long  time  be  lacking  in  spite  of  marked 
and  at  times  in  spite  of  immoderate  distention  by  solid  fecal  matter. 
Probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  excitability  of  the  rectal  reflex 
mechanism  varies  greatly  under  various  conditions. 

Enemata,  etc. — As  a  rule,  defecation  may  be  artificially  excited 
by  strong  local  irritation  of  the  rectum,  produced  either  by  mechanical 
distention  with  a  sufficiently  large  amount  of  fluid  rapidly  injected, 
or  induced  chemically  by  the  employment  of  proi>er  substances. 
Enemata  of  water  act  in  the  former  fashion,  the  coldness  of  the 
fluid  augmenting  the  effect;  while  various  irritating  substances  act 
in  the  latter  fashion,  for  example,  solutions  of  soap  or  soap  cones, 
enemata  of  concentrated  solutions  of  salt,  or,  in  an  especially  oon« 
venient  manner,  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  glycerin,  which,  IQce  the 
salts,  stimulates  the  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane  as  a  result  of 
its  power  of  attracting  water  to  itself.  If  the  fecal  masses  in  the 
colon  and  rectum  are  very  hard,  dry,  and  large,  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  intestine  may  prove  ineffectual,  and  in  such  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  flrst  to  render  these  fecal  concretions  soft  and  slippery. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  gradual  introduction,  at  body  tem- 
perature and  under  the  lowest  possible  pressure,  through  a  rubber 
tube  inserted  as  far  as  possible  into  the  colon,*  of  0.9  per  cent,  sodium 
chloride  solution  containing  a  little  soda,  or  by  injecting  olive  oil 
or  salve-like  paraffin  mixtures  which -are  fluid  at  the  body  temperature 
(Lipowski  u.  Rhode).  Under  these  conditions  the  fluid  may  be 
retained  for  hours  and  soften  the  fecal  concretions. 

Intestinal  Colic. — ^As  a  rule,  stimulation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
does  not  cause  painful  sensation,  and  consequently  chemical  or  mechanical  stimuli 
acting  upon  it  never  directly  cause  pain.  Painful  stimuli  can,  however,  originate 
in  the  peritoneum  when  it  is  markedly  stretched  or  chemically  irritated  by 
inflammatory  products.  Consequently,  violent  peristalsis  of  the  colon  and  rectum, 
when  they  are  filled  with  solid  material,  may  stretch  their  peritoneal  covering 
and  in  this  fashion  cause  pain  or  colic.  In  the  small  intestine,  whose  contents 
are  always  fluid  or  partially  fluid,  even  active  muscular  contractions  do  not 
readily  cause  enough  distention  to  produce  pain,  but  only  enough  to  cause  a 
feeling  of  and  the  noise  resulting  from  the  interrupted  and  irregular  moving 
about  of  the  intestinal  gases. 


♦  [It  has  been  definitely  shown  that  it  is  impossible,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, to  pass  either  soft  or  stiff  tubes  into  the  colon. — ^I^] 
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MANNER  IN  WHICH  CATHARTICS  ACT 

Cathartic  drugs  produce  their  effects  either  by  directly  exciting 
accelerating  the  intestinal  peristalsis  or  by  indirectly  doing  so, 
eitber  by  lessening  the  normal  absorption  or  by  increasing  the  secre- 
tion of  the  intestinal  glands  and  in  this  way  keeping  the  contents  of 
the  intestine  fluid  and  voluminous. 

From  the  character  of  the  stools  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  these  factors,  for  on  the  one  hand  abnormally  active 
peristalsis  does  not  allow  the  intestine  to  concentrate  its  contents  by 
afaeorption  of  the  fluid,  and  on  the  other  the  accumulation  of  abnor- 
mally large  amounts  of  fluid  in  the  intestine  reflexly  excites  active 
I>eristalsis. 

The  quantities  of  fluid  which  under  the  influence  of  the  ingested 
food  are  poured  out  into  the  intestine  in  the  course  of  the  day  and 
which  are  generally  almost  completely  reabsorbed  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  several  litres. 


and  Schmidt  have  estimated  them  as  amounting  in  the  adult  man 
to  9  litres,  composed  of  saliva  1.5  L.,  bile  1.5  L.,  gastric  juice  6  L.,  pancreatic 
hdem  OJZ  Ity  and  succus  intericus  0.2  !#.;  but  here  in  all  probability  the  gastric 
jniee  ia  estimated  at  too  high  a  figure.  According  to  newer  observations  in  man, 
there  are  excreted  in  24  hours:  of  saliva  700-1000  c.c.  or  more  {Tuczek, 
Sommerfeld,  Umber) ^  of  bile  600-000  c.c.  {Ranke,  Wiitich,  Hoppe-Seyler),  pan- 
creatic juice  600-SOO  c.c.  {Pfaff),  gastric  juice  1000-2000  c.c.  (Gldsaner),  in  all 
»-4!^  litres. 

Prom  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  even  comparatively  slight 
interference  with  the  reabsorption  may  result  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fluid  material  reaching  the  rectum  to  cause  a  soft  or  diarrhoeal 
stooL  When  the  absorption  is  entirely  inhibited,  as  in  cholera,  con- 
tinual diarrhceal  movements  occur,  interrupted  by  short  periods  of 
rest^  and,  as  a  result,  the  body  loses  an  enormous  amount  of  fluid  and 
the  blood  becomes  markedly  concentrated  (Schmidt).  Under  these 
conditions  the  fluid  material  evacuated  corresponds  exactly  in  its 
chemical  constitution  to  normal  succus  entericus  (p.  171). 

Essential  Properties  op  Cathartics. — In  order  for  a  substance 
to  be  suitable  for  use  as  a  cathartic,  it  should  not  act  appreciably 
upon  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  but  should  become  active  only 
when  it  reaches  the  intestine,  where,  under  the  influence  of  its  new 
environment,  it  is  transformed  into  a  substance  which  can  excite  peri- 
stalsis or  secretory  activity.  According  as  this  transformation  occurs 
in  the  small  intestine  or  only  after  the  drucf  reaches  the  large  gut,  it 
will  develop  its  cathartic  action  in  the  small  intestine  or  in  the  large 
intestine.  In  the  small  intestine  the  alkaline  succus  entericus,  bile,  and 
pancreatic  secretion,  with  its  fat-splitting  ferment,  are  responsible 
for  such  transformations,  while  in  the  colon  they  result  from  chemical 
reactions,  more  particularly  from  reductions  due  to  the  activity  of 
putrefactive  bacteria 
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Under  Domud  oonditionB  putrefmction  does  not  oecar  in  tlie  mall  mi,  but 
only  below  the  ileocecal  Talre,  as  is  evideneed  hy  the  preseaoe  of  Hfi  in  the  lugt 
and  its  absence  in  the  amall  intestine. 

As  all  cathartic  actions  are  due  to  reactions  taking  place  mi  the 
surface  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  efficiency  of  cathartic 
drugs  will  be,  at  least  in  part,  dependent  on  the  extent  to  whieh 
they  are  able  to  act  throughout  the  intestine.  IVom  this  it  may  be 
concluded  that  cathartics  must  be  absorbed  only  with  difficulty  or  not 
at  all,  and  that  those  acting  in  the  small  intestine  must  pass  along 
through  at  least  the  largest  portion  of  it  while  the  othi^B  must  be 
able  to  reach  the  colon. 

From  these  points  of  yiew  the  cathartics  may  in  general  terms  be 
arranged  in  the  following  groups : 

1.  Groups  intebpebing  wtth  the  absobption  throuohout  thr 
WHOLE  INTESTINE. — ^lu  this  group  are  included  those  substances  wb^<^^ 
act  osmotically,  such  as  the  poorly  absorbable  salts  and  sugars  b^^ 
also  calomel.     According  to  circumstances  and  the  concentra^ioiiS 
administered,  they  produce  their  ^ect  in  from  one  to  twenty  hoixj* 
and  with  more  or  less  rumbling  of  the  bowels  but  without  much  c<>^^^- 

2.  Drugs  whose  chief  action  is  on  tHE  motob  functions  of  t*^ 
SMALL  INTESTINE. — Thesc  iucludc  Certain  oils,  colocynthin,  and  a  ixVMSMSi' 
ber  of  resinous  acids,  and  act  in  from  2  to  4  hours  with  more  or  1^^ 
rumbling  of  the  bowel  but  without  colic. 

3.  DbUGS  which  owe  THEIE  effects  ESSENTIALLY  TO  THEIB  ACTT^^^ 
ON    THE    MOVEMENTS    OF    THE    LABGE    INTESTINE. — lu    this    gTOUp    «-    ^ 

sulphur,  the  anthracene  derivatives,  and  phenolphthalein.  They  «^--^^ 
in  about  10-15  hours  without  causing  rumbling  of  the  bowels  but  oft^^" 
causing  colicky  pains. 
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1.  CATHARTICS  INTERFERING  WITH  ABSORPTION 
GROUP  OF  SALINE  CATHARTICS 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  solutions  of  eiystalloids  diffusing 
poorly  are  in  general  poorly  absorbed  (Hober,  Koranyi,  Richter),  and, 
inasmuch  as,  owing  to  their  power  of  attracting  water,  they  are  able 
to  retain  their  water  of  solution  and  even  at  times  to  increase  it, 
they  prevent  or  retard  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  with  which  they  are 
administered  or  that  resulting  from  secretion  in  the  small  intestine. 
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Consequently,  they  cause  the  aecumulatioii  in  the  intestine  of  abnor- 
mally large  amounts  of  fluid,  which  pass  into  the  colon  and  reelura 
and  produce  watery  fecal  discharges.  This  action  is  aided  and  aug- 
mented by  the  increased  intestinal  secretion  which  results  from  the 
reflex  stimulation  of  the  intestinal  glands  by  the  concentrated  salt 
fiolation.  In  this  fashion  the  sulphates,  NajSOj,  or  Glauber's  salts, 
and  MgSO,.  or  Epsotn  salts,  act  as  particularly  effective  cathartics. 

Tbis  eoDception  of  tbe  faslijon  in  which  the  ealine  catbarticg  act,  which  is 
i^ffd  upon  the  inresti  gat  ions  of  Buchheim  and  bia  oollatoratara.  and  particu- 
lar!; on  those  of  Matthtio  Bay.  finds  its  proofi  in  man;?  (acte,  but  particularly 
in  the  fact  that  the  fluid  bowel  tDovements  resulting  from  the  administrBtion 
of  ealine  cathartics  possess  tlie  cbaracteriatic  properties  of  normal  intestinal 
•ecretion  in  both  Iheir  fermentative  properties  and  their  chemical  compoaition, 
which  dtfTers  quite  aa  much  from  that  of  an  iaSammatorj'  transudate  or  exudate 
a*  from  that  of  a  fluid  diluted  simply  as  a  result  of  osmotic  dilTuaion  from  the 
tiMurs.  In  every  particular  they  correspond  very  closely  to  normal  succus 
entcricus  olitained  from  intestinal  fistula,  as  ia  shuwD  by  the  following  table: 
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CTry  haa  recently  investigated  in  human  subjects  the  action  of  Apenta  water, 
wkM  (ontaina  about  15.5  gtn.  Ka^O.  and  3.0  gm.  NaCl  per  litre,  and  of  wilutiona 
«l  Biagiie«ium  sulphate,  in  which  he  determined  the  composition  of  the  evacuated 
(•CM*  His  Gndings  have  led  bim  to  conclude  that  large  amounts  of  water  are 
tnxatttA  iu  the  intestine  by  a  sort  of  capillary  transudation,  for  he  found  these 
•tooli  to  contain  very  small  amounts  of  fermenta,  and  he  therefore  concluded  that 
tba  accrcliona  of  the  intestinal  glands  made  up  but  a  very  small  portion  of  tbe 
tfaid  evacuated-  However,  it  lias  not  yet  been  determined  whether  or  not  these 
fenKBLs  are  not  In  lar^epart  weakened  or  destroyed  during  their  paaaage  throurii 
tk*  UriTd  inb-atine  (ffrober),  and.  moreover,  the  sodium  and  chlorine  cont«nU  of 
th«  ftnids  evacuated,  even  in  Cry'a  eaperiments,  correspond  quite  closely  to  that 
a(  tW  Bortnal  Intentinal  secretion, 

VarlooB  other  authors,  and  comparalively  recently  MacCallutn,  have 
MiwM  tliat  the  aalincn  after  absorption  into  tbe  blood 'stimulate  tbe  motor 
«Bi|  aarrtitory  mnchaniiima  of  the  intestinal  wall  and  in  this  fashion  cause 
diarrbir*.  However,  in  contradiction  to  tbis  view,  it  has  recently  once  more 
Ivea  daflnlti-ly  shown  that  iotravenous  or  subcutaneous  injections  of  saline  eathar- 
tMs  do  not  cause  diarrhira.  but  that  when  concentrated  solutions  are  used  the? 
Actually  cauan  peniatrnt  constipation,  for  by  causinR  an  increased  diunwu 
they  dehrdratf  Ibc  blood  and  tissues  quite  markedly  iFrankl,  Aurr).  However, 
1  if  T«*7  lariiv  amounts  of  dilute  salt  solutions  be  administered  subcutaneouily, 
t  lufE  a  portion  of  tliis  may  lie  excreted  into  the  intestine  that  it  nxcit*! 
"w».  just  a*  it  docs  when  adtninistered  internally.  Further,  it  a  concm- 
1  salt  solution  be  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  it.  like  otlier 
(  substanMS.  may  cause  a  more  or  leas  violent  local  irritation,  which 
rMWsly  mu-"  hyperemia  and  utimulation  of  the  intestinee  Innervated  from 
tm  ••gment  of  th«   ipina)   cord,  and   in   this   fashion   cause   a  dlarrho* 


I 
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(Hag).  From  other  portions  of  the  skin,  howerer,  tliia  reflex  cannot  be 
obtained. 

il acCallum's  aaaumptjun  was  based  on  the  observation  that  intrsveuoaB 
injettionB  of  very  amall  araountd  of  Glauber's  or  Epaom  salts,  or  tbe  painting 
of  an  exposed  loop  of  the  intestiDe  with  such  solutions,  excited  a  muacular  v»n- 
tractton  of  the  gat  and  a  secretion  bj  the  mucous  membrane.  \\'bi]c  it  is 
true  that  this  effect  may  be  regularly  obtained  bj  the  local  application  of  such 
solutions,  intravenous  injections  are  only  occasionally  followed  by  such  effect, 
and,  even  when  it  does  occur,  tbe  motor  stimulation  lasta  only  a  few  aeconda, 
or  at  tbe  moat  a  few  minutes,  and  exerts  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  trans- 
portation downward  of  the  intestinal  contents  or  their  evacuation  (FranUi. 
Fadlbcrg  baa  also  recently  confirmed  the  correctness  of  Buchheim's  viewa. 

In  anotlier  indirect  connection,  however,  WacC'o Hum's  belief  in  the  specific 
chemical  activity  of  tbe  saline  cathartics  finds  a  support  and  basia.  Aa  already 
mentioned  (see  foot-note,  p-  175).  Wallace  and  Cvahnjf  bave  looked  upon  tbe 
calcium -precipitating  power  of  the  satinea  as  one  of  tbe  causal  factors  in  their 
cathartic  action,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  intestinal  wall  is  deprived*  of  its 
calcium  by  those  anions  which  precipitate  calcium,  among  which  is  the  anion 
which  is  formed  from  castor  oil.  This  removal  of  calcium  probably  au^ents 
quite  generally  the  effect  of  motor  and  secretory  stimuli  (/.  Loeb,  Chiari  u. 
Friihlich). 

The  concentration  of  the  saline  solvtions  exerts  an  important 
influence  on  their  behavior  and  their  eflfeeta  in  the  intestine,  for  the 
following  reasons.  High  concentrations  (for  XajSO,  10-25  per  cent.l 
combine  with  and  hold  fast  large  amounts  of  the  graduallv  secreted 
gastric  juice,  and  continue  to  do  this  until  the  salt  concentration  has 
sunk  to  about  3  per  cent.  When  this  dilution  has  been  attained, 
the  solution  has  lost  its  power  of  combining  with  the  water  or,  what  in 
this  case  means  almost  the  same  thing,  has  lost  the  power  of  preventing 
absorption,  and  in  fact  a  portion  of  such  a  diluted  solution  is  absorbed 
and  enters  the  blood,  although  by  far  the  larger  portion  leaves  the 
intestine  in  the  watery  stools.  As  the  dilution  of  the  saline  solution — 
that  is  to  say,  the  augmentation  of  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  intes- 
tine— results  practically  only  from  the  gradual  secretion  of  the 
digestive  juices,  it  may  take  many  hours  before  the  quantity  becomes 
lar^  enough  to  produce  a  diarrhceal  evacuation.  Por  example,  after 
the  administration  of  the  dry  salt  to  a  doy,  defecation  occurs  only  after 
about  25  hours,  and,  after  the  administration  of  a  20  per  cent,  solutioa 
to  man,  only  after  IG  hours.  Moreover,  catharsis  is  produced  by  salts 
thus  administered  only  if  the  intestine  is  able  to  furnish  a  sufficiently 
large  amount  of  secretions,  and  this  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
water  present  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues.  If  the  dog  has  recaved 
no  fluid  and  only  dry  food  for  one  or  two  days,  the  secretions  of  the 
alimentary  tract  are  so  scanty  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  Glauber's 
Bait  may  be  administered  without  producing  any  catharsis. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diluted  (5  per  oent,  nr  less)  solution  be 
administered,  it  does  not  retain  the  fluid  secreted  by  tbe  digestive 

•  Tlie  calcium  is  in  part  actually  removeil  and  in  part  precipitated  in  insolu- 
ble form  in  the  tissuea  forming  the  intestinal  wall.  Calomel  also  produces 
a  similar  diminution  of  the  calcium  content  of  the  intestinal  walls. 
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,  and  ctmseqnently  does  not  increase  in  amount,  bat  in  fact  is 
aomewhat  diminished,  because  a  portion  of  the  dilute  solution  under- 
goes abaorption.  If  the  amount  administered  was  by  itself  large 
encm^,  the  nnabsorbed  portioD  passes  rapidly  into  the  colon  and 
canaes  a  diarriioeal  stool,  which  may  c<msequently  occur  very  soon, 
in  1-2  hoars,  and  which  is  quite  uninflneneed  by  the  water  content 
of  the  blood  and  tissues. 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  effect  of  concentrated  and  dilute  solutions 
is  quite  different.  After  administration  of  a  laxative  dose,  for  example 
20  gm.  Na^SOf,  in  concentrated  solution,  a  diarrhoeal  evacuation  foU 
lows  in  10-20  hours  and  water  is  removed  from  the  body,  but  after 
administration  of  a  small  dose  in  dilute  solution, — e.g.,  5  per  cent., 
that  is  to  say  in  a  large  amount  of  water, — diarrhcea  follows  in  1-2 
honra,  and  the  water  content  of  the  body  is  not  affected.  These  effecte 
may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  determining  the  red-cell  content  of 
the  blood  before  and  after  the  administration  of  the  salts  (see  Fig.  15) . 
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ti^ej  SH9iac  i#t  a±ai2:is:*?^2  i.  olir:*  KcntSxis,  sadi  as  the 
cfiitnit  iLzi**rTtl  -rx-i^Tt  Eiii  tiiEi.  'VTi'z.  Tifcfj  are  employed  to  prodn 
6A}  onrjOL.  z»  ir  zrrc^rr.  tiifr-  mofL^I  bt  ettesi  odIj  in  ecmeentnte 
vicrtjai.     Xbcueerzz.  si^^hc^-    '^cy  .  -v^Dck  is  sohible  in  an 
igg-rcr  *.f  -rxvir.  tiic  '-ijezi*-i  Tyiar'yiBi.  ir.  siilstinee  are  the  best 


ti2^  ftatiiflr  'vriL  hi»  iirrcicirr*:  hriiio.  i&ftrieercB  isalpbBSe  cama  the  body 
>JK  fc  *«:rtL3.  iLibinij:.'!  ic  n*  aVi"       Ti.i»  k  ctk  to  iLe  fact  that,  as 
M  :3i  yti.n  6*^r'.tTO'.M^  vr  ijfl»  cariios-i?  arid  i^  tiie  iatestine.  eauidcrable 
rf  •LJj'i.vrj'-  w.\i  *r*  ».--*iir-»tc.  -r-ij-.i  ^rt  Im1€t  excreted  in  the  urines  combi 
vrtx  »>2a  &11I  rTTTTiig^  irii'A  is   6«r:T*d  from  tlie  body.    QnaiititatiTe 
flsaDasws.  1^  tL*^  f^Jvirzrjf  a^^f  aaf  iLe  Earneshmi  ^creted  in  the  urine  on 
tnok  fjxidr:  >.'!:%  feij'.T*  tLat  tbt  FiLlxl^ri?  acid  exezeted  in  the  mine  is  suffici 
Ut   vrrtT^'jK    aV.r-jt    tes    liz.^    tbe    amcmzit    of    magsesimn    excreted.    It 
tanis  cleu'  tiikt  v^.ti  ti««r  ciTt:^:^*^  a-trr.ir  f^ratiom  cf  this  salt  the  body  will  1 
BxjTk  CT  1«»«  aljcali.    TLls  it  is  able  to  Fnpport  for  a  time  br  utilizing  am 
Sot  ti*e  ti^ffatTmllLktkfJk  cf  ti«  excels  of  salpbnrie  acid,  but  it  is  not  imposii 
tlttt  vi^s  EpfOEQ  *ArU  are  pertincntlT  takm  the  organism  may  suffer  so' 
damaiin;  as  a  r^solt  of  rich  constant  loss  of  alkali,  and  in  practice  it  is 
cosU/Itj,  vb^n  T2fcin;r  c>a::n^  cathartics  for  long  periods  of  time,  almost  alwayap. 
emptor  tb<nn  in  mlicx^T*:^  containing  alkaline  carbonates,  such  as  are  preoen^. 
the  natural  spring  waters  of  Carlsbad,  Marienbad.  etc 

Effects  on  Utilization  of  Food, — Inasmnch  as  the  small  intefite-'^Jcie 
nsoally  contains,  in  addition  to  the  digestive  jnices,  more  or  less  £c:^^od, 
an  accelerated  emptying  of  the  bowel  and  an  interference  with.  ^ 
afjftorption  must  exert  an  nnfavorable  eflfect  upon  the  utiUzatio'*^^^'*^  ^^ 
the  food  iDgested.  According  to  the  analyses  available,  it  is  espec^^--  *^ 
the  utilization  of  fats  which  suffers,  this  being  due  not  only  t(^ 
cathartic  action  of  the  magnesium  salts  but  also  to  the  fact  that:::^' — ' 
fatty  acids  and  magnesia  form  insoluble  and  consequently  una! 
able  Hoaps.  While  this  interference  with  the  utilization  of  food  is 
verj"  great,  it  is  an  accessory  factor  in  the  reduction  of  weight  ob 
by  th(!  use  of  various  salines. 

Effect   on  Intestinal  Flora, — Finally,   among  the  effects  of 
thorouj^h  evaciuation  and  flushing  of  the  intestine  by  cathartics, 
tion  should  be  made  of  their  power  of  removing  from  it  bacteria  ^ 
their  il<»c()nii)osition  products,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  nume 
flymptoiiiH  of  (lisoaae  are  due  to  the  absorption  of  toxic  substances  f 
th*^  iiitestino.  which  give  rise  to  the  so-called  auto-intoxication.    I 
attomptJ4  to  jKH'omplish  disinfection,  not  to  speak  of  sterilizatf" 
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of  the  intestine  by  the  administration  of  disinfectants  have  proved 
unavailing  {Stern),  the  moat  efficient  means  of  removing  pathogenic 
micro-organisms  is  repeated  catharsis.  Calomel  appears  to  be  the 
cathartic  best  adapted  for  this  indication,  as  its  cathartic  action  starts 
in  the  small  intestine  and  extends  throughout  the  whole  len^h  of  the 
bowel,  and  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  some  bacterieidaJ  powera* 

Effects  on  the  Liver. — It  is  possible  that  such  cleansing  of  the  intes- 
tine plays  an  important  role  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrhs  by  Carlsbad  or  other  saline  waters. 
It  appears  not  improbable  that  under  such  conditions  the  increased 
blood-flow  through  the  vessels  of  the  intestine  and  of  the  liver,  as  also 
the  local  salt  action  of  the  sodium  sulphate  and  the  soda,  which  are 
absorbed  into  the  blood  and  lymph,  may  also  play  an  important  part 
in  producing  curative  etfeels.  The  favorable  effect  of  the  salinfr 
cathartics  in  diabetes  mellitus  is  much  more  difficult,  in  fact  practically 
impossible,  to  explain. 

This  Increased  blood  flow  through  the  whole  porta]  system  resulting  from 
Otr  BctioQ  of  the  cathartics  nMrraaarily  causes  a  correspondingly  diminished 
blood  flow  in  other  organs,  eiich  as  the  lungs,  heart,  etc.  This  has  been  spoken 
of  as  determ [nation  to  the  intestine,  and  is  oft^n  employed  as  a  eurative  or 
■jinptomaticatlj  favorable  action  in  hyperiEinia  of  the  brain  or  of  tlie  thoracic 

The  chief  drugs  of  this  group  used  in  practice  are  as  follows: 
the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  particularly  Ql.vi.'BEr's  s-vlt  or  sooitm 
BCij'HATE,  N'a,SO,  -j-  lOHjO,  or  -\-  IH^O,  containing  according  to  the 
amoont  of  its  water  of  erystalliEation  44  or  8S  per  cent,  sodium 
anlpbate,  and  Epsom  balt,  or  m.wnesium  sui.pe.vTE,  MgSO,  +  7II.0, 
containing  about  50  per  cent,  magnesium  sulphate.  These  two  salts, 
of  1.5-30  gm.  taken  at  one  time  or  at  short  intervals,  are 
|cfllei«ut  laxatives. 

All  the  sulphates  if  they  remain  long  in  the  large  intestine  undergo 
wdnction,  with  production  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  an  effect  which 
oMtaionally  leads  to  disagreeable  borborj-gmus  and  datulence. 

A»  Jtntidotfi. — As  sulphuric  acid  forms  insoluble  lalta  with  barium  and 
d,  tb«  soluble  sulphates  may  serve  as  chemical  antidotes  in  lead  or  barium 
3iany  toxie  substances,  particularly  the  phonola.  ore  conjugated  in  the 
with  sulphuric  acid  from  non-toxtc  compounds,  and  consequently  it 
^tm  v*va  belisred  tliat  in  carbolic  acid  poisoning  it  was  possible  to  facilitate  or 
•unmt  th«  distoxication  of  the  absorbed  carbolic  acid  by  administering  the 
■n^balca.  However,  neither  clinical  experience  nor  laboratory  experiments 
fttratah  rridenrc  that  such  is  the  ease   {Tauber). 

Sodium  sulphate  is  the  most  important  ingredient  of  the  waters  of 
Marieobad,  Carlsbail,  and  Tarasp.  while  magnesium  sulphate  is  the 
most  important  ingredient  of  numerous  so-called  bitter  wnt«>rs,  among 
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which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Friedriehshall,  Mergentheim,  Apenta^ 
Hunyadi  Janos,  etc.  Artificial  Carlsbad  salts  are  a  mixture  of  salts 
corresponding  approximately  to  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating 
Carlsbad  water  and  contain  about  44  per  cent.  Na^SO^  +  IH^O ;  6.0 
gm.  of  these  artificial  salts  in  one  litre  of  water  roughly  represent  the 
natural  Carlsbad  water.  Magnesium  sulphate  is  partially  decomposed 
in  the  intestine  by  the  carbonates  of  the  intestinal  secretions,  and 
bicarbonate  of  magnesium  is  formed,  which  possesses  the  same  power 
of  attracting  water  and  of  causing  catharsis  as  does  the  original  salt. 
When  this  occurs,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  in  large  part  eliminated  in  the 
urine,  temporarily  increasing  its  acidity  (Hay)  (see  p.  200). 

Calcined  magnesia  or  magnesia  usta,  although  almost  entirely 
insoluble,  is  transformed  in  the  intestine  into  the  bicarbonate  and 
thus  acts  S3  a  cathartic.  On  account  of  its  freedom  from  taste  or 
other  harmful  actions,  this  drug  may  be  readily  administered  to  sus- 
ceptible patients  or  to  small  children,  and  may  also  be  used  with  advan- 
tage to  neutralize  acids  in  the  stomach  and  the  intestine,  or  in  poison- 
ing by  metallic  salts,  to  precipitate  the  metallic  oxides  out  of  their 
solutions  or  more  or  less  absorbable  compounds,  and  in  this  fashion 
to  render  them  harmless,  at  least  for  a  time. 

A8  Antidote  for  Arsenic. — With  arsenous  acid  magnesia  forms  a  Tery  in- 
soluble salt,  and  consequently  it  is  commonly  used,  usually  in  combmation  with 
iron  hydroxide,  as  an  antidote  in  arsenical  poisoning.  However,  experiments  on 
animals  poisoned  with  lethal  doses  of  arsenic  have  indicated  the  uselessness  of 
this  treatment  {de  Bucher). 

Toxio  Action  of  Magnesium. — If  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  magnesium 
salts  are  very  poisonous,  even  a  few  decigrammes  administered  intravenously 
to  large  animals  being  sufficient  to  paralyze  the  respiratory  centre.  When  fol- 
lowing subcutaneous  injection  the  toxic  action  develops  gradually,  the  respira- 
tory paralysis  is  preceded  by  a  complete  narcosis  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
which  after  0.&-0.9  gm.  MgOl,  per  kilogramme  of  body  weight  lasts  some  hours, 
and  then  gradually  disappears  as  the  salt  is  excreted.  Intravenous  injection  of 
calcium  salts  overcomes  this  narcosis  almost  instantaneously  (Meltzer  u.  Auer). 
Lower  animals  also  are  narcotized  and  paralyzed  without  primary  stimulation 
by  salts  of  magnesia,  a  fact  which  is  well  known  to  zoologists  and  utilized  by 
them  for  the  fixation  of  animal  organisms  in  natural  free  positions  {Lee  and 
P.  Mayer). 

[Boos  has  called  attention  to  the  very  real  danger  of  serious  or 
fatal  poisoning  from  the  absorption  of  magnesium  sulphate  which  has 
been  given  to  induce  catharsis  and  which  has  failed  to  act.  The  trans- 
lator is  convinced  that  he  has  seen  evidence  of  such  toxic  actions, 
particularly  in  cases  of  postoperative  ileus.  As  sodium  sulphate  is 
equally  eflBcient  and  quite  harmless,  it  should  be  given  the  preference 
in  any  cases  in  which  there  is  possibility  of  intestinal  obstruction  or 
paresis. — Tr.] 

Among  OTiiER  saline  cathartics  are  sodium  phosphate, 
NaoHP04  +  12HoO,  containing  40  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  used  in  dosage 
of  '20-40  gm. ;  the  rather  insoluble  potassium  bitartrate,  KHC4H40«, 
used  in  dosage  of  5.0-10.0  gm.,  the  readily  soluble  Seignette  salt. 
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potassium  and  sodium  tartrate,  KNaC4H^0«,  +  4H2O,  dose  15.0- 
30.0  gm.,  and  also  the  citrates  of  the  alkalies.  Tamarind,  containing 
large  amounts  of  organic  acids,  and  mannite  also  produce  their  laxa- 
tive action  in  a  similar  fashion. 
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CALOMEL 

Calomel,    the    mild    chloride    of    mercury,    mercurous    chloride 
f-,^    pA  should  also  be  considered  here. 


It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  tasteless  white  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic 
crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  By  the  rapid  cooling  of  its  vapor,  it  may 
be  obtained  as  a  very  fine,  almost  entirely  amorphous  powder.  The  name  calomel 
waa  given  on  account  of  the  beautiful  black  color  produced  by  treating  calomel 

with  ammonia,  according  to  the  formula  ^^  +  2NH,  =  Hg  ( NH,C1 ) ,  +  Hg. 

By  contact  with  the  tissue  fluids,  calomel  is  transformed  into 
soluble  mercuric  compounds,  probably  albuminates,  which,  without 
causing  an  acute  local  toxic  action,  are  absorbed,  and  produce  a  mer- 
curial action  which  develops  very  gradually.  In  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  intestine,  this  action  causes  a  stimulation 
of  glandular  secretions  and  inhibition  of  absorption,  so  that  under 
proper  conditions  it  causes  salivation  and  the  accumulation  of  large 
amounts  of  fluid  in  the  intestine,  with  the  evacuation  of  watery 
stools. 

Mercurial  salivation  may  be  suppressed  by  atropine,  as  may  also  the 
diarrhoea  caused  by  it.  The  actions  on  the  salivary  glands  appear  to  be  due  to 
a  specific  pilocarpine-like  stimulation  of  their  secretory  nerves. 
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iz,  ti-r  i:L'.^-'.JLr.  ml  ■-Ir  fi::  :li.:.  1:  ".his  nuii  is  not  rapidlv  enouc 
^^i.rLi.'r'i  :r:=i  rli  Iirrr  izT^fninr.  a  lir^  r^jnicn  of  it  will  be  reab^^ 
s-.r-.r-i  fr-n  -.Ir  ::'.:-  ani  -s-ill  :-.iuve  hvirs-nia  and  resnltine  diuresis 
-m:  •:r.[l^l.r  i  rxj-rrlnrnts  .    Tris   ii-iresis  (>?:iirs  the  more  rapidly 
a^i  :>  a  iTri'-rr  -^i:-!.:  -.i-r  mrr-i-  rapidly  the  blood  is  able  to  replae^s^ 
from  *L^  t:-s*-:t-=  :h-:  -^ratrrr  Ic?s:  as  :he  result  of  the  secretion  into  the^^^ 
sTr-fc'.l  :r.t>??f'.:r.'T    JilI  this  is  e^pe-iially  th-?  case  in  the  presence  of  a  gen 
fr&l  ana??arra  .  i-  r  then  the  ::'.;:d  a^'S-i^rbed  from  the  colon  is  added  to 
the  h\fxA  ar.d  ca-xses  a  marked  hydrarmia.  Moreover,  this  general  effect  - 
i.s  the  frreater,  th».-  more  slo'vly  the  colon  is  emptied  by  defecation. 
C'linif^al  exp-rience  ha.s  tancrht  lis  that  calomel  causes  a  marked  diu- 
nrsis  where  th'-se  various  essential  conditions  are  present, — i.e.^  in  cases 
witli  tr^'Ufrnl  anasarca  and  functionally  capable  kidnej^s,  and  espe- 
cially when  Ihf  onVunf]  has  been  eiven  tocrether  with  opiimi,  which 
either  rrtanis  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  or  entirely  prevents  it. 
On  the  kidnny  itself,  it  appears  that  calomel,  to  the  extent  to  which 

•  Arch,  (hi  PJivMiol.  norm,  ct  path.,  1807,  vol.  9,  p.  562. 
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'  it  is  absorbed  in  soluble  modifications,  does  not  aet  differently  than 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  many  other  metallic  salts,  in  very  ainall 
amounts  causing  hj'penemia  and  irritation  and  in  lar^re  amounts  pro- 
ducing serious  damage.  In  the  presence  of  nephritis  it  should,  there- 
fore, not  be  given  (see  chapter  on  Diuresis,  p.  356).  [Many  will 
disagree  with  this  sweeping  statement. — Tr.]  All  the  other  slowly 
developing  actions  of  calomel  administered  internally  or  subcutane- 
ously  and  intramuscularly  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  mercurial 
componnds.  For  further  details  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  chapter 
<m  etiotropic  drugs. 

n.  CATHARTICS  ACTING  CHIEFLY  ON  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE 

Neutral  fats  are  passed  throug:h  the  stomach  without  nndei^ing 
appreciable  decomposition,  but  are  saponified  in  the  small  intestine. 
The  soaps  formed  from  the  animal  and  most  of  tho  vegetable  fats  act 
as  very  mild  irritants  to  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  accelerating 
peristalsis  only  when  administered  in  considerable  amounts.  In  this 
fashion  20-30  gm.  butter  taken  on  a  fasting  stomach  may  produce 
a  mild  laxative  effect.  However,  the  soap  formed  from  castor  oil 
in  the  intestine  acts  as  a  specific  excitant  of  the  peristalsis  of  the  small 
intestine. 

Oleum  bicini,  or  castor  oil,  is  obtained  by  crushing  the  eastor-oil 
bean,  and  by  repeated  filtration  is  freed  from  various  impurities, — 
among  others,  from  the  poisonous  proteid  ricin.  It  has  a  fiat,  repul- 
«ve  taste,  and  in  many  individuals  causes  nausea,  probably  because 
it  is  decomposed,  although  only  to  a  small  extent,  in  the  stomach. 
lU  irrilant  action  in  the  small  intestine  is  not  intense,  and  never 
enough  to  cause  inflammatory  irritation,  chiefly  because  these  ricinus 
Boeps  are  absorbed  in  the  small  intestine,  so  that  their  action  is  not 
penistent.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  a  sufiiciently  powerful  effect  on 
th«  peristalsis  is  usually  produced,  for  it  acts  on  a  very  lai^  portion 
of  the  intestine,  as  it  passes  along  the  gut  very  gradually  and  is  only 
gradually  saponified  (11.  Meyer).  Doses  of  15,0-30.0  gm.  are  followed 
after  G-IO  hours  by  one  or  two  soft  stools  without  colic.  Castor  oil 
hardly  ever  reaches  the  large  intestine,  and  consequently  produces  no 
cffwU  npon  it  (.Vagmis).  It  may,  therefore,  without  fear  be  pre- 
aeribed  for  pregnant  women. 

CaoTON  OIL,  oleum  crotonis,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Croton 
Uglhmi,  coDtaina  erotonolcic  acid,  partly  in  a  free  state,  and  other 
nnknown  auhstances.  Consequently,  wherever  applied,  tJiia  drug 
eanan  violent  irritation  and  infiammation.  In  doses  of  5.0-20.0  mg. 
(maximal  dose,  0.05  gra.  per  dose)  it  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative. 
■When  purifled  by  alcohol,  croton  oil  is  neutral  in  reaction,  tasteless, 
aitd  DDirritating.  but,  owing  to  its  saponification  in  the  intestine, 
this  b  doKa  of  0.05  gm.  causes  violent  diarrhcea  (Buckheim  u. 
:rkk). 
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Certain  resinous  acids  appear  to  act  similarly  to  riciiKdeic  acid. 
Among  these  are  the  resins  present  in  the  tuberous  root  of  IpomcBa 
jalapa  (Jalap)  and  in  the  root  of  Convolvulus  scammonia  (Scam- 
mony)  and  many  others.     These  are  all  acid  anhydrides  of  a  gin- 
cosidal  nature,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  which  after  reaching 
the  intestine  are  transformed  by  the  alkaline  secretions,  particularly 
by  the  bile,  into  soluble  and  active  substances.     They  then  excite 
violent  peristalsis  of  the  small  intestine  and  perhaps  also  increase 
secretion,  and  consequently  the  intestinal  contents  are  rapidly  foroed 
along  into  the  colon.    As,  however,  these  resins  are  absorbed  or  de- 
stroyed only  after  they  reach  the  large  intestine,  they  cause  increased 
peristalsis  here  also,  with  colic  and  a  resulting  hypersemia  and  reflex 
stimulation  of  the  other  pelvic  organs.    Consequently,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  harmless  as  castor  oil. 

In   this   class   belongs   the   fruit   of    Citrullus   colocynthis,  the 
active  principle  of  which  is  the  exceedingly  bitter  glucoside  coloqni- 
thin,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  which  in  small  doses,  1.O-5.0  ( !) 
eg.  of  the  extract  per  dose,  causes  increased  secretion  or  outpouring 
of  fluid  into  the  small  intestine  and  probably  also  in  the  large  intea- 
tine,  and  accelerates  the  peristalsis,  while  in  large  doses  it  caused 
vomiting  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  it** 
stomach  and  intestine  (see  p.  192). 

Similar  to  this  is  gamboge,  a  gum  resin  obtained  from  Garcinj:^^^ 
hanburii,  which,  in  addition  to  gum,  contains  as  its  active  princip.    ^^ 
an  acid  which  in  small  doses  causes  a  watery,  painless  diarrhcea,  and 
large  doses  colic  and  gastro-enteritis,  and  at  times  abortion. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  podophyllin,  a  resin  obtains 
from  Podophyllum  peltatum,  the  active  principle  of  which  is  a  crystal-" 
line  podophyllotoxin,  which  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water.    It  i-^ 
used  in  chronic  constipation  in  doses  of  1.0-5.0  eg.,  and  in  larger  dose^ 
(0.1  gm.  maximal  single  dose)   as  a  drastic  cathartic,  which,  when 
given  in  too  large  doses,  causes  violent  gastro-enteritis.    Podophyllo- 
toxin and  colocynthin,  even  when  given  subcutimeously,  cause  diar- 
rhoea and  at  times  gastro-enteritis,  and  at  the  same  time  they  cause 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  abscess  at  the  site  of  injection.    They 
are  therefore  unsuitable  for  subcutaneous  administration. 

Euonymin,  a  cathartic  resin  contained  in  Euonymus  atropurpnreua,  is 
obtained  as  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  water  to  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
crude  drug.  After  precipitation  of  euonymin  from  this  solution,  it  still  contains 
a  glucoside  which  acts  not  as  a  cathartic,  but  which  exerts  a  digitalis  action  on 
the  heart  {Romm). 
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IIL  CATHARTICS  ACTING  CHIEFLY  ON  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE 

This  group  is  composed  of  a  number  of  drugs  which  all  contain 
ktliraqiiinone  derivatives,  and  particularly  emodin,  a  trioxymethyl 
anthraquinone, 

CH,  OH  CH, 

m 

or 


OH 


OH 


OH 


and,  in  still  larger  amounts,  substances  which  are  mostly  glucosidal 
in  nature,  and  from  which,  by  hydrolysis  or  oxidation,  different  oxy- 
methyl  anthraquinones  are  formed  in  the  intestine  ( Tschirch  ^ ) .  These 
letive  EMODiNS  are  formed  by  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  the  glucosides 
of  senna,  rhubarb,  and  the  different  species  of  Frangula,  and  by 
deavage  and  oxidation  of  certain  constituents  of  aloes. 

The  oxyanthraquinones  i>ossess  the  power  of  electively  exciting 
peristaltic  movements  of  the  large  intestine,  while  they  do  not  appear 
to  produce  any  effect  on  the  small  gut.  Magnus  has  shown  that  they 
exert  their  action  locally  in  the  wall  of  the  large  intestine.  Conse- 
q[iiently,  small  doses  cause  only  the  evacuation  of  soft  not  completely 
ecmeentrated  masses  of  faeces,  while  large  doses,  which  cause  a  stormy 
peristalsis  of  the  colon,  produce  profuse  watery  diarrhoea.  In  any 
ease  iketf  produce  their  effect  after  8  hours  or  more, — i,e,,  they  do  not. 
met  untU  the  drug  has  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the  colon.  They 
are  apt  to  produce  more  or  less  violent  colicky  pains  and  tenesmus. 

Among  those  organs  which  may  be  rendered  hyperaemic  as  a  result 
of  irritation  of  the  large  intestine  by  drugs,  particularly  when  the 
irritation  and  congestion  are  very  pronounced,  especial  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  female  genital  organs,  which  are  innervated  from  the 
same  nerve  plexus,  and  which  consequently  may  be  reflexly  influenced 
through  the  lower  segments  of  the  intestine.  This  action  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances,  result  in  a  desirable  or  undesirable  increase 
in  the  menstrual  flow  of  blood,  and  may  also  cause  abortion  in  preg- 
nant patients.  A  number  of  drastic  purgatives  of  this  last-mentioned 
group,  particularly  aloes,  are  consequently  used  and  abused  for  this 
purpose. 

Emodin  is  in  part  absorbed  and  passes  into  the  urine,  which  may 
then  take  on  a  red  color  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  A  certain  por^ 
iion  is  also  excreted  in  the  milk,  imparting  to  it  a  cathartic  action. 

Senna  leaves,  obtained  from  Cassia  angustifolia,  contain,  besides 
this  active  glucoside,  a  resin  with  a  very  bitter  taste,  which  may  be 
removed  by  extraction  with  alcohol  without  impairing  the  cathartic 
power  of  the  drug.  Prom  0.5  to  2.0  gm.  in  the  form  of  an  infusion 
anffice  for  a  mild  cathartic  effect,  while  2.0-5.0  gm.  act  after  5-8  hours 
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i»  1.  j9itvfs±iL  zmrR..    Sszmfc  jecvs  is^  "sht  aetz^e  ingrediait  of  seroil 
aBi«uiL  suniETiit  jRcicn=iHz&. — tntr  -Tgir]p&f,  the  eompound  lieonee 

^■Tiimir  ^nH-  F3Liu7!b?i:iju  ic«zi&&.  Mannmnw  frmgola  eootiiin  the 
jiczRac  iminzzzi:  uf  injiiiTCXTi  jz^Xj^narifairos:.  about  5  per  cent  Wlua 
zraHT,,,  :::  •-azdiiz»  ^mnci:  sl^jbiizims  -n:i!&  dkappear  on  keeping,  lod 
sfanfeijuar^T'  zx^  zrur  univLd.  Z9t  £  jssaaz  <GDf  ;~'£ar  old. 

TTjit  T^iiHi.7  nH^i  *TSTt?i  i«r  ^-■■^-p'-t  wagjimiM,  is  prepared  from 
iJunnrmy  jnr^  ipjl     Frtm.  "i^  friz:  li  Bhaamns  eathardca  a  lao- 

x«ja.  :ir  iLiieizzx^  "ne  rnii:  :f  Sap=a  flfliriittlp^  contains,  besides 


*Ill^  'acJTiET^!  rr^LT^ryhiTLZiZCib  saa^t^zs^  a  bitter  and  a  luge 
jEmnm:::  ic  Tirm;  hvjL  "ne  friciscizttzzzif  afckc  of  vhich  is  alone  erideni 
-riiHL  stulI  i:»2f — '  I—."  .1  x3l — e*  ctwbl  bat  after  larger  dose*- 
1  !^T.  .*  ciL — •■31*  jajLtrrr^  nsnrn  zgyrtniiSsratiea, 

*  ^  aft 

Jj^:fi.  :&  xi«:hs.  tiit  iizsz^iasiz^i  T^iSat  c-f  the  leaTes  of  Aloe  penyi, 

nr  «%':rmiif  LJitef.  xzii  :d  JLj^e^  T«n^  ^7  3art!ado8  aloes^  both  of  which 

x?^  :&'mL.  iz.  ijif  T.  S.  ?-  ffiiTLLzzs  j^ivk:  1->-16  per  cent,  of  aloin 

r^--/"i#rr-*It      L  er:iilii^-j'*d:^w  szihsci-z.  :*  •fTrscallicng  in  needle  form, 

uzji     !^:ctK<5irL:jLJe     lzdhizh^    -:f     :i:2ifr    anihraqiiinone    derivatives 

Tiif  itTTT  Tr-?grKJ.Ti  :  f  friCL  :  .I-l-^3  ea.  of  pore  aloin  is  followed 
L^Tsr  >-l '.  h'lz:^  "rj  i-xf^ihrsss^  zifs  fSirt  -xmirring  whether  the  drag 
It*  arTTTyff*j^i  JLigT.i'y  ic  fcberrraTynwdy,    In  the  latter  case  ^^ 
HiLi  n  it  iJZD.'isc  s.-EL.Tvif-T'ij  *x-r«i!\i  lETi*  the  large  intestine,  wher^» 
^cs:  isf  i^fir  irTfinoZ  KfizLiiisimia:.  it  i$  probably  transfonned  ^^ 
rxj-iunni  iziT:  £  fx^iiLrrjf  ^tecxs^!:.    As  ihk  axidati<m  is  accelerated^ 
"ij  tib*  T'T'*!*^;^  :f  =!fTil  slIts^  rsarcrilarly  by  that  of  iron  salts,  tb^ 
T^.-vf^rrzl  fX32iLrr3:  *(?fr»  cf  tie-  pfhs]*  ak«s  et  ferri  are  explained  ^^ 
A?*f:iri.zx  Tj  Jw^*j«^^^"»f^  izii  fffKAi.  alxs  powerfoDy  stimulates  th^^ 


7] If    flLiirinuiMixtf   3rwm»nL.   ten  prr^^  cm  a  »-10  per  eoit.   M>latkm  in 
?miiuLi6f.   rtQwtf  ^snaoofc^ioi  Tii^z  ^u3Lsp  ix  itfwsal  mimiteft.  bat  othenrise 

~L  'iif  rLri!i:«  ikj>»  5>!«  n.t:  jhTS  a*  a  eu&ftrtic,  and  wIwb  sabcntaiMOiisIy 
3LVKQAL  .4  rLi»i»  »rs:n»  ^ktrApg  ir  tib*  kSisfx    B*»arff  ><Ty^. 


Ir  ior:::«:c  t.:  ':if«*  £rr,r^  :f  TOceiable  origin,  there  are  certain 
5yr*b;T:?riI>r  ^^%z.'zi^:rzT7-i  ir.:i:r»jes*  denvatiTes  which  have  proved 
■;if-n«>w»5:  'I .^  >*  ::5k:V.  nE:i:*r:i-?SL  The  knowledge  that  phenolphtha- 
jf  T.  *,":<  »  A  riAjLTTif  r5  Izr  t."*  an  a^;idental  observation  made  by 

C.^  OH^  .=C  CO, 


w 
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is  a  yellowish -white  crystalline  powder,  hardly  soluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  olive  oil  in  tie  proportion  of  about  2  per  cent.  With  alka- 
lies it  forms  red,  readily  soluble  salts,  which,  when  injected  subeu- 
taneoosly,  cause  violent  irritation  of  the  tissues,  but  which,  when 
adminiatered  intravenously,  are  wry  slightly  poisonous.  Phenol- 
phthaleiu  itself,  when  injected  subcutaneously  dissolved  in  oil,  readily 
causes  evacuation  of  the  bowels  without  causing  local  irritation. 

Phcnolldracfilorphtlialfin,  when  injected  subcutaneously  (0.4  gm. 

".0  gm.  of  oil),  acts  much  more  certainly,  and  the  action  persists 

a  number  of  days  (Abel  and  lioicntrce) . 
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Sd-pam. — One  of  those  substances  which  normally  stimulate  the 
peristalsis  of  the  large  intestine  is  sulphuretted  hydro*fen  (v.  Bokay), 
which  is  formed  in  small  amounla  in  the  lai^e  intestine  from  the  cell 
detritus  and  other  substances  containing  sulphur.  The  amount  of 
nilphuretted  hydrogen  formed  here  can  be  markedly  increased  by 
the  administration  of  sulphur,  for  sulphur,  in  finely  divided  form,  is 
ndaccd  not  only  by  bacteria  but  also  by  the  direct  action  of  certain 
proteids,  particularly  by  the  proteids  present  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  large  and  fimjill  intestine  {llcffler),  and  this  reduction 
ocnirs  both  in  the  acid-reacting  contents  of  the  small  intestine  and  in 
tbe  alkaline  ones  of  the  large  gut.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gastric 
raaeous  membrane  does  not  contain  substances  which  reduce  sulphur. 
Cotttcquently,  when  sulphur  is  administer^<l,  it  is  not  changed  in  the 
leh  and  pnxluces  no  aclinn  there.,  but,  starting  in  the  small 
tine  and  all  the  way  down  through  the  large  intestine,  it  is  trans- 
I  liltlc  by  little  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  stimulates 
t  peristalsis. 

A»  the  snIphifUs  of  the  alkaliat  have  a  caustic  and  destructive 
Itioa  on  the  tissues,  this  cathartic  effect  was  formerly  attributx-d 
1  irritatinn  caused  by  Ihi'm.  but  these  salts  are  not  formed  in  the 
rtinr,  MS  the  high  carbon  dioxide  tension  of  the  intestinal  contents 
■pletely  prevents  their  formation.  Consequently,  even  largt*  doses 
latdphtir  canse  no  appreciable  caustic  action  or  even  inflammatory 
tian  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  hence  no  diarrfatxa 
w  Boft  stools  mult  from  its  administration. 
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flowen  and  fennel  seeds,  which  are  so  often  given  to  little  children, 
and  the  ethereal  aUs  obtained  from  these  and  many  other  drugs.  Prob- 
•My  these  substances  have  some  power  of  exciting  intestinal  peristalsis, 
Imt  perhaps  it  is  only  the  mild  local  anaesthestic  action  of  the  ethereal 
oib  which  causes  subjective  relief  of  the  discomfort. 
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OBSTIPANTS,  DRUGS  WHICH  RELIEVE  DIARRHCEA  OR  CAUSE 

CONSTIPATION 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  drugs  may  produce  consti- 
pation either  by  inhibiting  peristalsis  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intes- 
tinal secretions.  The  direct  inhibition  of  both  these  processes  by 
opium  or  morphine,  and  under  some  conditions  by  atropine,  has 
already  been  discussed.  Indirectly  they  may  be  inhibited  by  pre- 
venting stimulation  or  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
either  mechanically  or  chemically, — i.e.,  primarily  by  withholding 
foody  and  secondarily  by  the  administration  of  slimy  substances  of 
mucilaginous  nature,  such  as  gum  arabic,  decoctions  of  arrow-root, 
marahmallow-root,  etc.,  which  markedly  interfere  with  chemical,  and 
to  some  extent  also  with  mechanical,  irritation  of  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal mucous  membranes.  Such  an  effect  is  also  produced  by  the 
secretion  of  a  large  amount  of  a  viscid  mucus,  containing  lai^ 
quantities  of  mucine,  this  being  the  natural  protective  reaction  of  the 
mucous  membrane  when  chemically  irritated. 

If  a  reflex  frog  be  suspended  so  that  the  hind  legs  hang  in  an  acid  solution 
of  joit  sufficient  concentration,  the  legs  are  drawn  up  after  a  few  seconds,  but 
if  tilts  solution  contains  colloid  substances,  such  as  gum  arable,  gelatin,  or  the 
like,  this  reflex  moyement  does  not  occur  at.  all,  or  only  very  much  later.  In 
a  similar  fashion  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate,  on  exposed  nerves,  raw  surfaces, 
or  oilier  irritable  tissues,  the  protective  action  of  slimy  substances  against  chemi- 
cal irritants, — i.e.,  against  the  rapid  penetration  into  the  tissues  of  chemical 
flobstaiiees  (Tappeiner) . 

Coux>iDS,  such  as  thin  paste  of  starch  or  solution  of  vegetable  slime, 
maricedly  retard  the  absorption  of  water  and  of  substances,  such  as 
m(Mphine  or  chloral,  in  watery  solution ;  but  they  do  not  cause — and 
in  fact  they  often  check — diarrhoea,  because  peristalsis  is  slowed  and 
consequently  the  fluid  masses  do  not  reach  the  large  intestine. 

Finely  divided  insoluble  substances,  such  as  suspensions  of  talcum,* 

*  Dehove  {ProgrH  mSd.,  1883,  No.  24)   recommends  for  this  purpose  200- 
600  gm.  of  talcum  in  milk. 
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creoline  (Stumpf,  Garner,  Levy),  or  izaoliible  salts,  act  in  a  gimikr 
fadiion,  covering  the  sar£ace  of  the  macofos  membrane  with  a  thin 
coating  and  protecting  it  to  a  certain  degree  against  the  aeticsi  of 
chemical  agents. 

Charcoal. — Mention  shonld  hei«  be  made  of  the  proteetire  action 
of  finely  powdered  charcoal  (either  animal  or  wood  charcoal)  and  its 
power  of  interfering  with  absorption.  This  substance  poaseases  in  a 
very  high  degree  the  power  of  absorbing  snbstances  dissolved  or  sus- 
pended in  finely  divided  form  in  water,  a  property  which  is  widdy 
nsed  in  chemistry  and  in  technical  mannfactnres  as  a  means  of 
decolorizin!^  fluids.  According  to  Wieckourski,  many  poisons,  sneh  as 
phenoly  strychnine,  morphine,  bacterial  toxins,  etc.,  are  so  ecmipletely 
absorbed  and  persistently  retained  by  charcoal,  when  it  is  taken  in 
sufficient  amounts,  that  these  mixtures  of  i>oiscHi  and  charcoal  are  abso- 
lutely non-toxic,  either  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  when  injected  sub- 
cutaneously.  In  accordance  with  this,  it  may  be  exx>ected  that  if 
charcoal  f  10.0-30.0  gm.  and  more)  be  administered,  it  wiU  combine 
i^ith  poisons  or  irritating  substances,  or  even  with  bacteria  which  may 
be  present  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  will  thus  render  them  harm- 
less, particularly  if,  by  the  subsequent  administration  of  a  cathartic, 
the  charcoal  with  its  absorbed  poison  be  rapidly  removed  from  the 
intestine. 
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ASTRINGENTS 

Finally,  the  astringents  act  in  a  similar  but  more  complicated 
fashion.  These  are  substances  which  form  with  the  proteid  constitu- 
ents of  the  cells  and  of  the  secretions  more  or  less  stable  colloid  com- 
pounds, which  are  insoluble  in  neutral  or  weakly  acid  media.  The 
chief  ones  are  the  various  tannic  acids,  certain  metallic  salts,  and 
calcium  hydroxide. 

The  more  viscid  and  less  soluble  these  colloid  compounds  are  the 
more  decidedly  will  they  harden  the  surfaces  on  and  in  which  they  are 
formed,  and  consequently  the  more  eflfectively  will  they  prevent  their 
own  further  penetration  and  that  of  other  substances  into  the  deeper- 
lying  protoplasms  and  cells. 

They  act  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the  membrane  formed  in  the  wall 
of  a  diffusion  cell  by  precipitation  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  which 
renders  these  cells  impermeable  to  substances  in  solution.  Conse- 
quently, with  the  true  astringents  coagulation  and  the  resulting  death 
and  destruction  to  the  protoplasm  are  limited  exclusively  to  the  most 
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saperfidal  liters  of  the  tissnes,  which  are,  as  it  were,  tanned,  and 
-which  form  a  protective  coating  against  chanical,  bacterial,  and  even 
against  mechanical  action,  and  thus  protect  against  all  sensory  and 
inflammatory  irritation.  At  the  same  time  the  secretory  activity  of  the 
anperficial  glands  which  come  in  contact  with  the  drug  are  diminished 
(^Schutz)^  and  the  exudation  of  fluid  from  wounds  or  granulation 
tUBues  is  stopped. 

finally,  astringents  also  bring  about  changes  in  the  superficial 
capillaries  and  arterioles,  whose  walls  become  less  permeable  to  the 
plasma  and  leucocytes,  because  the  cement  substance  between  the 
endothelial  cells  is  rendered  less  permeable,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  cireolar  muscular  fibres  contract  and  the  vessels  are  narrowed 
aa  a  result  of  the  coagulation  of  their  proteids  (Heim).  The  tissues 
consequently  become,  at  least  in  their  most  superficial  layers,  more 
ansmiCy  firm,  and  dry,  and  less  sensitive.  These  are  aU  effects  which 
counteract  swelling,  redness,  active  secretion,  and  irritability  of  in- 
flamed tissues.  Consequently,  astringents  are  employed  in  inflamed 
wounds  of  mucous  membranes  as  a  means  of  relieving  these  conditions, 
and  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes. 

Caustic  Actions. — ^When  astringents  are  at  the  start  applied  in  con- 
centrated solution  to  a  mucous  membrane  or  to  granulation  tissues, 
they  not  only  coagulate  the  most  superficial  layer,  but,  before  the 
protective  layer  has  had  time  to  form,  they  penetrate  deeper  and 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  deeper  tissues.  In  such  case  they  may 
produce  considerable  caustic  effects,  the  degree  and  depth  of  which,  it 
is  clear,  will  depend  on  the  diffusibility  and  solubility  of  the  drug, 
and  also  on  the  chemical  character  of  the  drug  itself  as  well  as  on  that 
of  the  combination  formed  between  it  and  the  constituents  of  the 
tissues.  If  the  eschar  formed  is  not  firm  and  tenacious  but  is  soft  or 
even  fluid,  it  opposes  no  resistance  to  the  further  penetration  and 
deeper  action  of  the  drug.  Consequently,  if  a  caustic  substance 
poBScnBCS  a  strong  chemical  avidity  for  the  body  tissues  (with  the 
caustic  metal  salts  it  is  chiefiy  the  acid  components  which  exhibit 
such  avidity),  it  may,  even  in  the  low  concentrations,  produce  con- 
siderable destruction  of  the  tissues.  Such  more  extensive  destruction 
and  death  of  the  tissues  will  in  this  case,  as  always,  cause  an  inflam- 
matory reaction,  with  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  etc.,  which  will 
finally  end  with  the  casting  off  of  the  necrotic  masses  apd  the  regenera- 
tion of  new  tissues. 

The  tannins  are  a  number  of  non-nitrogenous  amorphous  colloid 
substances,  present  in  almost  all  plants,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
glycerin,  and  alcohol,  and  entirely  insoluble  in  water-free  ether,  which 
aU  posKSS  the  properties  of  precipitating  albumin,  gelatin,  and  vege- 
table bases  in  neutral  or  weakly  acid  solutions,  and  of  coloring  iron 
salts  dark  blue  or  green.     They  are  weak  acids,  chiefly  anhydrides 
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sziL  fflHiDKiiBrjiiL  zsiMsass^  id  'liEaau,  daasj'  or  IrioxybeiUBiMC  acids, 
ptriifruiLrr  (d  culie  uauL  -niA  b  f»:tMd  whoi  tliey  undergo  hydro- 
jjrzi*  *zt^jmis*:  iniOir  in^  Tr^rytyg-  4^  afffariPT  or  CermaitB.  VDUZ^  goStc 
a3ic  X7*7*u  ^f*'  Br«iiT>!-«Mc?M«wie  ut  nfccimi  vilA  troN  joIIj,  it  pre- 
r.rinrtir.i   wr.9»^r  oTfwmix   Mr  ^iiSmUm^  mmd  tmueqm^niljf  is  wWumi 

ir  !r:^.Ra:  j^m:^  s  &  j^Dovvh  powder  obtained  froni  nnt- 
?:  T*!iw*»H9  iz.  KirziffKi  taiES«  sod  acts  as  an  astringent  in  the 
mni^'^-a'iM'tri:*!^!  ttsxLiiL.  iziL  izitfer  certain  eonditioiis,  may  produce 
L  FTZtsik^ml  t'^uszit  ^i^^z,  li  2iJiT  be  uscd  as  an  astringent  appli- 
•am:!L  *'  lL  h^mk^ilh-  uriiHi:^^  ^tfshruMs  or  granulating  sorfaoes, — 
ire  fZLOLTu^.  t^  L  £i:rzitt  :r  >:•»!  ^pbeatioD.  in  ^V-l  per  centw  sola- 

-£jTr«it.  f.  _£jiifc?r:c-y  '_"**«. — It  is  not  well  adapted  for  ml 
fcTrrrnRZT:a:r:  zl  i^e  ^s^ssirrsfg:*  of  intestinal  eatarriu  beeaose  it 
TCT«±D?!**  ru^  fcsrriziff?!!-  -!5^«^  cikdj  on  those  tissoes  with  wbich  it 
fzs  !t3zxiis  ^  f rirut!^ — ^^a=r»^.  thp  gastric  and  duodenal  mncoos 
—izji  iins  ikr=;^  th^  appetite  and  digestion,  and  be- 
e-  —  li**  sillZI  ir^esiiae  h  oadereoes  hydrolytic  cleavage  and 
ibsiTTva:^:.  uii  Mcaerjsntly  does  not  pass  far  enongh  down  in  the  gut. 


^f7>nK  c:'^*'  J.l^r^TCfr-is. — Gallic  arid  after  abaofptkm  ia  almost 
=7  ^•mjotDs^e'L  iTi  m  szsaZ  perc»«  it  cxmted  ia  tbe  urine,  either  mialtered 
IT  ir  xtL  -cfiri:ii  v-.ti  ^^-Z'I^tj:  ^i'.-i  Mormer  i .  Tanaie  acid  Itself  or  as  an 
A.ScL-3ff  •nimi^  ii:«tt  zirc  i«»  ix«o  t^  nrtac:  this  is  quite  evident  from  the  fact 
-Liaz  i:rT  iTTTTAT  xr.:z»f  vl:;:i  ^cstaias  no  albomin.  whether  acid  or  alkaline, 
Sifsu  la  JZdcC-xiui*  T?^Kir:tA^  vith  taaaic  acid,  even  in  the  proportions  of 
1>1.»!  71^  ««uu  iTKi^itAi^  is  aldo  fonned  on  the  addition  of  tannin  to 
•Lit*  iltSLz  ^j"jiit  wii*:^  2£  ^AdiMd  afur  i^ntioii  of  tannin  <i?o9l*).  From  these 
thizs  :z  -^  zz'zcm^ii  trrat.  dsrixf  or  before  its  absorption  by  the  intestinal 
zifi-.-jisi.  iAz£^  j^-ji  ::«  cc^kkcefr  transfonned  into  gallates  of  the  alkalies, 
vijiii  roixM^  »?  aiC^lzLfPiLt  prowrtawL  ConseqaentlT.  an  astringent  or  styptic 
*-fisz   ii   z'z.^  '-"-r^    iziaevK  ctir^  caniHyt  remit   from  the  oral  or  any   other 

Dn^^  C:'!^:'3i%'.%o  Tannin. — When  it  is  desirable  that  tannic  acid 
re^th  ih-?  loTTrr  portions  of  the  intestine,  drags  are  used  which  contain 
t^n?T'n  :::.?l.>s^  in  cellulose  or  in  mucila^moos  or  other  substances 
whieh  pprtcv^t  it  from  too  rapid  solution  and  absorption.  Such  drugs 
as  rft^^dRy.  krom'cna.  quercus  alba,  kino^  etc.,  in  the  form  of  their 
extracts  or  devxwtions,  fulfil  this  indication. 

Tbe  large  amounts  of  tannin  present  in  many  drugs  which  are  used  for 
quite  diferent  indications  often  produce  undesirable  effects,  as  is  the  case  with 
extracts  of  calisara  or  pomegranate-root  bark.  Radix  ipecacuanha,  which  we 
have  already  studied  in  the  section  on  emetics,  also  contains  large  amounts  of 
tannic  acid.' and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  dysentery  [? — see  p.  182. — ^Ta.] 

Tannic  Acid  CoMPorNDS. — The  desirable  effects,  however,  are 
much  more  certainly  and  completely  obtained  by  the  administration 
of  synthetically  manufactured  tannic  add  compounds  in  which  the 
tannic  acid  is  finnly  combined.    These  are  almost  tasteless  po¥rder8» 
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produce  no  astringent  effects  in  the  mouth  or  in  the  stomach, 
Imt  "which  are  gradually  dissolved  in  the  alkaline  intestinal  juices, 
with,  the  liberation  of  tannin  in  an  active  form. 

Tannalbin  is  such  a  compound,  and  is  a  tannin  albuminate  con- 
taining about  50  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  which  is  rendered  resistant 
to  gastric  digestion  by  heating  to  110-120''  C.  (Gottlieb).  This  is 
gradually  broken  up  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  consequently  exerts 
action  throughout  the  alimentary  canal  as  far  down  as  the  colon 

rectum.    Its  dosage  is  1.0-2.0  gm.  several  times  daily. 
Tannigen. — ^Another  is  tannigen,  or  diacetyl  tannin,  a  yellowish- 
powder  insoluble  in  neutral  and  acid  fluids,  with  a  mild  acid 
which  contains  about  85  per  cent,  of  tannin.    It  is  dissolved  by 
alkalies,  such  as  the  carbonates,  borates,  etc.,  and,  in  such  solu- 
precipitates  albuminates  and  gelatin.    When  given  in  rather 
doses  (0.5-4.0  gm.),  it  passes  through  the  bowel  down  into  the 
large  intestine,  where  it  may  be  found  in  part  as  unchanged  tannigen 
but  in  part  in  the  form  of  tannic  acid  (H.  Meyer  u.  F.  MiMer,  Rost  *) . 
Tannocd,  a  compound  of  tannic  acid  with  gelatin,  containing  about 
45  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  tannoform,  a  condensation  product  of  tan- 
nin and  formaldehyde,  are  substances  with  the  same  general  properties. 

Coto, — ^In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  coto-bark  decoctions, 
wliidi  are  employed,  particularly  in  Italy,  as  curative  agents  in  diarrhoea.  The 
active  eonstitaents  of  this  bark  is  not  a  tannin,  but  a  very  irritant  bitter, 
cotoiB,  which  is  employed  in  doses  ranging  from  5.0-50.0  mg.  Very  little  is 
tamm  concerning  its  action  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
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METALLIC  SALTS 

Of  the  astringent  metallic  salts  only  those  are  suitable  for  the 
treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous 
membranes  which  neither  cause  vomiting  nor  readily  produce  caustic 
effects  on  the  mucous  membranes.  These  requirements  are  best  met 
by  the  insoluble 

Bismuth  subnitratb,  the  dose  of  which  is  0.2-1.0  gm.  or  more 
several  times  a  day.  It  forms  on  the  mucous  membrane  a  firmly 
adhering  coating  (?  Tb.),  toughening  and  protecting  it  and  diminish- 
ing its  secretory  activity.  Unless  the  mucous  membrane  is  eroded, 
bismuth  subnitrate  is  not  absorbed,  and  consequently  as  large  amounts 
as  one  desires  may  be  given  without  danger  of  poisoning  by  absorp- 
tkm  of  the  metal.    This  salt  is  to-day  often  used  by  rontgenolc^^ists 
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for  the  purpose  of  observing  or  photographing  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine and  their  movements. 

Danger  of  Nitrite  Poisoning. — However,  such  employment  carries 
with  it  some  danger  from  another  source,  for  abnormally  active  bac- 
terial fermentation  in  the  large  intestine  reduces  the  nitrate  to  a 
nitrite,  which  may  be  absorbed  in  considerable  amounts.  As  nitrites 
are  poisons  to  the  blood,  very  small  amounts  of  which  may  cause 
death,  this  danger  should  be  avoided,  and,  consequently,  in  rontgeno- 
logic work  the  basic  bismuth  sulphate  or  chloride  or  oxide  should  be 
substituted  for  the  subnitrate. 

Cattle  and  deer  may  suffer  from  the  same  toxic  action  on  the  blood  if  they 
consume  considerable  amounts  of  saltpetre  spread  upon  the  fields  as  a  fertilizing 
agent.  If  sodium  nitrate  is  not  rapidly  absorbed,  but  ronains  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  stomach,  it  may  be  reduced  and  transformed  into  a  lethal  poison 
{Bohmef  E.  Meyer,  Hoffmann  u.  Bennecke). 

In  the  large  intestine  bismuth  subnitrate  and  other  bismuth  salts 
combine  with  HjS  and  form  the  deep-black  bismuth  sulphide,  aud  in 
this  fashion  one  of  the  effective  stimuli  of  peristalsis  is  removed  and 
consequently  peristalsis  becomes  less  active  {v.  BoJcay). 

Other  basic  insoluble  bismuth  compounds  used  in  medicine  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  subnitrate  are  the  subgaUate  and  subsalicylate, 
the  former  of  which  carries  the  commercial  name  of  dermatol. 

Lead  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  conse- 
quently should  be  employed  only  in  weak  non-corroding  concentrations. 
The  dose  is  0.1  gm.  ( !)  per  dose,  0.3  gm.  ( !)  per  diem.  It  is  a  power- 
ful astringent,  constricting  the  vessels  quite  markedly,  and  is  slowly 
absorbed,  and,  therefore,  when  used  for  a  long  time  may  cause  poison- 
ing. This  salt  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with  for  internal  use,  and 
the  same  is  true  of 

Alum,  which,  although  a  good  astringent  and  one  which  when 
absorbed  does  not  cause  any  poisoning,  readily  causes  gastric  irri- 
tation or  vomiting,  even  when  administered  in  small  amounts. 

Shaver  nitrate  has  also  been  much  used  as  an  astringent  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine.  As  a  large  part  of  it  is  changed  in  the  stomach 
into  silver  chloride,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  which  is  somewhat  soluble  in  the  presence  of  chlorides  of  the 
alkalies,  it  is  probably  entirely  ineffective  in  the  stomach.  [With  this 
sweeping  statement  clinicians  will  hardy  agree. — Tb.]  When  adminis- 
tered by  mouth,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  silver  nitrate 
never  reaches  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine  in  an  active  form,  for 
it  is  rapidly  reduced  to  metallic  silver  by  organic  substances  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestine. 

A  small  portion  is  absorbed  probably  as  an  albuminate  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  body  by  the  lymph,  where  it  is  deposited  in 
the  various  tissues  in  the  form  of  a  reduced  metal  (Fraschetti) .  In 
this  fashion  the  various  organs — and,  in  man,  especially  the  skin — 
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are  ecdofed  slate-gray,  from  which  in  other  particulars  no  harm 
ranltB,    This  condition  is  known  aa  argyria. 

CALcnTH  HTDBOxmE,  chiefly  used  as  lime  water,  which  contains 
(U5  per  cent,  of  CaCOH),,  forms  insoluble  soaps  with  the  fatty  acids, 
wd  thus  toughens  the  lipoid  constituents  and  the  intercellular  cement 
nfaataiioes  of  the  tissues,  an  action  which  may  be  aided  by  the  mechani- 
mk  protective  action  of  the  calcium  carbonate  which  is  formed  on  the 
martBtee  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  very  slight  ccmcentraticm 
nt  lime  water  raiders  it  impossible  for  it  to  cause  any  corrosive  effect, 
wUIe  its  alkaline  nature  enables  it  to  dissolve  the  tenacious  mucus 
adhering  to  the  inflamed  mucous  membranes  and  thus  to  produce  a 
rf^^tigJTig  effect  (Hamack) .  As  an  alkali,  it  can  also  neutralize  harm- 
fnl  aeids^  such  as  are  formed  in  the  acid  intestinal  catarrh  of  nursing 
infants  (Baudnitz).  The  constipating  effects  of  lime  water  or  of 
waters  containing  calcium  are  probably  also  due  in  part  to  the  action 
Cttrted  by  the  lime  salts,  after  their  absorption  on  the  vegetative  ner- 
1008  ^yatan,  the  excitability  of  which  they  depress,  and  in  part  to  their 
effects  cm  the  capillary  vessels,  the  permeability  of  which  they  lessen 
IChiari  u.  Frdhlick,  Chiari  u.  Januschke)  (see  p.  495). 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS 

NERVOUS  AND   CHEMICAL   CORRELATION 

Like  those  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  functions  of  the  genital 
organs,  with  their  glands  and  unstriated  muscles,  are  controlled  partly 
by  manifold  nervous  reflexes  and  partly  by  the  direct  action  of 
various  stimulating  substances  which  reach  them  in  the  blood  stream. 
While  formerly  the  relationship  between  the  different  functions  of  the 
genital  organs  with  each  other  and  with  numerous  other  functions 
were  attributed  exclusively  to  central  nervous  influences,  it  has  more 
recently  been  proved  that  the  genital  organs  influence  the  development 
and  function  of  distant  tissues  and  organs  chiefly  by  means  of  their 
internal  secretions, — i.e,,  by  chemical  agents  (hormones). 

The  Ovaries. — ^Thus,  the  importance  of  the  ovaries  for  the  development  of 
the  other  female  sexual  organs  is  well  known.  In  animal  experiments,  after 
extirpation  of  the  ovaries  in  young  subjects  the  uterus  and  tubes  remain  rudi- 
mentary (HegoTf  Kehrer),  but,  if  the  ovaries  are  transplanted  under  the  skin, 
normal  development  of  the  uterus  and  tubes  occurs  {Halban).  The  connection 
between  the  periodic  changes,  which  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  undergoes, 
and  the  associated  changes  in  numerous  bodily  functions,  are  also,  at  least  in 
part,  due  to  the  action  of  chemical  substances  which  are  formed  as  the  ovum 
matures,  for  Knauer  observed  the  occurrence  of  '*  heat "  in  animals  in  which 
the  ovaries  had  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Both  the  testicles  and  the  ovabies  form  chemical  substances, 
which  exert  an  influence  on  other  portions  of  the  genital  system  and 
on  many  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  highly  specialized  tissue  is 
very  readily  destroyed  by  the  action  of  X-rays,  so  that  the  application 
of  these  rays  leads  to  atrophy  of  testicles  or  ovaries,  and  thus  to  all 
the  indirect  results  of  a  cessation  of  the  function  of  these  organs. 
In  practice  the  ovaries  are  at  times  thus  treated.  The  ovarian  follicles 
appear  to  be  very  susceptible  also  to  certain  toxic  substances  at  times 
present  in  the  blood,  so  that,  for  example,  sterility  and  retrogression 
of  the  pregnancy  may  be  produced  by  injections  of  choline  (v.  Hippel 
and  Pagenstecher) . 

It  is  this  more  or  less  sudden  cessation  of  the  ovarian  influences 
which  causes  the  manifold  disturbances  following  ovariotomy  and 
the  menopause.  Reliable  observations  indicate  that  they  may  be 
favorably  influenced  by  the  internal  administration  of  ovarian  tissue 
{Chrobak,  Landau). 

Other  functions  connected  with  the  function  of  reproduction,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  reproductive  organs,  are  also  influenced  by  the 
internal  secretion  of  the  germ-glands.  Examples  of  this  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  callosities  on  the  thumb  and  certain  muscles  of  the  forearm 
218 
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of  the  brown  frog  hypertrophy  at  the  rutting  season.  This  does  not 
occur  in  castrated  frogs  if  a  piece  of  testicle  is  put  into  the  dorsal 
lymph-sac  and  gradually  absorbed  (Nussbaum).  The  complete  de- 
yelopment  of  all  the  secondary  sexual  characteristics  is  also  influenced 
by  tiie  germ-cells,  as  are  the  growth  of  bone  and  the  general  metabo- 
lism. As  far  as  the  effects  of  these  internal  secretions  on  other  func- 
tions are  definitely  known,  they  will  be  discussed  elsewhere,  but  we 
are  far  from  possessing  anything  like  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
internal  secretions  or  of  their  actions.  For  this  reason,  their  thera- 
peutic employment  with  clear  indications  is  at  the  present  tims  ex- 
tremely  limited, 
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Erection. — Among  the  secondary  sexual  characteristics  which  first 
become  evident  at  puberty,  and  which  depend  on  the  internal  secre- 
tions of  the  testicles,  is  the  development  of  a  specific  sensibility  of 
certain  lower  nervous  centres,  which  are  involved  in  the  function  of 
reproduction.  The  complicated  reflexes  which  induce  erection  are 
primarily  dependent  on  psychic  processes,  and  may  be  excited  or  in- 
hibited from  the  cerebral  cortex,  or  may,  on  the  other  hand,  result 
from  peripheral  stimuli. 

YoHiMBiN,  an  alkaloid  contained  in  the  yohimbe  bark  (W.  Africa), 
apparently  is  able  to  increase  the  excitability  of  the  centres  for  erec- 
tion in  the  lumbar  cord,  even  in  doses  which  do  not  affect  the  excita- 
bility of  other  centres  there,  such  as  that  for  the  patella  reflex  {Fr. 
MuUer).  At  the  same  time  it  causes  a  local  dilatation  (by  direct 
action  on  the  vessel  walls)  in  various  vascular  S3rstems,  but  most  espe- 
cially so  in  the  vessels  of  the  penis,  and  there  results  a  marked  increase 
in  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  out  of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis. 
It  is  probable  that  other  reputed  aphrodisiacs  favor  erection  by  local 
vasodilating  actions.  The  aphrodisiac  effects  of  cantharidin  and  cer- 
tain other  drugs,  which  are  excreted  by  the  kidney  and  set  up  an 
inflammatory  irritation  of  the  urogenital  tract,  are  probably  due  to 
such  sensory  irritation  and  its  accompanying  vasodilatation. 

MA3rMARY  GLANDS 

A  most  interesting  nervous  and  chemical  correlation  exists  between 
the  genital  system  and  the  function  of  the  mammary  glands,  the 
growth  of  which  in  the  female  at  puberty  is  doubtless  due  to  a  stimulus 
coming  from  the  ovaries. 
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Observations  on  animals  have  shown  that  the  development  of  these 
glands  is  retarded  after  double  oophorectomy,  but  proceeds  quite  nor- 
mally after  successful  transplantation  {Foges,  Kramer) .  The  changes 
in  the  breast  during  pregnancy  also  occur  independently  of  any  ner- 
vous influences,  for  after  successful  transplantation  of  these  glands 
fheir  growth  and  active  secretion  have  been  observed  in  pregnant 
guinea-pigs  (Ribbert).  The  hormone  here  appears  to  be  a  product 
of  the  fetal  metabolism,  for  injections  of  feted  extracts  excite  hyper- 
trophy of  the  mammary  gland  in  virgin  animals  (Starling  and 
Claypon,  Foa,  Biedl). 

Lactaqogues. — The  inauguration  of  the  lacteal  secretion  after 
delivery  is  likewise  in  part  due  to  chemical  stimuli,  and  apparently 
also  in  part  to  the  cessation  of  an  inhibitory  influence  which  is  exerted 
by  the  fetal  substances  which  stimulate  the  growth  of  these  glands 
{D'Errico).  Very  recently  several  investigators  (Bosch,  Lederer 
and  Pribram)  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  galactagogue  sub- 
stances in  placental  extracts,  injection  of  which  increases  the  milk 
secretion  of  goats. 

This  secretion,  moreover,  may  be  influenced  by  numerous  nervous 
influences,  and  especially  by  manifold  reflexes,  among  which  those 
from  the  genital  organs  and  that  from  suckling  are  especially  impor- 
tant. The  innervation  of  the  lacteal  glands  must,  however,  be  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  other  true  glands,  for  even  such  a  typical 
stimulant  of  glandular  activity  as  pilocarpine  produces  no  effect  on 
the  milk  secretion  (Hammerbacher) .  While,  generally  speaking,  this 
secretion  depends  on  the  general  state  of  nutrition,  it  can  in  no  way 
be  influenced  by  feeding  special  food-stuffs,  nor  has  it  been  proved  that 
it  can  be  influenced  by  pharmacological  agents.  Of  true  medicinal 
galactagogues  there  are  none,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  secretion  of  milk  may  be  distinctly  lessened  by  the  administration 
ofKI. 

EumNATioN  OF  Drugs  in  the  Milk. — ^That  many  foreign  substances  may 
pass  into  the  milk  has  been  definitely  established,  the  following  having  been 
demonstrated  in  human  milk  after  their  medicinal  administration:  iodine,  bro- 
mine, salicylic  acid,  antipyrine,  arsenic,  and  mercury  {Bucura),  while  alcohol, 
morphine,  and  atropine  have  been  foimd  in  the  milk  of  animals.  However,  only 
very  small  amounts  of  such  foreign  substances  are  present  in  the  milk. 

The  excretion  of  antitoxins  through  the  lacteal  glands  (Ehrlich) 
appears  to  be  of  great  significance  in  connection  with  the  transference 
of  protective  substances  to  the  suckling. 
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THE  PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  UTERINE  MOVEMENTS 
Although  the  same  pharmactilogk'al  principles  hold  good  for  the 
treatment  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  genital  tract  aa 


for  the  other  mucous  membranes  (see  Pharmacology  of  Inflammation, 
p.  481,  and  Disinfection  of  the  Mucous  Membranes,  p.  508) ,  the  phanna- 
cology  of  the  uterine  movements  deserves  special  attention. 

Like  the  intestine,  the  uterus  in  situ  or  when  isolated  manifests 
pendulum  movements  and  peristaltic  contractions,  and  these  phe- 
Domena  may  be  studied  for  hours  in  the  perfiwed  uterus  {Kurdinou-- 
«to'*)  or  in  one  surviving  in  Ringer's  solution  which  is  kept  saturated 
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with  oxygen  (Kehrerh*).  It  is  thus  evident  that  this  organ  contains 
within  itself  the  factors  necessary  for  its  automatic  contractions, 
which  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  uterus,  occurring  most  fre- 
quently in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  and  later  becoming  less  fre- 
quent but  more  powerful,  being  separated  by  long  periods  of  inactivity. 

Innebvation. — ^The  uterine  movements,  like  those  of  other  organs  contain- 
ing smooth  muscle,  are  regulated  by  the  central  nervous  system,  receiving  from 
it  motor  and  inhibitory  impulses  through  the  sympathetic  and  probably  also 
through  the  sacral  autonomic  nerves  (see  Fig.  16).  The  Nervus  pelvicus 
(erigens),  whose  fibres  arise  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  roots, 
supplies  the  rectum,  anus,  bladder,  and  the  external  genitals,  and  probably  also 
the  uterus,  with  sacral  autonomic  fibres,  while  the  hypogastric  nerve,  which 
arises  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion,  and  the  spermatic  nerve,  from  the 
spermatic  ganglion,  belong  to  the  true  sympathetic  system  proper.  The  uterine 
ganglion  lies  more  peripherally  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cervix.  Much  uncer- 
tainty still  prevails  as  to  the  influence  exerted  on  the  uterus  by  these  different 
nerves,  for  not  only  is  the  anatomical  arrangement  complicated,  but,  in  addition, 
their  different  behavior  in  different  species  renders  it  most  difficult  to  determine 
definitely  their  physiological  significance. 

Effects  of  Epinephrin  and  of  Stimulation  of  the  Sympathetic. 
— ^According  to  Langley  and  Anderson,  in  the  cat  stimulation  of  the 
hypogastric  at  first  produces  chiefly  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory 
fibres,  while  in  the  rabbit  it  causes  excitation  from  the  start.  Epi- 
nephrin acts  on  the  uterus  quite  analogously  to  the  stimulation  of 
these  sympathetic  fibres,  causing  in  the  cat  first  inhibition  and  then 
excitation,  but  in  the  rabbit  immediate  excitation. 

Effects  of  "Autonomic*'  Drugs  and  of  Stimulation  of  Autono- 
mic Nerves. — The  influence  of  the  nervus  pelvicus  is  still  more  uncer- 
tain, for  this  nerve  carries  vasodilating  nerves  to  the  uterus  (v.  Bosch 
and  Hofmann),  and  stimulation  of  its  trunk  excites  uterine  contrac- 
tions {Rohrig,  F.  Kehrer),  which  last  effect,  according  to  Langley  and 
Anderson,  is  due  only  to  its  containing  some  fibres  from  the  hypo- 
gastricus,  which  join  it  deep  down  in  the  pelvis.  Pharmacological 
observations,  however,  indicate  that  the  pelvic  nerve  also  contains 
motor  nerves,  which  actually  come  from  the  sacral  autonomic  system, 
for  that  group  of  drugs  which  in  general  act  on  the  autonomic  nerve- 
endings  produce  a  decided  effect  on  the  uterus.  Thus,  pilocarpine 
and  physostigmine  excite  violent  uterine  contractions,  which  may 
become  tonic  in  character,  while  here,  as  in  the  intestine,  atropine 
in  small  doses  causes  excitation  and  in  large  doses  cessation  of  the 
movements  of  the  uterus  {E.  Kehrerh^), 

DIFFERENT  REACTION  OF  THE  GRAVID  AND  NON-GRAVID  UTERUS 

Nicotine  produces  different  effects  in  different  species  of  animals, 
and  also  in  the  gravid  and  non-gravid  uterus,  primarily  inhibiting 
and  later  exciting  the  empty  organ  and  immediately  exciting  the 
gravid  one.  Epinephrin,  too,  exhibits  a  similar  difference  in  the 
effects    produced    by    it    in    the    gravid    and    non-gravid    uterus 
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(Dale,  E.  Kehrerh^).  The  difference  in  the  reactions  of  the 
gravid  and  non-gravid  uterus  to  these  drugs  is  in  accord  with 
the  influence  of  sympathetic  stimulation  in  the  two  conditions 
for  it  has  been  found  that  in  the  cat  stimulation  of  the  hypogastric 
nerve  inhibits  the  non-pregnant  uterus  but  excites  the  pregnant  one 
{Langley  and  Anderson,  Dale).  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
the  stretched  muscle-fibres  of  the  gravid  uterus  are  more  susceptible 
to  all  exciting  agents  than  those  of  the  empty  organ  {Cushny),  This 
is  in  accord  with  clinical  experience. 

Hypophysis  Extracts. — ^Recently  it  has  been  found  that  the 
extract  made  from  the  infundibular  portion  of  the  hypophysis,  pitui- 
trin,  excites  maximal  contraction  of  the  rabbit's  uterine  muscle  and 
renders  it  more  susceptible  to  motor  stimuli  {FrankUHochwart  and 
Frohlich) . 

Ptt.ocARPiNE  AND  NicoTiNE. — The  abovc-discusscd  action  of  pilo- 
carpine is  the  ground  for  its  employment  as  an  oxytoxic  (Brennecke, 
Kleinwdchter) ,  while  the  excitation  of  the  uterine  contractions  pro- 
duced by  nicotine  is  of  toxicological  interest  on  account  of  the  occa- 
sional unjustifiable  employment  of  an  infusion  of  tobacco  as  an 
abortifacient.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  numerous  other  drugs 
act  on  the  terminal  nervous  mechanism  in  the  uterus.  Among  these 
is  quinine,  which  is  much  used  to  strengthen  lagging  pains  (Backer, 
Mdurer,  Conitzer),  excites  contractions  in  the  surviving  uterus  and 
hence  must  act  peripherally  (Kurdinowski,^  E.  Kehrer^).  Small 
doses  of  morphine  excite  (while  large  ones  inhibit)  uterine  contractions 
(E.  Kehrer^).  Bearing  in  mind  the  difference  in  individual  suscepti- 
bility to  morphine,  this  difference  in  the  effects  of  small  and  large 
doses  accounts  for  the  contradictory  clinical  views  concerning  the 
effect  of  morphine  on  parturition.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
that  scopolamine  appears  not  to  affect  the  uterine  contractions 
appreciably. 

DRUGS  WHICH  INFLUENCE  THE  UTERINE  CONTRACTIONS  CENTRALLY 

OR  REFLEXLY 

In  addition  to  being  affected  by  these  peripherally  acting  agents, 
the  uterine  contractions  may  be  influenced  by  many  agents  which  act 
on  the  central  nervous  system  (centres  in  the  lumbar  cord),  as,  for 
example,  by  anaemia  or  asphyxia,  both  of  which  strengthen  the  con- 
tractions. These  spinal  centres  are,  moreover,  under  the  control  of 
higher  centres,  some  of  which  are  situated  in  the  cerebral  cortex  and 
may  be  influenced  by  reflexes  of  the  most  varied  origin,  especially  from 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane  (Fliess,  Schiff),  Toxicologically  it  is 
important  to  remember  that,  simultaneously  with  peristalsis,  uterine 
contractions  may  be  reflexly  excited  by  chemical  irritation  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  (E.  Kehrer*),  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
drastic  purgatives — for  example,  aloes — may  excite  uterine  contrac- 
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tions  and  cause  abortion,  not  only  by  causing  hyperaemia  of  the  pelvic 
organs  but  also  by  causing  reflex  stimulation  of  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions. The  same  holds  for  other  abortif acients,  such  as  the  ethereal 
oils  of  Tanacetum  vulgare  (tansy) ^  Thuja  occidentalis  (arbor  vitce)^ 
Taxus  baccata  (yew  tree)^  Juniperus  sabina,  etc.,  which  all  cause 
gastro-enteritis  and  at  the  same  time  may  cause  abortion.  The  extent 
to  which  specific  eflPects  on  the  uterus  also  contribute  to  this  result 
has  not  yet  been  settled.  Why  uterine  hemorrhages,  abortions,  and 
miscarriages  occur  after  large  doses  of  salicylic  acid  is  entirely 
unknown  (Bim). 
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In  practice,  ergot,  hydrastis,  and  cotarnine,  and  quite  recently 
epinephrin  and  pituitrin,  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
or  strengthening  uterine  contractions. 

ERGOT 

Ergot  (Secale  comutum)  is  the  sclerotium  of  the  fungus  Claviceps 
purpurea,  which  causes  a  fungous  disease  in  various  grains,  especially 
in  rye  during  wet  seasons. 

In  former  times  ergot  caused  very  severe  epidemics  of  ergotism,  and 
even  in  recent  decades  such  epidemics  have  occurred  in  many  civilized 
countries.  (1867-8  in  East  Prussia,  1894  in  Nanterre,  France,  1907-8 
in  Hungary,  and  in  numerous  years  in  various  districts  in  Russia.) 
When  ergot  is  ground  with  the  grain,  as  much  as  6-10  per  cent,  may 
be  present  in  bread  and  foods  made  from  the  flour,  and  even  Vo-l  per 
cent,  is  enough  to  cause  poisoning.  In  epidemics  two  types  of  disease 
occur,  a  convulsive  and  a  gangrenous  type,  one  type  or  the  other  being 
usually  the  prevailing  one  in  a  given  epidemic,  although  epidemics 
have  been  described  in  which  one  type  alone  was  observed  (Robert  ^). 
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The  varying  clinical  picture  of  spasmodic  or  convulsive  ergotism  starts  with 
a  feeling  of  numbness  in  the  fingers,  which  spreads  over  the  whole  body;  later 
gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  with  vomiting  and  purging,  develop,  and  still 
later  the  typical  spasms.  These  consist  in  very  painful  tonic  contractions  of  the 
moBcles,  occurring  at  intervals  and  affecting  especially  the  flexors  of  the  extremi- 
ties and  leading  to  typical  contractures.  In  addition,  there  may  finally  occur 
clonic  epileptiform  couMilsions,  which  may  last  for  hours.  The  contractures 
remain  permanently,  and  with  them  serious  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system, 
such  as  pseudo-tabes  or  imbecility. 

Gangrenous  ergotism  also  often  starts  in  the  same  way,  with  prickling 
and  numbness  of  the  fingers,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  after  some  days  the 
typical  lesions  of  gangrene.  In  these  the  skin  over  the  affected  parts  loses  its 
natural  color  and  turns  black  and  blue,  the  epidermis  is  raised  up  over  the 
gangrenous  spots,  and  dry  gangrene  of  whole  toes  and  fingers  may  result,  and  at 
times  also  of  the  ears  or  nose.  The  development  and  limitation  of  the  gangrene 
is  at  first  accompanied  by  very  severe  pain,  but  later  complete  anaesthesia  develops. 

During  such  epidemics  abortions  and  miscarriages  are  often  observed,  and 
consequently  as  early  as  the  17th  century  ergot  was  employed  as  an  oxytocic. 
On  account  of  its  abuse,  the  drug  soon  fell  into  disrepute,  and  its  use  was  much 
opposed  and  was  even  forbidden  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  but  early  in 
the  19th  century  it  was  re-introduced  into  therapeutics. 

Practical  experience  obtained  from  the  use  of  ergot  indicates  a 
threefold  action  of  the  drug, — the  first  that  of  exciting  spasms,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  convulsive  ergotism;  the  second  that  of  causing 
gangrene,  which  is  responsible  for  the  gangrenous  ergotism;  and  the 
third  and  most  important,  its  action  on  the  uterus.  In  addition,  active 
preparations  of  ergot  cause  vasoconstriction  and  a  rise  in  blood- 
pressure.  In  spite  of  many  laborious  investigations,  for  a  long  time 
little  advance  was  made  in  determining  which  constituents  of  ergot 
were  responsible  for  these  diflEerent  actions,  but  recent  eflPorts  have 
been  more  successful. 

Active  Principles. — Extracts  of  ergot  are  mixtures  of  complicated 
and  inconstant  composition,  from  which  there  have  been  prepared 
at  least  three  pure  substances,  which  are  concerned  in  its  pharmaco- 
logical actions.  One  of  these,  ergotoxin  (Kraft,  Barger,  Carr  and 
Dale^,^,^),  an  amorphous  alkaloid,  exerts  the  specific  characteristic 
action  of  ergot.  In  addition  to  it,  ergot  extracts  contain  at  least  two 
physiologically  very  active  ptomaine-like  bases,  which  are  formed 
either  by  the  metabolism  of  the  fungus  or  by  the  actions  of  micpo- 
organisms  on  organic  mother  substances  (Barger  and  Dale  ^»*). 

Inactive  Constituents, — Besides  these  three  active  ingredients,  ergot  contains 
a  large  number  of  less  active  substances, — for  example,  leucine  {Buchh^m,  Barger 
and  Dale),  uracil,  tetra-  and  pentamethylenediamine,  betaine,  and  choUne 
(Rielander).  As  a  means  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  ergot  in  bread  and 
flour,  considerable  interest  attaches  to  sclererythrin,  a  red  coloring  matter  of 
acid  character^  which«  along  with  other  coloring  matters,  occurs  in  the  drug 
combined  with  Ca  and  Mg.  It  passes  readily  from  acidifled  water  into  ether 
and  may  be  readily  identified  chemically  and  spectroscopically. 

Ergotoxin. — According  to  a  number  of  investigators  (Kraft,  Bar- 
ger, Carr  and  Dale  ^'^.s)  ^  there  is  present  in  ergot  a  crystalline  alkaloid, 
ergotinin,  first  prepared  by  Tanret.  This  has  no  action  on  the  uterus, 
but  is  accompanied  by  its  amorphous  hydrate,  hydro-ergotinin  or 
15 
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ergotoxin,  which  apparently  is  the  most  important  constituent  of  the 
drug.  According  to  Dale,  when  administered  subcutaneously  or  intra- 
venously this  substance  causes  contraction  of  unstriped  muscle,  espe- 
cially of  the  uterine  muscle,  a  rise  in  blood-pressure  due  to  vasocon- 
striction, and  also  the  characteristic  ergot  gangrene.  The  rise  in 
blood-pressure  is  due  to  peripheral  action  and  is  very  persisting, 
but  after  large  doses  this  primary  excitation  of  the  vasoconstrictor 
nerve-endings  is  followed  by  an  elective  depression  of  the  pressor 
sympathetic  nerves,  so  that  the  blood-pressure  falls  and  can  no  longer 
be  raised  by  epinephrin,  but  under  these  conditions  is  actually  lowered 
by  it  {Dale's  vasomotor  paradox). 

Aqueous  extracts  of  ergot  also  contain  two  very  active  bases,  which 
in  their  actions  closely  resemble  epinephrin,  parahydroxyphenylethyla- 
mine  (Barger  and  Dale^^^),  formed  from  tyrosine  in  the  mycelium 
of  the  fungus  by  bacterial  action,  which  is  a  very  powerful  vasocon- 
strictor, and  P'imidazolylethylamine  {Barger  and  Dale^),  similarly 
formed  from  histidine,  which  even  in  enormous  dilutions  excites  violent 
uterine  contractions. 

Other  Alkaloids. — Formerly  the  specific  actions  of  ergot  were  attributed 
to  various  alkaloids  {Kohert^)  and  resinous  substances  cconbined  with  them 
(Jacohi). 

Among  these  alkaloids  the  substance  known  as  comutine  for  a  time 
attracted  considerable  attention,  but  later  investigations  have  shown  it  to  be, 
not  a  pure  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  various  alkaloids,  among  which  is 
ergotoxin,  and  that  it  has  little  or  no  therapeutic  activity.  It  is,  however. 
possible  that  this  mixture  of  alkaloids  known  as  comutine,  and  perhaps  their 
decomposition  products,  which  are  present  in  ergot,  are  responsible  for  the 
convulsive  actions  of  ergot,  for  it  causes  typical  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions 
and  behaves  like  a  typical  convulsant.  As,  however,  it  is  not  always  a  con- 
stituent of  ergot  and  as  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  producing  chronic  poisoning 
in  animals  by  its  administration,  its  significance  for  convulsive  ergotism  is  still 
uncertain  {iSchmiedebcrg).  Comutine  excites  uterine  contractiona  by  an  action 
on  the  central  nervous  system,  but  some  observers  have  foimd  it  effective  in 
Hurviving  uterus,  which  may  be  explained  by  its  containing  ergotoxin. 

Reainoua  substances  which  are  present  in  ergot,  combined  with  inert  alka- 
loidal  substances,  have  also  been  considered  as  the  constituents  responsible  for 
the  specitic  etTocts  of  the  dru^.  Among  such  are  sphacelic  acid  {Kobert*) 
and  sphacelotoxin,  which  latter,  although  possessing  no  true  acid  properties, 
readily  combines  with  other  substances,  forming,  among  other  compounds, 
chryHotoxin  aiul  secalintoxin  (Jacobi),  According  to  more  recent  investigators 
{Kraft,  Uartjvr  and  Datc*)^  those  are  not  chemical  entities.  Dale  claiming  that 
the  nitrofft^nous  comiK»nent  of  the  mixture  is  identical  with  ergotoxin.  Robert  ■ 
and  Jacobi,  from  thoir  observations  on  animals,  believed  that  the  poisonous 
reHinouH  acids  and  their  salts  were  the  substance  which  caused  the  gangrene, 
but  ri'contly  Kraft  and  Barptr  and  Dale  have  attributed  this  effect  to  ergotoxin. 

Kxporimcntally  the  gangrene  is  best  produced  in  the  cock's  comb  and  in 
tho  pig's  snout.  It  is  due  to  a  peouliar  change  occurring  in  the  vessel  walls, 
a  hyaline  thromltosis  of  tho  smallest  arteries,  which  develops  in  the  periphery 
RH  a  roHult  of  the  stasis  resulting  from  the  toxic  contraction  of  the  vessels. 

From  this  short  survey  of  the  more  important  points  bearing  on  the 
cluMuistry  of  ergot  and  its  constituents,  it  is  evident  that  much  nneer- 
tainty  still  obtains  as  to  the  chemical  properties  and  the  homc^eneity 
of  tho   vario\is  substances  prepared  from  it,  and  also  as  to  their 
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activity.  In  view  of  these  contradictions  especially,  little  may  be 
maintained  with  certainty  as  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  con- 
stituents which  cause  the  specific  effects  on  the  uterus. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  substance — or  these  substances 
— are  readily  extracted  by  water  and  less  readily  by  alcohol.  The  fact 
that  such  difSculties  have  attended  the  efforts  made  to  isolate  the 
substance  acting  on  the  uterus,  and  that  repeatedly  new  substances 
have  been  described  as  the  true  active  principle,  is  due  both  to  the 
marked  instability  of  the  active  substances  and  to  the  very  active  reac- 
tion of  the  uterus,  especially  when  gravid,  to  various  toxic  substances, 
central  excitants  acting  on  the  uterus  through  the  centres  while  the 
sympathetic  and  autonomic  poisons  act  on  the  nerve-endings  in  the 
uterus  itself.  In  addition,  the  interpretation  of  experimental  results 
is  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  uterus  may  be 
affected  by  various  reflexes  and  by  such  factors  as  asphyxia,  in  such 
fashion  that  it  may  appear  that  it  is  directly  affected  by  a  drug 
when  this  is  not  the  case. 

Instability  of  the  Active  Principles. — ^As  the  substances  acting  on 
the  uterus  so  readily  undergo  change,  the  apothecary  should  renew 
his  supply  each  year.  [This  is  legally  obligatory  in  GJermany. — Tb.] 
Ergot  is  most  active  before  the  rye  has  ripened.  When  stored  its 
specific  (uterine)  activity  gradually  diminishes,  until  at  the  end  of  a 
year  it  possesses  only  one-seventh  to  one-eighth  of  its  original  activity, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  only  one-fifteenth  {E.  Kehrer).  The 
substance  causing  gangrene  appears  to  be  even  more  unstable,  for  the 
effect  on  the  cock's  comb,  according  to  Robert  and  Griinfeld,  can  be 
obtained  only  in  the  first  few  months  following  the  harvest,  being 
markedly  weaker  in  November  and  having  entirely  disappeared  by  the 
following  March. 

Physiological  Ass^vy. — This  effect  on  the  cock's  comb  (Kehrer), 
the  action  on  the  blood-pressure  {Dale,  Wood  and  Hofer)^  and  the 
excitation  of  the  surviving  cat's  uterus  {Kehrer),  have  all  been 
employed  as  methods  of  physiological  assay.  As  these  different  effects 
are  in  part  due  to  different  constituents,  it  is  evident  that  the  results 
of  the  assay  will  vary  with  the  method  employed  {Crony n  and  Hender- 
son). As  ergot  is  chiefly  employed  for  its  effects  on  the  uterus,  the 
most  rational  assay  method  is  that  in  which  the  cat's  uterus  is 
employed. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  ergot  extracts  excite  contractions  in 
the  uterus  surviving  in  Ringer's  solution,  increased  tone  and  strength- 
ening of  the  autonomic  contractions  resulting  from  ordinary  doses, 
and  tonic  contractions  from  larger  ones.  This  action  is,  therefore,  a 
peripheral  one,  agreeing  qualitatively  with  the  effect  of  intravenous 
injection  of  active  extracts  on  uterine  movements  in  the  living  animal. 
Ergotoxin  and  p-imid^zolylethylamine  are  the  only  two  substances 
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wkich  have  thus  far  been  prepared  in  pure  form  and  which  produce 
this  characteristic  action. 

Vasoconstrictob  Action. — Certain  of  the  active  principles  of  ergot 
also  act  on  the  vessel  walls  or  on  the  vasomotor  nerve-endings  in  them, 
and,  therefore,  active  ergot  extracts  may  raise  the  blood-preasure. 
This  action  is  also  a  peripheral  one,  and  appears  to  be  due  to  ergo- 
toxin  and  hydroxyphenylethylamine. 

Therapeutic  Employment. — In  obstetrical  practice  ergot  is  no 
longer  used  to  strengthen  uterine  contractions  during  labor,  for  the 
inconstant  strength  of  its  preparations  renders  the  dosage  uncertain, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  danger  of  causing  tonic  contraction  of  the 
uterus  and  death  of  the  child;  but,  after  delivery  of  the  child  and 
loosening  of  the  placenta,  it  is  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  hemorrhage  and  to  hring  about  a  firm  and  lasting  contraction 
of  the  uterus.  The  effects  in  cheeking  hemorrhage  under  such  con- 
ditions have  been  attributed  to  a  contraction  of  the  uterine  vessels 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  but  this  is  not  strictly  the  case. 
However,  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  muscle,  which  la  excited  by 
ergot,  itself  acts  to  check  bleeding,  for  the  uterine  vessels  are  enclosed 
in  a  mesh  of  uterine  muscles,  and  when  the  muscles  contract  they 
are  compressed  so  that  the  formation  of  thrombi  is  favored.  This  is 
the  reason  why  ei^ot  is  so  efficient  in  cheeking  uterine  hemorrhage, 
although  its  action  oa  other  hemorrhages  is  so  uncertain.  The  stop- 
page of  uterine  hemorrhage  could  be  attributed  to  a  direct  action  on 
the  vessels  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  only  the  uterine  vessels  are 
constricted  and  that  no  extensive  vasoconstriction  occurs  elsewhere, 
for  otherwise  a  general  rise  in  blood-pressure  would  result  and  the 
checking  of  the  hemorrhage  would  actually  be  rendered  more  difBcult. 

pREPAEATiONS. — In  addition  to  powdered  ergot,  numerous  other 
officinal  and  non-officinal  preparations  are  employed.  [In  this  coun- 
try the  fluidextracts  are  almost  exclusively  employed.  For  practical 
purposes  an  aseptic,  physiologically  assayed  fluidestract  Is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  such  preparations  also  become  inert  quickly,  and  therefore 
an  effort  should  always  be  made  to  secure  a  fairly  fresh  preparation. — 
Te.]  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  these  preparations  of  incon- 
stant composition  and  uncertain  strength  will  be  superseded  by  the 
'  therapeutically  valuable  substances  in  pure  and  stable  form.  Until 
this  is  attained  it  is  desirable  that  a  satisfactory  method  of  physio- 
logical assay  should  be  devised  and  worked  out  thoroughly  (Gottlieb). 
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Preparations  of  Hydrastis  and  op  cotarnine  are  also  employed  in 
uterine  hemorrhage.  Hydrastine,  from  Hydrastis  canadensis,  and  its 
derivative  hydrastinine,  also  possess  a  peripheral  exciting  action  on  the 
nterus  {E.  Kehrer).  Both  alkaloids,  but  more  especially  hydrastinine, 
cause  a  general  vasoconstriction  and  a  rise  of  the  blood-pressure,  due 
both  to  a  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  centres  and  to  a  peripheral 
vasoconstricting  action  (Falk,  Marfori),  An  entirely  similar  effect 
on  the  uterus  is  produced  by  cotarnine,  which  is  a  methyloxyhydras- 
tinine  prepared  from  narcotine,  an  inactive  opium  alkaloid  (Freund). 
This  drug,  like  the  others,  also  acts  on  the  uterus  directly.  Its  hydro- 
chloride and  its  phthalate  are  obtainable  under  the  trade  names  of 
stypticin  and  styptol,  and  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  uterine 
hemorrhage  and  also  as  uterine  sedatives  in  disturbances  of  the  men- 
strual function. 

Quite  recently  epinephrin  has  been  employed  for  its  effects  on  the 
uterus  (iVew).  Its  energetic  oxytocic  action  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. On  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  undergoes  change 
in  the  organism,  neither  its  intrauterine  nor  hypodermic  administra- 
tion causes  much  rise  of  blood-pressure,  but  the  small  amounts  which 
remain  unchanged  are  sufficient,  even  after  hypodermic  administra- 
tion, to  excite  or  to  strengthen  the  contractions  of  the  very  readily 
excited  muscle-fibres  of  the  gravid  uterus.  It  may,  therefore,  be  used 
subcutaneously  for  the  induction  of  labor,  to  strengthen  labor  pains, 
or  to  check  uterine  hemorrhage. 

After  the  birth  of  the  child  the  use  of  this  drug  is  free  from 
danger,  but  clinical  experience  must  decide  whether,  with  careful 
dosage,  its  use  during  labor  is  unattended  with  risk  of  causing  tonic 
contraction  of  the  uterus  with  its  peril  to  the  child. 

This  drug  has  also  been  directly  injected  into  the  uterine  muscle 
to  check  post-partum  hemorrhage,  and  also  during  caesarian  section, 
both  to  render  the  uterus  bloodless  for  a  time,  and  to  secure  its 
maximal  contraction. 
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According  to  still  more  recent  observations,  extracts  of  the  infun- 
dibular portion  of  the  hypophysis  act  like  ''a  mild  and  under  all 
conditions  harmless  epinephrin,"  which  may  be  used  in  the  same 
indications  (Foges  and  Hofstdtter,  Hofhauer,  Neu). 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  CIRCULATION 

FACTORS  CONTROLLING  THE  CIRCULATION 

Blood  flow  and  blood-pressure  are  governed  by  three  factors, — ^the 
quantity  and  quality  (viscosity)  of  the  blood,  the  woit  done  by  the 
heart,  and  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  and  their  activity.  The  rapidity 
of  the  flow  through  the  whole  circulation  depends  on  the  reciprocal 
relationship  of  these  factors.  Directing  our  attention  to  the  separate 
vascular  systems,  we  may  for  the  time  being  consider  the  work  done 
by  the  heart  and  the  volume  of  the  blood  as  constant,  while  the  third 
factor — that  is,  the  state  of  contraction  of  the  vessels — changes  from 
moment  to  moment  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various  organs. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  under  physiological  conditions^  the 
more  active  an  organ  is  the  more  blood  will  it  contain,  for,  as  every- 
where in  the  body,  the  rule,  that  a  physiological  activity  brings  about 
conditions  which  favor  its  efficient  accomplishment,  holds  good  for  the 
relationship  between  the  activity  of  an  organ  and  its  blood  supply. 
The  demand  creates  a  supply,  so  that  the  activity  of  an  organ  governs 
its  blood  supply. 

This  vasodilatation  of  active  organs  is  brought  about  by  reflexes  causing 
inhibition  of  vasoconstriction  as  well  as  stimulation  of  vasodilators,  and  sub- 
stances formed  during  the  activity  of  the  organ  act  locally  on  the  vessel  walls, 
causing  local  vasodilatation  ( Oaakell,  Loewi  u.  Henderson) . 

The  activity,  or  inactivity,  of  the  various  organs  may  bring  about 
very  marked  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood.  The  muscles  of 
a  rabbit  at  rest  contain  but  33.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  blood,  but 
this  percentage  is  increased  to  66  per  cent,  or  more  during  violent 
muscular  effort  {Ranke  u,  Spehl).  With  the  dilatation  of  so  many 
vessels  resulting  from  general  muscular  activity  and  the  resultant 
decrease  of  the  resistance,  there  would  necessarily  be  a  very  marked 
fall  in  the  general  blood-pressure,  and  a  slackening  of  the  blood  flow 
in  other  organs  (e.g.,  in  the  heart  and  central  nervous  system),  were 
there  not  an  efficient  compensating  mechanism  to  prevent  this.  The 
conditions  which  prevail  during  muscular  activity  show  that  there 
is  ample  provision  for  such  compensation,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
blood-pressure  actually  rises  during  muscular  activity  {Zuntz  u. 
Tangl,  Tiedcmann,  Krone).  This  compensation  is  brought  about 
not  only  by  an  increased  efficiency  of  the  heart  function,  but  also 
by  a  narrowing  of  the  vessels  in  other  organs, — e.g.,  the  portal  vessels, 
— which  compensates  for  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the  muscles. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  during  digestion  the  abdominal  viscera 
are  more  richly  supplied  with  blood,  the  other  organs  receive  com- 
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paratively  little,  so  that  the  aortic  pressure  is  not  necessarily  lowered 
{Pawlow). 

There  is  thus  a  continuous  compensatory  balance  maintained  be- 
tween the  different  vascular  systems,  especially  between  the  portal 
system  and  the  peripheral  vessels  in  the  slsin,  muscles,  and  brain.  This 
reciprocation  between  these  two  great  systems  is  well  illustrated  when 
the  depressor  nerve  is  stimulated,  there  resulting  a  dilatation  of  the 
visceral  vessels  and  a  contraction  of  the  peripheral  ones  (Bayliss, 
Dastrc  et  Moral).  On  the  other  hand,  stimulation  o£  sensory  nerves 
or  of  the  splanchnics,  or  asphyxia,  causes  a  vasoconstriction  of  the 
abdominal  vessels  and  dilatation  of  most  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin, 
muscles,  and  brain.  We  find  this  same  difference  in  behavior  resulting 
from  the  administration  of  various  drugs  (epinephrin,  digitalis,  strych- 
nine, and  others).  Other  combinations  are  also  possible.^for  example, 
cold  applied  to  the  skin  causes  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  and  renal 
vessels,  while  the  other  ^-isceralveroels  dilate  {Wcrthcimer,  0.  MuUcr)'. 
Slental  activity  causes  an  increased  blood  supply  to  the  brain  and  a 
lessened  supply  to  the  akin  and  muscles  of  the  head  and  to  the 
abdominal  viscera  {Mosso,  Weher). 

Tbis  regulation  of  tlie  diatribution  of  the  blood  le,  in  put,  reflex  in  its 
mechaniBm.  For  instance,  wben  the  internal  veasela  are  constricted,  the  vaso- 
dilatation in  the  extremities  is  partly  the  result  of  central  nervous  action 
(Dehaennt),  but  it  also  results  in  part  trora  a.  forcing  out  of  the  blood  from  the 
constricted  vascular  systems  into  others,  the  vesaels  of  wliieli  are  thus  mechani- 
cally dilated.  In  certain  vascular  eystenia  wbicti  are  little,  if  at  all,  under  vaso- 
motor control,  the  changes  in  the  blood  supply  are  brought  about  entirely  id 
the  latter  fashion. 

Although  we  have  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  Hie  details  of  the 
various  compensatory  regulations  by  which  the  different  vascular  sys- 
tems maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  we  know  that  dis- 
turbances of  this  compensatory  mechanism  play  an  important  role  in 
pathologj'.  We  know  too  that  in  the  circulatory  action  of  drugs  the 
decisive  factor  is  often  the  changed  distribution  of  the  blood  and 
not  the  change  in  the  aortic  pressure.  If,  for  any  reason,  in  con- 
ditions in  which  the  blood  dLstribution  is  altered  from  the  normal,  this 
compensatory  regulation  does  not  occur,  its  mechanical  results  affect 
the  whole  circulation,  including  the  heart  itself. 

This  occurs  when  important  and  extensive  vascular  systems  are 
relaxed  and  when  compen.sotion  therefor  does  not  occur.  In  such  case 
the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  relaxed 
vessels,  for  the  total  volume  of  blood  is  suificient  for  the  filling  of  the 
vascular  systems  only  when  the  total  cross-section  of  the  vascular  tree 
is  equal  to  its  normal  mean,  which  mean  is  ordinarily  maintained 
by  the  changing  play  of  the  vasomotor  mechanism.  Therefore,  in 
conditions  of  vascular  paresis,  it  is  evident  that  the  heart  is  unable 
to  work  efficiently,  for,  when  the  vascular  system  has  lost  its  tone,  the 
left  heart  pumps  its  blood  not  into  an  elastic  system  of  tubes  which 
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are  able  to  deliver  their  contents  back  to  the  right  heart,  but  it  pours 
it  out  into  a  relaxed  system  in  which  the  blood  must  stagnate  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  As  a  result  the  heart  is  insufficiently  supplied 
with  blood. 

As  shown  above,  uncompensated  vasodilatation  impairs  the  heart 
action,  and  the  same  is  true  when  wide-spread  vasoconstriction  occurs. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  peripheral  resistance,  the 
blood-pressure  must  rise  greatly,  and,  if  compensatory  relaxation  of 
other  vessels  does  not  occur  to  relieve  the  heart,  the  left  ventricle  may 
no  longer  be  able  to  empty  itself  against  the  excessive  pressure,  and 
stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  results  (Tigerstedt) , 

This  short  discussion  has  already  shown  how  the  activity  and 
efficiency  of  the  heart  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  a  mean  total 
cross-section  of  the  vascular  tree  by  the  interplay  of  the  diflferent 
vascular  systems  (Hensen),  Clinically,  this  is  clearly  evident,  for, 
under  diflferent  conditions  of  increased  or  diminished  cardiac  activity 
(tachycardia,  fever,  disturbance  of  compensation,  etc.),  causing  marked 
variations  in  the  blood  flow,  there  may  be  no  change  in  the  radial 
blood-pressure,  the  vascular  system  by  compensatory  dilatation  or 
contraction  accommodating  itself  to  the  varying  output  of  the  heart. 
Ever  since  the  observations  of  Tappeiner  and  Worm-MuUer,  it  has 
been  known  that  the  blood-pressure  quickly  regains  its  former  height 
even  after  extensive  loss  of  blood,  and  it  is  under  just  these  conditions 
that  we  may  especially  well  observe  this  accommodation  of  the  vascular 
system  to  varj^ing  states  of  fulness.  Although  after  hemorrhage  an 
inpouring  of  fluid  from  the  lymph  and  tissues  plays  an  important  part 
in  restoring  the  blood-pressure,  its  rapid  re-establishment  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  throughout  the  body  contract  about 
their  diminished  blood  contents.  On  the  other  hand,  in  artificial 
plethora  the  blood-pressure  is  raised  only  by  very  great  overfilling 
of  the  vascular  system,  and  even  then  but  momentarily  {Cohnheim). 

The  circulation  is  further  protected  from  disturbance  by  another 
adaptive  mechanism,  which  helps  to  maintain  the  proper  equilibrium 
between  the  arterial  and  venous  systems.  If  the  blood  is  to  be  kept 
circulating  normally,  it  is  essential  that  during  a  given  period  the  same 
quantity  of  blood  must  pass  each  total  cross-section  of  the  vascular 
tree, — ^that  is,  in  a  given  period  as  much  blood  must  enter  the  heart 
from  the  veins  as  leaves  it  to  enter  the  arteries.  If  this  balance  be 
disturbed,  the  blood  will  accumulate  in  some  portion  of  the  circu- 
latory sj'stem,  most  likely  either  in  the  heart  itself  or  at  the  point 
where  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  join  with  the  veins.  Epinephrin 
injections,  by  increasing  the  resistance  in  the  arterioles,  may  cause  an 
overfilling  of  the  arterial  portion,  or  a  dilatation  of  the  capillaries 
may  cause  an  accumulation  at  this  point  with  a  resulting  ** capillary 
stasis,"  while  insufficient  cardiac  activity  may  lead  to  an  accumulation 
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of  blood  in  the  heart  itself,  in  the  pulmonary  system,  and  in  the 
great  veins  emptying  into  the  heart, — ^'^ cardiac  stasis." 

Everywhere  we  see  that  disturbances  of  the  heart  function  produce 
effects  on  the  vascular  system  and  that  the  changes  in  the  vessels 
affect  the  cardiac  function.  With  such  reciprocal  action  of  the 
separate  factors  and  such  mutual  interdependence,  it  is  evident  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  pharmacological  action  affecting  exclu- 
sively either  the  heart  or  the  vessels,  for,  just  as  pathological  altera- 
tions of  the  heart  or  vessels  necessarily  affect  the  whole  circulation,  so 
it  is  with  those  produced  by  pharmacological  agents.  Bearing  these 
facts  in  mind,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  analysis  of  pharmacological 
actions  of  the  various  circulatory  drugs,  it  is  essential  to  determine 
their  primary  seat  of  action,  as  this  often  renders  it  possible  to  explain 
the  whole  combination  of  the  phenomena  resulting  from  their  adminis- 
tration. Therefore  the  action  of  drugs  on  the  heart  and  on  the  vessels 
will  be  discussed  separately,  while  their  effects  on  the  circulation  as  a 
whole  will  be  taken  up  later.  Moreover,  in  any  investigation  of  such 
drugs  one  should  first  of  all  endeavor  to  determine  whether  a  drug  acts 
primarily  on  the  heart  or  on  the  vessels. 
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METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATING  THE  CIRCULATION 

The  experimental  pharmacology  of  the  circulation  started  with  the 
study  of  the  changes  in  the  aortic  blood-pressure  resulting  from  the 
administration  of  various  drugs  and  poisons.  The  mean  pressure 
in  the  aorta  must  furnish  enough  hydrostatic  pressure  to  maintain 
a  flow  of  blood  through  the  various  organs  which  will  be  suflficient 
properly  to  maintain  their  various  functions.  A  decided  fall  in 
aortic  pressure  is,  therefore,  in  itself  a  sign  of  marked  disturbance 
throughout  the  circulation.  As,  however,  the  aortic  pressure  represents 
only  a  gross  value  resulting  from  the  momentary  eflBciency  of  the 
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heart  and  the  total  vascular  resistance,  other  supplementary  methods 
are  needed  for  the  determination  of  the  separate  factors. 

Before  starting  on  a  close  analysis  of  the  blood-pressure  as  studied 
in  animal  experimentation,  it  is  proper  to  discuss  briefly  the  methods 
used  in  the  clinical  observations  of  the  circulation  in  man,  for  the 
more  refined  actions  of  drugs  often  stand  out  more  sharply  under 
pathological  than  under  normal  conditions. 

CLINICAL  METHODS 

Sphygmograms. — Some  deductions  may  be  made  as  to  the  func* 
tional  activity  of  the  heart  and  the  condition  of  the  vessels  from  the 
graphic  registration  of  the  radial  puke.  The  form  of  the  pulse  wave — 
i.e.,  the  course  of  the  pressure  changes  in  the  radial — ^is  dependent^ 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  work  done  by  the  heart  aud,  on  the  other, 
on  the  resistance  in  the  vascular  system  (0.  Frank).    The  sphygmo- 


Flo.  17a. 


Normal  pulse. 


Dierotic  pulae — low  peripheral  resistaace. 


Tense  pulse — high  peripheral  resistance  (case  of  lead  colic). 


gram  is  altered  from  the  normal  by  various  pathological  conditions, 
as,  for  example,  in  aortic  insuflSciency,  by  the  fact  that  the  blood 
leaves  the  arteries  in  both  directions  or  that  in  arteriosclerosis  it 
flows  out  but  slowly  from  the  inelastic  vessels  (Sahli).  In  a  similar 
manner  pharmacological  agents  may  influence  the  form  of  the  pulse- 
wave,  should  they  change  either  the  inflow  into  the  aorta — i.e.,  the 
** pulse  volume"  of  the  heart — or  alter  the  rate  of  outflow  into  the 
capillaries  by  aflfecting  the  calibre  of  the  vessels.  With  due  allowance 
for  technical  difficulties,  it  may  be  stated,  with  reasonable  certainty, 
that  when  the  peripheral  resistance  is  low  the  dicrotic  wave  will  be 
well  developed  in  the  sphygmogram  while  the  so-called  **  elasticity" 
elevations  tend  to  disappear,  while  with  increased  peripheral  resist- 
ance the  opposite  occurs  (Fig.  17a).  In  spite  of  all  uncertainty  in 
the  interpretation  of  sphygmographic  curves,  the  position  of  the 
anacrotic  wave  high  up  on  the  ascending  curve  near  its  summit,  a 
rounded  summit  or  a  plateau-like  one,  indicates  high  tension  in  the 
arteries. 
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Changes  in  the  pulse  tracings  are  frequently  evident  after  the 
administration  of  drugs  and  poisons  which  influence  the  vessel  calibre. 
Thus,  during  the  attacks  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  intestinal  vesseb 
which  occur  in  lead  colic,  the  pulse  is  that  of  high  tension,  with  diminu- 
tion or  disappearance  of  the  dicrotic  wave  and  the  presence  of  an 
anacrotic  elevation.  On  the  other  hand,  vasodilating  drugs,  such  as 
chloral  (in  large  doses),  cause  the  pulse  to  resemble  that  of  fever. 
During  the  treatment  of  vascular  spasms  by  amyl  nitrite,  one  may 
often  observe  the  transition  of  the  pulse  from  one  form  to  another 
(Pig.  17b).  In  such  case  the  change  in  the  sphygmogram  is  much 
less  the  result  of  the  vasomotor  changes  in  the  radial  artery  and  its 
branches  than  of  the  alteration  of  the  general  vasomotor  tone,  which 
is  the  decisive  factor  for  the  whole  circulation  {Sahli). 

The  clinical  deteemination  op  the  blood-pressure  is  of  much 
greater  significance  for  the  pathology  and  pharmacology  of  the  circu- 
lation. The  technic  of  blood-pressure  determination  has  in  recent  time 
reached  such  perfection  that  the  maximal  systolic  pressure  may  be 
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Fio.  ITb.^-Sphysmogramfl  from  case  of  lead  colic:  o.  before,  h,  after  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite. 

determined  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  while  the  diastolic  mini- 
mum may  be  approximately  estimated.*  From  these  two  values  one 
may  determine  the  variation  in  pressure  in  the  radial  arteries  (pulse- 
pressure)  and  its  relation  to  the  mean  pressure.  While  the  older 
methods  of  v.  Bosch,  Riva-Rocci,  Oartner,  and  others  gave  clinically 
valuable  but  only  approximately  correct  values,  v,  Recklinghausen's 
modification  of  Riva-Rocd's  method  has  a  percentage  of  error  of  but 
7  to  9  per  cent,  for  the  maximal  pressure,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
direct  measurement  of  the  brachial  pressure  in  an  arm  just  prior 
to  amputation.  The  determination  of  the  minimal  diastolic  pressure 
is  more  difficult,  and  up  to  the  present  time  is  attended  by  greater 
factors  of  error.     [See  footnote. — Tr.] 

The  most  important  results  obtained  by  clinical  observations  of 
blood-pressure  have  been  the  demonstration  that  a  marked  rise  in 
blood-pressure  often  occurs  in  disease,  but  that,  contrary  to  our  for- 
mer views,  a  marked  fall  in  blood-pressure  actually  occurs  much  less 
frequently,  and  is  observed,  as  a  rule,  only  a  short  time  before  com- 

•  [By  the  ausculatory  method  both  may  be  determined  with  quite  sufficient 
accuracy. — Tr.1 
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plete  failure  of  the  circulation.  Even  in  cardiac  decompensation, 
marked  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure  is  the  exception,  for  the 
pressure  is  maintained  near  the  normal  level  by  compensatory  vaso- 
constriction, and  thus  the  best  circulation  possible  is  maintained  in 
the  vital  organs.  This  regulation  by  the  vessels  so  complicates  blood- 
pressure  conditions  that  the  essential  question,  whether  the  primary 
seat  of  a  pharmacological  action  be  in  the  heart,  vessels,  or  nervous 
system,  can  never  be  answered  without  further  information  than  that 
obtained  by  the  methods  discussed  above. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS 

Only  by  closer  analysis  of  the  blood-pressure  in  exx)eriments  on 
animals  can  such  information  be  obtained.  Here  methods  may  be 
used  which  are  beyond  criticism  and  which  enable  us  to  determine 
the  causes  of  rise  or  fall  in  blood-pressure,  at  any  rate  for  those 
grosser  changes  which  are  not  compensated  for  by  the  regulatoiy 
mechanism. 

A  FALL  IN  THE  AORTIC  PRESSURE  may  be  due  to  the  lessened  inflow 
of  blood  resulting  from  a  diminished  output  by  the  heart,  or  it  may 
result  from  a  lessening  of  the  resistance  in  the  vessels.  If  a  fall  in 
pressure  is  caused  by  a  general  vasodilatation,  then  the  blood-pressure 
will  be  re-established  at  its  normal  level  if  the  total  vascular  cross- 
section  be  artificially  diminished.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  clamp- 
ing the  aorta,  which  will  cause  the  blood-pressure  to  return  to  its 
normal  level  if  lessened  resistance  were  the  cause  of  the  fall. 

It  having  in  this  fashion  been  shown  that  the  fall  of  blood-pressure 
was  due  to  vasodilatation,  it  must  further  be  determined  if  the  loss 
of  vessel  tone  is  due  to  an  interference  with  the  central  or  the 
X)eripheral  vasoconstrictor  mechanism.  Electric  stimulation  of  the 
vasomotor  centre  in  the  cervical  cord  or  of  the  vasomotor  nerves — e.gr., 
the  splanchnics — ^may  then  be  employed  to  test  the  excitability  of  the 
peripheral  mechanism. 

In  case  a  drug  has  caused  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  as  a  result 
of  a  wide-spread  vasoconstriction,  it  must  similarly  be  determined 
whether  this  be  due  to  stimulation  of  central  or  of  the  peripheral 
vasoconstrictor  mechanisms.  To  decide  this,  the  cervical  cord  may 
be  cut  and  the  effect  on  blood-pressure  noted.  To  exclude  action  of 
the  secondary  vasomotor  centres  in  the  cord,  this  too  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  pithing.  Centrally  acting  drugs,  such  as  strychnine,  will 
under  these  conditions  no  longer  raise  the  blood-pressure.  If,  however, 
the  drug  still  affects  the  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta,  it  must  act 
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of  the  heart  may  be  obtained.  However,  the  real  decisive  factor,  the 
pulse  volume  of  the  heart,  may  be  exactly  determined  in  the  intact 
circulation  only  by  measuring  the  amount  of  blood  which  the  heart 
pumps  out  into  the  aorta.  The  measurement  of  the  volume  per 
minute,  by  the  use  of  a  Tigerstedt's  **  Stromuhr  "  placed  in  the  aorta, 
has  recently  given  results  of  much  importance  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  action  of  epinephrin,  the  digitalis  group,  etc. 
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Observations  on  the  isolated  frog's  heart  have  rendered  to  pharma- 
cology invaluable  service  in  the  determination  of  the  seat  of  action  of 
drugs  affecting  the  circulation,  the  classical  material  for  such  observa^ 
tions  being  the  surviving  frog's  heart. 
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Fig.  18. — Williams's  fros-heart  apparatus. 

In  18C6  Cyon,  in  C.  Lud wig's  laboratory,  was  the  first  to  conduct  such 
experiments.  Soon  after  this  W.  Blaaius  and  Bohm  used  the  same  method  in 
Pick's  laboratory.  At  first  the  frog's  heart  was  used  with  the  sinus,  auricles, 
and  valves  attached,  the  heart  receiving  the  artificial  nutrient  solution  (diluted 
blood,  rabbit  serum,  or  Ringer's  solution)  through  one  vena  cava  and  expelling 
it  through  the  aorta,  the  other  veins  and  arteries  having  been  ligated.  The 
observation  of  the  surviving  frog's  ventricle  was  further  simplified  by  the  use 
of  Kronecker'8  frog-heart  manometer,  in  the  use  of  which  a  double  cannula  was 
introduced  into  the  ventricle  after  removal  of  both  sinus  and  auricle.  StrauVa 
simple  method  is  for  many  purp>oses  the  best.  In  it  the  heart  receives  the 
nutrient  solution  through  a  simple  funnel  cannula  from  a  column  of  fiuid  of  a 
minimal  height  of  2-3  cm.  By  its  own  beats  it  keeps  the  fiuid  well  mixed  and 
may  continue  actively  beating  for  hours. 

For  the  pharmacologist  William's  frog-heart  apparatus  (Fig.  18) 
is  the  most  useful.    By  means  of  artificial  valves,  which  take  the  place 
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of  the  cardiac  valves,  the  nutrient  solution  circulates  in  this  apparatus 
through  a  rigid  system  of  tubes  under  pressure  conditions  which  may 
be  altered  at  will. 

Two  glass  reservoirs  of  about  30  c.c.  capacity  are  used  as  containers  for 
the  DomiB]  solution  and  for  tbe  solution  contHiniog  the  drug-.  The  rubber  tubes 
from  thi«e  are  joined  together  by  a  Y'tube,  through  which  either  solution  may  be 
conducted  through  tlie  vaire  of  ingress  to  a  double  cannula  which  leads  into  the 
ventricle.  The  other  branch  of  this  cannula  ia  connected  with  a  second  vbItc, 
which,  like  the  aortic  valve,  keeps  the  solution  from  (lowing  back  into  the  ven- 
tricle but  permits  it  to  return  to  the  ^eser^'oi^.  A  manometer  is  connected  to 
that  part  of  the  systeni  which  represents  the  arterial  system.  By  narrowing 
or  widening  the  point  of  exit  from  this  system,  the  pressure  may  be  varied  at 
will  in  this  tube  which  represents  the  aortn. 

As  soon  as  tlie  necessary  resistance  is  produced,  each  heart-beat  causes  a 
certain  rise  in  pressure  in  the  manometer.  If  this  resistance  to  the  outtlow  be 
kept  constant,  a  change  of  the  mean  pressure  or  in  the  size  of  the  pulse  in  the 
fixed  system  of  tubes  can  be  the  result  only  of  a,  change  in  the  functional  activity 
of  the  heart.  With  this  apparatus  the  pulse  volume  of  the  heart  may  be  deter- 
mined either  by  measurement  of  the  fluid  pumped  out  or  by  plethysmographically 
recording  the  changes  in  volume  between  the  systolic  and  diastolic  phases  of  the 
ventricle.  The  work  done  by  the  heart  may  at  any  time  be  calculated  either 
for  the  unit  of  time  or  for  the  individual  heart-beat,  tor  the  work  done  is  the 
product  of  the  amount  pumped  out,  the  pulse  volume,  multiplied  by  the  pressure 
against  which  the  heart  empties  itself.  If  this  pressure  be  increased  by  raising 
the  outflow  point,  a  pressure  may  be  reached  which  the  heart  is  no  longer  able 
to  overcome.  Thus  the  absolute  power  or  strengtii  of  the  heart  is  determined 
(Drcser). 
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Experiments  on  the  Isolated  JLiMMAiJAN  Heart. — By  perfusing 
its  coronary  vessels  the  isolated  mammalian  heart  may  also  be  kept 
beating  for  hours.  By  this  method,  too,  or  by  the  method  of  Hering 
and  Bock  (see  below),  it  is  possible  to  study  the  action  of  drugs  on  the 
heart  while  excluding  any  actions  on  the  general  vascular  system. 

The  method  of  Eering  and  Bock  (Fig.  19)  is  as  follows; 

The  descending  aorta  and  both  subelavians  of  a  rabbit  are  ligated.  One 
carotid  having  been  connected  with  a  manometer,  from  the  other  the  blood  passes 
through  a  U-tube  into  the  jugular  vein.  The  pulmonary  vessels  are  left  undis- 
turbed, and  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs  is  arterialized  and  enters  the 
left  heart  It  then  passes  through  the  aorta  into  the  carotid,  through  the  glass 
tube  into  the  jugular,  through  which  it  then  flows  buck  into  the  right  heart.  The 
glass  tube  thus  replaces  the  general  vascular  system,  but  in  it  the  resistance 
remains  constant.  The  pulmonary  circulation  is  not  disturbed,  but  this  may  be 
disregarded,  for  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  liitle  or  not  at  all  affected  ecen  by 
the  most  poicerful  vasoeonslrictinsf  or  vasodilaling  drugs  (Oerhardt),  The 
vascular  system  under  these  conditions  is  thus  represented  by  a  system  of  tubes, 
which  with  the  exception  of  the  coronary  vessels  must  maintain  a  constant 
resistance. 
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The  heart  is  physiologically  isolated,  so  that  any  change  in  blood- 
pressure  in  this  system  must  be  the  result  of  an  alteration  in  the 
cardiac  function. 

The  method  of  perfusion  of  the  surviving  mammalian  heart,  chiefly 
developed  by  Langendorff,  depends  on  a  fact  already  observed  by 
Ludmg,  who  found  that  even  an  isolated  mammalian  heart  may  survive 
and  continue  to  beat  if  the  coronary  vessels  be  perfused  at  body  tem- 
X)erature  with  defibrinated  blood  or  other  appropriate  nutrient  solu- 
tions. Under  such  conditions  a  heart  may  continue  to  beat  for  hours 
if  kept  in  a  moist  chamber  and  under  proper  conditions. 

Langendorff  causes  the  blood  to  flow  into  the  aorta  under  pressure,  and, 
as  the  aortic  valve  remains  closed,  the  only  outlet  for  the  blood  is  through  the 
coronary  vessels,  from  which  it  flows  into  the  right  auricle,  leaving  the  heart 
here.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  remain  empty,  but  the  heart  beats  for  long 
periods  with  satisfactory  regularity  if  the  supply  to  the  coronary  vessels  is  suffi- 
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cient  and  constant  and  if  the  temperature  be  maintained  constantly  at  the  right 
d^ree.  If  these  conditions  be  maintained,  any  changes  in  the  action  of  the 
heart  may  be  attributed  to  the  drug  which  is  perfused.  A  heart  perfused  accord- 
ing to  this  method  preserves  a  fairly  normal  excitability  of  both  its  muscular 
and  nervous  elements,  so  that  it  will  respond  to  both  vagus  and  accelerator 
stimulation  {Langendorff,  Uering,  Steinberg). 
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METHODS  FOR  STUDYING  PHARMACOLOGICAL  ACHOXS 

ON  THE  VESSELS 

The  pharmacological  investigation  of  surviving  vessels  is  also 
feasible,  for  the  vessels  of  organs  removed  from  the  body  and  properly 
perfused  with  appropriate  solutions  at  body  temperature  also  **""- 
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vive"  for  a  considerable  period.  If  the  perfused  fluid  be  allowed  to 
flow  under  constant  pressure  through  the  arteries  of  such  oi^ans  as 
the  kidney,  spleen,  or  an  extremity,  and  the  amount  flowing  out  in  a 
unit  of  time  be  noted,  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  rate  of  flow 
can  be  due  only  to  a  change  in  the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  the  cause  of 
which  must  lie  in  the  vessel  walls  themselves. 

Mosao,  in  Ludwig's  laboratory,  making  use  of  the  method  of  perfusion, 
was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  peripheral  action  of  a  drug  on  the  vessel  walls. 
It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  surviving  vessels  are  no  longer  under 
physiological  conditions,  even  when  perfused  with  defibrinated  blood,  which  is  so 
especially  suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  chemical  processes  in  the  tissues, 
for  the  blood  never  flows  through  a  surviving  organ  so  rapidly  as  it  would  in  the 
living  animal  under  like  conditions  of  pressure  and  inflow,  and  its  rate  of 
outflow  diminishes  progressively  with  the  Ia]>se  of  time.  Moreover,  even  slight 
variation  in  the  composition  of  the  artificial  nutrient  solution  from  that  of  normal 
blood — for  example,  the  defibrinization — is  of  moment  here.  The  method  is  thus 
necessarily  one  attended  by  many  sources  of  error.  Perfusion  with  blood-free 
Ringer's  solution  gives  the  most  constant  results. 

Recently  a  new  experimental  method  has  been  devised  which  per- 
mits of  the  direct  observation  of  changes  in  the  tone  of  excised  circular 
strips  of  the  arteries.  By  proper  treatment  in  Ringer's  solution  main- 
tained at  body  temperature,  isolated  vessels  may  be  maintained  for 
days  in  an  excitable  condition,  so  that  drugs  acting  peripherally  will 
exert  their  specific  action  on  such  material  (v.  Frey,  J.  B,  Meyer, 
Langendorff) . 

The  peripheral  actions  on  the  vessels  are,  however,  in  no  way  alone 
responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the  different  vascular  systems  in  the 
living  body,  where  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  central  nervous 
system  and,  as  previously  stated,  are  often  influenced  by  various  com- 
pensatory regulations.  Other  methods  {F,  Pick,  Biedl,  Barcroft  and 
Brodie)  are,  therefore,  needed  which  will  permit  the  determination 
intra  vitam  of  the  blood  flow  through  the  different  organs,  in  order 
that  we  may  determine  the  role  played  by  the  various  vascular  systems 
in  the  circulatory  changes  taking  place  throughout  the  body.  Here 
observations  of  the  outflow  from  veins  and  plethysmography  are  of 
value. 

A  plethysmogram  shows  the  changes  in  volume  taking  place  in  an 
organ  enclosed,  with  its  afferent  and  efferent  vessels,  in  an  air-tight 
container  constructed  especially  for  this  purpose.  Roy,  using  his 
oncometer,  was  the  first  to  measure  the  volume  changes  of  the  kidney, 
but  at  the  present  time  Schaefer's  plethysmographs  are  usually  used. 
If  the  container  is  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  registering 
changes  of  volume,  such  as  the  piston  recorder,  the  separate  pulse- 
waves  are  visible,  the  increase  of  volume  of  the  organ  caused  by  each 
heart-beat  driving  air  out  of  the  oncometer.  In  the  same  fashion  the 
volume  of  the  enclosed  organ  follows  the  changes  in  blood-pressure 
during  longer  periods,  the  vessel  being  passively  dilated  by  increased 
blood-pressure  or  less  completely  filled  as  the  pressure  falls. 
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Thus,  the  plethysmographic  curve  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
blood-pressure  curve  if  the  vessels  in  the  enclosed  organ  are  not  themselves 
influenced  by  the  drug  employed.  If  these  vessels,  however,  are  contracted,  the 
▼olnme  of  the  organ  does  not  increase,  but,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes,  as  the 
blood-pressure  rises,  and  the  two  curves  move  in  opposite  directions;  while,  <m 
the  other  hand,  if  the  enclosed  vessels  actively  dilate,  the  plethysmographic  curve 
rises,  although  the  blood-pressure  remains  constant  or  even  if  it  ffSls,  and  thus 
this  curve  may  cross  the  blood-pressure  curve.  In  Fig.  20  is  seen  a  plethysmo- 
graphic curve  obtained  from  a  loop  of  gut  enclosed  in  a  plethysmograph.  This 
shows  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  intestines  during  stimulation  of  the 
splanchnic  nerve.  This  method,  as  also  the  outflow  method,  permits  of  the  simul- 
taneous determination  of  the  blood  flow  through  several  organs  and  of  their 
influence  on  each  other.  Pharmacological  vasomotor  actions  may  also  be  analyied 
after  section  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  and  in  such  experiments  electric  stimula- 
tion of  these  nerves  is  often  employed. 
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Fio.  20. — Effect  on  intestine  of  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  {Lehndorff). 
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PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  HEART 

All  the  factors  necessary  to  its  activity  are  ccmtained  within  the 
heart  itself.  Normally  the  stimuli  for  the  automatic  cardiac  move- 
ments in  the  frog's  heart  originate  in  the  sinus  venosus,  and  in  the 
mammalian  heart  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  veins  (Adam)^  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart  being  normally  determined  at  these  points, — ^that  is, 
the  motor  stimuli  for  the  heart  are  here  transformed  into  rhythmic 
stimuli  ( Gasktll  and  Engelmann) .  The  function  of  these  motor  centres 
in  the  heart  may  be  variously  influenced  by  drugs  and  poisons. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  frequently  observed  vital  phenomenon  known  as 
rhythm  {Hieinach)  may  aid  in  our  understanding  of  these  points.  One  of  the 
comparatively  few  established  and  fundamental  properties  of  all  nervous  centres 
(eitiier  ganglia  or  nerve-plexuses)  is  their  power  to  summate  continually  arriving 
stimuli  and  thus  to  make  them  efTective.  After  a  certain  period  this  summation 
results  in  a  discharge  of  energy  from  the  nervous  organ,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
phase  of  exhaustion,  during  which  the  centres  remain  refractory — that  is,  insus- 
ceptible to  stimulation — until  sufficient  energy  has  again  been  developed  in  them, 
catabolic  and  anabolic  processes  thus  alternating.  This  periodicity  of  function 
in  the  centres  has  as  its  visible  effect  the  periodic  activity  of  the  organs  under 
their  control, — €»g,,  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  heart,  etc.  For  such  centres  as 
are  normally  constantly  called  upon,  this  refractory  phase  is  a  vital  necessity, 
enabling  them  to  develop  again  the  energy  needed. 

The  fundamental  work  of  Gaskell  and  Engelmann  has  demon- 
strated that  in  the  study  of  cardiac  activity  we  must  differentiate  be- 
tween the  different  cardiac  functions  which  are  involved,  as  these 
may  be  separately  affected  by  different  pharmacological  agents.  The 
frequency  "with  which  stimuli  pass  to  other  portions  of  the  heart  is 
normally  controlled  by  the  state  of  the  stimulus-producing  mechanism 
in  the  sinus  (chronotropic  or  retarding  influence  of  the  sinus).  This 
mechanism  determines  the  rhythmic  activity  of  the  heart,  which  is  the 
first  of  its  physiological  characteristics  to  be  considered. 

It  may  further  be  shown  that  such  stimulus-inaugurating  mechanisms  exist 
not  only  at  the  situations  mentioned  but  also  in  all  parts  of  the  heart.  However, 
the  automatism  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  heart  is  only  latent, — that  is,  it 
remains  inactive  as  long  as  the  controlling  mechanism  in  the  sinus  is  active 
and  inhibits  these  secondary  ones.  This  is  analogous  to  the  phenomena  of  intra- 
central  inhibition  in  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  functional  activity  of  the  ventricles  is  controlled  and  may  be 
pharmacologically  influenced  by  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  power  of  rhythmical  activity  of  the  stimulus-producing 
mechanism  in  the  sinus, — chronotropic  function. 

2.  The  rate  of  conduction  of  stimuli  in  the  heart, — dromotropic 
function. 

3.  The  functional  capacity  of  the  excitable  peripheral  motor 
mechanism  in  the  heart  {nerves  or  muscles), — bathmotropic  function. 

4.  The  momentary  internal  condition  of  the  heart  muscle,  which 
alone,  quite  ijidepcnd^ntly  of  the  strength  of  the  stimulus,  determines 
the  extent  and  power  of  the  contraction, — inotropic  function. 
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All  these  different  functional  attributes  of  the  heart  are  sus- 
ceptible of  influence  through  both  the  extracardial  and  the  intracardiac 
nerves,  the  heart  receiving  from  the  central  nervous  system  a  double 
nerve  supply,  the  inhibitory  vagus  from  the  cranial  autonomic  para- 
sympathetic system  and  the  accelerator  fibres  from  the  sympathetic 
system.  Both  nerves  may  be  acted  upon  by  drugs  at  their  points  of 
origin  in  the  central  nervous  system  as  well  as  peripherally  in  the 
heart. 
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PHARMACOLOGICAL  ACTIONS   ON   THE   EXTRACARDIAL  NERVES 

The  INHIBITORY  CENTRE  IN  THE  MEDULLA  is  directly  stimulated 
by  a  number  of  agents,  the  best-known  example  of  this  being  its 
stimulation  by  the  blood  of  asphyxia.  Certain  medullary  convulsants 
(Krampfgifte),  such  as  pierotoxin  and  eicutoxin,  like  asphyxia,  simul- 
taneously stimulate  the  vagus  and  the  vasomotor  centres  (Bohm), 
Epinephrin  (Verworn,  Biedl  u.  Reiner)  and  the  digitalis  group 
(Kochmann)  also  directly  stimulate  the  vagus  centre  independently 
of  their  indirect  actions  on  it.  However,  in  the  case  of  those  sub- 
stances which  cause  a  rise  in  blood-pressure,  as  also  in  asphyxia,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  direct  stimulation  of  the 
vagus  centre  and  an  indirect  stimulation  resulting  from  the  rise  in 
blood-pressure. 

As  shown  by  Bernstein,  the  tone  of  the  vagus  centre  depends  on  the 
height  of  the  blood-pressure,  it  being  augmented  by  a  rise  in  blood- 
pressure,  such  as  that  caused  by  a  temporary  overfilling  of  the  arterial 
system,  while  during  a  fall  in  blood-pressure,  such  as  follows  hemor- 
rhage, the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid,  the  vagus  centre  being  rendered 
less  susceptible  to  reflex  influences.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  rate 
of  the  heart  is  altered  secondarily  by  all  pharmacological  agents  which 
raise  or  lower  the  general  hlood^pressure.  Thus,  the  pulse  is  slowed 
by  the  rise  in  blood-pressure  produced  by  strychnine  and  accele- 
rated by  the  fall  caused  by  amyl  nitrite,  although  these  drugs  have 
no  direct  action  on  the  vagus  centre. 

As  is  well  known,  section  of  the  vagi  is  followed  by  more  or  less 
pronounced  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  this  being  due  to  the  abolition 
of  the  restraining  influence  of  this  centre,  and  varying  in  intensity 
according  to  the  species  of  animal  in  question.  It  is  self-evident  that 
after  section  of  the  vagi  there  can  be  no  slowing  of  the  pulse  through 
any  stimulation  of  this  centre  by  drugs  or  other  agents.  Paralysis 
of  the  vagus  centre  by  drugs  or  poisons  produces  the  same  results  as 
section  of  the  nerves,  and  causes  a  corresponding  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  which  varies  in  extent  with  the  animal  observed. 

Acceleration  of  the  pulse  may  also  be  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
accelerator  centres. 
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The  acceleration  of  the  pulse  preceding  vomiting  is  an  example  of  the 
e£fect  of  such  accelerator-centre  stimulation.  Further,  the  blood  of  asphyxia 
stimulates  this  centre  just  as  it  does  the  vagus  centre.  Therefore,  asphyxia 
of  a  curarized  animal  causes  acceleration  of  the  pulse  if  the  vagus  has  been 
eliminated  by  section  or  otherwise  {Daatre  et  Morat,  Konow  u,  Stenheck),  So 
long  as  the  vagus  is  functioning,  the  effect  of  its  stimulation  outweighs  that  of 
the  accelerator  stimulation,  just  as  normally  the  vagus  tonus  is  more  powerful 
than  that  of  the  accelerator  {Hering).  It  is  probable  that  a  central  accelerator 
stimulation  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  which  follows 
the  primary  slowing  caused  by  the  medullary  stimulants,  picrotoxin  and  cicutoxin 
{Bohm). 

The  peripheral  actions  of  drugs  on  the  vagus  and  the  accelerator 
are  readily  comprehensible  if  we  consider  the  general  principles  of 
pharmacological  action  on  the  vegetative  nervous  system.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  general  principles,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  inhibi- 
tory mechanism  will  be  influenced  by  those  agents  which  also  act  on 
the  other  autonomic  nerves,  and  that  the  accelerator  will  be  influenced 
by  those  affecting  the  sjmipathetic  system.  In  both  vegetative  systems 
the  seat  of  action  may  be  in  either  the  nerve-endings  or  the  inter- 
mediate ganglia. 
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Drugs  Acting  on  the  Vagus  in  the  Peripheby. — The  same  drugs, 
whose  specific  action  on  the  autonomic  nerves  has  already  been  learned 
in  connection  with  their  action  on  the  intestines,  have  been  found  to 
have  similar  pharmacological  actions  on  the  peripheral  portion  of  the 
cardiac  vagus,  which,  as  we  know,  belongs  to  the  cranial  autonomic 
system.  Thus,  it  is  known  of  nicotine  that  it  for  a  time  stimulates  and 
then  depresses  the  ganglia  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  autonomic 
fibres.  This  is  the  explanation  of  that  peculiar  action  on  the  inhibitory 
cardiac  nerves  which  was  first  explained  by  Schmiedeherg. 

Action  of  Nicotine  on  the  Frog's  Heart, — ^If  a  small  amount  of  nicotine  be 
administered  to  a  frog,  the  heart  action  is  soon  slowed,  in  fact  it  quickly  comes 
to  a  rest  in  diastole.  This  stoppage  lasts  at  the  most  not  more  than  one 
or  two  minutes,  and  soon  the  heart  beats  again,  apparently  just  like  a  normal 
one.  However,  in  this  secondary  stage  the  inhibitory  mechanism  behaves  in  a 
peculiar  fashion,  for  if  the  vagus  nerve  trunk  be  stimulated  no  slowing  occurs. 
If  now  the  sinus  be  stimulated  or  muscarine  be  applied  to  the  heart,  it  quickly 
stops  in  diastole  and  remains  quiet.    The  nicotinized  heart  thus  reacts  to  mus* 
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earine  or  to  sinus  stimulation  like  the  normal  organ,  but  to  vagus  stimulation 
like  an  atropinized  one.  The  action  of  the  nicotine  must,  therefore,  have  im- 
paired the  conductivity  of  some  part  of  the  inhibitory  mechanism,  a  part  through 
which  the  effective  vagus  stimulation  must  pass  but  which  lies  farther  from  the 
heart  than  the  point  at  which  sinus  stimulation  or  muscarine  acts.  This  portion 
has  been  named  by  Schmiedeherg  the  ''intermediate  portion"  (Zwischenstflck). 
According  to  the  general  laws  which  have  been  demonstrated  by  Langley  and 
Dickiruon  for  the  action  of  nicotine  on  the  autonomic  ganglia,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  ganglia  interposed  in  the  vagus  fibres  lie  between  the  vagus  tnmk  and 
its  nerve-endings. 

The  vagus  trunk  contains  the  preganglionic  fibres,  the  stimulation  of  which, 
according  to  the  rule,  is  ineffectual  after  administration  of  nicotine.  Stimulation 
of  the  sinus  affects  the  post-gangl  ionic  fibres,  whose  nerve-endings  are  acted  upon 
by  atropine  and  muscarine  but  not  by  nicotine. 

The  stellate  ganglion  is,  as  it  were,  a  relay  station  for  the  accelerator 
fibres,  for,  after  administration  of  nicotine,  the  post-gangl ionic  accelerator  fibres 
— ^which,  in  the  frog  and  in  some  of  the  higher  species,  pass  down  in  the  vagus 
trunk — remain  excitable,  and,  therefore,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  still  causes 
an  acceleration  of  the  pulse  even  after  nicotine  has  been  administered  {Schmiede' 
herg). 

Tobacco  Poisoning. — In  man,  too,  the  pulse  is  unusually  rapid  in 
nicotine  poisoning,  this  being  due  to  prevention  of  the  central  vagus 
inhibition,  as  described  above.  Later  the  pulse  becomes  slower  as  a 
consequence  of  the  depressing  action  of  nicotine  on  the  automatic 
motor  mechanism  of  the  heart.  In  chronic  tobacco  poisoning,  irregular 
intermittent  heart  action  is  frequently  obsen^ed.  Acute  tobacco  poison- 
ing is,  however,  not  an  effect  of  nicotine  alone,  for  pyridine  and  a 
number  of  other  toxic  substances  also  play  a  role  in  producing  the 
effects  caused  by  smoking.  The  primary  slowing  and  later  the 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  the  increase  of  secretions  and  the  increased 
peristalsis,  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  may,  however,  be  considered 
as  due  to  the  nicotine.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pallor  and  faintness 
which  are  due  to  central  depression. 

Pilocarpine  acts  in  a  similar  way  on  the  ** intermediate  portion" 
of  the  cardiac  inhibitory  mechanism,  causing,  in  the  frog,  slower  heart 
action  and  diastolic  standstill,  which  may  last  for  as  long  as  two 
minutes,  and  is  then  followed  by  more  rapid  heart  action  {Harnack  u. 
n.  Meyer) .  At  this  stage  stimulation  of  the  vagus  is  ineffectual,  but 
direct  stimulation  of  the  sinus  or  application  of  muscarine  to  it  results 
in  a  stoppage  of  the  heart.  With  the  higher  experimental  animals 
the  stage  of  slowing  passes  even  more  rapidly. 

Curare  and  many  other  drugs  have  a  similar  action  on  these  autonomic 
ganglia,  but  such  effects  are  produced  only  by  large  doses  {Langley  and  Anderson), 
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Muscarine  and  atropine  act  on  the  ultimate  terminations  of  the 
vag^s  (cranial  autonomic  nerve). 

Muscarine  is  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  one  of  the  common  poiscmous 
mushrooms,  Amanita  muscaria,  or  Agaricus  muscarius,  or  fly  mushroom.  It 
was  first  isolated  by  Schmiedeherg  in  1868.  These  mushrooms  also  contain  a 
much  less  poisonous  base,  choline  {Hamack),  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  lecithine  and  which  is  a  constant  constituent  of  many  animal  tissues,  and 
is  chemically  designated  trime thy loxy ethyl  ammonium  hydroxide, 
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Muscarine  differs  from  this  in  its  composition  only  by  containing  one  more  atom 
of  oxygen,  and  is  probably  formed  from  choline  by  oxidation. 

In  fact,  by  allowing  fuming  nitric  acid  to  act  on  choline,  Sohmeideberg  and 
Hamach  prepared  an  artificial  muscarine,  which,  although  similar  to,  is  not 
identical  with  the  muscarine  obtained  from  the  fiy  mushrooms  {Bohm,  H,  Meyer), 
Ita  pharmacological  actions,  while  resembling  those  of  the  natural  alkaloid,  axe 
not  entirely  the  same,  for,  although  the  action  on  the  vagus  nerve-endings  is  the 
same,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  paralytic  phenomena  resembling  those  resultr 
ing  from  the  administration  of  curare. 

Cholitie  also  has  a  pronounced  muscarine-like  action  on  the  vagus 
nerve-endings,  a  fact  which  may  be  of  some  physiological  significance, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  recently  been  shown  that  choline  is  a  constant  con- 
stituent of  many  tissues.  It  may  well  be  that  the  variable  amounts 
present  under  diflPerent  conditions  may  exert  an  influence  on  the 
activity  of  the  vagus  nerve-endings. 

Muscarine  on  the  Frog's  Heart. — If  a  small  amount  of  muscarine 
bo  injected  into  a  frog,  the  heart  promptly  begins  to  beat  more  and 
more  slowly,  and  finally  stands  still  in  a  state  of  maximal  diastolic 
relaxation,  the  auricles  usually  stopping  first  This  is  not  due  to  a 
paralj*sis  of  the  hearty  for  any  mechanical  or  electrical  stimulation  of 
tho  vontriolo  causes  a  prompt  contraction.  In  fact,  the  heart  is  more 
su8ooptibK>  to  such  stimuli  than  is  normally  the  case  at  the  end  of  the 
\isual  short,  diastole.  The  excitability  of  the  motor  centres  and  the 
power  of  tho  luusolos  to  eontrai»t  are  both  preserved,  although  inhibited. 
The  «ntn^n\istio  action  of  atropine  shows  us  the  seat  of  action  of  this 
pwuliar  phivnuaci>lojrioal  effect.  It  has  long  been  known  that  stimula- 
tion of  tho  or^r\'ioal  vavrus  is  inoffootual  after  small  doses  of  atropine 
(t\  Ihzx^ih  Sihmif'iftbtrg^,  Similarly  muscarine  no  longer  causes  a 
jilowinjr  or  stoppinir  of  tho  heart  if  atropine  has  been  previously 
nppliiHl, 

In  tho  frv>jr  s  heart  musoarino  produces  the  same  effect  as  a  con- 
tintious  vajjus  stimtUation.  By  tho  olootric  stimulation  of  the  inhibi- 
tory t\br<\s  tho  tnuulvr  of  Ivats  is  losssonod,  the  systolic  contractions 
aiv  ivudonnl  Kv5s  ov^iuploto,  ;uui  tho  diastolic  distention  is  increased.  In 
oortain  oasvs  tho  numVr  of  Ivats  is  markedly  lessened,  the  pulse 
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Tolume  of  the  heart  remaining  about  normal^  while  in  other  cases  the 
heart  rate  is  little  affected  but  the  systolic  contractions  become  very 
incomplete.  While  this  holds  true  for  the  effects  of  small  doses  of  mus- 
carine {Cushny)j  with  larger  doses  the  heart  rate  is  always  markedly 
slowed  and  the  diastolic  relaxation  strikingly  augmented,  or  else  the 
heart  remains  permanently  relaxed.  Muscarine,  like  vagus  stimulation, 
is  thus,  seen  to  be  negatively  chronotropic  (retarding)  and  negatively 
inotropic  (weakening). 

If  the  heart  of  a  cold-blooded  animal  be  perfused  with  a  solution  containing 
muscarine,  the  typical  slowing  and  stoppage  result,  but  after  a  time  the  heart 
begins  to  beat  again,  although  at  this  period  the  heart  contains  enough  muscarine 
to  stop  another  heart.  If,  after  the  heart  has  begun  to  beat  again,  still  more 
muscarine  be  added  to  the  perfused  fluid,  the  same  succession  of  events  occurs, 
the  heart  stopping  once  more,  but  after  a  time  beginning  to  beat  again.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  it  is  not  the  presence  in  the  heart  of  a  certain  amount  of 
muscarine  which  excites  the  inhibitory  mechanism,  but  that  the  stimulus  to  the 
inhibition  is  caused  by  the  process  of  permeation,  the  muscarine  "  pressure '' 
(GefUlle)  {Sirauh),  In  the  case  of  other  pharmacological  actions  on  the  heart — 
for  example,  that  of  the  digitalis  group— the  effective  factor  is  not  the  pressure 
produced  during  permeation,  but  is  their  combination  with  specifically  susceptible 
elements, — ^that  is,  an  alteration  of  physiological  conditions. 

Loewi  has  shown  that  the  negative  inotropic  effects  of  muscarine 
may  be  promptly  overcome  by  calcium  salts,  while  all  of  its  effects  are 
promptly  suppressed  by  the  smallest  doses  of  atropine,  so  that  the 
heart  beats  like  a  normal  one,  and  previous  application  of  atropine 
prevents  the  development  of  any  muscarine  action. 

While  a  complete  suppression  of  the  muscarine  action  may  be  effected  only 
by  the  use  of  atropine,  a  number  of  substances  which  stimulate  the  cardiac  motor 
mechanism  cause  the  diastolic  standstill  to  be  interrupted  by  more  or  less 
frequent  beats.  While  atropine  abolishes  all  the  characteristic  changes  in 
function  produced  by  muscarine,  the  diastolic  character  of  the  heart  action  per- 
sists after  the  incomplete  antagonistic  effects  resulting  from  the  action  of  these 
other  substances,  the  inhibition  continuing,  but  being  interrupted  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  increased  excitation  of  the  motor  elements.  In  this  way 
a  muscarinized  heart  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  testing  a  stimulating  effect  due 
to  action  on  the  motor  elements. 
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Atropine. — Small  doses  of  atropine  have  as  their  sole  cardiac 
action  that  of  depressing  those  vagal  nerve-endings  which  are  stimu- 
lated by  muscarine.    According  to  Harnack  and  Hafemann,  1/50  mg. 
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to  50  cm.  of  perfusion  fluid  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  result,  so  that 
it  is  then  impossible  to  cause  inhibition  of  the  heart  by  either  vagus 
or  sinus  stimulation,  or  by  muscarine,  nicotine,  or  pilocarpine.  In 
other  respects  the  heart  behaves  normally.  The  following  curve  shows 
the  effects  of  small  doses  of  atropine  in  overcoming  the  muscarine 
standstill  of  the  frog's  heart,  suspended  according  to  the  method  of 
Oaskell  and  Englemann: 

,        Muscarine    ncrmal 

^___JLA>UUAJUUUAAMAAmiW^^ 

Pia  21. — Supprpflsion  of  the  muscarine  etandetill  by  atropine.    Read  from  right  to  left. 

In  addition  to  their  depressing  action  on  the  inhibitory  mechanism,  larger 
doses  of  atropine  would  appear  also  to  exert  stimulating  effects  on  the  motor 
mechanism  of  the  heart.  In  Langendorffa  experiments,  atropine  exerted  a 
positively  chronotropic  influence  on  the  secondary  automatic  motor  centres  which 
lie  in  the  apex  of  the  frog's  heart.  After  functional  separation  from  the  higher 
controlling  centres  by  clamping,  the  apex  under  ordinary  conditions  remains 
inactive.  After  application  of  atropine,  however,  contractions  of  the  apex  may 
occur  spontaneously,  or  a  mechanical  stimulus  causes  a  long  series  of  beats, 
although  an  imatropinized  apex  responds  to  each  stimulus  with  but  one  con- 
traction. We  are  dealing  here  with  an  exciting  action  of  atropine  in  doses  which 
are  many  times  larger  than  those  which  completely  paralyze  the  inhibitory 
apparatus  (Hedhom).  The  often-claimed  suppression,  by  such  larger  doses,  of 
the  standstill  of  the  heart,  due  not  to  inhibition,  but  to  paralysis  of  the  motor 
mechanism  (Lfuchsinger),  does  not  affect  the  value  which  small  doses  of  atropine 
possess  as  a  certain  test  for  inhibitory  actions.  A  standstill  of  the  heart  or  a 
slowing  of  the  pulse  which  is  removed  by  small  doses  of  atropine  is  due  to 
inhibition. 

The  stimulation  of  the  cardiac  inhibitory  mechanism  by  muscarine 
and  its  depression  by  atropine  occur  also  in  the  mammal,  in  a  fashion 
quite  analogous  to  the  above-described  eflPects  on  the  frog's  heart. 
Stoppage  of  the  heart  or  an  extreme  slowing  of  the  pulse  by  muscarine 
necessarily,  however,  causes  much  more  violent  symptoms  in  the  warm- 
blooded animal,  on  account  of  the  secondary  eflPects  resulting  from 
disturbed  circulation.  After  a  muscarine  injection  the  aortic  pressure 
sinks  rapidly  (Pig.  22) .  During  the  longer  or  shorter  diastolic  pauses 
the  heart  is  maximally  distended,  only  incomplete  contractions  inter- 
rupting the  standstill.  Inasmuch  as  the  blood  cannot  pass  from  the 
greater  veins  into  the  overfilled  auricles,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the 
pulmonary  system,  and  dyspnoea  must  quickly  result,  for  the  over- 
filling of  the  pulmonary  vessels  interferes  with  the  air-change  and 
at  the  same  time  the  circular  muscles  are  tonically  contracted.  The 
asphyxia  must  quickly  prove  fatal  if  a  dose  of  atropine  does  not 
relieve  it.  Atropine  may  also  overcome  the  marked  pulse  slowing, 
and  if  the  heart  has  not  been  too  much  harmed  by  the  asphyxia  it 
quickly  recovers.  Previous  section  of  the  vagi  causes  no  alteration 
in  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  administration  of  the  muscarine. 
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Of  importance  in  connection  with 
the  poisoning  produced  by  the  fly 
mushrooms  is  a  ba^  resembling 
atropine  (Schmiedeberg) ,  as  well  as 
another  poison  still  imperfectly  in- 
vestigated, which  produces  symptoms 
of  excitation  of  the  central  nervous 
system  and  which  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  fresh  mushrooms  (Harmsen). 
[A  glucoside  studied  by  Ford  and 
Abel  and  possessing  many  interest- 
ing properties  would  appear  also  to 
be  of  considerable  importance  in 
this  connection. — Tr.]  As  a  result 
of  the  combined  action  of  these  dif- 
ferent poisons,  the  symptoms  of 
mushroom  poisoning  differed  mark- 
edly from  those  observed  in  poisoning 
by  pure  muscarine  in  the  animals. 

Muscarine  Poisoning. — ^The  symptom 
complex  of  muscarine  poisoning  results 
from  its  actions  on  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, already  described  in  a  previous  sec- 
tion, and  from  those  on  the  eye  and  on  the 
secretions,  and  especially  from  the  actions 
on  the  circulation  which  threaten  the  Ufe 
of  the  victim.  It  is  especially  well  devel- 
oped in  the  cat.  The  first  symptoms — 
namely,  chewing  and  licking  movements, 
with  flow  of  saliva— develop  within  a  few 
minutes  after  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  several  milligrammes.  Active  peri- 
stalsis, retching,  vomiting,  defecation,  and 
tenesmus  ensue,  as  well  as  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  leading  perhaps  to  its  complete 
disappearance.  The  pulse  becomes  ex- 
tremely slow,  marked  dyspnoea  develops, 
and  the  animal  can  no  longer  maintain  the 
upright  position,  but  falls  on  its  side, death 
with  light  convulsions  resulting  from  stop- 
page of  the  respiration  at  a  time  when 
occasional  heart-beats  still  occur.  Atro- 
pine may  rescue  the  animal,  even  m  ex- 
tremis, and  this  drug  is  probably  the  proper 
antidote  in  mushroom  poisoning  in  man,  as 
well  as  in  poisoning  by  certain  little- 
known  ptomaines  formed  during  putrefac- 
tion, which  have  a  muscarine-like  action. 

Physostigmine.  —  During  our 
study  of  the  action  of  physostigmine 
on  the  intestines  and  on  the  pupils, 
we  have  learned  that  it  is  a  drug 
which  stimulates  vagus  nerve-endings 
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(Winterberg)  and  slows  the  pulse.  As  this  effect  is  not  completely  sup- 
pressed by  atropine,  it  follows  that  physostigmine  must  act  on  the  heart 
at  a  different  point  from  atropine,  but  the  situation  of  this  point  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined  {Winterberg,  E,  Hamack), 

Actions  on  the  Accelerator  in  the  Periphery. — The  nerve- 
endings  of  the  accelerator  nerves  are  part  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
and,  like  all  the  nerve-endings  of  this  system,  they  too  are  stimulated 
by  epinephrin.  Cocaine's  similar  behavior  toward  the  sympathetic 
system  has  already  been  discussed,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cocaine  action  has  been  recognized  as 
a  side  action  of  this  drug.  The  influence  of  epinephrin  on  the 
intracardiac  accelerator  nerve-endings  appears  clearly  in  the  isolated 
heart  prepared  according  to  Langendorff 's  method.  Its  effects  on  the 
intact  circulation  are  complicated  by  the  retardation  of  the  pulse 
resulting  from  the  already-mentioned  stimulation  of  the  vagus  centre. 
In  fact,  at  the  start  this  slowing  preponderates. 

The  increase  in  pulse-rate  after  the  administration  of  caffeine  or 
theobromine  is  also  due  to  excitation  of  the  accelerator  nerve-endings. 
This  may  be  seen  in  susceptible  individuals  after  drinking  strong 
coffee. 

It  may  further  be  stated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  differentiate 
between  actions  on  the  accelerator  nerve-endings  and  the  alterations 
in  function  of  those  mechanisms  in  the  heart  which  we  have  defined 
as  the  ** stimulus-producing  mechanisms,"  and  which  from  now  on 
will,  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  be  spoken  of  as  the  ** motor  centres.'^ 
These  centres  in  the  heart  are  either  identical  with  the  accelerator 
nerve-endings — H.  E.  Eering  was  able  by  stimulation  of  the  accelerator 
to  cause  the  dog's  heart,  perfused  according  to  Langendorff,  again  to 
beat  automatically  after  it  had  entirely  ceased  to  beat — or  at  least 
we  are  unable  at  present  to  distinguish  between  the  accelerator  nerve- 
endings  and  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  heart.  For  these  reasons  the 
above-discussed  pharmacological  actions  on  the  terminal  portions  of 
the  accelerator  nerves  must  also  be  considered  as  actions  on  the  motor 
centres  of  the  heart. 
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CARDIAC  DEPRESSANTS 

The  number  of  these  is  le^on.  In  them  are  included,  among  others, 
the  narcotics  of  the  aliphatic  series,  of  which  those  containing  halogen 
are  distinctly  more  harmful  to  the  heart  than  those  containing  no 
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halogens.  Using  the  isolated  frog's  heart,  DiebaUa  has  investigated 
quantitatively  the  activity  of  the  different  members  of  this  group,  and 
has  ascertained  that  chloroform  exceeds  in  its  heart-depressing  action 
all  the  other  members  of  this  group  which  were  investigated.  In  order 
to  produce  the  same  cardiac  effects  as  produced  by  chloroform,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  of  ethyl  bromide  12  times  the  molecular  concentration, 
of  ether  48  times,  and  of  alcohol  132  times.  Bock's  experiments  with 
the  ** heart-lung-circulation''  resulted  in  an  equally  indisputable 
demonstration  of  the  enormous  difference  in  the  toxicity  for  the  heart 
of  chloroform  and  ether. 

Numerous  other  substances  belonging  to  different  pharmacological 
groups  have  a  similar  power  of  causing  retardation  of  the  pulse  and 
depression  of  the  heart,  which  results  finally  in  stoppage  of  the  heart 
in  diastole.  According  to  Brandenburg,  the  salts  of  the  bile  acids  must 
be  included  here,  although'  these  slow  the  heart  also  through  action 
on  the  vagus  centres  {Loewi,  Weintraud),  With  more  pronounced 
pharmacological  action,  however,  they  directly  affect  the  production 
of  stimuli  in  the  heart.  This  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
slowing  of  the  pulse  in  icterus,  as  this  must  be  attributed  to  their 
direct  cardiac  depressant  action  as  well  as  to  the  central  stimulation 
of  the  vagus  produced  by  them.  Atropine  usually  overcomes  the 
pulse-slowing  in  icterus,  as  was  demonstrated  by  Weintraud  in  a  series 
of  cases.  This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  a 
depression  of  the  motor  apparatus,  which,  is  not  influenced  by 
atropine,  may  occur  clinically  as  a  second  component  of  the  toxic 
action  resulting  from  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  larger  amounts  of 
these  salts,  just  as  is  the  case  when  either  the  frog's  or  the  isolated 
mammalian  heart  is  poisoned  by  larger  doses. 

With  the  aid  of  atropine  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between 
pulse-slowing  due  to  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  mechanism  and 
that  resulting  from  depression  of  the  motor  mechanism.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  differentiate  between  a  depres- 
sion of  the  automatic  motor  centres  in  the  heart  and  a  depression  of  the 
contractile  power  of  the  cardiac  muscles.  Negative  chronotropic  and 
negative  inotropic  pharmacological  actions  usually  go  together,  and 
soon  after  the  cessation  of  its  automatic  activity  the  heart  loses  its  ex- 
citability to  mechanical,  electrical,  and  chemical  stimuli.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  after  large  amounts  of  quinine  {Santesson),  The 
potassium  salts  are  also  typical  cardiac  depressants  if  under  certain 
conditions  (intravenous  injections  or  subcutaneous  administration  of 
very  large  quantities)  their  concentration  in  the  blood  is  increased 
beyond  0.08  per  cent.  (Tetcns).  In  this  case,  too,  loss  of  excitability 
of  the  muscles  follows  quickly  on  the  cessation  of  contractions. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  a  type  of  the  cardiac  depressants.  Under  its 
influence  the  heart  beats  slower  and  slower,  and  during  its  prolonged 
diastole  is  more  relaxed  and  distended  than  normally.    Shortly  after 
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stoppage  in  diastole  has  occurred,  each  mechanical,  chemical,  or  elec- 
trical stimulus  results  in  a.  contraction,  but  atropine  does  not  over- 
come this  standstill.  In  their  physioIog:ical  analysis  of  this  progresMve 
pulse-slowing,  Harnack  and  \Vitkou'ski  were  able  to  determine  that 
the  seat  of  action  of  the  paralj-sis  lay  in  the  automatic  mechanism  of 
the  heart,  for  the  rate  of  the  whole  heart  was  slowed  by  painting  the 
sinus  with  chloral  or  the  similarly  acting  iodal.  Later  a  depression 
of  the  power  of  contraction  also  occurred.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
primary  action  of  chloral  hydrate  is  negatively  chronotropic,  and, 
more  weakly  and  usually  someichat  later,  it  is  aho  negatively  inotropic. 
The  excitability  and  the  conduction  of  stimuli  are  less  affected 
(Bohme),  and  it  may  in  general  be  said  that  all  these  depressants 
mentioned  influence  the  inotropic  properties  {contractility),  the  bath- 
motropic  {irritability),  and  the  dromotrapic  (conductivity  of  stimuli) 
functions  qualitatively  alike,  hut  quantitatively  in  different  degrees, 
wliHe  their  effects  on  tiie  chronotropic  function  {production  of 
stimuli)  follow  special  rules. 

Tberc  can  be  no  iloiibt  that  then?  exist  in  tile  heart  special  mechanUma  for 
the  production  of  atiniuli,  and  that  these  mephaniBma  may  be  alTeeted  by  specifio 
pharmacological  actions.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  tbie  function  is  attrib- 
uted, in  accordance  with  tlie  neurogenic  hypotheais,  to  nervoua  elements  or  to  a 
special  type  of  muacle-cells,  as  demanded  by  the  myogenic  hypothesiB.  All  the 
characteriatic  functional  properties  of  the  cardiac  muscle  are  found  also  in  the 
npex  of  the  heart,  in  which  under  usual  conditions  the  capacity  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  stimuli  is  lacking,  and  which,  therefore,  under  normal  conditions  remains 
at  rest  when,  by  clamping,  it  ia  phj-siologieally  isolated  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  heart.  However,  it  contains  a  mechanism  for  the  conduction  of  stimuli, 
for  an  artificial  stimulus  at  any  point  causes  a  simuitaneoua  contraction  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  It  alwj  has  a.  refractory  period,  and  in  the  apes,  just  as 
in  the  intact  heart,  the  strength  of  the  contraction  is  independent  of  the  inteuBify 
of  any  stimulus  strong  enough  to  be  effective.  Chloral  hydrate  almost  com- 
pletely abolishes  these  characteristic  functions  of  the  apex,  while  its  suscepti- 
bility  to  single  electrical  stimuli  as  well  as  the  function  of  conduction  of  stimuli 
persists,  so  that  the  heart  apex  still  contracts  as  a  whole  after  each  efficient 
minimal  stimulus.  Inasmuch  as  the  power  of  inaugurating  stimuli  is  paralyzed 
throughout  the  wbole  heart  simultaneously  with  these  effects  on  the  character- 
istic attributes  of  the  cardiac  function,  the  heart  under  these  conditions  resembles 
in  its  behavior  a  portion  of  intestine  (Magaua]  or  a  Limulus  heart  (Carlson), 
whose  nervous  motor  centres  bsvc  been  anatomically  separated  from  the  muscles. 
In  analogy  with  the  above-mentioned  examples,  there  is  ground  for  concluding 
that  by  the  use  of  chloral  bydnite,  a  drug  that  in  general  paralyTes  nervous 
centres  sooner  than  nerve-fibres  and  muscles,  we  have  succeeded  in  functionally 
eliminating  those  physiological  properties  of  tlie  heart,  which  ore  dependsit 
on  nervous  centres  or  ganglia.   (Kokde]. 
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CARDIAC  STIMULANTS 

Stimulation  of  the  motor  mechanism  of  the  heart  is  of  the  greatest 
therapeutic  importance,  for  narcotic  poisons  or  the  toxins  of  infection 
may  and  frequently  do  functionally  depress  the  heart  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  collapse  of  cardiac  origin  develops.  In  such  case  it  is 
important  to  help  the  heart  over  a  temporary  period  of  ineflSciency, 
as,  if  under  the  influence  of  a  stimulant  it  beats  better  for  even  a 
short  time,  thus  bringing  about  a  higher  pressure  in  the  aorta,  its  own 
nutrition  is  improved,  and  it  may  thus  be  enabled  to  escape  the  death 
threatened  by  the  poisoning. 

Camphor. — In  the  pathological  disturbances  spoken  of  as  acute 
failure,  camphor  is  the  stimulant  most  used,  although  on  the  normal 
heart  the  favorable  action  of  camphor  cannot  be  demonstrated  with 
certainty.  While  it  is  true  that  a  strengthening  of  the  beats  of  a 
strongly  beating  frog's  heart  may  be  observed  (Heubner,  Baum, 
Maki)  if  the  dose  has,  by  good  fortune,  been  properly  determined, 
often  such  effect  is  not  apparent  {Alexander-Levin).  Moreover,  only 
in  certain  cases  does  camphor  produce  an  improvement  in  function 
in  the  cat's  heart  perfused  according  to  Langendorff's  method  {Selig- 
mann).  On  the  other  hand,  in  pathologically  weakened  hearts  it 
proves  itself  in  incontrovertible  fashion  to  be  a  stimulant  to  the 
automatic  motor  mechanism,  increasing  the  frequency  and  the  power 
of  the  heart-beat. 

It  can  be  especially  well  shown  on  the  frog's  heart  that  camphor 
can  overcome  a  condition  of  standstill.  As  a  result  of  stimulation  of 
the  motor  mechanism,  the  inhibition  is  interrupted  or  the  paralytic 
standstill  resulting  from  narcosis  of  the  motor  centres  is  overcome. 

If  a  heart  which  has  been  stopped  by  muscarine  is  exposed  to  camphor  vapor 
or  to  XaCl  solution  containing  minimal  quantities  (1-1000)  of  this  drug,  more 
or  less  frequent  pulsations  interrupt  the  standstill  {Hamack  u.  Witkon^ski) , 
while  at  the  same  time  the  persistence  of  the  inhibition  is  evidenced  by  the 
well-marked  diastole  of  the  heart.  Camphor,  being  a  chemical  stimulant  for  the 
motor  centres,  is  able  to  overcome  the  inhibition,  just  as  during  a  muscarine 
standstill  each  mechanical  stimulation  excites  a  contraction. 

Camphor  acts  also  as  a  direct  antagonist  to  the  depressant  i)oisons. 
At  a  time  when,  for  example,  the  chloralized  heart  is  beating  with 
extreme  slowness,  the  application  of  camphor  starts  k  beating  more 
rapidly  and  the  contractions  become  more  powerful. 

Even  some  minutes  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to' beat  camphor  can  start 
it  beating  again  (Bohme),  This  reviving  action  may  be  most  clearly  shown  on  an 
isolated  and  perfused  frog's  heart  poisoned  by  chloral,  by  adding  camphor  to  the 
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perfusion  fluid  which  already  contains  chloral.  Although  the  heart  may  already 
be  severely  poisoned  by  chloral  and  continues  to  be  subjected  to  its  action,  after 
camphor  is  added  to  the  perfusion  fluid  the  heart  action  is  at  once  improved  and 
the  frequency  and  strength  of  the  contractions  are  both  increased.     (Fig.  23.) 

Camphor  is  thus  able  to  revive  the  motor  mechanism  of  the  heart 
at  a  time  when  the  automatic  centres  are  threatened  with  extinction. 
As  this  automatic  mechanism  acts  under  ordinary  conditions  with 
maximal  efiSciency,  the  favorable  action  of  camphor  cannot  be  well 
observed  on  a  normal  heart. 

The  above^ited  actions  have  been  well  established  for  the  frog's  heart, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  proved  that  camphor  will  exert  the  same  effect  on 
the  pathologically  disturbed  automatic  centres  in  the  hearts  of  the  higher  species. 
However,  the  experimental  demonstration  of  this  is  much  more  difficult  in  mam- 
mals, for  in  them  it  is  not  so  easy  to  bring  about  a  stationary  condition  of 
disturbed  heart  function  or  to  study  the  actions  of  drugs  thereon. 
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Fio.  23. — Suppression  of  chloral  standstill  bjr  camphor  in  a  perfused  frog's  heart. 

Camphor  possesses  further  a  distinct  action  in  cases  of  a  peculiar 
disturbance  of  the  heart  functions  known  as  fibrillation.  By  this  term 
is  understood  the  violent  but  fully  uncoordinated  contractions  of  the 
whole  reticulum  of  the  cardiac  muscles,  a  condition  which  may  be 
induced  in  the  living  heart  by  sudden  interruption  of  the  coronary 
circulation,  as  also  by  acute  poisoning  with  chloroform  and  other 
toxic  substances.  Fibrillation  may  also  be  readily  induced  in  the  sur- 
viving heart  by  direct  stimulation  with  the  induced  current,  such 
stimulation  causing  the  surviving  cat's  heart  to  fibrillate  either  per- 
sistently or  for  some  time.  If,  however,  to  the  usual  perfusion  fluid 
small  amounts  of  camphor  be  added  and  the  perfusion  be  continued, 
the  fibrillation  ceases,  and  renewed  stimulation  with  the  induction 
current  causes  only  momentary  fibrillation  {Seligmann,  Oottlieb, 
Klemperer,  opposed  by  Winterberg) . 

Suppression  of  the  fibrillation  may  account  for  the  therapeutic 
effect  of  camphor  in  cases  where  the  auricle  alone  is  affected.  Fibril- 
lation of  the  ventricle  must  quickly  cause  death,  on  account  of  the 
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iDterraption  of  the  circulation  resulting  from  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  man  cases  are  observed  with  very  rapid  and  irregular  pulse,  present- 
ing a  clinical  picture  which  Cushny  and  Edmunds  have  shown  to  re- 
semble closely  the  phenomena  observed  in  dogs  when  fibrillation  of  the 
auricles  alone  has  been  induced.  In  such  cases,  as  soon  as  the  auricle 
begins  to  beat  regularly  again,  the  ventricular  pulse  also  becomes 
normal.  The  heart  action  during  the  death  struggle,  which  is  often 
improved  by  camphor,  presents  certain  analogies  with  this  condition. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  why  the  normal  blood-pressure  will  not 
be  raised  by  any  action  of  camphor  on  the  heart,  although  it  is  raised 
by  doses  which  cause  convulsions,  this  being  due  to  stimulation  of 
the  vasomotor  centres.  Only  when  the  circulation  is  depressed  may 
a  rise  in  blood-pressure  result  from  doses  not  large  enough  to  cause 
convulsions.  The  role  played  here  by  an  improvement  of  the  vessel 
innervation  will  be  discussed  later.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when 
camphor  is  used  to  revive  the  circulation  in  dying  patients,  in  whom 
the  automatic  centres  in  the  heart  are  failing,  it  may  exert  a  direct 
favorable  action  on  the  heart. ^ 

Mu^k  was  formerly  much  used  for  the  same  indications  as  camphor, 
but  to-day  it  is  used  but  seldom  and  is  no  longer  ofiScinaL  There 
are  no  experimental  investigations  which  would  justify  its  use 
clinically. 
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Ether. — The  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  is  often  employed 
as  a  cardiac  analeptic  (restorative),  although  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  demonstrate  that  ether  possesses  a  direct  stimulating  effect  on  the 
heart's  activity.  Although  in  conditions  of  collapse  temporary  im- 
provement of  the  circulation  may  follow  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  ether,  this  is,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  attributed  to  the  sensory  stimu- 
lation caused  by  the  powerful  and,  in  conscious  patients,  very  painful 

*  [Recently  Heard  (Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sci.,  1931,  vol.  135,  p.  238)  in  a  carefully 
conducted  clinical  investigation  has  failed  to  note  any  favorable  effects  on  the 
circulation  following  the  administration  of  camphor. — ^Tb.] 
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irritation  of  the  tissues  which  the  injection  causes.  Its  reflex  effects 
on  the  respiration  and  circulation  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
similar  to  those  arising  from  other  sensory  stimuli.  They  may,  in 
combination  with  the  vasomotor  effect  of  ether,  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  blood-pressure  and  thus  to  a  better  flow  of  blood 
through  the  heart. 

In  ether  narcosis  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  regularly  increased, 
in  adults  often  to  above  100,  in  children  even  more  so.  In  experi- 
ments on  animals  also,  the  pulse  frequency  is  regularly  increased 
by  the  inhalation  of  not  too  concentrated  ether  vapor  (Elf strand), 
an  effect  quite  contrary  to  that  caused  by  chloroform.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  direct  effect  on  the  heart,  for  this  accelera- 
tion does  not  occur  if  the  heart  be  isolated  from  the  central  nervous 
system  {Bock).  It  is,  therefore,  of  central  origin,  as  the  result  of  either 
direct  or  reflex  actions  on  the  centres  of  the  extracardial  nerves.  This 
acceleration  of  the  pulse  must  aid  in  producing  the  rise  in  blood- 
pressure  observed  at  the  commencement  of  narcosis.  The  action  of 
ether  on  the  heart  may,  therefore,  be  interpreted  only  as  an  indirect 
one,  for  up  to  the  present  time  there  exists  no  proof  that  it  possesses 
a  direct  favorable  action. 
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Alcohol. — It  is  a  still  much-discussed  question  whether  alcohol 
exerts  a  direct  stimulating  action  on  the  heart.  Even  the  behavior 
of  the  pulse  has  been  differently  determined  and  interpreted  by  dif- 
ferent observers.  As  a  rule,  in  man  alcohol  accelerates  the  pulse 
(John)y  but  in  carefully  conducted  experiments  this  has  at  times 
not  been  the  case  {Zimmerberg,  Wendelstadt).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  when  it  does  occur,  is,  at  least  in 
part,  due  to  secondary  effects  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  mind, 
as  well  as  to  reflexes  caused  by  its  smell  and  taste  or  by  its  local 
action  on  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Recently  Dixon  observed 
that  acceleration  of  the  pulse  did  not  occur  after  absorption  of  alcohol 
from  the  stomach  if  it  were  introduced  highly  diluted,  and  that,  when 
20  per  cent,  alcohol  was  held  in  the  mouth  for  only  a  short  time  and 
then  spit  out,  this  acceleration  passed  off  more  quickly  than  when 
the  alcohol  was  swallowed.  In  experiments  on  animals,  secondary 
effects  resulting  from  actions  on  the  central  nervous  system  are 
apparent  even  after  intravenous  injection.  For  these  reasons,  only 
experiments  on  the  isolated  organ  are  suitable  for  the  determination  of 
the  extent  to  which  a  direct  stimulant  action  on  the  motor  mechanism 
of  the  heart  is  responsible  for  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  The  same 
holds  good  for  the  effects  on  the  strength  of  the  contractions. 
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Experiments  on  the  isolated  heart  indicate  that,  beginning  with  a 
concentration  of  about  1  per  cent.,  alcohol  exerts  a  distinctly  harmful 
influence  on  the  cardiac  function  (Loeb).  According  to  many 
authors  who  have  subjected  the  isolated  frog  (Dreser,  DiebaUa)  or 
mammalian  heart  {Bock,  Tunnicliffe  and  Rosenheim,  Kochmann)  to 
the  influence  of  even  weaker  solutions,  only  a  depressant  action  is 
exerted,  and  all  favorable  action  is  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  Loeb, 
using  even  smaller  amounts  of  alcohol,  observed  a  distinct  although 
slight  stimulant  action  on  the  surviving  cat's  heart  perfused  according 
to  Langendorff.  This  favorable  effect  was  obtained  by  the  use  of 
from  0.13-0.3  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  was  especially  marked  in  such 
hearts  as  were  previously  beating  poorly.  A  favorable  influence  was 
also  obtained  as  an  after  effect  of  stronger  concentrations  after  the 
alcohol-containing  blood  had  been  washed  out.  Wood  and  Hoyt  pro- 
duced an  unmistakable  increase  of  the  pulse  volume  of  the  frog's 
heart  by  adding  0.25-0.5  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  Dold  obtained  similar 
results.  Nevertheless,  the  differences  observed  in  the  mammalian 
experiments  were  only  slight  ones  and  the  results  w8re  by  no  means 
constant.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  normal  heart  working  under 
favorable  conditions  is  but  slightly  influenced  by  small  amounts  of 
alcohol  (just  as  we  saw  similar  conditions  obtaining  for  the  action  of 
camphor),  and  that  only  the  feeble  contractions  observed  during 
depressed  cardiac  activity  are  favorably  influenced  by  suitable  doses 
of  alcohol.  This  is  evident  from  Dixon's  experiments.  In  these  ex- 
periments, conducted  on  mammalian  hearts  perfused  with  Ringer's 
solution,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  dextrose,  the  strength  of  the 
contractions  was  usually  increased  when  the  fluid  contained  0.05-0.3 
per  cent,  of  alcohol.  This  positive  effect  was,  however,  much  more  pro- 
nounced in  hearts  which  had  previously  been  kept  beating  for  hours 
without  any  addition  of  organic  nutrient  material  to  the  perfusion 
fluid,  while  this  effect  was  either  much  slighter  or  was  entirely  lacking 
in  hearts  which  were  beating  strongly  and  which  had  been  kept  well 
nourished  through  the  addition  of  glucose  to  the  perfusion  fluid. 
Stronger  concentrations  of  alcohol  strengthened  the  heart's  action 
only  temporarily,  and  quickly  produced  harmful  results. 

Some  grounds  for  the  belief  that  alcohol  serves  the  heart  as  a 
nutrient  material  are  found  in  the  fact  that  the  alcohol  produces  a 
much  more  pronounced  stimulation  in  badly  nourished  hearts  than 
in  hearts  which  had  been  kept  beating  in  a  nutrient  solution  containing 
glucose  but  no  alcohol.  This  drug  easily  passes  into  all  tissues,  and 
the  experiments  of  Dixon  make  it  probable  that  it  may  be  used  as 
a  source  of  energy.  In  fact,  a  part  of  the  alcohol  added  to  the  per- 
fusion fluid  is  consumed  {Hamill),  Moreover,  according  to  Dixon, 
glucose  improves  the  action  of  the  heart  quite  similarly  to  alcohol, 
and  is  also  consumed  when  perfused  through  the  active  mammalian 
heart  {Johannes  Muller,  Locke  and  Rosenheim) . 
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Throogh  its  specific  power  of  stimnlating  the  Tasomotor  nerve- 
endings  in  the  vessel  walls,  epinephrin,  when  injected  intravenously, 
eanses  a  general  vasocoastriction  and  an  enormoos  rise  in  blood- 
pressure.  Soch  an  increased  resistance  in  the  vessels  lays  np<Hi  the 
heart  a  great  burden  while  it  is  emptying  itself.  Because  of  this 
prepr>nderance  of  the  action  upon  the  vessels,  it  may  happen  that 
the  heart  breaks  down  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  blood-pressure,  but, 
when  epinephrin  is  injected  into  a  depressed  circulation,  the  blood- 
prwwure  need  not  rise  above  the  normal,  and  tiien  the  increased  power 
of  th'.*  heart's  contractions  is  clearly  apparent. 

That  this  is  not  the  result  simply  of  the  indirect  rffect  of  improved 
bloofl  flow  in  the  heart,  but  that  it  is  due  to  a  direct  action  on  the 
hearty  is  shomi  by  experiments  in  which  the  heart  has  first  been 
brougtit  to  a  standstill  by  chloral  hydrate,  chloroform,  or  potassium 
Malts,  or  else  has  been  so  depressed  that  it  is  beating  very  feebly  and 
infnjquently.  If  then  epinephrin  be  injected  into  the  veins  and  reaches 
the  heart,  the  heart  revives  again  and  beats  more  frequently  and  more 
powerfully  than  at  the  start. 

As  th(5  epinephrin  is  distributed  around  in  the  circulation  by 
tho  restored  activity  of  the  heart  and  is  thus  able  to  act  on  the  vessels. 
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the  blood-pressure  rises  again  very  markedly,  even  if  it  had  previously 
snnk  to  the  zero  point.  This  reviving  action  of  epinephrin  is,  however, 
very  fleeting,  because  this  drug  is  very  unstable  when  injected  into 
the  circulation.  However,  the  favorable  results  may  outlast  its  fleet- 
ing action  in  case  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  pressure — for  example, 
chloroform  or  potassium  salts — has  in  the  meantime  been  eliminated. 
In  animal  experiments,  in  cases  of  apparent  death  caused  by  chloro- 
form, it  is  possible  by  the  use  of  epinephrin  to  start  the  heart  beating 
again.* 

This  cardiac  action  of  epinephrin  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
isolated  ** heart-lung"  circulation.  With  the  heart  under  these  con- 
ditions beating  independently  of  all  influences  from  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  increases  simultaneously  with 
the  strengthening  of  the  contractions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
intact  circulation  the  pulse  is  at  first  slow,  for  the  rise  in  blood- 
pressure  causes  a  central  vagus  stimulation,  which  overcomes  the 
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Fia.  25. — Effect  of  the  injection  of  suprarenal  extract  1  minate  and  85 

secondA  after- cessation  of  heart-beat. 

tendency  of  the  heart  to  contract  more  rapidly  as  a  result  of  the 
direct  action  on  the  heart.  Only  later  does  the  excitation  of  the  motor 
mechanism  of  the  heart  gain  the  upper  hand  so  that  the  heart  may 
beat  more  rapidly. 
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THE  ACTION  OF  DIGITALIS  ON  THE  HEART 

The  members  of  the  pharmacological  groups  of  digitalis  and  caf- 
feine  are  also  cardiac  stimulants,  influencing  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  in  characteristic  and,  for  each  group,  diflferent  fashion. 

The  active  principles  of  the  digitalis  leaves  and  a  number  of  other 
glucosides  occurring  in  very  different  species  of  plants,  all  produce 
a  similar  typical  effect  on  the  activity  of  the  heart.  Digitalin  and 
digitoxin,  derived  from  the  digitalis  leaves,  and  strophanthine  derived 
from  strophanthus  seeds,  are  the  most  important  members  of  this 
group.  Their  typical  action  is  characterized  by  an  especially  elective 
action  on  the  heart,  which  is  well  shown  during  the  development  of  the 

•  [Also  in  human  beings,  particularly  if  the  action  of  the  epinephrin  be 
supplemented  by  massage  of  the  heart. — Ti.] 
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digitaiis  aetioD  cm  the  heart  of  a  f rci^  At  a  time  when  this  origaii, 
having  paaKd  thruogh  all  phases  of  the  pcMsonin^  has  been  IwYmght 
to  a  <]3omplete  standstill,  the  frog  shows  no  symptoms  of  tcudc  action 
on  his  nervcms  svstem,  an<L  inasmaeh  as  the  nenroos  system  of  ooid- 
blooded  animals  preserves  its  excitability  for  a  eonsideraUe  period 
after  cxessation  of  the  blood  flow,  the  &og  is  still  able  to  hop  around 
quite  normally. 

In  the  following  diseossicxi  the  sobstanoes  bel<Higing  to  the  pharma- 
eological  group  of  digitalis  will  be  spoken  of.  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
as  digitalis  bodies,  or  substances,  althoo^  typical  membeis  of  this 
group  oceur  in  other  plants. 

Action  ok  the  Frog's  Heart. — If  a  full  dose  of  a  digitalis  body 
be  injected  into  a  Rana  temporaria^  the  following  phenomena  may  be 
ohser\'ed  on  the  exposed  heart  (Bohm).  After  some  minutes  the 
relaxation  appears  to  be  increased,  and  to  last  somewhat  longer  than 
normally*  The  frequency  of  the  beats  is  slightly  diminished,  while 
the  ftfjutrafdion  is  more  energetic, — that  is,  the  ventricle  at  the 
height  of  its  contraction  is  paler  than  it  was  before  administration  of 
the  drug,  as  it  drives  out  its  contents  more  completely.  Then  there 
occur  rxrcasional  temporary  diastolic  pauses,  and  later  the  movements 
of  the  heart  become  strikingly  irregular,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all 
portions  of  the  ventricle  are  no  longer  equally  relaxed  in  each  diastole. 
As  these  partial  diastoles  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ventricle  do 
not  ocffur  with  any  regularity,  the  blood  is  shoved  hither  and  thither 
in  the  heart,  and  the  peculiar  picture  of  ''heart  peristalsis"  develops. 
This  phase,  which  is  often  interrupted  by  a  series  of  regular  heart- 
l>eatA,  is  succeeded  sooner  or  later  by  a  persistent  contraction  of  the 
ventricle  (systolic  standstill),  which  represents  the  characteristic  final 
Hta^e  of  the  pharmacological  action.  The  ventricle  remains  completely 
contracted  and  emptied  of  blood,  while  the  auricle,  distended  with 
blood  to  bursting,  continues  to  beat  for  some  time,  finally  passing 
into  a  condition  of  stoppage  in  diastole.  Even  after  the  heart  has 
passed  into  the  phase  of  systolic  standstill,  it  has  by  no  means  lost 
its  power  of  beating,  but  the  tendency  of  the  ventricle  to  remain  in  a 
contracted  condition  prevents  its  relaxation.  If  at  this  stage  relaxa- 
tir)n  is  artificially  broufrht  about  through  hydrostatic  pressure,  this 
forced  diastole  is  followed  by  a  series  of  active  heart-beats  (Schmieden 
herg).  This  standstill  is,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  to  be  con- 
sidered as  due  to  a  persistent  stimulation  of  the  contracting  mechan- 
ism and  not  as  due  to  a  paralysis.  However,  the  cardiac  muscle  finally 
becomes  unexcitable  and  dies  in  a  state  of  contraction. 

A  closer  analysis  of  the  characteristic  course  of  this  poisoning  is 
especially  interesting,  for  these  first  actions  on  the  frog's  heart 
exhibit  features  of  that  digitalis  action  which  is  of  importance  in  its 
therapeutic  application.  Such  closer  analysis  is  possible  only  on  the 
isolated  heart,  for  the  heart  acting  in  conjunction  with   the  whole 
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circulation  is  influenced  by  secondary  factors, — for  example,  by  the 
changing  inflow  of  blood  from  the  vessels. 

It,  therefore,  was  significant  of  a  decisive  advance  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  digitalis  when  Bohm,  in  1872,  and,  later  and  more  completely, 
Williams  investigated  the  actions  of  the  digitalis  bodies  on  the  frog's 
heart  beating  in  an  artificial  circulation.  It  was  shown  by  this  author 
that  the  diastolic  relaxation  was  increased  quite  independently  of  any 
retardation  of  the  rate,  the  ventricle  relaxing  to  a  greater  extent 
under  an  unchanged  diastolic  pressure,  while  the  systolic  contractions 
pump  out  this  greater  content  very  completely.  The  pulse  volume  of 
the  heart,  therefore,  increases,  as  does  the  pulse  pressure  in  the  arti- 
ficial circulation,  and  thus  the  ** heart  work"  accomplished  by  each 
contraction  is  increased,  as  is  also  the  work  done  per  minute,  unless 
the  rate  of  the  heart-beats  is  too  greatly  diminished. 
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Fia.  26.— Tracing  from  frog's  heart  iWiUiama). 

In  this  first  phase  the  digitalis  bodies  produce  two  effects  on  the 
cardiac  function  by  a  '' systolic"  and  a  ''diastolic"  action.  The 
** diastolic''  action  expresses  itself  in  the  retardation  of  the  heart's 
action  and  in  the  increase  of  the  relaxation.  The  ** systolic"  action 
has  its  expression  in  the  more  complete  and  energetic  pumping  out 
of  the  ventricular  contents.  The  heart  under  the  influence  of  digitalis 
works  like  a  pump,  the  piston  of  which  at  each  stroke  is  raised  higher 
and  pushed  in  again  more  completely.  The  absolute  power  of  the 
heart,  however,  is  unchanged, — ^that  is,  the  piston  of  the  pump  is 
not  more  forcibly  moved  nor  is  it  able  to  overcome  any  higher 
pressure  than  before.  The  heart  does  not  gain  in  muscular  power, 
but  simply  utilizes  its  power  more  eflSciently. 

The  slowing  of  the  frog's  heart  which  is  caused  by  digitalis  occurs  quite 
independently  of  the  vagus  centre  and  of  any  action  on  the  vagus  nerve-endings. 
White  previous  atropinization  produces  no  eflTect,  still  the  "  diastolic "  digitalis 
action  resembles  to  a  marked  degree  the  vagus  inhibitory  action,  and  actually 
finally  causes  a  lasting  diastolic  standstill  of  the  frog  heart  beating  in  connec- 
tion with  the  frog-heart  manometer,  if  the  digitalis  bodies  have  been  added  to  the 
nutrient  fluid  in  quantities  distinctly  smaller  than  those  which,  under  like 
conditions,  cause  the  systolic  standstill  {Werschinin) ,  This  standstill  in  diastole 
occurring  after  very  small  doses  of  digitalis  is  the  maximal  expression  of  the 
''diastolic"  action  of  digitalis,  while  the  systolic  standstill  is  that  of  the 
"  systolic  "  action.  In  the  frog  under  the  conditions  of  the  normal  circulation, 
the  *'  systolic "  action  always  gains  the  upper  hand  when  the  dose  is  large 
enough  to  produce  any  effects.  However,  during  the  gradual  absorption  of  small 
doses  one  may  obser\'e,  in  the  intact  frog  or  with  a  Williams  apparatus,  a 
contest  between  the  two  actions,  during  which  fairly  long  diastolic  pauses  occur 
before  the  systolic  stoppage  takes  place. 
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The  ''diastolic''  digitalis  action — slowing  of  the  heart  rate  and  in- 
crease of  the  relaxation — ^resembles  an  inhibitory  action,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  contractions  reminds  one  of  a  stimulating  action 
on  the  accelerator  nerves,  but  they  both  occur  quite  independently  of 
the  extracardial  nerves.  It  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to 
detenmne  which  of  the  elements  in  the  heart  are  acted  on  by  the 
digitalis  bodies. 

The  action  on  the  isolated  mammalian  heabt  is  fundamentally 
similar  to  that  on  the  frog's  heart,  except  that  in  the  mammalian 
heart  the  ''diastolic"  digitalis  action  is  overshadowed  by  the  systolic 
(Hedbom).  The  slowing  of  the  pulse,  which  in  man  is  well  marked 
after  medicinal  doses,  as  also  in  the  early  stages  of  poisoning  in  the 
higher  animals,  is  not  caused  peripherally,  as  is  the  case  in  the  frog's 
heart,  but  is,  at  least  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  pure  principles  thus 
far  investigated,  entirely  the  result  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus  centre. 
It  therefore  does  not  occur  after  section  of  the  vagi,  or  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  central  nervous  system,  or  after  atropine  {Ackermann, 
Eochmann). 


Before  digitoxin  After  digitoxiii 

Fia.  27. — Curves  obtained  from  a  survivins  cat*8  heart. 


That  "diastolic"  action  of  digitalis  which  occurs  independently 
of  the  vagus  is  only  faintly  indicated  in  the  mammalian  heart  under 
the  influence  of  this  drug,  although  a  more  pronounced  relaxation  in 
diastole  has  been  observed  in  the  cat's  heart  when  perfused  with 
digitalis  according  to  Langendorff's  method.  On  the  contrary,  the 
pulse  frequency  of  the  mammalian  heart  is  markedly  increased  when 
it  is  isolated  and  rendered  independent  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  digitalis.  It  may  be  that  this  pre- 
ponderance of  the  accelerator  action  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  '* diastolic"  action  of  digitalis,  which  is  so  well  developed  in  the 
frog's  heart,  is  barely  indicated  in  the  mammal. 

In  the  isolated  mammalian  heart  the  "systolic"  digitalis  action 
causes  a  more  complete  contraction,  in  which  evidently  both  ventricles 
are  involved  {Brawn  u,  Mayer).  The  effect  of  the  more  complete 
systole  on  the  blood-pressure  and  on  the  pulse  volume  of  the  heart 
can  be  measured  by  inserting  into  the  empty  ventricle  a  balloon  which 
just  fills  its  cavity  and  which  measures  the  changes  in  its  pressure 
and  volume.    Under  the  influence  of  the  digitalis  bodies  the  work  done 
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by  a  single  contraction  of  the  heart  can  be  augmented  2^  to  3  times 
{Oottlieb  u.  Magnus). 

As  the  poisoning  develops  these  early  effects  are  followed,  just 
as  is  the  ease  with  the  frog's  heart,  by  irregularity  of  the  heart  action, 
and  finally,  as  the  heart  relaxes  less  and  less,  the  heart  stops  in  a  state 
of  maximal  contraction.  This  systolic  standstill  of  the  mamtnalian 
heart  may  also  at  first  be  removed  by  forcible  dilatation  of  the  con- 
tracted muscle-fibres. 

The  fact  that  the  heart,  beating  in  the  intact  circulation,  finally  stops  in 
diastole  instead  of  in  systole  is  not  due  to  a  qualitative  difference  in  the  end 
stages  of  the  toxic  action  in  cold-  and  warm-blooded  animals,  but  to  the  greater 
susceptibility  of  the  mammalian  heart  to  an  interruption  of  its  coronary  circu- 
lation, the  harmful  effect  of  even  moderate  diminution  of  the  diastolic  relaxation 
so  interfering  with  the  blood  supply  of  the  heart  muscles  that,  unless  the  heart 
be  artificially  perfused,  the  further  development  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
systolic  contraction  is  interrupted. 

Slrophanthin  blood 

I  1  a  f .  Syttolie  9tand$liU 


Fio.  28.— 1.  Increase  in  the  variations  of  the  intraventricular  pressure  after  strophanthin. 
2.  Their  progressive  diminution  until  finally  the  heart  stops  in  systole. 

Another  fundamental  action  of  digitalis,  that  of  regulating  a 
previously  irregular  cardiac  action,  is  well  brought  out  on  the  isolated 
mammalian  heart.  Even  after  small  dosage  this  action  is  clearly 
developed  and  is  therapeutically  of  great  significance,  but  thus  far  this 
action  is  not  susceptible  of  a  closer  analj^sis  (see  p.  266). 

It  may  readily  be  understood  that  the  improvement  of  the  cardiac 
function  by  digitalis  will  be  materially  dependent  on  the  character 
of  contractions  at  the  time  when  the  drug  is  used.  If  before  its 
administration  the  systolic  contraction  is  already  a  nearly  optimal 
one,  the  augmentation  of  the  heart's  performance  will  not  be  so  great 
as  it  would  be  in  case  the  contractions  were  feeble.  This  action  may, 
therefore,  be  better  demonstrated  on  a  Langendorff 's  heart  prepara- 
tion which  is  relatively  poorly  supplied  with  blood,  and  which  is 
beating  relatively  weakly,  than  on  a  fully  normal  organ,  which  is 
normally  contracting  nearly  to  its  full  extent  in  the  circulation  of  a 
healthy  animal  {Magnus  u,  Sowtoti),  Bock,  in  his  experiments 
with  the  '* heart-lung'*  circulation,  foxmd  that  the  rise  in  blood- 
pressure  resulting  from  an  increase  of  the  pulse  voliune  of  the  heart 
was  especially  striking  in  hearts  w'hich  had  been  beating  ineflSciently. 

An  augmentation  of  the  pulse  volume  of  the  heart  beating  in  the 
intact  circulation  must,  under  otherwise  equal  conditions,  cause  an 
increase  of  the  aortic  blood-pressure.    In  accord  with  this  the  mean 
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pressure  in  the  Williams  frog-heart  apparatus  is  increased  by  the 
digitalis  bodies  (see  curve,  Fig.  26,  p.  263). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  not 
increased,  or  at  least  is  much  less  increased  than  the  pressure  in  the 
aorta.  This  difference  is  not  due  to  a  different  action  on  the  two 
ventricles,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  pubnonary  vessels  are  more  readily 
distended  and  may  be  more  easily  filled  without  increasing  the  resist- 
ance in  them  (Wood,  Openchowski,  MeUin,  Plumier). 

The  volume  changes  of  the  ventricle  may  be  measured  in  the 
living  animal  by  means  of  the  plethysmograph  or  similar  instruments 
(Cushny)y  a  diminution  of  the  heart  volume  in  systole  justifying 
the  conclusion  that  its  contents  are  more  completely  expelled.  The 
total  amount  of  work  done  by  the  heart  beating  in  the  intact  circu- 
lation depends,  however,  not  alone  on  the  pulse  volume  of  the  single 
heart-beats  but  on  the  pulse  frequency.  In  the  therapeutically  im- 
portant stage  of  their  action,  the  stimulation  of  the  vagus  centre 
by  the  digitalis  bodies  may  so  diminish  the  number  of  heart-beats 
that  the  minute  volume  of  blood  pumped  out  by  the  heart  is,  as  a 
result  of  this  slowing,  increased  only  moderately,  or  may  in  fact 
be  actually  diminished. 

After  toxic  doses  of  digitalis  a  sudden  change  in  the  rate  of  the 
pulse,  from  retardation  to  acceleration,  may  occur.  This  is  due  to  a 
peripheral  vagus  depression  or,  more  correctly  expressed,  to  an  over- 
excitability  of  the  heart  that  renders  it  less  susceptible  to  vagus  inhibi- 
tion. With  large  enough  doses  there  finally  develops  irregularity  of 
the  heart  action,  and  usually  the  heart  stops  very  suddenly  in  diastole 
or  in  systole  (see  above). 

[To-day  no  discussion  of  the  action  of  digitalis  on  the  heart  is  com- 
plete unless  it  includes  at  least  a  brief  consideration  of  its  effects  on 
the  functions  of  conductivity  and  irritability  or  excitability  (see 
p.  244) .  Largely  through  the  admirable  work  of  Mackenzie,  augmented 
by  the  observations  of  Cushny,  Lewis,  and  others,  it  appears  to  be 
established  that  in  laboratory  animals  and  in  man  under  clinical 
conditions,  digitalis  and  its  congeners  produce  a  distinct  retarding 
effect  on  the  conductivity  of  the  Bundle  of  His,  varying  from  a  slight 
retardation  to  a  complete  blocking.  As  especially  pointed  out  and 
emphasized  by  Mackenzie,  this  complete  or  partial  blocking  effect  of 
digitalis  may  be  of  decisive  importance  for  the  therapeutic  effect  pro- 
duced, resulting  at  times  to  the  advantage  and  at  others  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  patient.  Clinical  observations,  combined  with 
subsequent  post-mortem  examination,  have  demonstrated  that  certain 
pathological  changes  in  this  Bundle  of  His  favor  the  development 
of  this  blocking  effect. 

In  this  connection  it  appears  well  to  emphasize  the  clinical  impor- 
tance of  the  action  of  digitalis  in  exciting  or  rendering  more  irritable 
the  motor  ganglia  or  centres  in  the  heart,  for  it  has  been  established 
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clinically  that  under  the  influence  of  digitalis  the  tendency  to  pre- 
mature contractions  or  extra  systoles  may  be  decidedly  aggravated. 
It  should,  however,  be  stated  at  the  same  time  that,  by  its  other  actions 
on  the  whole  circulatory  system,  the  administration  of  digitalis  may 
bring  about  a  generally  improved  circulation,  although  increasing  the 
tendency  to  extra  systoles,  or  at  times  causing  them  to  diminish  in 
frequency  or  disappear  at  least  for  an  indefinite  period. — Tr.] 
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Caffeine. — To  the  discussion  of  the  pharmacology  of  the  digitalis 
group  succeeds  that  of  caffeine,  which  is  often  considered  by  clinicians 
to  resemble  digitalis.  Its  chief  action  on  the  circulation  is,  however, 
exerted  upon  the  vasomotor  centres,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  clear 
how  the  heart  behaves  under  these  conditions.  If  caffeine  raises  the 
blood-pressure,  there  necessarily  results  an  improvement  of  the  cardiac 
action,  for,  on  account  of  the  narrowing  of  the  vessels,  more  blood 
flows  back  into  the  heart. 

In  an  isolated  frog's  heart,  rendered  independent  of  indirect  in- 
fluence through  changes  in  the  blood-vessels,  it  is  not  possible  to  demon- 
strate that  there  is  any  increase  in  the  work  done  against  the  normal 
resistance,  and  large  doses  quickly  exert  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
heart,  while  even  after  small  doses  the  pulse  volmne  of  the  frog's 
heart  is  not  distinctly  increased  (Maki).  On  the  other  hand,  even 
after  small  doses  there  is  an  augmentation  of  the  ''absolute  power" 
of  the  heart, — ^that  is,  it  is  able  to  empty  itself  against  a  greater 
resistance  than  before  (Dreser^).  We  have  here  an  action  on  the 
cardiac  muscle  analogous  to  the  action  of  caffeine  on  voluntary 
muscles,  the  absolute  power  of  which  is  also  increased  by  caffeine 
(Dreser^). 

Difference  in  Cardiac  Actian  of  Caffeine  and  of  Digitalis, — In 
accordance  with  the  above,  the  action  of  caffeine  on  the  frog's  heart 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  digitalis  bodies.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  drugs,  caffeine  has  no  favorable  ''diastolic"  action.    On 
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the  contrary,  from  the  start  it  lessens  the  extent  of  relaxation  and 
thufli  especially  in  the  Tnammalian  heart,  diminishes  its  pulse  volume. 
Thia  results  from  the  fact  that  caffeine  increases  the  tendency  of  the 
cardiac  muscle  to  remain  contracted,  just  as  it  does  with  voluntary 
muscles,  and  at  the  same  time  it  hinders  the  relaxation  of  the  heart 
in  diastole.  While  one  may  compare  the  heart  under  the  influence 
of  digitalis  with  a  pump  the  piston  of  which  makes  greater  excursions 
but  is  unable  to  overcome  any  greater  maximal  pressure,  under  the 
influence  of  caffeine  the  volume  of  blood  forced  out  by  single  contrac- 
tions is  at  no  time  increased,  but  the  heart  can  overcome  a  greater 
maximal  blood-pressure.  A  favorable  action  on  the  heart  could,  there- 
fore, result,  especially  when  there  is  an  abnormally  high  resistance  in 
the  vessels.  The  observations  of  Bock  on  the  ''heart-lung"  circulation 
iif  the  rabbit  are  in  accord  with  these  conclusions. 

Although,  on  the  other  hand,  Hedhom  observed  that  in  the  mammalian  heart, 
|i«rhi«ad  according  to  Langendorff,  caffeine  caused  both  an  increase  in  the  fre- 
quMiOY  and  a  distinct  increase  in  the  amplitude  of  the  heart^beat,  this  may  be 
typlafned  by  its  specific  power  to  dilate  the  coronary  vessels.  The  improved  blood 
■apply  thus  obtained  increases  the  strength  of  the  contractions  in  the  artificially 
Dfirfused  heart  to  such  a  degree  that  any  diminution  in  the  diastolic  relaxation 
Iti  MHupensated  for. 

Caffeine  accelerates  the  action  of  the  isolated  mammalian  heart  by 
A  direct  action  in  the  heart.  As  this  occurs  after  atropine  and  as  the 
vagus  nerve-ends  remain  excitable  (Wagner)  this  pulse  acceleration 
cannot  be  the  result  of  a  depression  of  the  inhibitory  mechanism,  but 
is  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  cardiac  accelerator  mechanism.* 

The  acceleration  of  the  pulse  after  caffeine  is  well  developed  in  the 
first  stages  only  if  the  heart  is  beating  independently  of  the  control 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  intact 
animal  caffeine  excites  the  vagus  centre  just  as  it  does  other  nervous 
centres.  With  small  doses  this  effect  is  the  predominant  one,  so  that 
usually  at  the  start  the  pulse  is  retarded  if  the  vagi  are  intact.  In 
man  dso  {Riegel,  Kunkel)  the  pulse  may  be  slowed  by  therapeutic 
doses  of  caffeine  (0.2-0.5  gm.).t  Only  after  larger  doses  does  the 
acceleration  of  the  pulse  occur,  this  being  a  result  of  a  direct  action 
on  the  heart. 

After  toxic  doses,  and  also  temporarily  after  the  intravenous  injec- 
tion of  the  small  doses,  in  experiments  on  animals,  the  heart  action 
becomes  feeble  and  arhythmic,  and  finally  fibrillation  of  the  heart 
develops  and  the  heart  stops  in  diastole. 
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*  [Like  digitalis  caffeine  also  by  its  action  on  the  intracardiac  motor  mechan- 
ism may  cause  or  aggravate  a  tendency  to  premature  contractions  (extra 
systoles). — Tb.] 

t  [In  man  the  rule  is  that  caffeine  accelerates  the  pulse. — ^Tb.] 
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Other  Factors  Affecting  the  Heart  Action. — From  experi- 
ments on  the  surviving  mammalian  heart,  it  is  known  that  its  excita- 
bility and  capacity  for  work  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  tem- 
perature and  on  special  chemical  conditions, — that  is,  on  the  correct 
composition  of  the  perfusing  fluid.  A  considerable  rapidity  in  the 
flow  of  the  nutrient  solution  is  also  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  normal  chemical  processes  in  the  mammalian  heart,  for  it  would 
appear  that  the  demand  for  oxygen  made  by  the  actively  beating  heart 
necessitates  this  rapid  flow.  On  the  other  hand,  a  heart  may  l)eat 
for  hours  in  a  haemoglobin-free  fluid  or  in  blood  rich  in  carbon  mon- 
oxide {Strecker),  the  small  quantities  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  salt 
solution  being  sufficient  to  maintain  this  function.  However,  the 
power  of  the  contractions  of  the  mammalian  heart  and  its  capacity 
for  work  are  dependent  in  a  high  degree  upon  the  supply  of  oxygen, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  every  muscle  (Rohde). 

A  rapid  flow  through  the  ves.sels  of  the  heart  is  also  necessary 
to  remove  or  to  neutralize  those  metabolic  products,  resulting  from 
the  cardiac  activity,  which  exert  a  depressant  action  on  the  heart. 
Such  a  substance  is,  for  example,  carbon  dioxide,  the  accumulation 
of  which  in  the  heart  inhibits  its  activity. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  chemical  equilibrium  in  the  heart,  we 
need  a  nutrient  medium  adjusted  properly  to  this  equilibrium.  Each 
smallest  alteration  in  the  proportions  of  the  chemical  constituents  of 
the  nutrient  solution — for  example,  the  loss  or  removal  of  any  of 
them,  especially  the  loss  or  diminution  of  the  calcium  saltfH-causefl 
severe  disturbances,  just  as  in  all  other  susceptible  organs.  CSspecially 
in  the  heart  these  disturbances  are  quickly  and  clearly  manifeirtefl  by 
changes  in  its  automatic  activity. 

Physiological  sodium  chloride  solution  alone  is  not  capable  of 
maintaining  the  function  of  the  heart  for  any  considerable  p^^riod,  the 
heart  becoming  exhausted  and  bf^ing  harmfully  cflTected  by  it,  so  that 
its  excitability  and  functional  powers  grarlually  fail  (MarliuM).  The 
heart  function  is  maintained  far  better  by  a  solution  containing  all 
the  salts  normally  present  in  the  hlffod, — e.g.^  those  of  the  bki^^l  ash 
(Merunoicitsch).  As  solutions  which  be«id^js  XaCl  and  a  caleiimi 
salt  also  contain  Xa^CO,  or  XaOH  act  more  favorably,  the  significance 
of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  blood  may  be  sorjjfht  also  in  their  fK^w^rr 
of  neutralizing  acid  metabolic  pnxlucts  fOothlin).  Acc^>rding  iff 
all  more  recent  investitrations,  calcium  apfKtarn  fmp^^/thUy  importAnt. 
Ringer  was  the  first  to  show  tha^.  in  addition  t/>  r^fnnmon  salt,  Ca^'l  and 
ECl  most  be  present  in  the  nutrient  solution  in  order  t/>  obtain  the 
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bett  poisible  perf onnaoee  br  the  hearL  An  impTovanent  in  Ike 
f imetion  of  oold-  and  warm-blooded  hearts  results  from  tiie  addition 
of  cakium  to  a  »c4ation  ecmtaining  oioiigfa  XaCl  to  maintun  the 
proper  oonotie  pressure.  Such  additi<Hi  causes  increased  and  mcHie 
energetic  oontraetions^  but  gradually  the  rdaxatiaa  beeoanes  ineom- 
plete  and  the  heart-beats  thus  beenne  less  efficient  {Lamgemdorf), 
Potaasium,  on  the  other  hand,  if  added  by  itself  to  the  XaO  sofaitiany 
favors  relaxation  and  ultimately  causes  a  diastc^c  standsdDL  Cakinm 
and  potassium  are  thus  seen  to  woi^  antagonistically  to  eacb  other  and, 
when  both  are  present,  to  c<Hnpensate  each  other.  In  the  pn^Mvrtions 
used  in  Singer's  solution  the  calcium  preponderates.  Under  the  eon- 
diticHis  obtaining  in  the  blood  in  which  both  of  these  ions  are  present, 
we  are,  therefore,  dealing  with  a  ccmipensated  calcium  action  {Rimger, 
Gro$$) . 
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PHARMACOLOGICAL  ACHOX  OX  THE  VESSELS 

Like  the  heart,  the  vessels  have  a  double  innervation  through  the 
vasoconstrictors  and  vasodilators,  their  interplay  maintaining  the  com- 
pensatory regulations  in  the  circulation  by  which  the  blood  supply  of 
the  vital  organs  is  preserved  (see  page  231  ff.).  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  vasomotor  centres,  the  regulative  constriction  of  other 
vascular  systems  is  brought  about  when  any  vascular  system  is  dilated, 
and  in  the  same  fashion  vasoconstriction  of  one  system  is  compensated 
for  by  vasodilatation  in  others,  so  that  the  blood  supply  of  the  organs 
can  vary  within  large  limits,  according  to  their  changing  needs, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  general  blood-pressure.  In  numerous 
pharmacological  actions  a  similar  mechanism  is  called  into  play,  so 
that  under  their  influence  only  the  distribution  of  the  blood  is 
altered,  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  remaining  constant. 

Probably  the  vasoconstrictors  as  well  as  the  vasodilators  control 
these  compensations  in  the  vascular  system.  Their  cooperation  would 
appear  to  be  secured  by  means  of  a  reciprocal  intracentral  inhibition, 
80  that,  for  example,  decreased  tonus  of  the  vasoconstrictor  centres 
automatically  results  in  a  stimulation  of  the  vasodilator  centres.  The 
two  mechanisms  thus  normally  never  act  in  opposition,  but  always 
together. 

As  a  result  of  this  double  innervation  any  change  in  vessel  calibre 
— for  example,  relaxation  in  a  particular  vascular  system — ^may  occur 
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in  two  ways, — either  by  depression  of  the  vasoconstrictors  or  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  vasodilators.  Both  of  these  effects  may  be  due  to  an 
action  on  the  centres  or  on  the  peripheral  mechanism. 

There  are  also  in  the  vessel  walls  peripheral  vasomotor  nerve- 
ganglia,  pharmacological  action  on  which  cannot  be  differentiated 
from  that  on  the  terminal  mechanisms.  The  existence  of  these  periph- 
eral vasomotor  nerve-ganglia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  even  after 
separation  from  the  central  nervous  system, — for  example,  after 
section  of  the  vasomotor  nerves, — certain  vascular  systems  do  not 
remain  maximally  dilated  but  gradually  regain  their  power  to  react. 
The  significance  of  this  peripheral  vascular  tonus  is  best  demonstrated 
in  the  experiments  of  Eivald  and  Goltz,  in  which,  after  destruction 
of  the  dorsal  and  sacral  cord  and  section  of  the  sciatic  of  the  dog, 
there  developed  in  the  lower  extremities  a  vascular  tonus  independent 
of  all  central  influence.  The  intestinal  vessels  also,  after  section  of 
the  splanchnics,  gradually  regained  their  tonus  with  the  assistance 
of  peripheral  mechanisms,  and  the  blood-pressure  was  re-established. 

Finally,  alterations  of  vessel  calibre  depend,  in  the  last  instance, 
on  the  muscles  in  the  arterial  walk.  An  example  of  a  probably 
direct  action  on  these  muscles  may  be  seen  in  the  vasoconstriction 
produced  by  barium  salts.  However,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  differ- 
entiate with  certainty  between  a  pharmacological  action  on  nerve- 
endings  in  the  vessel  wall  and  that  on  their  muscles. 

All  these  changes  in  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  may  affect  only  one 
vascular  system  or  many  at  one  time.  In  such  case,  the  central  action 
on  the  vessel  innervation  and  the  peripheral  changes  in  the  vessel  wall 
produced  by  one  and  the  same  drug  may  cause  similar  or  opposite 
effects,  so  that,  for  example,  vasodilatation  in  the  kidney,  due  to  a 
peripheral  action,  may  occur  at  the  same  time  with  vasoconstriction 
in  other  situations,  this  latter  being  the  result  of  a  central  action.  It 
is  thus  comprehensible  that  the  distribution  of  the  blood  may  be 
affected  by  drugs  in  the  most  manifold  fashion. 

That  under  these  conditions  the  aortic  pressure  remains  un- 
changed is  due  to  the  already  discussed  compensating  mechanism  of 
the  circulation,  the  behavior  of  the  vessels  of  the  intestine,  the  liver, 
and  the  spleen  being  of  decisive  importance  for  this  power  of  accom- 
modation. On  account  of  its  great  capacity,  the  portal  system  is  able 
to  furnish  enough  blood  for  the  filling  of  the  other  vascular  systems, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  result  of  its  great  distensibility,  it  is  able 
to  accommodate  blood  forced  out  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  thus 
compensating  for  vasoconstriction  elsewhere. 

Only  by  the  investigation  in  detail  of  the  different  vascular  sys- 
tems— for  example,  by  means  of  plethysmography — ^is  it  possible  to 
recognize  these  variations  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  as  long  as 
in  their  early  stages  their  effect  on  the  aortic  pressure  is  compensated 
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for  by  the  compensatory  behavior  of  the  different  vascular  systems. 
Only  very  pronounced  vasomotor  effects  cause  changes  in  the  aortic 
pressure. 

By  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  Mall  was  able  to  transfer  27  per  cent, 
of  the  total  blood  contents  of  a  dog  from  the  portal  circulation  into  other 
STstems,  the  splanchnic  stimulation  causing  constriction  not  only  of  the  arteries 
but  also  of  the  veins  in  the  portal  system  {8chm%d). 

The  SPLANCHNIC  acts  as  the  chief  regulator  of  this  compensating 
function.  For  this  reason  the  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  remains 
normal,  even  if,  for  example,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  be  ever  so 
extremely  dilated  by  antipyrine.  However,  the  total  cross-section 
of  the  arterial  tree  may  be  maintained  constant  only  as  long  as  the 
portal  system  remains  under  the  control  of  its  vasomotor  inner- 
vation, for  any  marked  dilatation  of  the  hepatic  and  intestinal  vessels 
cannot  be  compensated  for,  and,  therefore,  if  vasomotor  depressants, 
such  as  certain  bacterial  toxins,  act  on  the  centres  controlling  the 
visceral  vessels,  this  compensation  does  not  occur  and  the  aortic 
pressure  sinks. 

Constriction  of  the  visceral  vessels  mechanically  and  reflexly  forces  the 
blood  into  other  vascular  systems.  If,  for  example,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  and 
muscles  are  dilated  while  simultaneously  the  splanchnic  vessels  are  constricted, 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  be  due  to  a  direct  action  in  dilated  systems 
or  to  expulsion  of  the  blood  from  the  visceral  vessels  into  those  of  the  skin  and 
muscles.  This  point  must  be  especially  remembered  in  considering  the  early 
stages  of  the  action  of  alcohol  and  ether,  as  also  in  connection  with  the  dilatation 
of  the  cutaneous  vessels  in  atropine  poisoning. 

In  the  different  species  the  relative  importance  quantitatively  of  the  different 
vascular  systems  can  vary  greatly.  In  particular,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the 
cutaneous  vessels  of  man  with  those  of  the  animals  used  in  our  experiments,  for 
in  man  the  skin,  as  an  important  organ  for  the  loss  of  heat,  plays  a  quite 
different  rOle  from  that  played  by  the  hide  of  these  animals,  and  accordingly 
in  man  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  much  more  numerous  and  more  subject  to 
nervous  influences.  Moreover,  the  different  relative  size  of  the  extremities  and 
the  trunk  in  man  and  in  the  small  laboratory  animals  is  a  further  factor  to  be 
considered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  an  effect 
on  the  influence  exerted  by  the  splanchnic  vessls  on  the  distribution  of  the  blood. 
For  this  reason,  after  section  of  the  splanchnic,  the  blood-pressure  does  not  fall 
as  much  in  the  dog  as  in  the  rabbit. 

As  a  result  of  the  above-described  compensatory  mechanism  in  the 
circulation,  we  may  expect  only  an  alteration  in  the  distribution  of 
the  blood,  without  change  in  the  general  blood-pressure,  to  result 
from  the  moderate  vasomotor  effects  of  drugs.  Only  if  a  pharmaco- 
logical action  overcomes  this  regulation  will  the  circulatory  con  lition 
in  the  whole  body  be  affected  and  the  carotid  pressure  be  changed. 
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CENTRALLY  ACTING  VASOCONSTRICTING  DRUGS 
Stbtchning. — The  excitability  of  the  vasoconstrictor  centres  is 
augmented  by  strychnine  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  spinal  reflexes 
controlling  motor  functions  are  rendered  over-cxcitabla  by  this  drug. 
With  the  maximal  development  of  the  stiyehnine  action,  therefore,  a 
tetanus  of  the  muscles  of  the  vessel  walls  occurs  simultaneously  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  tetanus  of  the  striped  muscles,  and  thus  the  aortic 
pressure  is  tremendously  raised.  This  vascular  cramp  is,  however, 
independent  of  the  tonic  contractions  of  the  volnntaiy  muscles  for 
it  occurs  in  the  curarized  animal  (see  Fig.  29).  The  vagus  centre  is 
also  stimulated  simultaneously  with  the  vasomotor  centres  (S.  Mayer) . 
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tr.O.emt.p.Kila 
Fio.  29. — The  tOoct  of  itiycliiuiM  OD  the  blood-pniaui*  of  ft  onnriisd  Mt. 

After  division  of  tbe  cord  in  the  neck,  Btrycbnioe  raisea  the  blood-preHnire 
to  a  much  slighter  extent,  but  some  rise  does  occur,  especially  in  young  aniinalj, 
BO  that,  after  iaolating  the  vascular  system  from  the  main  centres  in  the  medulla, 
strychnine  may  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  exiBtence  of  acceesoT^  vasomotor 
centres  in  the  spinal  cord  iSchleainger).  On  the  heart,  Btrychnine  exerts  a 
depressing  influence  only  in  doses  which  are  much  larger  than  thoee  causing 
coDvulsione  {Igergheimer), 

All  of  the  vascular  systems  are  by  no  means  equally  affected 
by  strj'dmine.  On  the  contrary,  practically  only  the  vessels  in  the 
portal  system  are  constricted,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  simple  inspection 
of  the  exposed  intestines,  Plcthysmogrsphically,  diminution  in  their 
volume — for  example,  in  the  kidney — ^may  be  demonstrated  while  the 
peripheral  vessels  may  be  shown  to  be  dilated  (Wertheimer  et  Dele- 
zenne). 
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Caffeine's  action  on  the  vasomotor  centres  is  analogi 
of  strychnine,  just  as  large  doses  of  caffeine  cause  convoln 
ever,  the  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  centres  by  caffeii 
result  in  as  marked  a  rise  in  pressure,  because  tiie  set 
caffeine  on  these  centres  is  complicated  by  the  influence 
the  same  time  on  the  frequency  of  the  puli^  and  on  the  pt 
of  the  heart.     In  animals  it  may  be  demonstrated  that 
medium-sized  doses  cause  an  increase  in  blood-pressure, 
larger  doses  produce  no  change  in  the  blood-pressure, 
doses,  as  well  as  very  rapid  direct  injection  of  the  dm 
veins,  cause  a  fall  in  pressure,  resulting  from  the  deprea 
functional  power  of  the  heart,  which  is  undoubtedly  can 
strong  concentration  of  caffeine  acting  directly  on  the 
p.  268). 

Besides  acting  on  the  vasomotor  centres,  caffeine  acts  i 
vessels  in  the  periphery.  This  action  on  the  vessel  walls  i 
the  opposite  of  its  central  action,  for  by  its  peripheral  actio 
the  vessels  of  the  heart,  kidney,  and  brain.  The  two  di 
thines,  theobromine  and  theophylline,  also  possess  this 
vasodilator  action  (see  p.  330),  while  their  action  on  the  vase 
centres  is  much  less  pronounced,  although  they,  in  thei 
nature  and  pharmacological  action,  closely  resemble  caffeii 

Camphor,  picrotoxin,  and  other  medullary  convuj 
stimulate  the  vasoconstrictor  centres.  Doses  large  enoug 
convulsions  raise  the  blood-pressure,  for  the  constricti« 
visceral  vessels  overcomes  the  regulatory  mechanism  which 
prevents  any  alteration  of  the  general  pressure  {Wieden 
such  case  the  blood  distribution  is  similar  to  that  resultinj 
action  of  strychnine  and  caffeine.  It  is  probable  that  ca 
exert  a  favorable  action  on  depressed  vasomotor  centres,  foi 
ments  on  chloralized  animals  these  centres,  which  had  bee 
ceptible  to  stimulation  by  asphyxia  or  by  sensory  reflc 
became  excitable  (Alexander-Lcivin).  Simultaneoudy  witl 
constriction  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  the  cutaneous 
dilated. 
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Alcohol  affects  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  in  different  < 
very  manifold  fashion.  The  cutaneous  vessels  are  dilatt 
small  doses,  while  in  the  first  phases  of  its  action  the  vise 
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appear  to  be  constricted.  It  is  probable  that  the  dilatation  of  the 
cutaneoos  Teasels  is  only  partly  the  result  of  the  constriction  of  the 
visceral  vessels.  Like  many  other  pharmacologically  closely  related 
substances,  alcohol  possesses  the  power  of  slightly  lessening  the  central 
vasoconstrictor  tonus  for  the  cutaneous  vessels,  but  the  accompanying 
constriction  of  the  visceral  vessels,  which  is  produced  by  small  doses 
of  alcohol,  is  in  part  (hie  to  a  peripheral  action,  and,  according  to 
Dixon,  also  in  part  a  result  of  central  action.  In  consequence  of  these 
opposite  effects  on  the  different  vascular  systems,  a  change  in  the 
blood  distribution  but  no  important  change  in  the  blood-pressure  may 
be  espected  to  result  from  small  doses  of  alcohol ;  but  after  intravenous 
injection  of  appropriate  doses  the  vasoconstriction  in  the  splanchnic 
system  may  be  pronounced  enough  to  raise  the  pressure  in  the  carotid 
{Dixon,  llaskovec,  Eockmann),  while  with  still  larger  doses  alcohol 
dilates  not  only  the  cutaneous  vessels  but  also  all  the  others,  and,  as 
the  splanchnic  vessels  are  affected  with  the  others,  the  blood-pressure 
filla. 
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Ether. — According  to  Dermiaux,  ether  similarly  affects  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood.  In  the  dog  a  slight  rise  in  blood -pressure  is 
observed  after  subcutaneous  injection,  hut  this  is  much  more  marked 
after  the  intravenous  injection  of  a  properly  chosen  dose.  As  shown 
by  the  plethysmographic  curves,  the  visceral  vessels  are  constricted  and 
those  in  the  periphery  dilated  during  the  period  of  increased  blood- 
pressore.  The  early  rise  in  blood-pressure  during  narcosis  and  the 
improvement  of  the  heart  action  following  hypodermic  injections  of 
ether  (seep. 257)  are  to  be  explained  as  reflex  actions  caused  by  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  ether  in  the  mucous  membranes  or  at  the 
prant  ot  injection,  [This  conclusion,  that  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
rise  in  blood-presarure  observed  in  narcosis,  appears  to  the  translator 
not  justified  either  by  the  clinical  or  the  experimental  evidence.] 
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The  behavior  of  the  cutaneous  and  visceral  vessels  during  the  early 
itsgea  of  the  action  of  alcohol  and  elhcr  is  n  good  example  of  the 
qaantilative  differences  in  the  reaction  of  the  different  vasomotor 
centres  to  identical  pharmacolocical  iiiflufnees.  The  cutani 
■da  rfact  readily  to  the  dilating  action  of  the  narcotics,  but  the 
■plancfanic  vessels  only  after  much  larger  doses.  This  especial  sus- 
eeptibility  of  the  cutaneons  vessels  to  the  dilating  action  of  centrnlly 
deprening  drugs  is  best  developed  in  the  vessels  of  the  face.     Th« 
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df  ^ay^hninB,  jnat  as  larzs  •^mes  if  'giTpnie^  <aaae  <sHi:9TiifliiB&  Hoir- 
r.  bile  gcnmiacoiL  «if  the  TKaflomaoir  t'tHiEea  jy  ^^^'^"^  'ioes  not 
in,  as  maricai  &  rise  in  priiBUTR.  beesoae  the  actiaiL  of  tiie 
eajfrnip-  qml  dieK  <saitrei  is  «iiiipiieat&d  b?^  the  Twtfnimiii^  ^»^gmH|  «£ 
die  aoie  cme  oa  die  Creqiieiie?'  •>£  tfe  pniae  and  m  die  puias  ^olxniie 
of  die  IieartL  In  anfmah  it  may  be  ^iesmmacrsQed  t&^  apeexally 
flerfiniiir^iaed  doseai  canae  an  incrsaae  in  Mo<Ki>ppe»me;  wbfle  stzS 
1097  daws  prodnee  no  e&aise  in  t^  hioad-granz^  Tsy  larse 
doaeSy  aa  wdD.  aa  ^isrj  zapiii  dlgeet  injeecian  <st  die  driK  inc;>  die 
wanrnj  tanmt  a.  fall  in  pTonre*  roaiciiie  fsvn  t^  dcpieaMon  of  die 
AwK*^**"^  pow47  of  t^  Iieart.  wM^  is  imiiaiditedly  canBed  by  t&e 
aCroBi^  eaneentzatiiin  of  faiftMne  acdn^  dizcedj  on  die  beart     see 

Beaidea  aetziv  on  Ae  vaaumiitiir  ecntreiL  ea£eme  acts  alao  an  tihe 
^vaadi  in  die  p^ipiuTj.  Tbzs  aecxon  an  die  ircaael  walb  ia^  bowdiov 
Ae  oppoaite  of  to  cflitnl  aetiiHU  for  by  its  peiipberal  aetkin  it  cfiXaites 
llie  TTfln  of  die  beart.  kniney.  and  brain.  Tbe  twi>  dimeAylxan- 
dnacair  dKobroiiiiiie  and  deopkyHine.  abo  paija  ^is  paipbin^ 
▼aaodilatoraetifln ''aeep.  :130  .  wbile  duar  aztion  on  die  TasoetHistneQir 
eeiitre»  »  mndL  kaa  prooooneed.  aldumgh.  diey.  in  dicir  <'hwwTt»nl 
satnn^  and  pbarmacolflgical  actiau  doaely  nauiuMg  <'*^ft»wt<» 

Cjlmphos^  picacrroxEr,  and  oder  medullary  eonmlBants  alsa 
aCinnilate  die  vanconstrKtor  eeitres^  IXoses  lar^  — «yfi  to  cmuae 
eonvTiIainnfl  raK  tbe  blood-pi^aauiCy  for  tbe  eunalrietkai  of  the 
vimeend  ▼eaaeb  o^creisncs  die  regalatary  mecbaninn  wbn:&  csdinartly 


fmf7eatm  9Xij  altj^ratifln  of  die  feooral  pieaauie  (Wwdnaoitm).  In 
audi  eaae  die  blood  dstribatian  is  similar  to  tiiat  resaltiiic  from  dfefr 
aetion  of  atryebnine  and  fafTpfwe  It  ii  probable  Aat  eampbor  can 
6X«rt  a  faTorsfcfale  aedon  on  depressed  Tasomotor  eestres.  for  in  e^>ai- 
nKSta  on  ebloraliied  anfmah  diese  centres.  wbk&  bad  beeome  iiBQ»> 
eeptiUe  to  adrntilatifln  by  asphyxia  or  by  sessory  r^exes^  again 
l^^fiwm*  exatMe  f  AUxmrnder-Lewim^ ,  Smnhanecosiy  with  die  Taso- 
eonatrietion  in  die  interior  of  the  body,  the  axtaneoiB  Teasels  are 
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AucoBOL  affeeta  the  calibre  of  the  Tesaels  in  different  organs  in  a 
T€Ty  manifold  fashion.  Tbe  cntaneoas  Tessels  are  dilated  ctoi  by 
flnall  doses,  while  in  the  first  phases  of  its  acticxi  the  Tiseeral  Teasds 
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appear  to  be  constricted.  It  is  probable  that  the  dilatation  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels  is  only  partly  the  result  of  the  constriction  of  the 
visceral  vessels.  Like  many  other  pharmacologically  closely  related 
substances,  alcohol  possesses  the  power  of  slightly  lessening  the  central 
vasoconstrictor  tonus  for  the  cutaneous  vessels,  but  the  accompanying 
constriction  of  the  visceral  vessels,  which  is  produced  by  small  doses 
of  alcohol,  is  in  part  due  to  a  peripheral  action,  and,  according  to 
Dixon,  also  in  part  a  result  of  central  action.  In  consequence  of  these 
opposite  effects  on  the  different  vascular  systems,  a  change  in  the 
blood  distribution  but  no  important  change  in  the  blood-pressure  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  small  doses  of  alcohol ;  but  after  intravenous 
injection  of  appropriate  doses  the  vasoconstriction  in  the  splanchnic 
system  may  be  pronounced  enough  to  raise  the  pressure  in  the  carotid 
(Dixon,  Haskovec,  Kochmann)^  while  with  still  larger  doses  alcohol 
dilates  not  only  the  cutaneous  vessels  but  also  all  the  others,  and,  as 
the  splanchnic  vessels  are  affected  with  the  others,  the  blood-pressure 
falls. 
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Etheb. — According  to  Derouaux,  ether  similarly  affects  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood.  In  the  dc^  a  slight  rise  in  blood-pressure  is 
observed  after  subcutaneous  injection,  but  this  is  much  more  marked 
after  the  intravenous  injection  of  a  properly  chosen  dose.  As  shown 
by  the  plethysmographic  curves,  the  visceral  vessels  are  constricted  and 
those  in  the  periphery  dilated  during  the  period  of  increased  blood- 
pressure.  The  early  rise  in  blood-pressure  during  narcosis  and  the 
improvement  of  the  heart  action  following  hypodermic  injections  of 
ether  (see  p.  257)  are  to  be  explained  as  reflex  actions  caused  by  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  ether  in  the  mucous  membranes  or  at  the 
point  of  injection.  [This  conclusion,  that  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
rise  in  blood-pressure  observed  in  narcosis,  appears  to  the  translator 
not  justified  either  by  the  clinical  or  the  experimental  evidence.] 
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The  behavior  of  the  cutaneous  and  visceral  vessels  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  action  of  alcohol  and  ether  is  a  good  example  of  the 
quantitative  differences  in  the  reaction  of  the  different  vasomotor 
centres  to  identical  pharmacological  influences.  The  cutaneous  ves- 
sels react  readily  to  the  dilating  action  of  the  narcotics,  but  the 
splanchnic  vessels  only  after  much  larger  doses.  This  especial  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  cutaneous  vessels  to  the  dilating  action  of  centrally 
depressing  drugs  is  best  developed  in  the  vessels  of  the  face.     The 
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other  cntaneous  vessels  are  dilated  only  after  larger  dosage,  while 
the  vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  the  last  to  be  aiSfeeted. 
Of  sneh  causation  is  the  flushing  of  the  face  daring  ether  narcosis  or 
at  the  start  of  chloroform  narcosis  and  that  cansed  by  the  drinking 
of  wines  with  strong  bonquet,  as  well  as  by  morphine  in  certain  indi- 
vidnals.  It  is  most  strongly  expressed  daring  the  action  of  amyl 
nitrite. 

The  antipyretics  and  atropine  caose  redness  of  the  sidn  in  an 
especially  elective  fashion,  no  other  vessels  being  dilated  even  by 
qaite  large  doses.  One  might  be  tempted  to  attribute  this  action  of 
the  antipyretics  to  depression  of  the  vasoconstrictor  centres,  and  in 
the  case  of  atropine,  with  its  power  of  acting  as  a  general  central 
stimulant,  to  stimulation  of  the  vasodilator  centres.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  to  decide  positively  between  these  two  possible  seats  of  action. 
Perhaps  both  mechanisms  are  simultaneously  influenced  by  these  drugs 
but  in  different  directions,  just  as  physiologically  these  centres  ordi- 
narily compensate  each  other  as  a  result  of  their  antagonistic 
actions. 

CENTRALLY  ACTING  VASODILATING  DRUGS 

Nabcotics. — In  large  doses  narcotics  of  the  alcohol  group,  espe- 
cially chloroform  or  chloral  hydrate,  and  also  numerous  alkaloids, — 
e.g.f  morphine  in  toxic  doses, — cause  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
excitability  and  finally  a  general  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  centres, 
the  pulse  becoming  soft  and  the  blood-pressure  gradually  falling. 
The  same  is  true  of  numerous  other  central  depressants  and  especially 
of  bacterial  toxins, — for  example,  diphtheria  toxin. 

Amyl  nitrite  is  the  most  powerful  of  these  vasodilating  drugs, 
the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  2-5  drops  causing  almost  instantaneous 
flushing  and  a  feeling  of  warmth  of  the  face,  pulsation  of  the  carotids, 
and  acceleration  of  the  heart-beats.  At  the  same  time  the  head 
swims  and  a  feeling  of  slight  drunkenness  develops.  The  brilliant 
redness  of  the  skin  extends  from  the  face  over  the  throat  and  chest, 
but  rarely  extends  below  the  waist.  After  a  few  minutes  the  effects 
of  small  doses  pass  off. 

The  temperature  of  the  profusely  reddened  skin  is  raised,  thermo- 
electric measurements  indicating  a  rise  in  temperature  of  the  skin  of 
as  much  as  3°  C.  {Arntz,  Lahnsiein). 

In  man  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  vasodilatation  produced 
by  small  doses  is  confined  to  the  skin  of  the  head  and  trunk  and  to 
the  vessels  of  the  brain,  while  probably  the  coronary  vessels  are  also 
affected  even  by  small  doses.  The  dilatation  may  be  particularly 
well  demonstrated  in  the  rabbit's  ear,  especially  in  tracheotomized 
subjects,  as  by  this  means  it  is  possible  to  exclude  the  disturbing  re- 
flexes due  to  the  action  of  the  irritating  vapor  on  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane.  The  participation  of  the  cerebral  vessels  may  be  proved 
by  inspection  of  the  pia  mater  of  trepanned  animals,  or  by  measuring 
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the  blood  flowing  out  of  the  cerebral  veins  (Gartner  u.  Wagner,  Schul' 
ler,  Schramm,  Hiirthle).  Mo&so  was  able  to  observe  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  brain  in  a  case  with  a  cranial  defect.  Plethys- 
mographic  curves  were  taken  at  the  same  time  from  the  forearm  and 
foot,  and  it  was  found  that  vasodilatation  in  the  forearm  occurred 
somewhat  later  than  the  increase  of  blood  flow  to  the  brain,  while 
during  the  action  of  the  drug  the  volume  of  the  foot  was  constantly 
diminished  below  the  normal. 

The  radial  pulse  is  larger  and  softer  during  the  action  of  amyl 
nitrite,  its  rate  rising,  after  a  few  inhalations,  approximately  from 
75  to  98  in  the  minute.  Animal  experiments  similarly  show  a  fall 
in  blood-pressure  and  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 

That  the  vasodilatation  is  due  primarily  to  an  action  on  the 
centres  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of  FUehne,  who  caused  rabbits 
to  inhale  amyl  nitrite,  the  blood  circulation  in  the  brain  and  medulla 
being  part  of  the  time  maintained  and  part  of  the  time  interrupted 
by  clamping  the  internal  carotids  and  the  subclavian  arteries.  The 
vasodilatation  in  the  rabbit's  ear  did  not  occur  when  the  circulation 
of  the  brain  was  interrupted,  although  the  blood  flowing  through  these 
vessels  contained  the  drug.  In  other  experiments  in  which  the  circu- 
lation through  the  centres  was  intact  and  in  which  the  drug  reached 
them,  the  vessels  of  the  ear  dilated  even  when  these  vessels  were  sup- 
plied with  blood  containing  none  of  the  drug. 

In  large  quantities,  however  (quite  independently  of  its  action 
on  the  centres),  amyl  nitrite  depresses  the  tone  of  the  vessels  by  a 
peripheral  action.  This  peripheral  vasodilating  action  of  amyl  nitrite 
is  perhaps  of  considerable  therapeutic  significance.  That  such  periph- 
eral action  occurs  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  blood-pressure  faUs 
during  inhalation  of  the  drug,  even  when,  by  previous  section  of  the 
cervical  cord  or  by  ligation  of  all  arteries  supplying  the  brain,  the 
principal  vasomotor  centres  have  been  eliminated  {Lauder-Brunion^ 
8.  Mayer  u,  Friedrich), 

That  in  this  case  the  action  takes  place  in  the  vessel  wall  and  not  in  the 
subsidiary  centres  in  the  cord  is  indicatcni  by  the  results  of  perfusion  of  isolated 
organs,  as  also  by  the  fact  that  injection  of  a  nitrite  into  the  carotid  causes  at 
first  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  alone  {Biedl  u.  Reiner), 

In  toxic  doses  the  blood-pressure  is  markedly  lowered,  and  the  rapid  pulse 
becomes  weak,  but  this  is  not  due  to  an  impairment  of  the  heart's  function, 
for  the  isolated  heart  is  depressed  only  bv  still  larger  doses  (Bock  ei  al.).  The 
fall  in  pressure  and  the  enfeeblement  of  the  pulse  after  toxic  doses  are,  therefore, 
only  the  results  of  a  general  vasoparesis. 

As  after  section  of  the  cervical  vagi  the  increased  frequency  of  the 
heart  action  does  not  occur,  it  is  dear  that  the  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  is  also  an  indirect  effect  due  to  the  depression  of  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  centre,  this  resulting  automatically  from  the  fall  in  blood- 
pressure,  for  in  FUehne 's  experiments  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse 
disappeared  if  the  blood-pressure  was  restored  to  the  normal  by  tem- 
porary clamping  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
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When  the  cardiac  neires  are  intact,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  increases  with  the  fall  in  the  general  blood-pressure.  The  importance 
of  this  regulatory  mechanism  may  be  especially  well  demonstrated  with  amyl 
nitrite  if  its  effects  on  the  blood-pressure  in  the  dog  and  rabbit  be  compared. 
In  the  dog  the  blood-pressure  is  only  moderately  lowered  by  this  drug,  because, 
simultaneously  with  the  vasodilatation,  the  pulse  becomes  much  more  rapid.  In 
the  rabbit,  on  the  other  hand,  as  its  vagus  tone  from  the  beginning  is  weak, 
the  pulse-rate  is  much  less  increased,  and  the  blood-pressure,  therefore,  markedly 
falls  {Lauder-Brunton*),  In  man,  even  after  small  doses  the  pulse  is  markedly 
accelerated. 

Toxic  effects  result  from  the  continued  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite,  while 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  observed  even  after  small  doses.  Such  grave 
symptoms  as  fainting  and  collapse  after  large  doses  are  due  to  the  general 
vasoparesis.  Grave  poisoning  has  been  seldom  observed  in  man,  as  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  inhalation  pass  off  very  rapidly,  and  as  amyl  nitrite  is  only 
slowly  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  so  that  3  gm.,  in  fact  even  12  gm.,  taken  by 
mouth  have  not  caused  fatal  poisoning  {Rosen).  In  animal  experiments  long- 
continued  administration  of  large  amounts  of  amyl  nitrite  causes  convulsions, 
as  well  as  a  transformation  of  hsmoglobinse  into  methaemoglobin,  an  action 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  nitrites  (Oamgee,  Oiaoaaa), 

This  ax^tion  on  the  vessels  is  a  nitrite  ax^tion,  although  other  amyl 
ethers  dilate  the  vessels, — for  example,  amyl  chloride,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hay,  may  be  used  for  the  same  indications  as  amyl  nitrite. 
Ethyl  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  of  this  group  also  possess  a  similar 
action.  However,  the  vasodilatation  resulting  from  very  small  doses, 
which  is  characteristic  of  amyl  nitrite,  as  well  as  the  formation  of 
methsemoglobin  after  large  doses,  is  dependent  on  the  nitrite  radical, 
for  the  salts  of  nitrous  acids,  such  as  sodium  nitrite,  produce  the  same 
pronounced  effect  on  the  vascular  systems. 
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PERIPHERALLY  ACTING  VASOCONSTRICTORS 

Pharmacological  action  in  the  vessel  walls  may  be  due  to  an  action 
on  the  nervous  elements  in  the  vessel  wall  or  to  an  action  on  the  con- 
tractile substance.    However,  we  possess  no  methods  which  enable  us 
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to  differentiate  between  these  two  possible  seats  of  action  in  periph- 
eral vasoconstriction  or  dilatation. 

Epinephrin,  cocaine,  and  the  digitalis  bodies  stimulate  the  tone  of 
all  vessel  walls  [pulmonary  and  coronary  vessels? — Tr.]  In  1895 
Oliver  and  ScJiaefer,  and  at  the  same  time  Czybulski  and  Szymonovicz, 
discovered  that  intravenous  injections  of  extracts  of  the  suprarenal 
glands  caused  an  enormous  rise  in  the  blood-pressure. 

Epinephbin. — Immediately  after  this  Moore  demonstrated  that  the  active 
substance  was  present  only  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the  glands,  and  that  it 
was  identical  with  a  chromogenic  substance,  described  by  VtUpian  as  early  as 
1856,  possessing  striking  color  reactions, — green  coloration  with  iron  chloride 
on  the  addition  of  alkalies,  or  with  iodine  or  chlorine  water  a  pink-carmine  color. 
These  reactions  suggested  brenzcatechin,  and  v.  Furth  succeeded  in  preparing 
from  this  chromogen,  a  substance  which  in  its  behavior  agreed  with  brenz- 
catechin. The  crystallized  active  substance  was  first  prepared  in  1901  by 
Takamine  and  named  by  him  adrenaline.  Other  authors  have  given  it  the  names 
of  suprarenin,  paranephrin,  epinephrin,  epirenan^  etc.  [As  the  oouncil  of 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  A.M.A.  has  recommended  '*  epinephrin  "  as  the 
preferable  name,  this  name  will  be  used  throughout  this  translation.]  This 
substance,  having  the  empiric  formula  C»HuNOs,  is  a  base  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  readily  decomposes  in  alkaline  solution,  the  solutions,  like  those  of 
brenzcatechin,  turning  first  red  and  then  brown  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light. 

The  constitution  of  epinephrin  has  been  determined  as  that  of  a  broizcate- 
chin  derivative  of  relative  simple  structure.  It  is  an  aminoalcohol  (OH)aC«Ha 
CH  OH  CH,  NH  CH, 

HO/^CH  OH  CH,  NH  CH, 


HO 


\/ 


which  may  be  prepared  by  reduction  of  methylaminoacetobrenzcatechin. 

Stoltz  and  Dakin  have  succeeded  in  synthetically  preparing  epinephrin  and 
a  series  of  related  brenzcatechin  derivatives,  which,  according  to  Loewi  and  Hang 
Meyer,  possess  an  action  fully  analogous  to  that  of  the  natural  alkaloid.  This 
synthetic  preparation  may  be  obtained  under  the  name  of  suprareninum  syn- 
theticum. 

The  natural  alkaloid  is  Isvorotatory.  The  synthetically  prepared  1-epi- 
nephrin  is  equally  as  active  as  this,  while  the  action  of  r-epinephrin  is  12-15 
times  weaker.  Recently  A,  Frohlich  found  that  very  large  doses  of  the  dextro- 
rotatory alkaloid  so  affected  the  circulation  that  even  one  or  more  milligrammes 
of  the  laevorotatory  epinephrin  produced  no  effect  on  the  blood-pressure. 

The  rise  in  blood-pressure  is  caused  by  the  extreme  constriction 
of  the  smallest  arteries  due  to  direct  action  on  the  vessel  walls.  Sec- 
ondarily, a  direct  and  unusually  powerful  stimulating  effect  on  the 
heart,  which  has  already  been  discussed,  plays  a  role  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  rise.  The  proof  that  the  vasoconstriction  is  due  to 
peripheral  action  is  furnished  by  experiments  in  which  the  rise  in 
blood-pressure  occurred  after  the  cervical  cord  had  been  severed 
and  the  spinal  cord  pithed,  or  after  complete  elimination  of  the  vaso- 
motor centres  by  means  of  chloral  (Velich,  Gottlieh^).  Similarly, 
constriction  of  the  separate  vascular  systems  occurs  after  these  are 
rendered  independent  of  the  vasomotor  centres  by  section  of  their 
nerves   (Fr.  Pick,  Loewi  and  H.  Meyer).     In  iu*tificial  perfusion 
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Unsmoft^ifU, — The  use  of  epinephrin  as  a  means  of  causing  local 
anaania  and  as  a  haemostatie  depends  on  its  power  to  eonstrict  the 
^^jmAn  \jm^  at  the  point  of  appUcadon.  If  the  drag  be  applied 
^I-IOOO  f0r  1'10/XjO;,  in  dHate  solndon,  to  mncons  monbranes  or 
wounds,  tlMse  becr/me  extremelj  pale.  The  ana^nia  resolting  from  its 
application  ^*aX\j  increases  the  aocessibility  of  eaTides  lined  by 
mnecma  membrane  ( for  example,  in  rfain<4ogieaI  practice) .  In  sorgerv, 
when  it  is  important  to  have  the  operatiTe  field  as  free  from  blood  as 
pr/fwible,  epinephrin  may  be  nsed  localhr  to  check  hemorrhage. 

In  I^fcal  AfKBsthesia, — ^Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  great 
adrantac^e  nesnltiDg  from  the  addition  of  this  drag  to  the  cocaine 
mAniumn  employed  in  the  indnction  of  local  anaesthesia.  It  is  of  great 
pra/dieal  Jinr>ortance  that  the  Tasoconstriction  caused  by  epinephrin 
el/ises  Tjp  the  paths  for  the  absorption  of  the  cocaine,  and  thus  keeps 
this  rjrrj^  at  the  place  of  its  application  and  does  not  x>ermit  it  to 
n^aeh  the  central  nervous  system  (see  p.  125).  As  shown  by 
M fitter  and  Auer  and  abo  by  Exner,  epinephrin  delays  absorption 
frffm  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  absorption 
ihnm((h  the  lymph-spaces  is  hindered  by  its  actions. 

Effcctn  f/n  Distribution  of  the  Blood. — ^When  epinephrin  is  injected 
dinjctly  jntr>  the  circulation,  the  visceral  vessels  are  especially  con- 
stricted. Plethysmographic  investigation  shows  a  marked  diminution 
in  the  volume  of  the  intestines,  kidney,  and  spleen,  so  that,  in  spite  of 
tho  tremendous  rise  in  blood-pressure,  the  curves  from  these  organs 
move  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  blood-pressure  curves  (Fig. 
80) .  The  blood  is  forced  out  of  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  heart 
and  lungHy  the  vessels  of  which  are  much  less  affected  than  those  of  the 
other  onrsns  (Orrhardt). 
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The  effects,  on  the  blood-pressure  may  be  obtained  in  their  full 
development  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  a  dose  corresponding  to 
1/100  mg.  per  kilo.  With  subcutaneous  injections  doses  more  than 
one  hundred  times  as  large  are  necessary,  [The  translator  has  found 
that  from  0.6  to  1.0  mg.  injected  intramuscularly  usually  caused  dis- 
tinct effects  in  adult  human  beings,  such  as  a  rise  of  from  10  to  15  mm. 
Hg  and  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  with  apparent  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  cardiac  contractions.  In  two  patients  (out  of  a  series 
of  30  cases)  such  doses  caused  tremendous  pressor  and  other  effects, 
the  symptoms  in  one  case  being  very  alarming.  The  unusual  effects 
were  apparently  due  to  individual  idiosyncrasy,  for  these  two  cases 
reacted  proportionately  to  smaller  doses  given  subsequently.  The 
translator  knows  of  no  adequate  explanation  for  the  difference  in  reac- 
tion to  this  drag  which  the  laboratory  animals  and  man  present,  but 
believes  it  important  to  warn  against  possible  harm  which  might 
result  from  disregarding  it.] 
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Fia.  30. — Effect  produced  by  suprarenal  extracts  on  the  blood-pressore  and  on  the  volume  of 

different  organs  {Oliver  and  Sehaefer). 


Causes  of  the  Evanescence  of  the  Pressor  Effect. — The  rise  in 
blood-pressure  following  intravenous  administration  seldom  lasts  more 
than  1-3  minutes.  This  difference  between  the  striking  effects  pro- 
duced by  intravenous  injection  and  the  comparatively  slight  effects 
of  subcutaneous  injections  is  doubtless  in  part  due  to  the  great  insta- 
bility of  this  drug,  which  is  decomposed  even  by  weak  soda  solutions. 
[Further,  the  local  vasoconstriction  must  permit  only  a  gradual  en- 
trance of  the  drug  in  the  general  circulation.  This  would  result  in  a 
lessened  intensity  and  a  greater  persistence  of  the  effects  of  the  drug 
when  administered  subcutaneously  { Miller,  Halsey). — Tr.]  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  effects  of  the  intravenous  injections  pass  off 
may  be  assumed  to  be  due  in  part  to  a  rapid  oxidation  of  epinephrin 
in  the  alkaline  medium  of  the  body  fluids  and  tissues.  In  addition 
it  is  assumed  that  this  drug  acts  only  at  the  moment  of  entrance  into 
the  nerve-endings  [?]  by  a  ''permeation  pressure."    If  this  assump- 
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tioa  is  correct,  the  maimer  in  ^hich  epinephrm  produces  its  effects 
would  be  analogous  to  that  in  which  muscarine  (p.  248)  acts  (Straub). 

Elimination. — Even  when  large  amounts  of  epinephrin  are  ad- 
ministered subcutaneously  or  administered  by  mouth,  only  minimal 
amounts  are  excreted  in  the  urine  ( v.  FUrtk) . 

Other  Jc(io«s.^Epincphrin  possesses  a  number  of  other  pharma- 
cological actions  in  addition  to  this  effect  on  the  vessels,  which  is, 
for  practical  purposes,  its  most  important  action.  Oue  of  these  is 
the  acceleration  and  strengthening  of  the  heart-beat,  as  a  residt  of 
stimulation  of  the  accelerator  nerves.  The  slowing  of  the  pulse 
observed  at  the  commencement  of  the  rise  in  blood -pressure  is  the 
result  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus  centre  by  the  increased  blood- 
pressure  (see  p.  245) .  The  respiration  during  the  period  of  high  blood- 
pressure  is  affected  in  a  peculiar  manner,  temporary  cessation  alter- 
nating with  periods  of  deeper  and  more  rapid  breathing. 

Epinephrin  causes  mydriasiH  hj  Etimulation  of  tbe  dilator  puplllic,  analogous 
to  that  vaufled  by  atimulatidn  of  the  BTnipHthetic  in  tlie  neck  (p.  15H).  It  causes 
increased  Becretion  of  the  Balivary  glaniie  [Langley) ,  as  also  of  the  glands  of  the 
skjn  of  the  Irog  {Ehrmann),  and  atropine  docs  not  stop  these  secretions  when 
thus  excited.  Further,  epinephrin,  even  in  small  dones,  is  a  powerful  excitant  of 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus  (pp.  222,  229),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  intestinal 
peristalsis  ia  inhibited  b;  it  (p.  1T3).  The  epinephrin  glycosuria  [Blvm,  Herter 
fknd  Wakeman)  results  from  the  stimulating  effeirt  on  the  transformation  of  gly- 
cogen in  the  liver.  Glycosuria  produced  1^  brain  puncture  and  many  toxic  gly- 
cosurias are  to  be  considered  as  resulting  from  a  suddenly  increased  secretion  of 
epinephrin  (p.  410), 

It  is  probable  that  the  arterioeclerotic  changes  found  in  the  aorta  of  animals 
uhicb  liave  for  some  time  been  treated  with  epinepiirin  tJostii,  W.  Erb)  are 
not  the  result  of  the  effect  on  the  blood -pressure,  but  are  due  to  a  special  toiJc 
action  sucli  as  is  exerted  by  other  subalances  of  quite  different  nature  ( Hevbner) . 

Seat  of  Action. — The  question  as  to  which  elements  of  the  vessel 
wall  are  affected  by  the  vaaoeonstricting  action  of  epinephrin  may  be 
discussed  only  in  connection  with  the  other  actions  of  the  drug.  In 
this  connection  it  was  first  shown  by  Wesscty  for  the  eye,  and  later 
by  Langley  and  Elliot  for  all  other  vegetative  organs,  that  ui  all  of 
them  epinephrin  produced  the  same  effects  as  are  produced  by  stimu- 
lation of  their  sympathetic  nerves,  but  never  the  same  as  those  caused 
by  stimulation  of  the  other  vegetative  nerves.  This  striking  paral- 
lelism renders  it  highly  improbable  that  the  action  of  tliis  drug  on 
the  smooth  muscles  of  the  vessel  walls  and  of  the  dilator  pupillre,  etc., 
is  a  direct  one  on  the  muscles.  It  appears  much  simpler  to  attribute 
this  action  to  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve-endings  of  the  sjTiipathetic 
system.  A  very  important  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  matter  has  been 
furnished  by  the  above-mentioned  experiments  of  Langendorff  on  the 
coronary  vesseU,  which  are  not  constricted  by  epinephrin  but  are 
dilated.  According  to  the  studies  of  Maass,  moreover,  vasodilators 
for  the  coronary  vessels  actually  pass  down  in  the  accelerator  nerve, 
while  the  vasoconstrictors  lie  in  the  vagus  trunk.  This  anatomical 
fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  action  of  epinephrin  on  the  coronary  ves- 
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gels,  serves  as  another  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  epinephrin  acts 
on  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings  and  not  on  the  muscles  in  the  vessels, 
for  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  muscles  of  the  coronary 
vessels  differ  essentially  from  those  of  other  vessels. 

The  paint  at  whidh  epinephrin  acts,  however,  cannot  be  those  nervous  struc- 
tures which  degenerate  after  section  of  the  nerve-trunks,  for  Langley  found  that 
epinephrin  was  still  effective  at  a  time  when  as  a  result  of  section  of  the  nerve- 
trunk  all  the  histologically  differentiable  nerve-endings  had  undergone  degenera- 
tion. He,  therefore,  locates  the  action  of  epinephrin  in  a  receptive  intermediary 
substance  lying  between  the  nerve  and  the  muscle.  Inasmuch  as  we  look  upon  the 
connection  between  the  nen^e  and  the  muscle  as  an  exceedingly  intimate  one,  and 
we  possess  no  criterion  for  determining  what  belongs  to  the  nerve  and  what  does 
not,  this  hypothetical  receptive  intermediary  substance  must  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  nerve-ending. 

Physiological  Tests  for  Epinephrin. — The  physiological  importance 
of  epinephrin  has  been  established  ever  since  it  was  proved  that  nor- 
mal blood-serum  contained  it.  Although  the  exceedingly  small  amount 
of  epinephrin  normally  present  in  the  blood  cannot  be  demonstrated  by 
chemical  methods,  it  is  possible  to  show  that  serum  exerts  the  charac- 
teristic physiological  effects  of  epinephrin,  and  especially  is  this  dear 
with  the  serum  of  blood  obtained  from  the  suprarenal  veins.  This 
was  first  incontestably  demonstrated  by  Ehrmann,  who  found  that 
senmi  obtained  from  the  suprarenal  veins  exerted  the  same  mydriatic 
action  as  epinephrin  when  it  was  applied  to  the  enucleated  frog's  eye. 
0.  B.  Meyer  and  Schlayer  found  that  blood-serum  causes  the  same 
contraction  of  smooth  muscles  of  the  surviving  artery  as  is  caused  by 
extremely  dilute  solutions  of  epinephrin.  In  the  same  fashion  normal 
blood-serum  causes  an  increase  in  the  tone  of  a  rabbit's  uterus  ** sur- 
viving" in  Ringer's  solution,  which  is  an  extremely  delicate  object  for 
testing  epinephrin  (Frdnkel),  and  Trendelenburg  found  that,  when 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  f rc^  were  perfused  with  serum,  the  retardation 
of  the  flow  was  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  observed  when 
very  dilute  solutions  of  epinephrin  were  perfused. 

While  O'Connor  has  shown  that  other  active  substances  contained 
in  the  serum  are  responsible  for  part  of  this  effect,  the  greater  activity 
of  serum  obtained  from  the  suprarenal  veins  as  compared  with  that 
obtained  from  other  organs  indicates  that  these  physiological  reactions 
of  the  normal  serum  are  at  least  in  part  due  to  epinephrin.  Thus,  the 
Ehrmann-Meltzer  pupil  reaction  is  strongly  positive  only  when  the 
serum  from  the  suprarenal  veins  is  used,  and  is  not  ordinarily  pro- 
duced by  the  serum  from  the  carotid  or  jugular.  In  this  fashion  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  blood  from  the  suprarenal  veins  actually 
contained  more  epinephrin  than  any  other  blood  {Ehrmann).  Simi- 
larly such  serum  constricts  the  vessels  of  the  frog  much  more  strongly 
than  does  serum  from  carotid  (O'Connor)  (see  Pig.  31).  Moreover, 
blood  from  the  suprarenal  vein  when  injected  into  a  second  animal 
produces  a  greater  rise  of  blood-pressure  than  blood  obtained  from 
other  vessels  (Szymonovicz,  Camus  et  Langlois).    The  strongest  evi- 


*/^fA,^*\f0  Af^,  yf^f^^^n^,  rjucHLz  if  tafr  r.inno-crggcr?,  and  is  &I- 
j/^#iF4/,  ^y  />*M  vr*>iw  4^>t«iir>r7  ispr&risials  ar»  preseiii.  or  mLess 
A  **^^^f,f:/  U^^^  i^ycA  <»f  tiaift  h^s  ^[2,-^9^1  b«*r»^»«a  tie  fci^uryntiop.  of 
^^^^  f,^**,  *A/J  iwf'/ftA  yt^sixA^  Xf9  Y^rsiLx  cf  a  ^tJCLpeBaarcrv  hypertroplij 
//^  fr»A  ^'f*0^0(,ktt^u  t»^rw!r  rn  ^/fJiitr  parta  of  the  body    BryvnS^q^ardy 

Uofff'fft^  \i  hHM  \f*'^'u  %hffrrn  by  Big^ff  that  the  impoitazice  of  the 
fMiff^nr  hPtU  V>r  fh/r  m9uuU'Jis%Jif:ih  of  life  is  not  entirely  dependent 
iHt  Mi/<  n^^tfft^m  of  'rpifj/rphrin,  for  the  cortex  of  the  gland  also 
f///«M/.9w/ 4(  */Uhl\y  iffiiforlhui  Uin(t\Afm\  which  perhaps  consist  in  render- 
J/»^  hhfwU*tm  f>M?  {riAnntuhun  pr^xJnct»  of  mnscnlar  activity  (Langlois 
tl  Ahtlnun)  '\'\h^  irrt'.iti  phyHiol^Hncal  importance  of  the  suprarenals 
U  hlno  t'iuU'fH'4't\  hy  IIm!  iin/'ornmonly  rich  blood  supply  of  these  tiny 

thttm  wiitil  hifn  n\rt'iu\y  fwi^n  Haid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ii|f)h«<|(lir)M  ii)f|tf  Irt  friiiitilfiinin^  firirl  nf^ilating  the  normal  peripheral 
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vascular  tone.  It  would  appear  that  a  certain  apparently  constant 
amount  of  epinephrin  is  present  in  the  blood,  and  that,  as  there  is  a 
continuous  inflow  of  this  substance  into  the  blood,  a  constant  effect 
on  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings  is  exerted,  the  epinephrin  which 
has  reached  the  cells  being  constantly  destroyed,  but  that  just  entering 
them  stimulating  the  nerve-endings  {Straub  u.  Kretschmer).  Inas- 
much as  the  histological  studies  of  Wiesd  have  shown  that  the  medulla 
of  the  suprarenal  gland  and  the  other  chromaffin  tissues  stand  in  a 
close  developmental  relation  to  the  sympathetic  system,  it  would 
appear  that  this  system  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  stimu- 
lation by  itself  producing  the  stimulating  substance. 

Practical  Applications. — The  use  of  epinephrin  to  influence  the 
cardiac  action  and  the  general  distribution  of  the  blood  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  It  is  extensively  employed  as  a  local  application  to 
mucous  membranes  and  bleeding  wounds,  especially  in  combination 
with  cocaine,  which  also  has,  to  a  less  degree,  a  vasoconstricting  effect 
(seep.  124). 
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The  digitalis  bodies  are  also  to  be  numbered  among  the  substances 
which  cause  constriction  in  important  vascular  systems  by  a  local 
action.  With  them,  too,  this  action  is  a  local  one  in  the  vessel  wall, 
for  the  vasoconstriction  produced  by  them  occurs  after  section  of  the 
cervical  cord  and  pithing  of  its  lower  portions.  Here,  too,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  definitely  which  elements  in  the  vessel  wall  are 
acted  upon,  but  it  appears  justifiable  to  consider  the  action  on  the 
vessels  as  analogous  to  that  on  the  heart,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is 
only  a  more  highly  specialized  artery.  That  the  action  of  digitalis 
on  the  vessel  walls  is  a  local  one,  taking  place  in  the  vessel  walls 
themselves,  was  indicated  by  the  first  observations  made  by  perfusing 
cold-  and  warm-blooded  organs  {Donaldson  and  Stevens,  Robert)  with 
digitalis  substances,  for  in  these  experiments  the  blood  stream  was 
retarded  after  addition  of  such  drugs  to  the  perfusion  fluid.  As 
long  as  such  evidence  depended  only  on  experiments  on  surviving 
organs,  it  remained  questionable  whether  the  same  held  good  for  living 
animals.  Since  that  time  the  vasoconstricting  action  in  the  intact 
mammal  has  been  definitely  proved  by  the  use  of  various  experimental 
methods. 

In  an  indirect  fashion  Lauder-Brunion  and  Tunnicliffe  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  vessels  were  constricted  by  observing  the  retarded  flow  of  blood  through 
the  narrowed  arterioles  into  the  veins.  If  the  heart  in  the  intact  circulation 
be  stopped  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  the  rapidity  and  the  extent  of  the 
fall  in  pressure  in  the  aorta  depend  on  the  resistance  in  the  vessels  against  which 
the  large  arteries  empty  themselves  during  the  persistent  diastole  of  the  heart, 
and  if  the  blood  path  is  widely  opened  the  outflow  is  rapid  and  the  blood-pressure 
sinks  rapidly.  With  contracted  vessels,  on  the  contrary,  this  must  take  place 
more  slowly.  In  the  experiments  of  these  authors  comparison  of  the  behavior 
of  the  blood-pressure  during  the  stoppage  of  the  heart  induced  by  vagus  stimu- 
lation showed  an  appreciably  slower  fall  after  injection  of  digitalis  than  occurred 
before. 

Differences  t?i  the  Degree  of  Vasoco7istriction  Induced  in  Different 
Organs, — A  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  the  different  vascular  sys- 
tems under  the  influence  of  digitalis  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  the 
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plethysmograph,  as  well  as  by  the  method  of  measuring  the  amount 
of  blood  passing  through  the  separate  vascular  systems  as  described 
on  page  242  {Bradford  and  Phillips,  F.  Pick),  In  these  experiments 
it  was  demonstrated  that  after  very  small  doses  the  vasoconstriction 
affects  chiefly  the  visceral  vessels  {Gottlieb  u.  Magnus),  while  other 
vascular  systems — for  example,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  and  muscles, 
as  also  the  renal  vessels— dilate  {Loewi  u.  Jonescu).  This  difference 
in  behavior  is  due  to  a  quantitatively  different  susceptibility  of  the 
different  vascular  systems,  which  may  best  be  demonstrated  in  per- 
fusion experiments  on  surviving  organs.  Those  concentrations  of 
digitoxin  and  strophanthin,  which  when  perfused  dilate  the  renal 
vessels,  cause  a  constriction  of  the  intestinal  vessels,  while  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  and  muscles  are  entirely  uninfluenced  and  are  constricted 
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Fig.  32.^Effeeta  of  strophanthin  on  blood-preasure  and  on  rolume  of  spleen  and  leg. 

only  by  much  higher  concentrations  {Kasztan,  Fahrenkamp).  It  may 
be  concluded  that  in  the  living  animal  the  vessels  of  the  extremities 
will  be  dilated  during  the  early  stages  of  digitalis  action,  because 
the  blood  will  be  mechanically  driven  out  of  the  visceral  vessels  when 
these  are  constricted  while  the  vessels  in  the  extremities  are  as  yet 
uninfluenced  by  the  drug.  All  these  vasomotor  reactions  are  in  part 
caused  by  depressor  reflexes,  which  cause  a  distinct  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  in  the  extremities  in  order  that  in  them  a  place  may  be  found 
for  the  blood  forced  out  from  the  visceral  vessels  (see  Pig.  32). 

The  behavior  of  the  kidney  vessels  previously  mentioned  demon- 
strates that  digitalis  bodies  may  exert  a  vasodilating  action  which, 
as  shown  by  Loewi  and  Jonescii's  experiments  on  the  kidney  isolated 
from  its  nerves  and  by  Kasztaji's  and  Fahrenkamp's  on  surviving 
organs,  is  a  direct  one  on  the  vessel  walls.    In  the  vessels  of  the  intes- 
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of  the  capillaries  may  also  be  affected.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
for  the  vasodilating  action  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  as  well  as  for 
other  metal  salts  and  other  substances,  among  which  is  sepsin,  a  very 
poisonous  base  produced  by  certain  bacteria.  The  point  of  predilective 
action  of  these  capillary  poisons  lies  in  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
vessels.  That  this  vasodilatation  is  of  peripheral  origin  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  excitability  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  for 
electric  stimuli  constantly  diminishes  as  the  fall  in  blood-pressure 
progresses  (Bohm  u,  TJnterbringer,  Pisiorius).  The  extreme 
hyperemia  of  the  intestines  resulting  from  these  toxic  actions,  the 
extravasations  of  blood,  and  the  alterations  in  the  capillary  walls 
make  it  clear  that  these  poisons  exert  an  elective  action  on  the  capil- 
laries. 

The  elective  action  which  some  drugs  exert  on  special  vascular  sys- 
tems is  the  basis  of  their  therapeutic  application. 

YoHiMBiN  is  a  good  example  of  a  drug  exerting  such  a  peripheral 
elective  action  on  vessels,  which  occurs  even  after  previous  section 
of  the  nerves,  but  affects  only  certain  vascular  systems,  or  at  least 
is  especially  pronounced  in  them.  It  causes  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
in  the  genital  organs,  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  increased 
flow  of  blood  through  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis.  Simultaneously 
the  vascular  systems  of  the  skin  and  kidney  dilate,  while  other  vessels 
— for  example,  those  of  the  spleen — contract  The  aphrodisiac  action 
of  yohimbin  (p.  219)  is  due  partly  to  this  increased  blood  flow  to  the 
genital  organs,  and  partly  to  an  augmentation  of  the  reflex  excitability 
of  the  centres  of  erection  {Franz  MuUer). 

Caffeine  also  exerts  a  local  elective  action  on  the  renal  and  the 
cerebral  vessels,  while  the  dimethjixanthines  (theobr<Mnine,  theocin, 
etc.),  as  well  ss  digitalis,  act  in  a  like  manner  on  the  renal  vessels. 
Caffeine  and  theobromine,  and  perhaps  also  amyl  nitrite,  have  a 
specific  power  of  dilating  the  coronary  vessels,  an  action  of  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  tissues  of  the  heart. 

Vascular  Alterations  from  Local  Appucations. — ^Aside  from 
such  elective  pharmacological  actions  in  the  different  vascular  systems, 
local  vasodilatations  and  vasoconstrictions,  resulting  from  a  direct 
contact  of  chemical  substances  with  the  vessel  walls,  are  of  considerable 
importance.  Thus,  the  astringents  (see  p.  213),  when  not  too  highly 
concentrated,  produce  a  constricting  effect  on  the  vessels  at  the  place 
of  application.  The  same  substances  in  higher  concentrations,  as  well 
as  all  irritants,  dilate  the  blood-vessels  locally.  Further,  in  inflam- 
mation, local  vasodilatation  may  be  caused  either  by  irritating  sub- 
stances penetrating  from  the  exterior  or  by  products  of  the  pathologi- 
cal tissue  changes.  The  influence  of  increased  function  is  of  a  similar 
nature,  for  there  is  certainly  a  local  cause  for  the  increased  inflow 
of  blood  which  occurs  during  activity  of  an  organ,  caused  probably 
by  some  of  the  products  of  the  metabolism  of  the  organ  exerting  a 
19 
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vasodilatating  action.  It  may  be  that  the  vasodilatation,  which  Bier 
has  shown  to  result  from  temporarily  cutting  oflf  the  blood  supply, 
is  brought  about  in  an  analogous  fashion.  Finally,  in  this  connection, 
it  is  proper  to  state  that  cold  constricts  while  heat  dilates  the  vessels. 
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THE  EFFECTS  ON  THE  CIRCULATION  AS  A  WHOLE  PRODUCED 
BY  DRUGS  ACTING  ON  THE  HEART  AND  ON  THE  VESSELS 

The  indications  for  the  administration  of  drugs  acting  on  the 
circulation  are  found  in  the  presence  of  disturbances  of  the  heart 
function  or  of  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  resulting 
from  vascular  paresis  or  vascular  cramp. 

Disturbances  op  the  Cardiac  Function. — The  heart,  as  the  motor 
organ  of  the  circulation,  has  the  task  of  driving  the  blood  through 
the  arterial  and  venous  portions  of  the  systemic  and  pulmonary  circu- 
lations in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  all  the  organs. 
It  is  not  able  to  do  this — 1st,  if  it  is  beating  too  slowly ;  2d,  if  both 
ventricles  empty  themselves  too  incompletely ;  or,  3d,  if  either  of  the 
two  ventricles  is  no  longer  contracting  forcibly  enough  to  expel  its 
contents  in  a  normal  fashion.  These  diflferent  types  of  'insufficient 
heart  function  lead  necessarily  to  somewhat  different  results,  for  in 
case  of  too  slow  action  of  both  halves  of  the  heart,  or  in  case  of  an 
equally  incomplete  emptying  of  both  ventricles,  there  will  result  only 
a  dangerous  retardation  of  the  blood  flow  in  both  circulations.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  case  one  ventricle  is  unable  to  empty  itself  com- 
pletely, the  distribution  of  the  blood  throughout  the  body  will  become 
abnormal  and  stasis  will  result. 

In  an  acute  ancemia  from  hemorrhage  both  sides  of  the  heart  re- 
ceive and  pump  out  too  small  a  quantity  of  blood.  Also  in  enfeebled 
conditiojis  of  the  heart,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  numerous  exogenous 
poisons,  as  well  as  by  the  toxins  of  infection,  the  contractions  of  both 
ventricles  become  equally  incomplete  and  feeble.  In  both  cases  the 
skin  becomes  pale  and  ihe  extremities  cold  and  the  brain  is  poorly 
supplied  with  blood.  As  this  organ  is  extremely  sensitive  to  dis- 
turbances of  its  circulation,  interference  with  its  blood  supply  quickly 
results  in  a  feeling  of  faintness.  While  the  other  organs  also  suffer 
more  or  less  as  a  result  of  the  retardation  of  the  blood  flow,  the  heart 
especially  suffers  on  account  of  the  insufficient  circulation  in  the 
coronary  vessels. 

Stasis, — ^When  one  ventricle  is  beating  feebly  while  the  other 
continues  to  function  normally,  or  when  the  efficiency  of  one  is  im- 
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paired  to  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  other,  quite  different  con- 
ditions arise.  If,  for  example,  the  left  ventricle  contracts  incompletely, 
on  the  one  side,  too  little  blood  flows  into  the  aorta  and^  on  the  other, 
the  auricle  is  unable  to  empty  itself  completely  into  the  ventricle  on 
account  of  the  residual  blood  left  there  at  the  end  of  the  incomplete 
systole.  The  blood,  therefore,  accumulates  first  in  the  left  auricle 
and  then  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  If,  now,  the  right  heart  continues 
to  pump  out  blood  in  the  same  amounts  as  before,  the  left  heart  must 
soon  become  dilated  and  the  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  will  in- 
crease, dyspnoea  and,  with  marked  stasis,  oedema  of  the  lungs  resulting. 

If  it  be  the  right  ventricle  which  is  affected,  the  blood  accumulates 
in  the  right  auricle  and  the  great  veins,  and  especially  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  whole  portal  system,  which  is  immediately  affected  by 
every  rise  in  pressure  in  the  vena  cava.  Congestion  of  the  liver, 
impaired  renal  circulation  with  its  resulting  oliguria,  and  stasis  in  the 
vessels  of  the  intestines  result,  and  ascites  may  develop. 

Effects  on  the  General  Blood  Flow. — ^With  one  of  the  ventricles 
contracting  ineflBciently,  the  arterial  portion  of  its  vascular  system  is 
inefficiently  filled,  and  the  blood  accumulates  and  remains  in  the 
veins  from  which  it  receives  its  supply.  This  blood  is,  as  it  were, 
removed  from  the  circulation,  so  that  the  blood  flow  in  all  the  tissues 
is  diminished.  With  marked  venous  stasis  the  capillaries  are  also 
overfilled.  Cyanosis  results  when  too  little  blood  flows  through  the 
lungs. 

Circulatory  Insufficiency  Due  to  Cardiac  Disease. — Such  conditions 
arise  both  in  disease  of  the  myocardium  and  of  the  valves,  unless  the 
resulting  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  more  or 
less  completely  compensated.  The  first  compensatory  change,  is 
brought  about  by  h>T)ertrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  overfilled  and 
weakly  contracting  part  of  the  heart  or  of  the  heart  chamber  next 
involved,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  pump  out  the  blood  in  sufficient 
amounts  and  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  any  unfavorable  con- 
ditions in  the  circulation.  When,  as  a  result  of  progressive  valvular 
or  myocardial  disease  or  of  impaired  nutrition  of  an  overtaxed  heart, 
compensation  is  finally  broken  dowTi,  stasis  develops  in  the  pulmonary 
or  systemic  systems  or  in  both,  and  its  symptoms — dyspnoea,  cyanosis, 
congestion  of  the  liver,  oliguria,  ascites,  oedema,  etc. — result.  Under 
these  conditions,  digitalis  is  the*  sovereign  remedy. 

THEORY  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  DIGITALIS 

The  separate  pharmacological  actions  of  digitalis  having  been 
discussed,  it  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the  general  effects  produced  by 
these  separate  actions.  As  stated  in  previous  sections  (see  pp.  264r-5), 
the  drugs  of  this  group  enable  the  heart  to  accomplish  more  work 
with  each  contraction,  and  proofs  have  been  presented  (see  p.  286) 
that  thus  the  minute  volume  of  blood  pumped  is,  under  certain  condi- 
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tions,  increased.  It  has  also  been  demoustrated  that,  sinndtaneously 
with  such  alterations  of  the  heart  fimction,  vasoconstriction  occurs 
in  various  vascular  systems,  and  that  these  primary  and  direct  digi- 
talis actions  tend  to  bring  about  a  rise  oE  blood-pressure.  A  third 
(jigitalis  action — that  is,  a  retarding  of  the  cardiac  action,  which 
appears  in  the  early  stages — works  in  opposition  to  these  two  blood- 
pressure  raising  actions  (see  p.  245). 

The  RET.iHDATioN  OP  THE  PULSE  IS  one  of  the  first  of  the  digitalis 
effects  to  appear,  and  it  is  so  well  developed  after  therapeutic  doses 
of  the  drug  that  Traube  originally  considered  this  the  most  important 
resiilt  produced  by  therapeutic  doses,  He  also  recognized  it  as  due 
chiefly  to  a  central  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  which  view  is  held  by 
many  at  the  present  day.  Lens's  and  Traube's  oivn  later  recognition, 
as  a  result  of  experiments  on  animals,  of  the  great  rise  in  blood- 
pressure  caused  by  effective  doses  led  to  his  abandonment  of  this  view, 
and  he  concluded  that  the  slowing  of  the  heart  action  was  simply 
one  of  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the  general  action  on  the  circu- 
lation, a  symptom,  moreover,  of  considerable  importance,  for  it  sup- 
plies a  convenient  means  for  determining  the  degree  of  digitalis  action 
which  has  been  produced. 

Rise  op  Blood-pressuke. — With  the  discovery  of  the  rise  in  blood- 
pressure  which  in  normal  animals  ia  caused  by  digitalis,  the  doctrine 
of  digitalis  actions  entered  on  a  new  phase,  and  this  action  has  since 
then  exerted  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  views  of  its  pharmaco- 
logical action.  The  therapeutic  effects  of  the  dnig  have  been  attributed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  blood-pressure  and  the  better  filling  of 
the  arteries  resulting  from  its  use,  and  indications  for  its  employment 
have  been  sought  in  conditions  of  low  blood-pressure.  However,  as 
■will  soon  be  seen,  modem  clinical  observations  force  an  abandonment 
of  this  view,  so  that  the  explanation  of  its  curative  action  is  to  be 
found  not  so  much  in  a  raising  of  the  blood-pressure  as  in  an  alteration 
of  the  distribution  of  the  blood. 

However,  in  order  properly  to  imderstand  the  complex  actions  of 
digitalis  and  their  influence  on  the  blood-pressure  and  the  distribution 
of  the  blood  throughout  the  body,  it  is  best  to  start  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  augmentation  of  blood-pressure  which  in  animals  regularly 
results  from  administration  of  toxic  doses. 

The  increased  "pulse  volume"  of  the  heart  will  of  itself  tend  to 
raise  the  aortic  blood-pressure.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
most  indisputable  fashion  by  Bocl;,  who,  making  use  of  his  "heart- 
lung"  circulation,  found  that  after  injections  of  digitalis  bodies  the 
blood-pressure  quickly  rose,  although  at  first  the  heart-rate  was  tin- 
changed  (see  Fig.  33  and  p.  240).  Such  results  prove  that  increase  of 
the  pulse  vohune  of  the  heart  is,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  increased  blood-pressure. 

The  augmentation  of  the  pulse  volume  caused  by  digitalis  may  be 
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due  to  a  more  extreme  relaxation  of  the  heart  without  any  increase 
of  the  contractions,  or  it  may  be  that  the  ventricle,  which  was  not 
contracting  maximally,  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  is  enabled  to 
contract  more  completely  than  before.  Both  factors  may  work  to- 
gether, but  much  speaks  for  the  view  that  a  more  complete  contrac- 
tion is  the  chief  factor  in  increasing  the  pulse  volume  of  the  heart. 
For  example,  in  Bock's  experiment  **the  rise  in  blood-pressure  was  less 
strongly  pronounced  in  strongly  beating  hearts  and  more  pronounced 
in  feebly  contracting  ones.''  Under  normal  conditions,  tiie  contrac- 
tions of  the  mammalian  heart  are  not  complete, — ^that  is,  it  does  not 
contract  to  such  a  degree  as  completely  to  obliterate  the  ventricular 
lumen.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  any  damage  done  to  it  by  such 
manipulations  as  are  involved  in  exposing  the  heart  or  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  great  vessels  or  in  similar  procedures,  its  contracting 
powers  are  further  impaired.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  each  systole 
the  ventricle  retains  a  certain  amount  of  blood.  In  Bock's  experi- 
ments, when  the  contractions  were  relatively  complete,  approximating 


Fio.  33. — ^Blood^reasore  in  "beart-ltmc**  circuUtion  before  and  alter  digltalii  body. 

the  normal,  the  digitalis  could  improve  the  contractions  to  a  slight 
degree  only.  If,  however,  the  heart  were  beating  pooriy  and  the 
contractions  were  abnormally  incomplete,  the  favorable  influence 
exerted  on  the  contractions  was  more  pronounced  and  the  blood- 
pressure  rose  markedly. 

The  "  Langendorff "  isolated  heart  always  contracts  less  completely  than  a 
heart  in  situ,  for  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through  its  vessels  is  always  far 
smaller  than  that  circulating  through  the  vessels  of  the  heart  in  the  intact 
circulation.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  digitalis  exerts  such  a  farorable 
influence  on  its  contractions   {Magnus  u,  Sowtan). 


CusKny's  observations  on  the  intact  circulation  of  dogs  and  cats 
agree  with  this  conception.  Using  a  cardiometer  (a  plethysmogr^hic 
instrument),  he  estimated  the  amount  of  blood  forced  out  during 
each  systole,  and  found  that  digitalis  caused  a  distinct  increase  of 
the  pulse  volume  of  the  heart,  which,  in  his  experiments,  was  undoubt- 
edly somewhat  weakened.  This  was  graphically  recorded^  and  must 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  an  influence  on  the  extent  of  the  contractions, 
for  the  curve  showed  this  to  be  distinctly  increased  while  the  relaxar 
tion  during  diastole  was  but  slightly  influenced. 
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The  rise  in  blood-pressure  is,  however,  not  only  the  result  of  aug- 
mentation of  pulse  volume  of  the  heart,  but  is  also  in  part  the  result 
of  vasoconstriction. 

Tigerstedi,  by  the  use  of  his  Stromuhr  (current  clock),  determined 
the  amounts  of  blood  pumped  into  the  aorta  during  the  unit  of  time, 
before  and  after  the  administration  of  digitalis,  recording  the  carotid 
pressure  at  the  same  time,  and  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  ''second 
volume"  of  blood  expelled  by  the  heart  increased  simultaneously  with 
the  rise  in  blood-pressure  which  followed  the  injection  of  digitalis. 
However,  in  some  cases  where  the  pressure  rose  markedly,  the  **  second 
volume"  of  the  blood  expelled  was  not  increased,  and  in  all  cases  it 
was  diminished  again  at  a  period  when  the  blood-pressure  was  still 
rising. 

The  analyTsis  of  the  "pressor"  effect  thus  shows  that  the  influence 
of  ** heart  work,"  or  ** heart  performance,"  and  the  constriction  of 
the  more  important  vascular  systems  go  hand  in  hand.  As  a  result  of 
the  joint  effect  of  these  two  factors,  the  blood-pressure  would  neces- 
sarily be  raised  under  all  conditions,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
digitalis  and  its  congeners  exert  a  third  fundamental  action  on  the 
circulation,  that  of  pulse  retardation,  which,  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  digitalis  action,  acts  in  opposition  to  the  two  other  actions  of  the 
drug.  In  experiments  on  animals,  the  slowing  of  the  heart  thus  caused 
may  be  so  pronounced  as  to  result  in  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of 
blood  pumped  out  per  minute,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  amount 
pumped  by  each  contraction.  It  may  thus  happen  that  at  first  the 
blood-pressure  does  not  rise  (after  injection  of  digitalis)  so  long  as 
the  heart  rate  is  slowed,  but  it  always  rises  if  the  vagi  be  cut  or  when 
at  a  later  period  the  heart  becomes  insusceptible  to  the  inhibitory 
influence  of  the  vagus. 

Regulatory  Action. — Still  a  fourth  fundamental  action  of  digi- 
talis, the  regulation  of  arrhythmic  cardiac  action,  may  be  demonstrated 
in  both  the  intact  circulation  and  the  artificially  perfused  mammalian 
heart  as  well  as  in  the  '* heart-lung"  circulation.  This  action  is 
present,  however,  only  in  the  early  stages,*  aad,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  later  stages  irregularity  of  the  pulse  occurs  and  is  a  typical 
symptom  of  the 

Toxic  action  of  digitalis,  developing  some  time  before  the  blood- 
pressure,  usually  quite  suddenly,  dropping  to  zero  as  the  heart  dies. 
If  the  complex  fashion  in  which  these  different  pharmacological  actions 
of  digitalis  mutually  affect  each  other  be  considered,  the  course  of  the 

♦  [This  sweeping  statement  is  correct  only  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  experiments 
in  animals  or  in  certain  clinical  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  various 
clinical  conditions,  such  as  auricular  fibrillation  very  often  and  premature 
systolic  arrhythmias  occasionally,  a  decided  improvement  of  the  regularity  of 
the  heart  action  is  an  expression  of  the  full  and  desired  therapeutic  action  of 
digitalis  and  its  oongeners  (see  translator's  notes,  pp.  266,  300). — ^Tb.] 
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blood-pressure  curve  (Fig.  34)  may  be  understood.    Two  stages  may- 
be differentiated: 

1.  A  stage  during  which  the  heart  action  is  strengthened  and 
slowed,  which  may  be  called  the  therapeutic  stage,  for  these  early 
actions  are  alone  of  therapeutic  value.  Regulation  of  the  heart  acticm, 
augmentation  of  the  pulse  volume  of  the  heart,  constriction  of  im- 
portant vascular  systems  with  simultaneous  compensating  dilatations 
in  others,  and  slowing  of  the  pulse,  characterize  this  stage.  The  blood- 
pressure,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  the  pulse  is  retarded,  may 
rise  slightly  or  remain  constant  [or  may  fall  somewhat. — Tb.]. 

2.  A  toxic  stage  in  which  the  blood-pressure,  in  spite  of  persisting 
pulse  retardation,  and  later  during  a  sudden  acceleration,  continues 
to  rise.  In  this  stage  the  vasoconstriction  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
rise  in  pressure,  for  the  work  performed  by  the  heart  is  at  this  time 
lessened.  Finally  the  heart  action  becomes  irregular  and  the  blood- 
pressure  falls.* 
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Fio.  34. — Blood-preamire  cunm  ahowixic  the  effects  of  digitaliw  in  a  doc  (WiiliatnM). 


It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  first  stage  of  digitalis  action,  the  only 
one  having  a  bearing  on  its  therapeutic  usage,  the  blood-pressure  is 
not  necessarily  raised.  Obviously  the  conditions  in  the  healthy  man 
are  similar.  Frdnkel  observed  in  healthy  persons,  used  as  test  objects, 
a  rise  in  blood-pressure  only  after  the  compensating  pulse  slowing  had 
been  prevented  by  administration  of  atropine.  Moreover,  in  patients 
in  whom  stasis  is  present  the  curative  action  of  digitalis  usually  mani- 
fests itself  without  causing  any  augmentation  of  blood-pressure.  We 
owe  the  establishment  of  this  important  fact  to  the  development  of 
methods  for  the  bloodless  determination  of  blood-pressure  (see  p.  236), 

•  [The  irregularity  in  the  heart's  action  at  this  stage  mav  be  the  result  either 
of  more  or  less  complete  heart-block,  or  of  premature  sirstofes  (due  to  increased 
irritability  of  the  ventricle),  or  to  auricular  fibrillation  (due  to  the  digitalis), 
or  to  oombinmtions  of  two  or  all  of  these  factors. — ^T^] 
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for  by  their  employment  it  has  been  eho^vn  that  digitalis  may  remove 
conditions  of  stasis  without  causing  a  rise  in  pressure  {Sahli,  Lang). 
Thia  is  also  the  case  after  intravenous  injection  of  digitalis  or  similar 
drugs  (Frdnkel  u.  Schwartz),  the  obseirations  made  when  the  drug  is 
thus  administered  being  especially  valuable  bt-cause  the  eiTects  on  the 
circulation  ensue  with  the  same  rapidity  as  iu  experiments  on  animals 
and  consequently  may  be  exactly  determined. 

Altered  Distribdtion  of  the  Blood, — Inasmuch  as  digitalis  is 
able  to  remove  conditions  of  stasis  without  necessarily  markedly  in- 
fluencing the  blood-pressure,  the  improvement  of  the  circulator;- 
fimttion  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  augmentation  of  the  arterial 
pressure.  The  curative  action  of  these  drugs  under  such  conditions 
should  rather  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  abnormal  distribution 
of  the  blood  and  the  stasis  are  replaced  by  normal  conditions.  In 
order  to  understand  this  more  completely  it  is  necessary  to  observe 

THE  ACTION  OP  DIGITALIS  IN  PATIENTS  SUFFEEING  FROM  HE^iBT 
PjaUBE, 

While  it  is  true  that  the  pharmacological  actions  of  these  drugs 
are  fundamentally  the  same  in  the  normal  and  pathological  circula- 
tions,* in  the  presence  of  pathologically  altered  function  the  results 
produced  by  these  actions  present  themselves  quite  differently.  It 
must  be  quite  clear  that  the  conditions  obtaining  in  cases  of  cardiac 
insufficiency  are  especially  calculated  to  render  the  very  first  stages 
of  digitalis  cardiac  action  beneficial,  for  here  the  drug  is  acting  not 
on  a  ventricle  beating  with  the  normal  optimal  efficiency  but  on  one 
contracting  inefficiently.  Any  disparity  in  the  performance  of  the 
two  ventricles  will  be  removed  by  improvement  of  the  function  of  that 
portion  of  the  heart  which  is  not  working  well.  As  a  result  the 
venous  stasis  will  be  relieved  by  a  shifting  of  the  blood  from  the  venous 
side  of  the  circulation  over  to  the  arterial  portion. 

Under  pathological  conditions  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  produces  a 
distinctly  more  beneficial  result  on  the  total  performance  of  work  by 
the  heart  than  is  the  case  under  conditions  of  health.  While  in  the 
healthy  heart  digitalis  reduces  the  pulse  below  the  normal,  in  cardiac 
disease,  whenever  it  produces  its  desired  effect,  it  usually  brings  it 
back  to  the  normal.  The  effect  of  such  action  on  the  circulation  ia 
entirely  different  in  the  two  conditions,  for,  as  shown  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Frank  and  von  Hofmann,  the  heart  beats  with  maximum 
efBcieney  when  beating  at  its  normal  rat«.  The  simple  inspection  of 
the  accompanying  diagrammatic  curves,  representing  the  changes  in 
the  ventricular  volume  during  a  cardiac  cycle  (Fig.  35),  demonstrates 
that  much  less  blood  is  expelled  by  heart-beats  following  each  other 
with  abnormal  rapidity  than  is  the  case  when  the  rate  of  the  heart 
action  is  about  normal. 

•  See  tranalator'B  note,  pp.  206,  300. 
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Tbe  ordinates  in  the  figure  represent  volumes,  tlie  absetBtft,  time,  and  th« 
bigheat  point  of  the  curve  corresponda  to  the  moat  complete  eoatraction.  Tbo 
unount  of  blood  expelled  at  each  period  of  the  Bjatole,  or  the  amount  received 
during  tbe  diastole,  is  represented  hy  tbe  difference  in  height  of  the  ordinates. 
With  a  normal  frequ^icj  of  tbe  heart  action,  the  new  contraction  of  the  heart 
Btarts  at  that  point  of  tlie  volume  curve  A-B  which  corresponds  to  tbe  maximum 
unount  of  blood  which  may  be  expelled  by  the  ventricle.  During  pathologically 
rapid  heart  action,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diastolic  relaxations  become  incomplete, 
because  at  the  moment  of  the  recurrence  of  a  new  contraction — for  example,  at 
the  height  of  lines  b  and  c — tbe  heart  has  had  time  for  only  incomplete  relaxation 
vhen  the  next  contraction  begins. 

A  lessened  freqaescy  of  the  poise,  therefore,  permits  of  better 
contraction  of  tbe  whole  cardiac  cycle  and  of  better  refilling  of  the 
Tentricles.  When  beating  at  a  moderate  rate,  the  heart  not  only  per- 
forms more  work  in  the  unit  of  time  than  it  does  when  be&ting  rapidly, 
but  it  performs  this  work  more  econiHnieally,  as  it  can  utilize  ita 
enei^  more  completely. 
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Tbe  lessening  of  the  pulse  frequency  acts,  therefore,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  more  powerful  contraction  of  tbe  heart.  For  this  reasmi 
it  would  appear  that  di^talia  should  bring  about  a  rise  in  blood- 
preasnre,  especially  in  conditions  of  stasia.  Actually,  however,  in 
cardiac  disease,  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  is  not  materially  increased 
by  digitalis,  in  spite  of  the  important  increase  of  the  Tolome  per 
second  which  is  expelled  by  the  heart  This  must  be  due  to  tbe 
peculiar  conditions  obtaining  in  tbe  pathological  circnlation.  In  all 
probability  important  vascular  systems  bectme  more  dilated  than  they 
were  before  the  stasis  was  relieved. 

This  view  agrees  with,  all  that  has  been  ascertained  about  tbe 
behavior  of  the  vessels  in  conditions  of  stasis.  In  ooaditiiHis  of  cardiac 
insufficiency,  as  a  role,  the  arteries  exhibit  a  tendency  to  beetHse  «□»- 
Btricted,  their  stronger  toons  keeping  the  blood-pressure  high-  T^ 
csnse  of  this  vasoconstriction  has  not  yet  been  fully  cleared  up,  but 
certainly  a  role  is  played  here  by  the  carbonic  acid  whidt  is  prescDt 
in  abnormal  amounts  in  the  blood.  Moreover,  the  abaoice  of  the  re- 
flexes which  ordinarily  keep  the  peripheral  resistance  low  wbsn  the 
r  gyKtaa  is  well  filled  must  be  of  importance.     Hoiwecer  Hiot 
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may  be,  in  cardiac  insufficiency  a  sort  of  vascular  cramp  must  be 
assumed  to  be  present  before  the  action  of  digitalis  develops.  As  the 
circulation  in  the  lungs  improves  under  the  influence  of  digitalis,  the 
asphyxia,  and  with  it  the  abnormal  contraction  of  the  vessels,  passes 
off,  and,  as  the  heart  is  now  once  more  filling  the  S3rstemic  arteries 
more  completely,  the  depressor  nerve  again  exerts  its  function  as  a 
safety-valve  and  dilates  the  previously  constricted  vessels.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  under  such  pathological  conditions  digitalis  acts  indirectly 
as  a  vasodilator. 

Does  Digitalis  Under  Clinical  Conditions  Cause  Vasoconstric- 
tion?— As,  on  the  other  hand,  experiments  on  the  normal  animal 
have  shown  that  digitalis  exerts*  a  direct  constricting  action  on  the 
vessels,  the  question  arises :  Does  this  occur  after  therapeutic  doses  or 
only  after  the  administration  of  those  larger  toxic  doses  which  produce 
augmentation  of  the  blood-pressure? 

In  animal  experiments,  at  least,  the  vasoconstriction  in  the  portal 
systems  and  the  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels  do  not  occur  later  than 
those  on  the  heart,  but  at  the  same  time,  and  are  observed  after  doses 
producing  hardly  any  effect  on  the  blood-pressure.  As  perfusion 
of  surviving  organs  permits  of  comparing  the  relative  susceptibility 
of  the  vessels  and  the  heart,  it  haa  been  shown  by  this  method  that 
solutions  of  digitalis  and  of  strophanthin,  which  may  be  perfused  for 
a  long  time  through  the  heart  without  harming  it,  promptly  constrict 
the  intestinal  vessels  and  at  the  same  time  dilate  the  renal  arteries 
(Fahrenkamp) .  In  these  experiments  the  effects  on  the  vessels  and 
the  improvement  of  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  with  an  increase 
of  its  *' minute  volume,"  occur  at  the  same  time.  From  such  experi- 
ments, t^  seems  probable  that  in  the  living  body  also  the  dilatation  of 
the  renal  vessels  and  the  contraction  of  the  intestiTial  vessels  occur 
during  the  same  stage  of  the  pharmacological  action  as  do  the  favor- 
able  effects,  on  the  cardiac  function. 

Recent  observations  made  on  normal  men  by  0.  Miiller,  Vagt,  and 
Eychmiiller  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  These  authors  were  not  able 
to  demonstrate  a  constriction  of  the  intestinal  vessels  after  intra- 
venous injection  of  digitalis  bodies,  although  a  distinct  but  slight 
effect  on  the  heart  was  produced.  As  these  doses  also  produced  no 
diuretic  effect,  they  therefore  were  not  large  enough  to  cause  dilatation 
of  the  renal  vessels  in  healthy  subjects.  It  was  not  possible  to  observe 
the  behavior  of  the  intestinal  vessels  in  patients  with  cardiac  disease, 
in  whom  the  same  doses  produced  pronounced  effects  on  the  heart  and 
increased  diuresis.  It  appears  to  the  authors  ((?.  and  il/.)>  however, 
that  the  conditions  obtaining  in  a  pathologically  disordered  circu- 
lation are  too  complicated  to  justify  a  conclusion  that  vasomotor 
changes  do  not  occur  in  internal  organs  simply  because  the  plethysmo- 
graphic  curves  obtained  from  the  arm  fail  to  indicate  their  occurrence. 

In  cardiac  disease  the  effects  produced  on  the  heart  function  appear 
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to  be  the  most  essential  reason  for  the  usefulness  of  those  dnigs,  but 
the  vasoconstricting  action  on  the  vessels  of  the  intestines  and  liYi>r 
also  appears  to  be  beneficial.  The  clinical  picture  olwerveil  in  patieuta, 
in  whom  stasis  due  to  cardiac  disease  is  present,  indicates,  as  emphn* 
sized  by  Sahli,  that  not  only  the  great  vessels  but  also  the  wliolo 
portal  sj'stem  is  over-distended  with  blood.  Vasoconstriction  in  this 
system — which,  as  is  well  known,  may  contain  extremely  large  amounts 
of  blood — can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  heart  by  starting  this 
stagnating  blood  to  flowing  again  so  that  it  may  aid  in  filling  other 
vascular  systems. 

Against  the  view  that  the  vascular  actions  of  digitalis  play  any 
part  in  causing  the  benefits  obtained  from  its  therapeutic  employment, 
objection  has  been  raised,  on  the  assumption  that  a  vasoconstriction 
entails  the  burdening  of  the  heart  with  a  great  task,  and  that  therefore 
drugs  of  the  digitalis  group  would  be  poor  agents  to  use  to  aid  a  strug- 
gling heart  if  they  increase  the  resistance  against  which  the  heart  must 
expel  its  contents.  This  objection  would  be  justified  if  these  drugs, 
in  therapeutic  dosage,  caused  a  general  vasoconstriction.  However, 
small  therapeutic  doses  affect  practically  anly  the  vessels  most  sus* 
ceptible  to  their  influence,  namely,  those  of  the  portal  system.  As  the 
blood  is  thus  forced  from  the  vessels  of  the  intestines  and  liver  into 
other  vascular  systems,  which  are  not  constricted  by  these  doses, — 
for  example,  into  the  renal  vessels,  which  are  in  fact  dilated  under  the 
influence  of  digitalis, — ^the  resistance  of  the  total  cross-section  of  thfl 
vascular  tree  need  not  be  increased  to  an  extent  greater  than  is  com- 
X>ensated  for  by  the  increased  eflSciency  of  the  heart  action. 

Behavior  of  the  Renal  Vessels. — A  second  weighty  objection  rests 
on  the  behavior  of  the  urinary  secretion,  for  the  increased  diuresis 
speaks  against  any  vasoconstricting  action  in  the  kidney,  for  any 
diminution  of  the  blood  flow  through  the  kidney  ordinarily  causes 
diminished  secretion.  However,  Loewi  and  Janescu  have  shown  that 
the  renal  vessels,  in  contradistinction  to  the  vessels  of  the  intestines, 
are  not  contracted  but  are  dilated  by  the  small  doses  of  digitalis,  or 
other  members  of  this  group,  which  correspond  to  those  used  in  thera- 
peutics. Very  small  doses  of  strophanthin,  while  caasing  a  constrie- 
tion  of  the  intestinal  vessels,  produce  little  or  no  change  in  the  blood- 
pressure,  but  still  they  stimulate  diuresis.  Moreover,  the  surviving 
renal  vessels  are  dilated  by  the  digitalis  bodies  in  concentrations  which 
constrict  the  intestinal  vessels,  and  are  oon5itricted  only  by  much 
strcmger  solutions  Cp.  287).  The  renal  vessels  are,  therefore,  one  of 
the  vascular  systems  which  profit  by  the  forcing  out  of  the  bloo^l 
from  the  primarily  constricted  portal  system. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  vas^/motor  effects  nu7i/  ir^.U 
play  a  role  in  the  therapeutic  use  of  digitalvi.  As  a  r^^sult  of  the  fa/it 
that,  if  stasis  be  present,  the  vasoconstricting  zr-tion  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  vessels  of  the  portal  system,  a  new  redistribution  of 
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PRACTICAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  DIGITALIS 

Digitalis  leaves  were  formerly  used  in  England  as  a  househcdd 
remedy  for  dropsy,  but  had  been  forgotten  when  Withering,  in  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  recognized  their  great  value,  and, 
after  using  them  for  a  decade,  published  his  results.  As  has  long 
been  known  by  clinicians,  though  only  comparatively  recently  defi- 
nitely demonstrated  by  physiological  assay,  the  pharmacological  activ- 
ity of  the  leaves  is  very  variable,  and  differs  with*  the  locality  from 
which  they  have  been  obtained,  the  age  of  the  plants,  and  the  time 
elapsed  since  they  have  been  gathered,  as  well  as  with  the  conditions 
under  which  they  have  been  prepared  and  preserved.  This  variation 
in  the  activity  of  different  digitalis  preparations,  the  importance  of 
which  has  only  recently  been  recognized,  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason 
why  this  drug,  even  after  extensive  use  for  125  years,  is  not  yet  gener- 
ally administered  according  to  generally  recognized  and  fully  estab- 
lished rules,  but  is  ordinarily  employed  by  the  individual  physician 
according  to  his  own  subjective  experience  and  impressions.  Prepanu 
tions  assayed  by  physiological  tests  are  now  obtainable  and  widely  used. 

Active  Principles. — Among  the  definitely  constituted  active  prin- 
ciples of  the  digitalis  leaves  are  the  almost  insoluble  crystalline 
digitoxin,  first  prepared  by  Schmiedeberg  (the  digitaline  nativelle 
of  the  French),  and  the  rather  insoluble  digitalin  of  Schmiedeberg 
and  Kiliani.  In  addition,  digitalis  leaves  contain  water-soluble  gluco- 
sides  named,  by  Schmiedeberg,  digitaleins.  All  these  substances  possess 
typical  digitalis  actions,  digitoxin  being  the  most  active  and  powerful. 
In  the  leaves  they  probably  occur  chiefly  in  the  form  of  combinations 
with  the  tannic  acid,  which  in  pure  form  are  insoluble  in  water  but  are 
readily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies. 

In  addition  to  these  useful  pure  principles,  there  are  also  present  a  number 
of  digiionins,  which  are  saponins  and  do  not  possess  the  physiological  actions  of 
the  digitalis  bodies.  On  account  of  their  local  irritating  actions,  they  often 
play  a  part  in  the  causation  of  digestive  disturbances  which  not  infrequently 
develop  in  the  therapeutic  use  of  digitalis.  [They  also  probably  aid  in  bringing 
the  insoluble  and  useful  active  principle  into  solution,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
infusion. — ^Tr.] 

Digalen  is  a  proprietary  preparation  of  the  active  principles  dissolved  in 
water  and  glycerin.  According  to  Cloetta,  it  contains  a  soluble  digitoxin,  but 
according  to  KUiani  only  an  impure  digitalein.  [Hatcher  has  shown  that  the 
claims  made  for  the  activity  of  this  preparation  are  greatly  exaggerated,  its 
strength  being  only  that  of  a  standard  tincture.  In  laboratory  tests  made  by 
the  translator,  this  preparation  has  been  found  to  be  of  inconstant  strength, 
probably  on  account  of  deterioration  on  keeping  for  any  length  of  time. — ^Tb.] 

Methods  op  Ass^vy. — The  di^toxin  contents  of  digitalis  leaves 
may  be  determined  chemically,  but  it  does  not  run  parallel  with  the 
physiological  activity  of  the  leaves,  for  the  leaves  are  much  more 
active  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  digitoxin  present  (Ziegenbein, 
Pocke).  As  the  other  active  principles  cannot  be  estimated  by 
chemical  methods,  physiological  methods  are  the  only  ones  available 
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for  the  determination  of  the  axjtivity  of  the  leaves  or  the  galenic  prep- 
arations made  from  them. 

yeceaaity  of  Assay. — ^The  determination  of  physiological  activity  of  these 
drugs  is  necessary  because  it  varies  so  greatly  in  different  specimens  and  in  the 
different  preparations  made  from  them.  Ziegenhein  found  differences  of  100-200 
per  cent,  in  the  activity  of  the  leaves  gathered  the  same  year  but  coming  from 
different  localities.  Of  still  greater  significance  is  the  deterioration  which  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  leaves  preserved  according  to  the  directions  given 
by  the  pharmacopoeia  (Focke),  At  times  this  amounts  to  a  loss  of  25  per  cent, 
of  their  activity.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  the  great  variations  in  the 
activity  of  different  galenic  preparations  which  with  the  tincture  may  amount  to 
as  much  as  400  per  cent.  {Frdnkel^) .  There  consequently  is  no  other  drug  where 
it  is  more  important  to  substitute  for  preparations  of  uncertain  therapeutic 
activily  those  of  known  efficiency  or  pure  substances  of  constant  composition. 
Only  thus  can  the  therapeutic  use  of  the  drug  become  more  accurate.  [Not  only 
the  leaves  but  also  the  galenic  preparations  deteriorate  on  keeping.  As  is  widely 
known,  this  is  especially  true  of  the  infusion,  which  deteriorates  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  it  should  be  used  only  when  freshly  prepared.  The  fluidextracts  appear 
to  deteriorate  but  slowly.  The  translator  found  a  deterioration  of  but  30  per  cent. 
in  a  fluideztract  which  had  been  kept  for  three  years  in  his  laboratory. — ^Tb.] 

The  physiological  assay  of  digitalis  and  its  preparations  may  be 
made  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes  by  determining 
the  minimal  dose  which  stops  the  heart  in  systole  35-40  minutes  after 
injection  into  the  lymph-sac  of  the  frog  (R.  temporaria) . 

Employmeni  of  their  pure  active  principles  would  be  another  way 
to  secure  exact  dosage  for  the  drugs  of  this  group,  which,  besides  the 
active  principles  present  in  the  digitalis  leaves,  includes  a  number  of 
substances,  chiefly  glucosides,  derived  from  different  sources.  From 
a  practical  point  of  view  the  different  strophanthins  are  the  most 
important  of  these. 

Of  these  there  are  at  least  two  known  and  well  characterized,— one  known 
as  Strophanthin  Bohringer,  or  Strophanthin  Merck,  which  is  amorphous  and  is 
derived  from  Strophanthus  komh^  or  Sir,  hispidiM,  The  other,  G-Strophanthin  ♦ 
{Str,  Thorns),  is  crystallizable  and  is  obtained  from  Str.  gratus.  These  strophan- 
thins are  readily  soluble  in  water,  as  are  convallamarin  (from  Convallaria 
majalis),  hellehqrein  (from  the  different  species  of  Hellebore),  adonidin  (from 
Adonis  vemalis),  and  the  alkaloid  erythrophlein,  Strophanthin  has  proved  espe- 
cially suitable  for  intravenous  administration.  The  other  substances  named  have 
thus  far  acquired  no  particular  practical  importance. 

A  number  of  other  glucosides  of  the  digitalis  group  are  present  in  various 
arrow-poisons,  but  they  possess  chiefly  a  toxicological  interest.  Such  are,  for 
example,  echuyin  (from  a  West  African  arrow-poison,  antiarin  (from  Antiaris 
toxicaria),  and  euon3anotoxin  (from  Euonymus  atropurpureus ) .  A  non-crystal- 
lizable  glucoside  with  digitalis  actions,  scillain,  is  the  active  principle  of  squills 
(from  Scilla  maritima)^  a  drug  formerly  much  employed. 

Differences  in  the  Actions  of  Different  Digitalis  Bodies. — 
The  pharmacological  actions  of  these  different  pure  principles  are 
by  no  means  identical,  for,  although  they  all  act  on  the  same  elements 
in  the  various  organs, — i,€,,  have  the  same  seats  of  action,  and  exert 
a  qualitatively  similar  pharmacological  action, — ^more  refined  pharma- 
cological analysis  has  shown  many  rather  important  quantitative 

•  [Ouabain  is  synonymous  with  G.  Strophanthin. — Tr.] 
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differences,  not  only  in  their  actions  on  the  cardiac  muscle  and 
ganglia,  but  also  in  their  vasomotor  actions,  these  being  more  pro- 
nounced,— for  example,  with  digitoxin  than  with  the  others  {Ooiiliet 
u.  Magnus) .  The  power  of  slowing  the  heart  is  another  action  which 
is  possessed  in  varying  degrees  by  various  members  of  this  group 
(Kochmann) . 

Of  greater  practical  importance  are  the  differences  manifested  as 
regards  the  local  irritant  action  in  the  stomach,  and,  above  all,  in 
connection  with  their  absorbability  and  their  excretion.  In  this  last- 
mentioned  connection  the  soluble  strophantliins  and  the  insoluble 
digitoxin  are  especially  contrasted.  In  general,  those  substances 
which  are  soluble  in  water  act  more  promptly  than  those  which  are 
insoluble  in  water. 

Cumulative  Properties. — The  different  members  of  this  group  also 
differ  from  one  another  in  respect  to  their  so-called  cumulative  actions, 
although  all  of  them  exhibit  the  peculiar  pharmacological  behavior 
that,  once  their  effects  have  been  obtained,  the  effects  persist  for  a 
considerable  time.  Obviously  these  substances  are  stored  up  in  the 
heart.  The  degree  and  duration  of  their  action  depend  on  the  amount 
thus  stored  up,  the  relatively  long-continued  action  of  single  doses 
being  explained  by  the  fact  that,  once  this  combination  of  the  drug 
with  some  as  yet  undetermined  elements  in  the  heart  has  taken  place, 
it  is  but  slowly  broken  up  again.  By  continued  administration  of 
new  doses  the  heart  continues  to  absorb  larger  and  larger  amounts, 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  continued  absorption,  in  the  course  of  several 
days  the  physiological  action  may  be  developed  to  the  desired  degree. 

With  all  the  drugs  of  this  group,  still  further  administration 
may  lead  to  a  so-called  cumulation,  due  to  an  accumulation  of  the 
drug  in  the  heart  in  amounts  larger  than  is  desired.  The  persistence 
of  the  action  is  quite  independent  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
develops,  for  a  fairly  lasting  effect  may  be  obtained  immediately 
after  the  intravenous  injection  of  an  efficient  dose  of  strophanthin, 
or  much  later  by  the  oral  administration  of  digitalis  leaves,  which 
ordinarily  produce  the  typical  effects  on  the  circulation  only  after 
24  hours,  or  even  much  later.  However,  the  different  digitalis  bodies 
show  marked  differences  in  the  degree  and  intensity  of  this  lasting 
action,  and  these  are  of  decisive  importance  for  the  occurrence  of 
cumulation,  as  this  depends  on  the  summation  of  the  actions  of  new 
doses  with  the  persisting  actions  of  the  earlier  ones. 

The  symptoms  of  cumulation  are  similar  to  those  resulting  from 
the  administration  of  single  toxic  doses.  The  first  are  usually  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  succeeded  in  more  pronounced  cases  by 
alarming  retardation  and  arrhji;hmia  of  the  pulse.  The  sudden  change 
from  a  slow  to  a  rapid  pulse  seen  in  animals  poisoned  by  digitalis 
may  occur,  but  not  necessarily  so  even  in  most  severe  poisoning  in 
man. 
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The  vomiting,  which  occurs  in  cumulation,  is  a  symptom  produced 
by  the  drug  after  absorption,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
due  to  local  irritation  of  the  stomach,  whicli  often  occurs  in  susceptible 
individuals  after  the  first  doses  of  digitalis  bodies.  This  local  irritation 
in  the  alimentary  canal  is  caused  not  only  by  the  useful  active  princi- 
ples but  also  by  the  digitonins,  the  saponin-like  constituenta  of  the 
digitalis  leaves. 

Differences  in  Liability  to  Cause  Ciimulaiion. — Comparative  in- 
vestigations in  animals  have  shown  that  the  circulatory  effect  develops 
a  few  hours  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  strophanthin,  while 
after  injection  of  digitalis  or  digitosin  a  much  longer  period  elapses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  strophanthin  last  a  much  shorter 
time  than  those  of  digitalis  or  digitoxin.  The  effects  of  this  last- 
named  glucoside  are  especially  persistent,  so  that  the  interval  between 
doses  must  be  longer  when  it  is  used,  if  cumulative  effects  are  to  be 
avoided  (Frankel').  Digalen  (see  p.  301)  also  has  a  well-developed 
cumulative  action  (Friinkel^),  This  property  of  causing  cumulative 
effect  is,  however,  necessarily  present  in  any  drug  possessing  the  typi- 
cal digitalis  actions  and  is  essential  for  securing  the  desirable  lasting 
therapeutic  effects.  Therefore,  cmnulative  action  may  always  result 
from  continued  administration  of  any  member  of  this  group. 

Principles  Governing  the  Dos^^ge  and  CnoiCE  of  Preparation, — 
In  the  clinical  employment  of  digitalis,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
administer  doses  only  large  enough  to  secure  the  necessary  lasting 
effects  without  causing  the  sjonptoms  of  cumulation  to  appear.  The 
use  of  physiologically  assayed  preparations  is  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing this,  [Very  frequently,  however,  as  emphasized  by  Mc- 
Kenzie,  the  desired  effect  on  the  heart  may  be  obtained  only  by 
doses  which  also  cause  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  danger  from  the 
cumulative  action  of  digitalis  has  been  generally  over-emphasized  by 
pharmacol(^ists  and  by  many  clinicians. — Tk.] 

The  employment  of  the  pure  active  principles  has  thus  far  not  been 
widely  favored  in  Germany,  but  in  France  digitosin  is  much  employed, 
in  spite  of  its  pronounced  tendency  to  cause  cumulative  effects  [Marx, 
Zeltner).  Digitalin  would  appear  to  possess  instifficient  physiological 
activity  for  practical  therapeutic  administration.  [Probably  because 
usually  used  in  too  small  doses. — Tk.]  Besides  this,  it  is  decomposed 
in  the  stomach  to  a  considerable  and  indeterminable  extent  (Dcucher). 
Although  the  strophanthins  are  so  efficient  when  atUninistered  intra- 
venously, they  are  but  moderately  active  and  the  effects  produced  by 
them  are  not  lasting  when  they  are  administered  by  mouth,  [This  is 
perhaps  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  excreted  by  the  kidney 
more  rapidly  than  they  are  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal. — Tb."] 

The  curative  effects  obtained  by  the  use  of  digitalis  are  the  result 
of  the  combined  actions  of  the  various  substances  contained  in  the 
leaves.     As  these  substances  exhibit  marked   differences   from   one 
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another  in  the  character  of  their  actions,  in  their  rates  of  absorption, 
and  in  the  persistence  of  their  actions,  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  leaves  or  their  preparations  are  due  to 
their  containing  this  combination  of  substances.  Until  these  conditions 
are  more  thoroughly  comprehended  from  a  pharmacological  point  of 
view,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  therapeutically  correct  to  give  preference  to  the 
oral  administration  of  the  leaves  or  their  galenic  preparations. 

The  DOSAGE  OF  DiGFTALis  leaves  and  of  their  galenic  preparations 
varies  with  the  length  of  time  that  the  drug  is  to  be  administered.  The 
total  amount  administered  during  the  whole  treatment  is  much 
more  important  than  the  size  of  the  individual  doses.  This  is  so 
because  of  the  slow  absorption  of  the  active  principles  and  their 
accumulation  in  the  heart,  as  well  as  because  of  their  characteristic 
power  to  produce  somewhat  lasting  effects.  (Maximal  dose  0.2  gm., 
1.0  gm.  per  diem.)  As  a  general  rule,  three  or  four  doses  of  0.1  gm. 
each  of  a  good  active  digitalis  powder  per  diem  may  be  given,  and  such 
administration  may  be  persisted  in  for  three  or  four  days,  but  in 
such  dosage  not  for  a  longer  period.  [Much  larger  doses,  such  as 
4.0-8.0  c.c.  of  the  tincture,  may  be  given  every  24  hours  for  several 
days  without  danger,  if  the  patient  is  kept  quiet  and  under  careful 
observation.  In  fact,  at  times  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  such  doses, 
or  even  larger  ones,  that  the  desired  beneficial  actions  may  be 
obtained. — Tb.] 

If  the  full  therapeutic  effect  is  obtained  on  the  second  or  third 
day,  most  competent  authorities  advise  its  discontinuation  for  a  time 
or  a  diminution  of  the  daily  dose.  In  this  way  the  cumulative  action 
is  most  surely  avoided.  Other  observers  believe  that  the  good  effects 
of  a  digitalis  cure  are  more  lasting  if  the  administration  be  con- 
tinued, even  after  the  appearance  of  the  desired  actions,  until  from  2.0 
to  2.5  gm.  in  all  have  been  taken.  Others  advise  the  continued 
administration  of  smaller  doses,  about  0.1  gm.  per  diem,  which  can  be 
taken  for  a  long  time  without  the  development  of  cumulation.  [As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  dose  for  each  case  must  be  determined  by  trial. — 
Tb.] 

The  infusion  of  digitalis  is  preferred  by  many  physicians,  but  is 
very  unstable  (Loewi)  and  is  weaker  and  more  uncertain  in  its  action, 
because,  according  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  prepared,  varying  i)or- 
tions  of  the  active  principles  may  be  extracted  from  the  leaves.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  infusion  is  less  likely  directly 
to  irritate  the  stomach,  perhaps  because  it  contains  only  a  smaller 
amount  of  the  active  principles,  but  also  perhaps  because  fewer  of  the 
contaminating  substances  are  extracted  from  the  leaves.  Similar 
advantages  may  be  possessed  by  other  extracts, — for  example,  the 
quite  stable  dialysate, — as  well  as  by  the  tincture,  which  is  so  often 
preferred  for  long-continued  use. 
20 
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Digipuratum. — During  the  preparation  of  digipuratum,  an  extract 
of  purified  digitalis,  the  elimination  of  inactive  contaminating  sub- 
stances is  carried  still  further,  for  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  the 
solid  constituents  may  be  removed  from  alcoholic  extracts  of  the 
leaves  without  diminishing  their  physiological  or  therapeutic  activity. 
It  would  appear  that  this  preparation  is  especially  free  from  digitonin 
and  other  saponin-like  components  of  the  crude  drug,  for  it  represents 
in  almost  pure  form  the  combinations  of  tannic  acid  and  the  active 
glucosides.  These  are  insoluble  in  the  stomach,  and  therefore  irritate 
its  mucous  membrane  but  slightly,  while,  in  the  alkaline  intestinal 
contents,  they  are  readily  soluble,  and  therefore  relatively  easily 
absorbed.  According  to  some  observers  (Hopffner) ,  this  preparation 
disturbs  the  stomach  less  than  all  other  digitalis  preparations  of  equal 
physiological  activity.* 

Intravenous  Administration. — ^When  in  critical  cases  it  is  im- 
portant to  obtain  the  effect  of  digitalis  more  rapidly  than  is  possible 
by  oral  administration,  intravenous  administration  may,  with  great 
advantage,  be  employed.  The  subcutaneous  or  intramuscular  injection 
of  all  active  digitalis  preparations  is  painful,  and,  if  really  effective 
doses  are  thus  administered,  marked  local  irritation  results,  while  the 
subcutaneous  injections  of  weaker  preparations  or  of  relatively  high 
dilutions  possess  no  advantage  over  their  administration  by  mouth 
[except  that  at  times  the  stomach  rejects  all  medication  administered 
orally.  In  such  cases  the  rectal  administration  of  relatively  large 
doses  in  moderate  dilution  may  be  followed  by  gratifying  results. — 
Tr.]. 

After  intravenous  injection  of  suitable  preparations  of  digitalis, 
the  effects  on  the  circulation  may  manifest  themselves  within  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  favorable  action  is  usually  fully  developed  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  often  lasts  for  a  long  time  [12  to  24  hours  or 
more. — Tr.].  Only  pure  substances  readily  soluble  in  water  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  This  method  was  first  employed  by  Kott- 
mann,  who  used  digalen  for  this  purpose,  but,  since  its  recommen- 
dation by  Frdnkel  and  Schwartz,  strophanthin  in  dosage  of  0.5-1.0 

*  [Inasmuch  as  both  clinical  experience  and  such  laboratory  investigations 
as  those  of  Hatcher  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  nausea  and  vomiting 
produced  by  digitalis  is  usually  the  result  of  its  action  on  the  vomiting  centres, 
and  as  the  desired  effects  on  the  circulation  often  manifest  themselves  only  with 
doses  which  also  produce  these  undesirable  effects,  one  must  accept  with  extreme 
caution  the  claims  made  for  any  preparation  of  digitalis  or  any  of  its  group 
that  it  does  not  cause  gastric  disturbances.  Ordinarily  this  is  equivalent  to 
stating  that  the  preparation  is  more  or  less  inert  in  other  particulars.  The 
claim^  superiority  of  digipuratum  in  this  respect  may  appear  to  be  justified 
by  clinical  observation,  but  the  translator  has  seen  it  cause  typical  digitalis 
vomiting.  If  this  drug  is  really  less  likely  to  upset  the  stomach  when  given  in 
therapeutic  doses,  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  convenience  with  which  sufficient 
amounts  may  be  given  without  causing  the  patient  to  swallow  nauseous  tasting 
mixtures  or  draughts. — ^Tb.] 
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mg.  has  proved  an  important  advance  in  therapeutics.*  [Cushny  and 
Dock  over  ten  years  ago  injected  a  dilute  solution  of  digitalis  into 
the  vein  of  a  human  patient,  with  temporary  good  results. — ^Personal 
communication  to  translator.] 
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TREATMENT  OF  CARDIAC  AND  VASCULAR  DEPRESSION 

By  cardiac  weakness  is  understood  a  disturbance  of  the  circulaticm 
which  is  characterized  by  weak,  rapid,  and  often  irregular  pulse, 
pallor,  and  sometimes  cyanosis.  Such  conditions  may  develop  in  the 
final  stages  of  many  kinds  of  poisoning  as  well  as  in  the  course  of 
various  infectious  diseases.  In  an  earlier  section  (p.  290)  it  has  been 
stated  that  cardiac  insufficiency,  which  is  equally  pronounced  in  both 
right  and  left  hearts,  results  only  in  a  slowing  up  of  the  blood  flow 
without  the  occurrence  of  stasis.  This  would  typify  the  conditions 
in  a  case  of  uncomplicated  depression,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
except  as  a  result  of  hemorrhage,  cardiac  weakness  is  never  observed 
except  in  combination  with  a  more  or  less  general  vasoparesis,  for  not 
only  the  toxins  of  infectious  diseases,  but  also  other  cardiac  depres- 
sants, such  as  chloral  hydrate,  chloroform,  arsenic,  etc.,  aflfect  both 
the  heart  and  the  vasomotor  centres  [or  the  vessels  themselves. — Tr.]. 

*  [It  should  be  emphasized  that  strophanthin  and  ouabein  are  both  enormously 
toxic  substances.  Since  their  introduction  as  drugs  to  be  administered  intra- 
venously, clinicians  have  learned  that  their  administration  is  not  unattended 
with  danger.  0.3  mg.  is  ordinarily  a  sufficient  initial  dose  and,  in  the  translator's 
opinion,  0.5  mg.  is  the  largest  amount  that  should  be  given  as  a  first  dose. 
iWther,  all  those  who  have  iised  these  drugs  at  all  extensively  insist  on  the 
extreme  danger  of  giving  them  to  patients  who  have  recently  taken  any  con- 
siderable amounts  of  digitalis  or  its  congeners.  Two  days  or  so  should  be 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  last  considerable  digitalis  dosage  given  by  mouth 
and  the  intravenous  administration  of  strophanthin  or  ouabein. — Tb.] 
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4(«tti£tiixu  ^istrfSatiii  maknifam.  "ie^^^pii  aenBuiaziLy.  for,  as  scaffid  in  tiie 

jBkJ  f*i  &i^  7i*flKb  fwprfKaDij  a;£»et  €flc&  «t±iir  mi»t  mazfcedly. 

ffirtnrbaxuwn  ^if  tiw;  <in»!xla£a^a.  Umier  sncmal  <»m£cn}iis  dbe  vcjmlJs 
#f  dtf^  ar>r£wiizutl  ^wck^  az*^  mamtazzLai  fzi  &  3Cst4&  of  modsite  eoo- 
trsMti^Mi  f>7  tibt:  ^^mstautij  atf!tizL^  mimsBOft  f^  tite  Taammxar  eoxtres. 
If  tb^  vsdtxvainnh  be  fi(mi97*»fL  tiiL^  ^^aM»£§  £l2Ce  snd  become  a  teaef  i^jii 
#f  truth  $rr)»al  ^iMKitf  duet  its  filEm^  depTiT«»  Ae  ot&o*  Tasralar  ^r^. 
|«!ii»  cf  suMEt  <yf  tlk^  blond.  At  t!Ee  start  t&e  organ  wn  eorapoisates 
for  this  bj  tlK  eoDstrKtHXi  of  tiie  ^^sdb  in  odi»'  stateiusy  and 
paDor,  dixr  t»  eontnMCtioD  of  the  Tvssels  of  the  ikizi  azui  miBelesw 
*pp«»ifn  bef o«i^  Ae  gi^ieiul  blood-pTC9Bizre  hsft  sc^^  From 

the  te)er»Ir»gieal  pomt  of  Tiew,  this  RCTlastin^  proees  appears  i»efaly 
an  tfaos  the  MmA  Bow  tfaroogh  die  heart  and  nerroas  systsa  is  mam- 
tamed  an  kn^  aa  poanble,  for  when  diis  fails  the  general  Uood- 
preaaare  most  imk  ao  deeidediT  that  die  insafBtNent  btood  flair  in 
the  nerroias  sjitem  eaoses  faTntnrw;  while  inadeqaate  eizeolatian 
through  the  esLrdute  mmde  impairs  its  fimetioiial  power. 

In  man  the  symptoms  ot  siKh  collapse,  doe  chieflj  to  Taaopaicsby 
eloaelj  resemble  those  resoltin^  from  cardiac  we^dmesBw  In  both 
eooditioDA  the  Mood-preasure  in  die  anta  faflb^  die  poise  tension  is 
lowered,  and  the  poise  becomes  rapid  and  smalL  This  accderation 
is  doe  to  the  depression  of  the  ragos  tone,  which,  in  torn,  is  a  conse- 
qoence  of  the  lowered  blood-preasore.  In  cardiac  failore  the  poise 
becomes  feeble  and  small  becaose  the  strength  of  the  cardiac  c<mtrac- 
tions  is  primarilj  depressed;  in  Ta8cq>aresis  the  same  changes  oecor 
beeaa^ie  the  heart  contracts  when  insoflkientij  filled  with  blood.  In 
primary  cardiac  depression  the  heart  pomps  insoffidently  becaose  of 
impairment  of  its  power  to  c<mtract,  bot  in  vascular  paresis,  even 
thoogh  the  cardiac  mosele  is  capable  of  Tigoroos  contractions,  so  little 
blood  is  reeeiTcd  hy  the  heart  that  only  insofficient  amoonts  may  be 
pnmped  oot  into  the  aorta.  In  each  case  the  effect  on  the  flow  of 
blood  throoghont  the  body  is  tiie  same.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
cardiac  weakness  and  Tascolar  depression  may  not  readily  be  differ- 
entiated by  their  symptoms  and  that  they  osnally  exist  coincidently. 

Theoretically  they  differ  from  eadi  other  in  that  in  conditions  of  vaso- 
paresis  the  great  yeins  of  the  sTstemie  circulation  are  insufficiently  filled,  while 
in  primary  cardiac  failure  the  blood  accumulates  largely  in  the  Teins  of  both  the 
mtemic  and  pulmonary  circulations.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  previously 
that  cardiac  weakness  accompanied  by  a  slowing  up  of  the  blood  flow  causes 
merely  an  alteration  in  the  blood  distribution  throughout  the  body  and  is  very 
different  from  those  forms  of  cardiac  insufficiency  for  which  stasis  is  character- 
istic.    If  in  cases  with  disturbance  of  cardiac  function  stasis  is  not  markedly 
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developed,  there  results  merely  a  diminished  flow  of  hlood  throughout  the  whole 
circulation,  a  relatively  insufficient  filling  of  the  arteries,  and  a  fall  in  aortic 
blood-pressure,  just  as  is  the  case  in  conditions  of  vascular  depression. 

Circulatory  failure  resulting  from  vasoparesis  occurs  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  many  toxic  conditions,  the  vasomotor  centres  being 
often  markedly  depressed  by  a  number  of  narcotic  poisons  while  the 
heart  is  still  beating  well  and  the  respiratory  centre  remains  suffi- 
ciently excitable  to  maintain  life.  Although  formerly  in  such  cases 
of  circulatory  failure  it  was  the  custom  to  consider  them  as  due  to 
cardiac  weakness,  Romberg  and  his  coworkers  have  correctly  insisted 
that,  in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases,  disturbances  of  the  circu- 
lation develop  which  closely  resemble  the  picture  seen  in  vasomotor 
paresis.  Using  pneumococci  and  diphtheria  bacilli,  as  well  as  pyocya- 
neus  cultures,  they  were  able  to  show  experimentally  that,  at  any  rate 
during  a  long  period  during  which  the  blood-pressure  continued  to  fall, 
this  was  chiefly  due  to  a  vasoparesis  and  not  to  any  direct  harmful 
action  on  the  heart  (Eomberg,  Passler,  Bruhns  u.  Miiller,  Passler  u. 
RoUy),  and  that  the  same  holds  true  for  experimentally  induced 
septic  peritonitis  (Romberg  u,  Heinecke), 

In  man  also  the  collapse  occurring  in  such  conditions  may  in 
most  cases  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  central  vasodepreasant  action 
of  the  bacterial  toxins.  However,  Krehl  claims  that  usually,  when  the 
disease  is  at  its  height,  the  hearty  too,  has  been  harmfully  affected,  and 
that  this  is  not  simply  a  secondary  effect  of  the  vasoparesis  but  a 
direct  effect  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  toxins  on  the  heart  itself. 
It  has  been  proved,  especially  for  experimental  diphtheria  intoxication, 
that  in  the  more  advanced  stages  a  progressive  true  cardiac  depression 
is  superimposed  on  the  depression  of  the  vasoconstrictor  centres 
(Roily,  Steyskal).  Other  poisons  causing  depression  of  the  nerve- 
centres  produce  the  same  effects,  lessened  reflexes,  depression  of  the 
vasomotor  and  respiratory  centres,  all  occurring  together  in  such 
poisoning  as  that  induced  by  chloral  hydrate.  In  healthy  animals 
the  heart  is  less  affected  by  this  drug  than  are  the  vital  centres  in 
the  medulla.  The  diseased  heart,  however,  is  much  less  resistant,  so 
that  in  chloral  poisoning,  if  the  heart  be  already  diseased,  death  may 
result  from  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  before  the  respiration 
fails  completely.  It  would  appear  that  diphtheria  toxin  may  act 
similarly  (.Gottlieb). 

It  was,  therefore,  of  the  highest  clinical  importance  to  obtain,  by 
closer  investigation  of  cases  of  circulatory  failure,  new  criteria  for 
determining  in  the  individual  case  whether  the  damage  done  to  the 
heart  by  the  toxins  of  the  infection  or  the  vascular  depression  caused 
by  them  is  of  greater  moment,  for  the  choice  of  the  means  used  for 
treating  the  condition  must  be  made  according  to  the  conclusion 
reached.  With  these  conditions  and  facts  in  mind,  Passler,  using 
infected  animals,  investigated  the  effect  of  various  cardiac  and  vascu- 
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lar  dro^  in  the  final  stages  of  the  taxaonia^  and  Schwartz  did  tbe 
tame  for  the  earlier  stages.  Its  dear,  howeTer,  that  the  interpietaticm 
of  their  experiments  is  attoided  bj  great  difficohieSr  for.  in  the  first 
idaee,  the  {Mithirfogieal  conditions  on  which  the  drags  acted  were  not 
sufBeiently  nnderstood,  and.  secondly,  most  drugs  affecting  the  fnnc- 
tioo  of  the  heart  also  act  on  the  Teasels  and  Tice  Tersa. 

Is  CASKS  IS  WHICH  CABDLLC  DI5U7FICIEXCT  IS  THE  PBEDOMIXANT 


Digitalis  is  the  first  drug  to  be  thought  of,  but  the  slow  absorption 
of  digitalis  makes  it  sdf-eTident  that  in  aeote  cireolatorr  failnre  not 
much  can  be  expected  from  its  oral  administration.  The  intravenoos 
injection  of  strophanthin  is,  however,  a  feasible  procednre  fnxn  which 
good  results  mi^it  be  expected,  as  the  injeetifflis  are  so  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  the  fall  development  of  its  actions^  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  been  f oand  elinically  that  an  increase  of  the  vcdnme  of  the  pulse 
and  a  rise  in  blood-pressure  often  f oUow  the  intravenous  injection  of 
0.5  mg.  of  strophanthin  in  the  collapse  of  typhoid  and  that  of  other 
conditions.  [C file's  experiments  with  the  intravenous  injecticHi  of 
digitalis  in  aTiimiilft  suffering  from  shock  would  indicate  that  in 
collapse  of  this  type  strophanthin  would  be  of  no  value,  or  would 
act  harmfully.— Tb.] 

Camphor  may  also  improve  the  action  of  the  failing  heart  It  is 
used  for  this  indicatiim  in  doses  of  0.1-0.5  gm.  dissolved  in  oil,  or  in 
ofl  and  ether,  or  in  ether  and  alcc^ol ;  but,  cm  account  of  its  insolu- 
bility, it  is  but  slowly  and  uncertainly  absorbed  from  the  stomach. 
By  reason  of  its  volatility  and  its  solubility  in  the  lipoids  of  the 
tissues,  amounts  sufficient  to  produce  effects  on  the  circulation  are 
quite  readily  absorbed  from  the  subcutaneous  tissues  [see  p.  316 — Tb.]  , 
but  its  action  is  rather  evanescent,  for  in  the  body  it  is  transformed 
into  camphor-glycuronic  acid  (Schmeideberg) . 

Other  Actions. — In  connection  with  the  general  syBtemic  action  of  camphor 
the  stimulant  action  on  the  cerebral  function  should  again  be  mentioned 
(p.  24).  In  animals  large  doses  cause  clonic  convulsions,  but  these  have  been 
Tery  rarely  observed  in  man,  as  the  margin  between  therapeutic  and  toxic  doses 
is  so  great.  The  respiratory  and  vasomotor  centres  are  stimulated,  and  increased 
blood  flow  in  the  skin  causes,  even  after  small  doses,  a  subjective  feeling  of 
warmth.  Very  large  doses  produce  an  antipyretic  effect  in  fever.  [Its  local  car- 
minative action  on  the  stomach,  with  the  usual  reflex  effect,  should  also  be 
mentioned.    Moderate  antiseptic  powers  are  also  possessed  by  this  drug. — Te.] 
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In  conditions  op  uncompucated  vascular  depression  no  benefit 
can  be  expected  from  the  administration  of  cardiac  stimulants,  for 
such  can  result  only  if  the  tone  of  the  splanchnic  vessels  be  restored. 
If  this  be  done,  the  previously  insufficient  blood  flow  through  the 
vessels  of  the  skin,  muscles,  and  brain  becomes  sufficient  (v.  Bosch, 
Bi€dl)y  and,  the  heart  again  receiving  sufficient  amounts  of  blood, 
the  pressure  in  the  aorta  rises.  It  is  thus  that  sensory  reflexes  and 
centrally  acting  vasomotor  stimulants — for  example,  strychnine  and 
caffeine — ^may  favorably  influence  vascular  paresis.  On  the  other 
hand,  peripherally  acting  vasoconstricting  drugs,  such  as  epinephrin, 
may  similarly  alter  the  general  distribution  of  the  blood  in  spite  of 
the  existing  depression  of  the  vasomotor  centres. 

Sensory  Stimuli. — ^As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  very 
strong  sensory  stimulation  reflexly  lowers  the  blood-pressure,  while 
weaker  stimuli  raise  it.  The  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  mus- 
tard plasters  and  baths  or  of  friction  with  skin  irritants,  etc.,  are  best 
explained  as  resulting  from  such  reflex  actions.  By  the  use  of  the 
plethysmograph  it  may  be  shown  that  the  kidney  volume  diminishes 
while  the  blood-vessels  are  more  completely  fllled  and  the  blood- 
pressure  rises  under  the  influence  of  such  sensory  stimulation  {Wer- 
iheimer,  Roy). 

Strychnine  is  the  best  example  of  a  central  vasomotor  stimulant, 
its  action  on  the  circulation  being  a  partial  expression  of  its  action  on 
the  central  nervous  system.  Therapeutically  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  action  on  the  vasomotor  centres  develops  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  convulsive  symptoms.  In  this  stage  mild  sensory  stimuli,  such 
as  blowing  on  the  skin,  reflexly  cause  a  rise  in  blood-pressure  in  the 
rabbit.  However,  a  persistent  rise  in  the  blood-pressure  occurs  in  nor- 
mal animals  only  when  the  increased  reflex  excitability  of  the  motor 
centres  of  the  cord  is  fairly  evident  {Denis).  With  depressed  ex- 
citability of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  danger  of  causing  convul- 
sions is  much  lessened,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  strychnine  may 
improve  the  circulation  in  chloralized  animals  without  necessarily 
causing  convulsions.  These  actions  are  the  basis  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  drug  in  acute  alcohol  or  chloral  poisoning,  as  also  in 
other  conditions  with  similar  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  a  prac- 
tice much  more  common  in  other  countries  than  in  Germany.*  In 
England  and  America  a  direct  favorable  action  on  the  tone  of  the 
heart  muscle  is  attributed  to  strychnine,  and  recent  experiments  of 
Cameron  indicate  that  this  is  the  case. 

*  [Many  careful  clinicians  as  a  result  of  painstaking  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  strychnine  under  such  conditions  have  lost  their  faith  in  this  drug  as 
a  means  of  improving  the  circulation  in  infectious  disease. — Tb.] 
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C(^€isys^ — ^T^  jss-  •iansszoizs  <*afTi*inif  if  m  inMei  *i<  ji^^"w»»  in  its 
aecioii  <ai  the  exraxlariiiix.  bin  nev^sr  im  I'l  iniLi  tib&  bii3ad^»«aBiire  to  so 
fRst  xn  €xtetL  Ll  pre^iuusi  skquis  it  &as  b«3L  dhovn  that  caffane 
sfai>  i»  s  sCTftTfian^  fcflr  tnif  ^viiole  txscral  msroos  svstam  (  pl  25ff)y  its 
TSBomoQ^  aetBBis  soinig  hand  in  huui  wisk  t&i^  stzmalatkn  of  the 
TmpirmXiarr  centra  ami  of  tae  eereoral  fnnecasL  In  tkis  war  is  ex- 
plained the  faet  ^a.t  raifmie  is  one  «f  t&&  BUit  SBefol  anal^itics 
in  cues  where  the  exiralatary  fulTxre  r«sd&s  frooa  depifaMOP  of  all 
the  fmtctmis  of  tib?  eestral  ner^iiiis  a^^tan. 


Exp^ixuBtaJI^  ifi  ha&  wok  saown  case  ca>  lannattK^  csBtaUitj  ia  dogs 
^5^  ftlenatii  is  iaLTUMut  vmlKT  ti»  iiiffuiKe  «f  offcLBe  mad  tibU  the 
Ifami  [HI  imiri   rttajras  t»  a  mcaMl  ^iBf^  sffaer  mmfrrmtiF  dncs   (Mbs>.    Tliia 
tff  z«!ieaL  QS3tahil5:tT  but  aiso  be  wdl  odeervcii  m  eUfacmlsBd  rBbbits» 
9tiki»ii  tbe  aetams  «f  fBifwnifr  ok  tae  <feprcKc€  ezrrsiBtiaB  of  mfccted 
amt   su&cubUMiB   bspcetams   a€ 

Un&ar  t&cse  onfitsaBs  the  rtdex  «sEccfei&tixtT  of  tike 
hI  or  ill 
t»  lift 


In  expernaests  on  aiifntah  it  maj  he  shown  ttat  it  is  capedaDy 
Moderate  doRs  of  eaffezne  whkh  faTcvably  inSnoKe  the  blood-pres- 
mre^  an  inereaae  of  the  dose  eansEng^  fnrd^r  rise,  and  xery  large 
doses  or  rapid  intraienous  injeetioQ  h»n^  followed  bj  a  talL  This  is 
doe  to  the  d^resian  of  tibe  fonetiaDal  power  of  the  heart  which 
imdoiibtedl7  ocenis  after  toxie  doses  of  eaf^eine.  The  diseossion  of  the 
eardiaeactionof  caffeine  (see  pp.  267-S)  has  made  it  erident  tfiat  under 
normal  conditions  it  produces  no  faxorable  effects  on  the  pa-fcHmanee 
of  the  hearts  and  that  after  large  doses  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
amoont  of  blood  expelled  br  the  heart  in  the  imit  of  time.  This  should 
soon  resnlt  in  a  fall  of  the  artoial  pnessore,  bnt  artnallT  this  remains 
hi^  as  a  result  of  the  opposing  inSnenee  of  the  Tasoeonstrietion 
cansed  by  the  drug  (Bock^.  Thns.  daring  the  action  of  caffeine  we 
must  assume  that  increased  tone  of  the  splanchnic  Tessels  occurs 
simultaneouslT  with  lessening  of  the  heart  s  pumping  eapacitv. 

Further,  as  has  been  preTiousiT  mentioned,  caffeine  exerts  two 
actions,  each  of  which  tends  to  affect  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in 
opposite  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  it  stimulates  the  vagus  centre 
and  slows  the  pulse  (Wagner^  Sicirsku  Boci'^.  and  this  effect  apx>ears 
to  be  the  predominant  one  resulting  from  therapeutic  doses  in  man 
{Biegel)    [TTb.].    Following  larger  doses,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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pulse  is  always  accelerated,  as  a  result  of  stimulation  of  the  accelerator 
terminations  in  the  heart.  It  is  possible  that  this  action  on  the 
motor  centres  in  the  heart  plays  a  more  important  role  in  patho- 
logical conditions.*  From  what  has  been  said,  an  increase  in  the 
blood-pressure  following  the  administration  of  caffeine  is  to  be  attrib-. 
uted  to  the  vasoconstriction  in  the  splanchnic  system  as  well  as  to  an 
increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  later  stages  of  its  action. 

Therapeutically  this  power  of  bringing  about  an  alteration  in  tho 
distribution  of  the  blood  is  made  use  of  in  conditions  of  vascular 
depression.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  this  forcing  of  the  blood  out  of 
the  visceral  vessels,  as  well  as  direct  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tion, accounts  for  the  use  of  the  various  beverages  containing  caffeine. 
The  effect  of  caffeine  in  overcoming  the  feeling  of  fatigue  after  eating 
may  be  due  to  the  action  of  caffeine  in  preventing  the  hyperemia  of 
the  intestinal  vessels  which  usually  follows  the  ingestion  of  large 
amounts  of  food,  and  thus  preventing  the  relative  anaemia  of  the 
brain  which  accompanies  hypenemia  of  the  portal  system.  The  in- 
creased blood  supply  to  the  skin  expresses  itself  as  a  subjective  feeling 
of  warmth  following  the  drinking  of  beverages  containing  caffeine. 

The  indirect  effect  on  the  heart  resulting  from  the  rise  in  blood- 
pressure  due  to  central  vasoconstrictor  stimulation  is  of  much  im- 
portance, for  under  the  influence  of  caffeine  the  constriction  of  the 
visceral  vessels  brings  larger  amounts  of  blood  to  the  right  heart, 
and  as  a  result  an  improvement  of  the  cardiac  function  occurs.  This 
is  quite  different  from  the  effects  in  the  heart-lung  circulation  {Bock, 
Bering)  y  where  the  systemic  vessels  have  been  eliminated  and  there- 
fore can  exert  no  influence  on  the  circulation.  [This  favorable  effect 
on  the  cardiac  function  is  still  further  augmented  by  the  peripherally 
induced  dilatation  of  the  coronary  vessels. — Tb.]  Santesson  has  in 
indisputable  fashion  experimentally  demonstrated  an  indirect  im- 
provement of  the  cardiac  function  due  to  this  factor.  It  is  probable 
that  in  pathological  conditions  the  increase  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  heart, — i.e.,  its  ability  to  overcome  a  greater  resistance — ^is  of 
importance.  A  weaker  heart  could  thus  better  meet  the  demands 
which  an  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  makes  upon  its  contractile 
energy. 

The  soluble  double  salts,  caffeine-sodium  benzoate  and  caffeine- 
sodium  salicylate,  are  used  as  circulatory  stimulants  in  preference  to 
ihe  pure  caffeine,  and  are  advantageously  administered  subcutaneously 
in  doses  of  0.2-0.5  gm.,  a  dosage  about  twice  as  large  as  that  of  pure 
caffeine.  Strong  black  coffee  is  also  much  used  in  conditions  of  col- 
lapse, in  narcotic  poisoning,  and  in  cases  of  threatening  cardiac 
weakness,   etc. 

•  [In  this  connection  the  reader  is  reminded  of  caffeine's  power  of  causing 
or  augmenting  extrasystoles   (p.  268). — Tb.] 
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Pui«  caffeine  (or  theine)  occors  as  silkr  shining  needles  of  somewhat  bitter 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  50,  much  more  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  6  parts  of  chloroform,  by  the  use  of 
which  solvent  it  maj  be  extracted  from  the  crude  drugs.  Its  chemical  ccMnposition 
is  that  of  a  trimethvbcanthine.  Theobromine  and  theophvllin,  which  are  dimethyl- 
xanthines,  pharmacologicallT  doselT  resembling  it,  *are  discusaed  elsewh^^ 
(wet  p.  »4). 

In  all  parts  of  the  earth,  plants  in  which  these  substanees  occur  are  used 
for  bcTerages  or  as  stimulants.  A  cup  ol  coffee  prepared  from  16  grammes  of 
roasted  beans  contains  about  0.1-<).12  gm.  of  caffeine.  Tike  same  amount,  with 
some  theophjllin,  is  contained  in  an  infusion  made  from  5-6  gm.  of  dried  tea 
leaves.  Kola  nuts  (Kola  acuminata)  come  from  Africa,  while  cocoa,  whidi  con- 
tains theobromine,  Paraguaj  tea  (lltsL  paraguarensis),  and  goarana  paste  (Paul* 
linia  ooibilis).  which  contains  e^peciallv  large  amounts  of  caffeine  and  which 
has  been  much  used  for  the  relief  of  headaches,  all  come  from  America. 


Otk^r  Consiituents  of  Tat  cmd  Coffee. — ^Besides  caffeine,  by  all 
means  the  most  important  factor  in  prodocing:  their  effects,  the  dif > 
fei>ent  beverages  and  stimulants  of  this  group  contain  other  sabstances 
vhich  also  contribute  to  their  general  effects.  In  coffee,  sobstances 
xrith  aromatic  odor,  formed  during  the  roasting  from  legumin,  sugar, 
and  resins,  and  in  tea,  eihereal  <h1s  contained  in  the  leaves,  are  of 
some  physiological  significance.  These  beverages  owe  their  character- 
istic  odor  and  taste  to  the  presence  of  these  substances,  which  also 
exert  some  action  on  the  central  nervous  system,  causing  an  increase 
in  the  f requ^acy  of  respirations,  muscular  restlessness,  and  distinct 
p^chic  stimulation.  The  so-called  caffeine>free  coffee^  from  wiiich 
about  two-thirds  of  the  caffeine  has  been  removed  by  extraction  with 
benxoL,  preserves  its  pleasant  flavor  while  the  stiTnulatang  effects 
on  the  nervous  system  are  lai^gicly  lacking  ^^Hamacl:). 

Oth4:r  Actions. — In  connectxm  with  the  general  picture  of  the 
caffeine  action  the  rea^kr  is  referred  to  the  action  on  the  cerebral 
fxmction  vP>  ^  ff-\  ^^  the  respiration  ^p.  335\  on  the  renal  functi<m 
Cp.  360  ff,  \  and  on  that  of  the  musdes.  Its  effects  on  the  body  temper- 
ature are  of  some  intere^  after  moderately  large  doa^  the  temp^ature 
sometimes  rising  0,5"^  C,  and  after  toxic  doses  more  than  1*  C, 

Acvie  poisomnp  by  caffeine  has  been  obserred  by  investigators  who 
intentionally  poisoned  themselves  and  after  immoderate  drinking  of 
beverages  containing  caffeine^  Conditians  of  tipsy  excitement,  sleep- 
kissness;^  vertigo,  and  muscular  tremors,  as  weill  as  nausea  and  diar- 
HiomIh  or  pronounced  fre»quency  of  micturition,  may  result  from  injec- 
tion of  0.5--0.6  gm.  After  in,ieot5on  of  lar^r  doses  of  about  LO  gm., 
in  addition  t*^  tbese  symptom^;,  palpitation  and  irregnlari'^  of  the 
hearts*  and  markcii  increase  of  the  pulse  fTcauency,  witii  a.  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  at  times  some  of  the  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris,  may 
arise  {Ijthmaw,  Cw^^sahm/jw^,  Vsnally  the  poisoning  passes  off 
gradually  wnt>)or*t  foiy  serious  after  effects.  As  much  as  1,5  gm,  has 
been  taken  V  r^tbor  insusceptible  individuals  without  serious  results 
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Only  a  small  part  of  the  caffeine  administered  is  excreted  un- 
changed in  the  urine  (Bost) ;  another  portion  appears  in  the  urine, 
after  a  gradual  splitting  off  of  the  methyl  radicals,  as  monomethyl- 
xanthine  and  xanthine,  but  the  largest  portion  is  entirely  decomposed 
in  the  body.  The  dimethylxanthines  suffer  a  similar  loss  of  their 
methyl  radicals  {Bondzynski,  Albanese,  Kriiger). 
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Camphor  is  another  drug  used  for  its  effects  on  the  arteries. 
On  page  274  it  has  been  stated  that  this  drug  brings  about  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  the  blood  and  in  the  blood-pressure  by  stimulation 
of  the  vasomotor  centres,  but  these  effects  are  obtained  in  normal 
animals  only  by  the  administration  of  doses  large  enough  to  cause 
convulsions.  In  man,  however,  the  doses  usually  are  much  smaller 
than  those  which  cause  convulsions,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  0.1-0.4  gm.  of  camphor  frequently  improves 
the  circulation,  though  often  only  temporarily,  even  when  the  patient 
is  in  extremis.  In  accordance  with  this  are  Pdssler*s  observations  of 
the  distinct  improvement  of  the  vasomotor  function  which  followed  the 
injection  of  camphor  in  infected  animals(  (  ?)  Translator's  note,  p.  316) . 

This  suggests  that  perhaps  camphor  produces  more  marked  effects 
on  the  functions  of  these  centres  when  they  are  depressed  than  under 
normal  conditions.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  when  the  tone 
of  the  centres  is  diminished  they  react  to  smaller  doses  of  stimulating 
substances  than  when  they  are  functioning  optimally,  somewhat  as  a 
string  may  be  stretched  by  less  power  if  its  tension  has  been  previously 
diminished. 

Thus  far  this  fact,  of  equal  practical  and  therapeutic  importance,  is  not 
thoroughly  understood.  In  a  similar  fashion  the  central  innervation  of  muscular 
movements  is  distinctly  stimulated  by  alcohol  or  caffeine  if  these  be  administered 
in  conditions  of  fatigue  {Frey,  Joteyko),  although  the  normal  muscle  innervation 
is  not  measurably  influenced  by  similar  doses,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  action 
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of  similar  doses  of  alcohol  on  t£e  respiratory  centre  {WeiMUtadt),    ] 
analogy  it  may,  therefore,  be  possible  to  explain  the  fact  that  oertai) 
improve  the  depressed  function  of  the  vasomotor  centres,  even  though  the 
normal  function  is  uninfluenced  by  equal  doses. 

In  addition,  the  results  of  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor 
are  much  more  apparent  in  pathological  conditions  of  the  eirc 
than  in  conditions  of  health,  for  moderate  vasoconstriction  ca 
the  healthy  animal  only  an  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  fhi 
and,  on  account  of  the  normal  compensatory  regulations,  the 
pressure  need  not  rise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  pathologic 
ditions  of  the  circulation  this  compensatory  regulation  is  di 
and  the  portal  vessels  dilated,  these  drugs  stimulating  the  vw 
centres  cause  constriction  of  the  abdominal  vessels  and  bring 
normal  distribution  of  the  blood  once  more,  and  thus  the  pn 
lowered  blood-pressure  is  raised. 

[Heard  (Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  1913,  vol.  135,  p.  238)  has  i 
observed  a  number  of  patients  suffering  from  various  diseases,  1 
camphor  was  administered  hypodermatically.  He  reports  th; 
ranging  from*  small  doses  of  a  few  grains  up  to  as  much  as  fifty 
produced  no  definite  effects  on  the  circulation.  They  also  f 
favorably  influence  auricular  fibrillation. — Tr.] 
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Alcohol. — It  is  proper  to  consider  from  this  point  of  \ 
often  repeated  experience  of  the  favorable  effects  of  small 
alcohol  in  circulatory  failure.  Kunkel  states  that  **the 
judiced  observation  of  physicians  permits  no  other  co 
than  that  alcohol,  at  least  in  certain  pathological  condition? 
a  favorable  influence  on  the  depressed  cardiac  and  respirato: 
tions.  A  few  spoonfuls  of  a  good  wine  administered  to  a 
in  profound  collapse,  with  scarcely  perceptible  pulse  and 
perceptible  respiration,  and  pallid  cold  face,  often,  after  a  f 
utos,  cause  color  to  reappear  in  the  cheeks,  as  the  pulse  becom 
and  the  respirations  deeper  and  more  regular."  On  the  oth 
there  are  many  who  deny  these  favorable  effects.  The  stii 
of  the  respiratory  centre,  especially  in  conditions  of  fatigue,  '. 
experimentally  proved  (see  p.  47).  If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
under  certain  conditions  favorably  influences  the  circulati< 
accordinfT  to  our  present  knowledge,  is  to  be  attributed  in  pa 
action  on  the  heart,  and  in  part  to  its  vasomotor  actions.  On  ] 
it  has  been  stated  that  recent  experimental  investigations  have 
strated  that  alcohol  may  bring  about  an  improvement  of  the 
tion,  especially  if  the  heart  action  be  enfeebled. 
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The  cutaneous  vessels  dilate  even  after  small  doses  of  alcohol,  as 
a  result  of  the  diminution  of  their  tone,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
pressure  in  the  aorta  rises  somewhat.  This  alone  renders  it  probable 
that  other  vascular  systems  must  be  contracted  during  the  action 
of  the  alcohol,  and,  in  fact,  alcohol  appears  to  constrict  the  visceral 
vessels,  Dixon,  by  the  use  of  the  plethysmograph,  having  recently 
shown  that  the  constriction  of  the  intestinal  vessels  occurs  coinci- 
dently  with  the  rise  in  blood-pressure.  According  to  this  author,  the 
splanchnic  vasoconstriction  is  in  part  the  result  of  an  action  on  the 
centres,  and  it  is  this  portion  of  the  pharmacological  action  of  alcohol 
which  may  perhaps  be  of  value  in  conditions  of  circulatory  failure. 
However,  it  is*  certain  that  the  vasoconstriction  is  in  part  due  to 
peripheral  actions,  for  it  occurs  even  after  the  elimination  of  the 
vasomotor  centres  (Kochmann,  Wood  and  Hoyt). 

In  this  way  alcohol  alters,  the  distribution  of  the  blood  by  forcing 
it  from  the  abdominal  viscera  and  at  the  same  time  by  dilating  the 
peripheral  vessels.  As  a  result  of  the  preponderance  of  the  vaso- 
constriction, there  is  an  improvement  of  the-  circulation,  especially 
if  the  blood-pressure  were  previously  abnormally  low,  and  in  this 
way  the  blood  flow  through  the  heart  is  indirectly  improved.  In  man, 
too,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  a  rise  in  blood-pressure  after  small 
doses  of  60-80  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  alcohol  or  wine  (Binz). 
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Ether, — Next  to  camphor,  ether  is  the  drug  most  often  used  as 
an  analeptic  in  conditions  of  failing  circulation.  The  reflexes  due  to 
the  sensory  irritation  at  the  place  of  application  were  formerly 
considered  to  be  alone  responsible  for  the  favorable  effect  on  the 
circulation  which  followed  its  subcutaneous  injection  or  its  internal 
administration  (Hoffmann's  anodyne  in  fainting).  Recently  Derau* 
auXy  using  plethysmographic  methods,  found  that  small  doses  of 
ether,  just  as  is  the  case  with  alcohol,  carried  by  the  blood  to  the 
interned  organs  caused  a  vasoconstriction,  so  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances the  blood-pressure  may  rise  considerably.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  if  the  blood-pressure  was  previously  abnormally  low. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  demonstrate  that  ether 
exerts  a  favorable  action  on  the  isolated  heart,  although,  according 
to  Derouaux,  the  heart  beating  in  the  intact  circulation  beats  more 
powerfully  and  rapidly  while  the  blood-pressure  is  raised.  This  effect 
on  the  heart  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the 
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of  eiijer.  wtrniL  havt  aj^oy^  been  daimed  Inr  pifaiTscmDS,  should, 
attiirdinc}j .  ih  «Ttrinini*t:  xr>  tin-  im|irt»veingni  of  liie  disuibotioii  of 
tbt-  in  If  lie:  rgRulrnir  rroiL  fiiiinuiiixia&  of  the  TSMmotar  centres  [and 
izi  additimj  ti*  Hit  iiKuL  ranfltrirninir  eSeicst  tm  the  splanduuc  vessels. — 
T3L.J  uh  ^cL  ht-  i.(<  jth  fcmiulsm  actiim  an  ilie  reBpiratgry  centre. 

^vaZvf^  lfir'iUHi*^u.. — li  if  jHHsihie  in  fiuQ  snoihs'  fashion  to  help  a 
eirmlaticiD  vkit^  »  fnilmc  a«  b  T^satt  of  TMOparasis.  Bt  increasing: 
the  voluiiAt-  vf  'tuCK»i  n  »  pwKsihie^  for  a  time,  to  obtain  the  desired 
betu-r  6uj*j>}t  of  IJocid  I.:*  ihe  nt-jroiis  s(rstem  and  to  the  heart.  An 
internal  bemc«7iiiic>r.  as  n  -rej^e,  resohs  fram  the  relaxation  of  the 
cplanfrLiJc:  Tessirlcv.  the  loial  cTOss^-aertion  of  the  yaseular  tree  thus 
becoming  tcio  large  for  the  amount  of  Uood  present  in  the  body.  In 
fiiuch  cajse  the  ne^ieesaiy  rapidity  of  blood  flow  through  the  vital 
organs  may  be  secured  by  a  better  filling  of  the  vascular  systems  as 
well  as  by  a  constriction  of  the  dilated  vessels.  In  place  of  the  dan- 
gerous transCasion  of  blood  (often  resulting  in  hxmoglobinuria, 
damage  to  the  kidneys,  etc.),  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  infusion  of 
indifferent  isotonic  salt  solutions  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Of  these  the  alkaline  Ringer's  solution  which  contains  calcium  is  the 
liest.  [Direct  arm  to  arm  transfusion,  especially  advocated  by  Crile, 
has  many  advantages,  but  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  always  avail- 
able.—Tb.] 

If  the  vascular  tone  be  normal,  such  an  artificial  increase  in  the 
CdutfiitN  of  tilt*  veHm»lH  will  be  removed  from  the  circulation  extremely 
rn|ti(lly.  an  \\i\h  Nhown  long  ago  by  the  experiments  of  Cohnheim  and 
l.nhiht'im.  If,  howrvrr,  the  blood-pressure  be  low,  the  salt  solution 
)mbbi'!i  from  tlio  vt^iMt'ls  into  the  tissues  and  the  urine  much  more 
bli»s\l>  uiul  iviuniuM  in  the  blood  for  a  considerable  period.  When 
\\\x\  bplauv-huio  iuut^rvatiou  is  functioning  normally,  the  splanchnic 
Si'^M'lsi  aio  aUlo  tv*  tnko  up  considerable  excess  of  fluid,  and,  therefore, 
uiulii  iu'iiuul  c\uutitii)4iH  the  bloixl-pressure  is  not  markedly  raised  by 
buUuo  iuai^i^Kiis,  i»\vi^  during  the  period  in  which  the  solutions  intro- 
diuv\l  \iMs>  lu^t  yv*t  Iwu  n^movoii  from  the  blood.  If,  on  the  other 
\xxiiX  ilio  splauohiiio  sHY>*teui  is  alreaily  overfilled  as  a  result  of  vaso- 
uiou»i-  vU^uv.v»w»Ji,  its  c^pHvitv  for  absorbing  more  fluid  is  lessened,  and 
iLu.'i  I  ho  iuti\\liutu»ii  of  evou  moilerate  amounts  of  fluid  markedly 
ruiv.vj  iho  I'lvW'J  i^iVA^iiiv  aiul  thus  brings  about  an  improvement  of  the 

lu  -siuh  lu.^hiv^ii  sitliiie  infusions  may  act  favorably  in  the  de- 
^»i\'.v>v\l  viiviiUiioii  o.t*  iuuvtious  dis^^ast\5s  and  also  by  ''washing  out'' 
vauou.'s  u».\iu.^  itiul  oth>r  ivi^oiunis  sul>stauoes  (Dastre,  Sahli,  Bosc, 
i. /;*!.;/ i:^  v.*  (uv  iu  these  Aiv  liv^t  firmly  combined  with  the  tissues, — 
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for  example,  diphtheria  toxin  {Enriques) .  In  case  the  body  has  lost 
large  amounts  of  water,  as  in  cholera  and  cholera  morbus,  infusions 
also  counteract  the  dehydration  of  the  tissues.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  saline  infusions  can  be  of  permanent  value  only  in- 
directly (by  favoring  the  excretion  of  poisonous  substances,  etc.)f 
for  the  vasomotor  centres  remain  depressed,  notwithstanding  the  better 
filling  of  the  vascular  system,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
blood-pressure  is  raised  by  the  infusion,  if  the  experimental  infection 
be  a  grave  one,  sensory  stimuli  remain  ineffective  so  long  as  the  toxines 
causing  the  vascular  paresis  continue  to  be  produced  (Pdssler). 

The  conditions  are  much  more  favorable  for  the  life-saving  action 
of  infusions  in  cases  where  death  is  threatened  from  hemorrhage. 
Goliz  was  the  first  to  assert  that  death  after  extensive  hemorrhage 
at  times  occurred  not  because  the  amount  of  blood  remaining  was 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  internal  respiration  of  the  tissues,  but 
because  it  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  circulation.  In  true 
hemorrhage,  just  as  in  the  so-called  '' bleeding"  into  the  splanchnic 
system,  the  first  endeavor  of  the  organism  is  to  supply  sufficient  blood 
to  the  vital  organs  by  compensatorily  constricting  the  vessels  of  the 
skin  and  muscles.  If  this  regulatory  mechanism  and  the  inflow  of  fluid 
from  the  tissues  into  the  blood  are  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  a 
sufficient  flow  of  blood  into  the  heart,  cardiac  weakness  results  just  as 
in  the  case  of  paralysis  of  the  vessels. 

Hardly  any  other  symptomatic  therapeutic  effects  may  be  better 
demonstrated  than  the  reviving  effect  of  saline  infusion  after  an 
animal  has  been  bled  until  respiration  ceases  and  the  pulse  disappears. 

The  experimental  proof  that  saline  infusionB  may  saye  life  after  otherwise 
fatal  hemorrhage  was  first  attempted  in  experiments  on  dogs.  Here,  however, 
it  was  found  to  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  individual 
animals,  for  this  varies  within  considerable  limits.  Loss  of  blood  in  amounts 
less  than  4.6  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight  are,  as  a  rule,  well  borne,  even  without 
infusion,  while  if  the  blood  loss  exceeds  5.1-^.4  per  cent.,  death  usually  ensues. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  more  recent  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  when 
hemorrhage  reaches  this  amount  infusions  are  no  longer  able  to  preserve  life 
permanently,  but  that  in  spite  of  temporary  success  the  dogs  die  later  as  a  result 
of  the  loss  of  hsemoglobin  ( Maydl,  Schramm^  Feis ) .  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  infusions  regularly  bring  about  rapid  recovery  in  our  experimental  animals 
after  hemorrhage,  even  if  before  the  infusion  the  respiration  has  ceased,  the  reflex 
excitability  has  disappeared,  and  the  heart  beats  have  become  unrecognizable 
{Krtmecker). 

According  to  all  clinical  experience,  it  appears  that  in  man  infu- 
sions have  a  greater  life-saving  power  than  in  our  laboratory  animals 
(Schwarz,  ScJwnborn,  Kiittner,  Laufer),  This  difference  between 
clinical  experience  and  the  results  obtained  from  animal  experimenta- 
tion is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  human  vascular  system,  espe- 
cially after  severe  operations  (chloroform  narcosis),  is  not  capable  of 
adapting  itself  to  large  blood  losses  to  so  great  a  degree  as  is  the 
vascular  system  of  our  laboratory  animals.  As  a  result,  exsan- 
guinated men  are  much  more  likely  to  die  from  the  mechanical 
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results  of  hemoniiage  than  are  the  latter  {Leichtefistem) .  In  the 
dog,  for  example,  on  acconnt  of  the  completeness  with  which  the 
regnlatorj  cimstriction  of  the  splanchnic  system  compensates  for 
hfflOEiorrfaage,  cessation  of  the  respirati<»i  and  disappearance  of  the 
poise  occnr  only  when  the  bleeding  is  so  great  that  it  necessarily 
will  result  fatally  on  acconnt  of  the  loss  of  the  red  cells,  while  in 
man  collapse  appears  to  develop  after  much  less  severe  hemoniiage. 
For  the  significance  of  transfusion  in  replacing  blood-cells  lost  by  hem- 
orrhage or  otherwise  rendered  useless,  see  page  435. 
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Epinephrin. — The  most  efficient  means  for  the  rapid  restoration  of 
the  circulation  in  all  conditions  of  yascolar  depression  is  the  intra- 
Tenous  injection  of  epinephrin.  This  aids  the  halting  circulation 
in  another  way  than  do  the  above  discussed  vasomotor  drugs,  for  it 
constricts  the  surterial  path  by  acting  locally  on  the  vessel  walls  (p.  279) , 
and  is  able  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  splanchnic  vessels  even  after 
they  have  been  completely  relaxed  as  a  result  of  vasoparesis  of  central 
origin.  In  this  way,  in  spite  of  the  persisting  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor centres,  the  abnormal  distribution  of  the  blood  is  changed 
back  to  the  normal  so  long  as  the  epinephrin  action  lasts,  for  central 
stimulation  of  the  vessels  is  replaced  for  the  time  being  by  an 
increased  peripheral  stimulation.  As  this  drug  is  at  the  same  time  a 
powerful  stimulant  for  the  heart's  action,  it  would  be  the  ideal 
drug  for  combating  circulatory  failure  if  its  action  were  not  so 
fleeting.  However,  its  good  effects  appear  to  last  especially  long 
when  it  is  used  in  cases  of  circulatory  failure. 

The  revival  by  epinephrin  of  hearts  poisoned  by  chloroform  and 
potassium  was  demonstrated  experimentally  a  good  while  ago  {GoU- 
lieb).  More  recently  it  has  been  shown  that  animals  dying  as  a 
result  of  poisoning  by  diphtheria  toxin,  with  a  blood-pressure  as  low 
as  30-40  mm.  Hg,  may  be  kept  alive  for  as  long  as  7  hours  if  this 
drug  be  administered  intravenously,  the  blood-pressure  remaining  at 
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a  normal  height  for  as  long  as  30-40  minutes  after  a  single  injection 
{Fr.  Meyer),  The  respiration  improves  and  the  reflexes  return,  while 
the  weak  and  very  slow  pulse  becomes  strong  and  rapid.  The  drug's 
actions  on  both  the  heart  and  the  vessels  appear  to  be  involved  in  this 
astonishingly  successful  experimental  therapy.  In  consequence  of  the 
narrowing  of  the  blood  path,  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  flow  is  in- 
creased and  the  heart  receives  again  the  normal  quantities  of  blood, 
while  the  ability  of  the  heart  to  do  this,  in  spite  of  the  extensive 
damage  done  to  it  by  the  diphtheria  toxin,  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  epinephrin  in  causing  a  strengthening  of  the 
contractions  and  an  increase  in  their  rate. 

In  all  cases  of  central  vascular  depression  {e.g.,  poisoning  by 
chloral  hydrate,  by  depressing  diphtheria  toxins,  etc.)  or  of  peripheral 
paralysis  of  the  splanchnic  system  (e.g.,  acute  arsenic  poisoning),  in 
experiments  on  animals,  epinephrin  will  bring  the  blood-pressure  back 
again  to  the  normal,  although  it  may  previously  have  fallen  nearly  to 
zero. 

Clinically,  intravenous  injections  of  epinephrin  were  first  tried 
by  L.  Heidenhain,  who  used  it  in  combination  with  saline  infusions 
in  the  circulatory  failure  of  severe  general  peritonitis.  [Crile,  of 
Cleveland,  rec(nnmended  and  used  such  injections  in  the  treat- 
ment of  shock  and  other  conditions  of  collapse  considerably  earlier 
than  the  above-mentioned  author. — Tr.]  In  such  conditions  (perito- 
nitis) the  pathological  distribution  of  the  blood  results  from  the 
inflammatory,  hypersemia  of  the  mesenteric  and  peritoneal  vessels,  and, 
according  to  Heinecke,  also  from  a  depression  of  the  vasomotor  centres 
by  bacterial  toxins.  According  to  Heidenhain's  frequently  corrob- 
orated experiences,  this  *' internal  hemorrhage"  due  to  vascular  de- 
pression may  often  be  combated  with  striking  success  by  the  slow 
injection  of  about  Yo  mg.  of  epinephrin  in  %-l  litre  of  physiological 
saline  solution  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  cases  in 
which  the  patient  is  still  able  to  overcome  the  infection,  this  procedure 
may  be  a  life-saving  one. 

Koike's  reconmiendation  to  add  epinephrin  to  the  fluid  infused  in 
cases  of  threatening  death  from  hemorrhage  is  quite  as  rational,  for 
thus  not  only  are  the  vessels  better  filled,  but  in  addition  their  tone 
is  improved.  In  accordance  with  the  facts  first  observed  experiment 
tally,  such  experience  of  its  use  in  man,  as  is  at  present  available, 
has  shown  that  these  intravenous  injections  exert  a  powerful  reviving 
influence  in  every  form  of  collapse  of  the  circulation.  Thus,  Koike 
by  intravenous  injection  of  Vo-l  mg.  of  epinephrin  was  able  to  revive 
patients  who,  following  spinal  anaesthesia,  were  moribund,  without 
I)erceptible  heart  beat  and  with  abolished  corneal  reflexes  and  inter- 
rupted respiration,  as  well  as  cases  of  severe  post-operative  shock. 
The  heart  action  improved  immediately,  and  after  a  few  seconds  the 
pulse  could  again  be  felt,  and  the  respiration  and  other  functions  of 
21 
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the  nervous  system  gradually  returned  to  normaL  Recently,  John 
has  reported  favorable  results  from  this  procedure  in  most  severe 
circulatory  collapse  in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  septicemia,  etc.  Even 
when  all  other  analeptics  (strophanthin  intravenously  injected,  caf- 
feine, camphor,  etc.)  had  failed,  the  threatening  cardiac  weakness 
was  at  once  relieved  by  yz^l  mg.  of  epinephrin,  and  often  permanent 
life-saving  results  were  obtained. 

In  all  such  cases  in  which  epinephrin  is  injected,  the  immediate 
strengthening  of  even  a  most  alarmingly  weakened  heart  action  indi- 
cates that  the  direct  action  on  the  heart  cooperates  with  the  vasocon- 
stricting  action,  and  this  improvement  of  the  circulation  then  brings 
about  an  improvement  in  the  vitally  important  functions  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  The  extent  to  which  such  results  may  succeed  in  pre- 
serving life  depends  on  whether  the  cause  of  the  circulatory  failure — 
for  example,  the  vascular  depression — still  persists  or  whether,  as  in 
shock  or  chloroform  poisoning,  the  circulation  needs  support  for  only 
a  short  critical  period.  No  good  can  result  from  increasing  the  size 
of  the  dose  injected  at  one  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  too  large  doses, 
by  causing  too  great  a  rise  in  the  blood-pressure,  are  dangerous  to  a 
heart  already  overtaxed  to  its  limit  of  endurance.*  On  the  other  hand, 
repeated  injection  of  small  doses  is  well  borne.  When  one  considers 
how  fleeting  is  the  effect  of  epinephrin  in  experiments  on  animals, 
the  long  duration  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  single  injection  in  man 
under  these  pathological  conditions  is  very  striking,  the  improvement 
in  the  circulation  lasting  sometimes  6-8  hours  and  longer.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  favorable  effect  on  the  vasomotor 
centres,  they  receiving  for  a  time  sufficient  amounts  of  blood  which 
thus  favor  their  restoration  to  more  normal  function. 

Very  recently  tlie  subcutaneous  injection  of  epinephrin  has  been  tried  in 
the  treatment  of  circulatory  failure,  large  doses  (up  to  6-10  mg.)  being  given. 
[The  translator  has  seen  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  1  to  1.5  mg.  followed  by  a 
very  alarming  rise  in  the  blood-pressure  and  a  whole  clinical  picture  resembling 
closelv  the  results  of  intravenous  administration  of  large  doses  to  animals.  He, 
therefore,  believes  it  proper  to  warn  against  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  large 
amounts. — ^Tb.].  However,  this  method  of  administration  seems  less  rational  than 
intravenous  administration,  inasmuch  as  epinephrin,  by  its  local  vasocon strict ing 
action,  prevents  its  rapid  absorption,  and  therefore  must  remain  inactive  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissues.  [Although,  a  priori,  this  would  be  expected,  it  has  been 
indisputably  shown  that  in  man  subcutaneous  injections  of  epinephrin  produce 
very  distinct  effects,  and  many  clinical  observations  would  indicate  that  its 
subcutaneous  injection  is  frequently  followed  by  more  or  less  lasting  improvement 
of  the  circulation. — ^Tb.] 
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•  [In  the  laboratory  such  large  doses  appear  at  times  to  cause  fibrillation  of  the 
ventricle.    Consequently  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  too  large  doses. — ^Ta.] 
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Digitalis  Group. — ^A  lasting  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  the 
blood  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  constriction  of  the  intes- 
tinal vessels  which  follows  the  administration  of  the  members  of  the 
digitalis  group.  Experimentally  it  is  possible  by  their  use  to  raise  the 
blood-pressure  of  infected  animals — for  example,  in  diphtheria 
{Pdssler,  Meyer) — ^and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  successful  results  of 
the  intravenous  injection  of  strophanthin  in  conditions  of  collapse  of 
the  circulation  are  at  least  partly*  due  to  the  vasoconstriction  which 
this  drug  induces  (see  p.  306).* 
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TREATMENT  OF  VASCULAR  CRISES  AND  VASOCONSTRICTION 

Without  doubt  tonic  vasoconstriction  plays  an  important,  but  as 
yet  insufficiently'  understood,  role  in  pathology.  General  contraction 
of  the  vessels  and  vasoconstriction  in  special  regions  must  be  separately 
considered.  Of  the  general  vasoconstrictions  only  those  due  to  toxic 
agents  are  at  all  well  understood.  They  may  result  from  a  stimulation 
of  all  the  vasomotor  centres,  as,  for  example,  in  asphyxia  or  in  strych- 
nine poisoning,  or  they  may  be  due  to  a  more  or  less  general,  peripher- 
ally caused  vasoconstriction  such  as  that  following  the  intravetnous 
injection  of  epinephrin. 

Both  types  also  occur  as  endogenous  pathological  phenomena. 
Thus,  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  which  results 
from  insufficient  arterialization,  causes  an  over-excitability  of  the 
vasomotor  centres,  and  this  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  in 
blood-pressure  observed  in  conditions  of  stasis  [in  combination  with 
the  increase  of  viscosity  due  to  the  excess  of  carbon  dioxide. — ^Tr.]. 
A  general  increase  in  the  peripheral  vascular  tone  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  due  to  a  too  free  secretion  of  epinephrin  in  cases  in  which 
the  inner  secretion  of  the  adrenal  glands  is  pathologically  disturbed. 
[This  has  been  asserted  to  be  the  cause  of  the  commonly  observed 
hypertension  of  Bright 's  disease,  but  this  view  has  also  been  stren- 
uously combated.  At  present  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  the 
cause  of  this  h\T)ertension,  but  can  simply  attribute  it  to  an  increased 
general  vascular  tone. — Tr.]  Finally,  the  vasomotor  centres  are  sus- 
ceptible to  manifold  reflex  influences  and  thus  may  be  pathologically 
influenced  by  various  distant  organs. 

•  Crile^s  obsorrations  on  dop?  in  sbock  indicate  tbat  members  of  tbe  digitalis 
group  are  not  belpful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  actually  barmful  in  sbock. 
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Cold  esssa  m  4QDf£ri*skEi  of  i3^  «accnfcvas  xesse^  xi£j4  oBhr  st  tlie 
pb^  of  ippliation  tet  rt j2i3j  jE  cw^r  A*  -rtrSe  szrfMif  of  the  bodjr. 
If  a^  Tzsfxzjfjjx  «2raw  be  Tcry  cxGHlde.  coti  isjij  tins  be  respoo- 
iSiA*t  for  dist::i7%anoes  of  tibe  elir'i^ir<in  In  &  ^rmTlar  mazmer  the 
U/xira  of  Tar>73s  infcirtions  eaisse  i^tiszzKKlie  wmtnetxai  of  the 
tntnTj^jWi  T«s»els,  and  ehiDs  resah.  In  eerciin  f<>fTi5  of  shock  the 
fuane  e^i&ditioDES  mzy  be  obaerved,  irhile  in  otber  eonditxxis  the  con* 
tra^on  of  the  cutaneous  Teasels  may  be  bioo^it  aboat  secondarily, — 
for  Hxsanylfi,  throng  dimination  of  Ae  amount  of  Mood  in  certain 
anaonias  or  as  a  result  of  its  concentration  in  the  algid  stage  of 
ebdera. 

Cutaneous  vascular  cramp  eaoses  pallor  and  a  feeling  of  coldness. 
This  tyi)e  of  vasomotor  disturbance  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in 
i\ut  'fxtremitiesy  and  ranges  from  that  of  slightest  d^ree  causing  c<dd 
hands  and  feet  up  to  the  most  severe  type  such  as  occurs  in  Raynaud's 
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disease.  These  vascular  crises  in  the  internal  organs  cause  the  so-called 
vessel  pain  (Gefdsschmerz)  and  attacks  of  functional  disturbance  in 
the  organs  whose  blood  supply  is  thus  rendered  intermittent  (intermit* 
tent  claudication).  Such  would  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  stenocar- 
dial  attacks  or  angina  pectoris.  The  hypothetical  explanation  of  such 
disturbances,  as  resulting  from  vascular  cramp,  often  finds  its  best 
corroboration  in  the  curative  effect  of  vasodilating  drugs  or  agents. 

In  certain  forms  of  migraine  it  would  appear  that  chronic  contrac- 
tion of  the  meningeal  vessels  is  more  or  less  responsible  for  at  least 
a  part  of  the  trouble.  Other  varieties  of  headache — for  example,  that 
in  fever  and  in  uraemia — are  also  attributed  to  a  spastic  contraction  of 
the  cerebral  vessels.  It  may  be  that  sea-sickness  also  stands  in  some 
causal  relationship  to  such  tonic  contraction  of  these  vessels  [see  note, 
p.  325.— Tb.]. 

Finally,  it  would  appear  that  in  different  conditions  of  stenocardia 
and  related  disorders  the  causal  moment  is  a  suddenly  occurring 
contraction  of  the  coronary  vessels  (2J.  Breuer).  In  such  cases  the 
vascular  crises  may  occur  simultaneously  in  several  regions  and  may 
pass  from  one  to  another.  For  example,  in  angina  pectoris  the  tonic 
contraction  may  extend  from  the  cutaneous  vessel  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities to  the  coronary  vessels. 

The  general  blood-pressure  is  affected  by  the  local  vascular  crises 
only  when  these  involve  extensive  vascular  systems,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  lead  colic,  where  the  intestinal  vessels  are  tonically 
contracted.  On  accoimt  of  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  vascular 
system  in  man,  vascular  crises  limited  to  the  vessels  of  this  system 
may  also  affect  the  aortic  blood-pressure.  However,  in  most  cases 
the  blood  forced  out  from  the  constricted  system  finds  a  place  in  other 
parts — for  example,  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain — which  dilate  when 
the  vessels  of  other  regions  are  tonically  contracted.  This  would 
appear  to  explain  the  frequently  observed  ooincidental  occurrence  of 
*'cold  feet  and  hot  head." 

The  regional  vascular  crises  are  a  result  of  autochthonously  or 
reflexly  caused  excitation  of  the  appropriate  vasoconstrictor  centres, 
but  it  appears  that  changes  in  the  vessel  walls,  such  as  are  found  in 
arteriosclerosis  and  chronic  nicotine  poisoning,  dispose  to  their  occur- 
rence. In  accordance  with  these  facts,  visceral  crises  may  be  relieved 
by  drugs  (narcotics)  diminishing  the  excitability  of  the  vasomotor 
centres,  and  also  by  those  acting  peripherally,  which  diminish  the 
pathologically  increased  tonus  of  the  vessel  walls  or  render  them  less 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  vasomotor  centre.  Caffeine  and 
theobromine  are  examples  of  drugs  acting  in  the  latter  fashion,  while 
amyl  nitrite  and  the  other  nitrites,  with  their  central  and  peripheral 
vasodilating  action,  take  an  intermediate  position. 

The  narcotics  of  the  alcohol-chloroform  group  are  of  value  as 
vasodilating  drugs  in  so  far  as  they,  like  alcohol,  are  otherwise  not 
very  poisonous,  or,  like  chloral  hydrate,  even  in  small  doses  [  1  — Tr.]. 
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depress  the  vasomotor  centres.  They  act,  it  is  true,  on  the  vasomotor 
tone  of  all  the  vascular  systems,  but  certain  systems — above  all,  the 
cutaneous  and  the  cerebral  vessels — are  especially  readily  dilated  by 
them.  Still  more  elective  is  the  relaxing  effect  on  the  cutaneous 
vessels  exerted  by  the  members  of  the  antipyrine  group,  which  will  be 
further  discussed  in  the  section  on  the  pharmacology  of  temperature 
regulation.  These  drugs  are  especially  efficient  in  relieving  the 
tonic  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  which  occurs  in  chills. 
These  antipyretic  and  sedative  drugs,  moreover,  influence  the  circu- 
lation of  the  brain  in  even  smaller  doses.  As  shown  by  Wiechowski, 
antipyrine  and  related  drugs,  in  febrile  animals,  cause,  as  their  first 
appreciable  vasomotor  effect,  a  distinct  dilatation  of  the  intracranial 
vessels,  while  the  narcotics — for  example,  chloral  hydrate — increase 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  brain  only  as  one  of  the  effects  of  a 
very  wide-spread  vasodilatation.  It  may  be  that  the  favorable  action 
of  chloral  hydrate  and  other  hypnotics  in  sea-sickness  •  rests  on  such 
a  dilatation  of  the  cranial  vessels  (Binz). 

The  vasodilating  action  of  moderately  concentrated  alcohol 
(brandy  or  strong  wine)  produces  quick  and  useful  effects  when  the 
cutaneous  vessels  are  tonically  contracted, — as,  for  example,  in  chills 
or  in  the  faulty  reaction  which  results  from  a  persistent  contraction 
of  these  vessels  following  a  cold  bath.  Alcohol  may  also  prove  useful 
in  certain  cases  of  angina  pectoris  (Sahli). 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  favorable  effect  of  alcohol  in  certain 
conditions  of  collapse,  in  which  the  circulatory  failure  is  the  result 
of  faulty  heart  function,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  rapid  lessening  of 
the  tension  of  the  vessels  which  is  produced  by  proper  doses.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  small  doses 
of  alcohol  dilate  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  that,  according  to  more 
recent  experiments  (p.  274) ,  they  constrict  the  visceral  vessels.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  doses,  which  produce  no  effect  on  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  normal  circulation,  will  depress  the  tone  of  vessels  tonically 
contracted. 
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•  [It  would  appear  fairly  certainly  established  that  sea-sickness  is  the  result 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the  movements  in  space  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  and 
that  vasomotor  phenomena  are,  as  it  were,  simply  the  reflexly  produced  effects 
of  this.  If,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  hypnotic  drugs  do  favorably  influence 
the  symptoms  of  sea-sickness,  a  more  plausible  explanation  would  be  that  they 
do  so*  partly  by  interfering  with  the  reflexes  and  partly  by  lessening  the  unpleas- 
ant subjective  symptoms  of  this  condition,  for  both  of  these  effects  would  result 
from  their  general  depressing  influence  on  the  central  nervous  system. — Tb.] 
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The  Nitrites. — Amyl  nitrite  and  similar  drugs  are  the  most  rapid 
and  powerful  vasodilating  agents  which  we  possess.  They  are  the 
vasodilators  par  excellence.  As  may  be  shown  by  direct  observation, 
the  action  of  small  doses  is  electively  limited  to  dilatation  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  those  of  the 
brain,  while  in  larger  doses,  by  action  on  the  centres,  they  relax 
the  vessels  throughout  the  body  [with  the  exception  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels. — Tb.]  In  addition,  they  also  act  locally  on  the  vessel  walls, 
as  shown  by  their  effect  on  the  coronary  vessels.  Lauder-Brunton 
introduced  amyl  nitrite  into  the  therapy  of  angina  pectoris  in  1867, 
and  in  practice  this  drug  has  shown  itself  extremely  effective  symp- 
tomatically  in  the  treatment  of  this  condition. 

As  is  well  known,  the  symptom-complex  of  angina  pectoris  occurs 
in  heart  disease  of  different  types,  and  consists  in  sudden  attacks  of 
precordial  pain  associated  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  depression, 
which  may  be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  marked  dyspnoea.  Pathol- 
ogists believe  that  it  is  probably  caused  by  a  sudden  interference 
with  the  blood  supply  of  some  portion  of  the  heart,  for,  at  the  autopsy 
of  such  cases,  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries,  causing  narrowing 
at  their  mouths  or  in  their  course^  is  often  found.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  assumed  that  the  chief  cause  of  these  attacks  is  a  diminished 
blood  flow  in  the  coronary  arteries  or  their  faulty  power  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  need  of  an  increased  blood  supply  to  the  heart  (Krehl) . 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  successful  results  of  the 
administration  of  a  drug  possessing  such  exquisite  vasodilating  actions. 

The  most  probable  supposition  concerning  the  method  by  which 
this  effect  is  produced  would  be  that  amyl  nitrite  possesses  special 
powers  of  dilating  the  coronary  arteries  by  action  on  the  vasomotor 
centres  controlling  these  vessels.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of 
their  central  innervation  does  not  permit  us  to  state  that  the  drug 
exerts  this  elective  action.  On  the  other  hand,  Loeb's  investigations 
have  proved  that  amyl  nitrite  may  dilate  the  coronary  vessels  by  a 
local  action  on  their  walls. 

Furthermore,  the  vasodilatation  produced  by  amyl  nitrite  may 
diminish  the  demands  made  on  the  heart  in  case  constriction  of 
vessels  in  other  regions  has  caused  a  relative  cardiac  insufficiency. 
Thus,  the  favorable  action  of  amyl  nitrite  in  angina  pectoris  may 
be  explained  quite  apart  from  any  direct  action  on  the  coronary 
circulation,  for  it  may  be  due  to  the  lessening  of  the  resistance  against 
which  the  heart  must  work,  resulting  from  the  immediate  vasodilata- 
tion which  follows  the  administration  of  this  drug.  In  cases  of 
stenocardia  the  efficiency  of  other  vasodilatating  drugs — for  example, 
alcohol — may  be  explained  in  a  similar  fashion.  [As  it  has  been 
shown  by  McKenzie  and  others  that  angina  pectoris  frequently 
occurs  without  any  evidence  of  general  vasoconstriction  and  in  the 
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presence  of  normal  blood-pressure,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that 
the  relief  which  it  so  often  gives  in  this  condition  is  a  result  of  its 
general  vasodilating  action. — Tb.] 

Amyl  nitrite  does  not  always  entirely  or  even  partially  relieve 
the  attacks  of  angina  pectoris,  nor  should  this  be  expected,  for  it 
would  appear  that  this  symptom-complex  often  results  from  different 
causes.  Consequently,  success  should  be  expected  to  result  from  its 
administration  only  when  extensive  vasoconstriction  is  the  exciting 
cause.    [  ?  See  above. — Tr.]     Its  eflSciency  is  most  readily  understood 


a.  Tense  pulse  (angina  pest),     b.  After  amyl  nitrite. 
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Tense  pulse  before  amyl  nitrite. 
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After  five  drops  of  amyl  nitrite  iPal). 
Fia.  36. 


in  those  forms  of  angina  described  by  Nothnagel  as  angina  pectoris 
vasomotoria,  in  which  **  pallor  and  numbness,  subjective  feeling  of 
cold,  and  objective  decrease  in  temperature  of  the  skin''  would  indi- 
cate that  the  tonic  contractions  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  inaugurate 
the  attack. 

The  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  a  few  drops  of  amyl  nitrite  appear 
extremely  rapidly,  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  often  last  an  extremely 
short  time,  but  frequently  the  temporary  vasodilatation  produced  is 
able  to  correct  the  pathological  conditions  for  a  considerable  period. 
Lauder-Brunion  thus  describes  a  case  in  which  he  first  used  amyl 
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nitrite.  **  Simultaneously  with  the  flushing  of  the  face  the  pain  disap- 
peared completely,  and  did  not  return  until  the  following  night. 
While  sometimes  the  pain  returned  after  about  five  minutes^  renewed 
inhalation  of  a  few  drops  caused  it  to  disappear  again,  and  this 
time  for  a  considerable  period."  At  the  same  time  with  the  relief 
of  the  attack,  the  cessation  of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  vessels 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  radial  pulse.  This  is  graphically  shown  in 
sphygmograms  taken  by  La/uder-Brunton, 

Amyl  nitrite  has  also  been  used  in  other  conditions  of  disease  in 
which  more  or  less  tonic  contraction  of  the  vessels — for  example,  of 
the  cerebral  vessels — ^has  been  assumed.  In  this  connection,  the  use 
of  amyl  nitrite  would  appear  rational  in  certain  types  of  migraine 
in  which  a  striking  pallor  of  the  face  indicates  vascular  constriction 
(hemicrania  sympathico-tonica) .  Quite  beyond  question  is  the  effect 
of  this  drug  on  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  splanchnic  vessels  when 
it  is  used  in  lead  colic,  the  abnormally  tense  and  retarded  pulse 
becoming,  at  least  temporarily,  quite  normal  (Pig.  37)  (Frank, 
Riegel) . 
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Fio.  37.— a,  pulse  during  lead  oolio;  b,  after  amyl  nitrite. 

The  various  nitrites  act  analogously  to  amyl  nitrite,  but  in  general 
produce  more  lasting  effects.  After  sodium  nitrite  (in  doses  of  0.03- 
0.06  eg.)  the  effect  is  produced  in  3-4  minutes,  reaches  its  maximum  in 
15-30  minutes,  and  lasts  about  IVo  hours  (Marshall,  M.  Hay). 

As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  action  of  sodium  nitrite  is  con- 
sidered to  be  less  certain,  while  larger  doses — e.g.,  0.5  gm. — ^produce 
toxic  effects. 

The  nitric  acid  esters  of  the  higher  alcohols  also  possess  a  pro- 
nounced nitrite  action.  Thus,  nitroglycerin,  in  the  very  small  amounts 
of  %-l  mg.,  produces  in  two  minutes  the  same  actions  on  the  vessels 
as  the  nitrite  salts.  This  similarity  in  the  effects  of  the  nitric  acid 
esters  with  those  of  the  nitrites  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  are 
changed  in  the  body  into  nitrites.  Nitroglycerin  possesses  the  advan- 
tage over  amyl  nitrite  in  that  its  effects  last  longer  (1^-3  hours) 
[see  above. — Tb.].  The  same  is  true  of  erythrol  tetranitrate  and 
other  similar  compounds.  It  is  stated  that  sodium  nitrate  in  larger 
doses  acts  similarly  to  the  nitrites  {M.  Hay),  perhaps  because  in  the 
body  it  is  partially  reduced  to  a  nitrite. 
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Caffeine  and  iheobromine  and  related  substances  dilate  the  vessels 
in  certain  regions  by  a  peripheral  action  on  the  vessel  walls.  On 
page  274  it  has  been  stated  that  caffeine,  by  its  action  on  the  vasomotor 
centres,  produces  an  opposite  (vasoconstricting)  effect,  which  affects 
especially  the  visceral  vessels  that  are  particularly  easily  influenced 
by  the  vasomotor  centres.  There  is  thus  an  antagonism  between 
its  central  vasoconstricting  action  and  its  direct  peripheral  vasodilat- 
ing action,  in  one  group  of  vessels  the  peripheral  action  predominating, 
and  in  another  the  central.  As  long  as  the  kidney  remains  under  the 
influence  of  the  vasomotor  centres,  as  a  general  rule  its  vessels  will 
be  constricted  by  caffeine  [?Te.],  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
according  to  the  varying  individual  susceptibility  of  the  vasomotor 
centres  to  the  action  of  the  drug.  On  the  other  hand,  caffeine  always 
acts  as  a  vasodilator  in  a  kidney  isolated  from  its  nervous  connec- 
tions. With  theobromine,  which  has  less  action  on  the  centres,  the 
vasodilating  action  on  the  renal  vessels  always  preponderates.  (See 
section  on  diuresis.) 

Next  to  the  renal  vessels  the  cerebral  arteries  are  especially 
affected  by  the  peripheral  action  of  caffeine.  Wiechowski  observed, 
during  the  action  of  caffeine,  not  only  an  increased  flow  through 
the  brain,  which  he  explained  as  the  passive  result  of  the  forcing  out 
of  the  blood  from  the  splanchnic  system,  but  also  a  direct  depression 
of  the  tone  of  the  intercranial  vessels.  The  curative  action  of 
caffeine  in  certain  types  of  headache  may  be  due  to  this  action  on 
the  cranial  circulation. 

Finally,  experiments  of  Hedbom  and  Loeh  indicate  that  caffeine 
distinctly  dilates  the  coronary  vessels  by  a  peripheral  action  on  the 
vessel  walls,  as  it  does  this  in  the  isolated  perfused  heart.  Theo- 
bromine acts  similarly,  and  this  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  theobromine  preparations  have  proven  so  satisfactory  in 
the  prophylaxis  of  anginal  attacks  [and  in  other  vascular  crises. — 
Tr.]  .  During  the  attacks,  however,  it  cannot  be  used,  as  its  absorption 
is  too  slow  to  relieve  promptly  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  vessels. 
The  prophylactic  employment  of  2.0-2.5  gm.  of  theobromine-sodium 
salicylate  prevents  or  moderates  these  attacks  in  unmistakable  fash- 
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ion,  as  has  been  evidenced  by  numerous  observations  made  since  it  was 
first  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Askanazy,  Theobromine  and 
the  closely  related  theocin  have  also  been  found  useful  in  the  prophy- 
laxis of  other  conditions  dependent  on  vascular  crises.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  the  depression  of  the  peripheral  tonus  of  the 
vessels  resulting  from  the  action  of  these  drugs  renders  them  less 
susceptible  to  the  occasionally  recurring  excitation  of  the  vasomotor 
centres  {Breuer). 

The  alkaloid  yohinibin  (p.  289)  also  dilates  certain  vascular  systems 
by  a  peripheral  action.  Its  nitrate,  vasotonin,  in  probably  superfluous 
combination  with  very  small  amounts  of  urethane,  has  been  recently 
recommended  for  subcutaneous  injection  in  the  treatment  of  angina 
pectoris  or  other  arteriosclerotic  disturbances  {Miiller  u.  FeUner, 
Staehelin). 
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CHAPTER  IX 
PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  RESPIRATION 

The  respiratory  system  of  mammals  consists  in  the  integral  por- 
tions of  the  respiratory  tract,  the  larynx,  bronchi,  and  lungs,  and  in 
the  muscles  which  control  them,  these  being,  in  part,  the  striated 
laryngeal,  intercostal,  and  diaphragmatic  muscles  and  the  unstriped 
muscles  of  the  bronchi.  The  respiratorj'  eschange  of  gases  in  the 
p^ilmonary  alveoli  depends  on  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  activity 
of  the  motor  mechanism  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  pulmonary  tissues, — i.e.,  on  the  mechanical  effects  of  the 
respiratory  movemente,  as  well  as  on  the  resistance  which  opposes 
the  movement  of  the  air  in  the  air-passages,  and  the  elastic  contraction 
and  relasation  of  the  alveoli. 

The  frequency,  extent,  and  power  of  the  movements  of  respiration 
are  directly  dependent  on  the  state  of  excitation  of  the  respiratory 
centres,  situated  in  the  medidla  and  spinal  cord,  which  are  stimulated 
directly  by  substances  present  in  the  blood  and  reflesly  through  cen- 
tripetal nerves,  especially  the  pulmonary  vagus,  the  trigeminus, 
and  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

Of  the  factors  which  inSuence  the  excitation  of  the  respiratorj' 
centre  through  the  blood,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  tension  are 
the  decisive  ones.  Abnormally  diminished  0,  tension  in  the  blood 
increases  the  frequency  and  depth  of  the  respiration,  causing,  as  a 
rule,  a  dyspnoea  of  a  predominatingly  inspiratory  type,  but  this 
occurs  only  when  the  Oj  content  of  the  inspired  air  has  sunk  to  10 
per  cent,  or  less  {Speck,  Loewy,  v.  Terray).  If  at  the  same  time 
the  tension  of  COj  is  verj'  low,  lack  of  O^  causes  ChejTie-Stokes  res- 
piration (Haldane  and  Douglas).  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
appearance  of  thia  phenomenon  in  high  altitudes  {Dnrig). 

Oxygen  Inhalations. — No  appreciable  effect  on  the  respiratory 
apparatus  or  on  the  consumption  of  Oj  and  the  total  metabolism 
results  from  an  increase  of  the  Oj  contents  of  the  air  respired,  even 
when  this  amounts  to  100  per  cent.  {Durig,  Kravs).  Except  in  CO 
poisoning  there  is  no  sufBeieat  scientific  proof  of  the  value  of  inhala- 
tions of  Oj,  although  these  have  recently  been  strongly  recommended 
by  clinicians  (McEemie  ct  al.). 

Most  observers,  however,  report  that  the  inhalation  of  O^  exerts  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  subjective  feelings  of  patients  suffering  with 
dyspncea  and  cyanosis, — at  any  rate,  as  long  as  the  inhalation  is 
continued.  Inasmuch  as  ha-moglobin  cannot  absorb  more  oxygen  from 
a  gas  mixture  rich  in  0,  than  from  the  air,  this  effect  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  greater  saturation  of  the  blood-coloring  matter  with 
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oxygen.  However,  the  plasma  can  absorb  more  oxygen  if  the  oxygen 
tension  of  the  inspired  air  is  higher  than  in  the  ordinary  air,  and 
thus  it  may  at  times  be  of  some  importance  to  increase  the  oxygen 
tension  in  the  inspired  air  (Durig),  for  plasma  saturated  with  oxygen 
to  an  abnormally  high  degree  may  raise  to  the  normal  the  oxygen 
tension  in  blood  which  is  unequally,  and  therefore  incompletely,  arte- 
rialized  on  account  of  the  existence,  here  and  there  in  the  lungs,  of 
pathological  conditions  interfering  with  the  gaseous  interchange  be- 
tween the  blood  and  the  air.  It  may  be  that,  as  a  result,  the  metabolic 
products  which  cause  dyspnoea  are  more  rapidly  oxidized,  and  that 
thus  the  restlessness  and  the  feeling  of  anxiety  due  to  the  dyspnoea 
may  be  relieved. 

If,  as  a  result  of  persistent  over-saturation  of  the  blood  with  CO, 
in  pulmonary  stasis  of  cardiac  origin,  or  as  a  result  of  ursemie  poison- 
ing, the  respiratory  centre  has  been  blunted  to  the  stimulation  pro- 
duced by  CO2,  an  insufficient  oxygen  supply  frequently,  in  spite  of 
high  CO2  tension  of  the  blood,  causes  a  condition  to  develop  which  is 
characterized  by  periodic  breathing,  the  patient  falling  asleep  during 
the  pauses  and  waking  suddenly  and  anxiously  when  the  respirations 
start  again.  In  such  conditions  inhalation  of  O2  can  often  bring  about 
regular  breathing  once  more  and  thus  give  marked  relief  (personal 
communication,  B.  Breuer) .  From  the  above,  the  sympt(Hnatic  effects 
of  the  inhalation  of  O2,  especially  those  obtained  as  long  as  the  inhala- 
tion continues,  may  be  explained  (see  also  Loewy  and  Zuntz), 

Effects  of  the  Carbon  Dioxtoe  Tension  of  the  Blood. — On 
the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  the  normal  CO2  tension  in  the  alveoli, 
and  consequently  also  in  the  tissues,  has  no  stimulating  effect  on  the 
respiration,  while  an  increase  of  the  CO2  tension,  even  a  very  slight 
one,  markedly  stimulates  respiration  {Jacquei),  Increased  CO2  ten- 
sion in  the  tissues  also  occurs  if  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  be  dimin- 
ished, a  condition  which  may  result  from  the  formation  of  add 
metabolic  products  during  hard  muscular  work  or  in  fever,  diabetes, 
many  poisonings,  etc.  {Geppert  and  Zuniz).  In  such  case  the  res- 
piration becomes  very  dyspnoeic.  It  is  enlightening  that  under  such 
conditions  the  free  administration  of  alkalies  may  quiet  and  regulate 
the  respiration. 

Effects  of  Body  Temperature. — ^Without  regard  to  its  chemical 
composition,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  also  exerts  an  influence  on 
the  frequency  and  depth  of  respiration,  increased  temperature  usually 
stimulating  {Fick  u.  Goldstein,  v.  Mertschinsky,  Fridericq,  B.  H. 
Kahn)  and  lowered  temperature  depressing  it.  Therefore,  all  agents 
which  warm  abnormally  cooled  blood — for  example,  warm  perfusions 
— or  which,  like  the  antipyretics,  cool  the  overheated  blood  of  fever 
will  aid  in  bringing  the  frequency  of  the  respirations  back  toward 
the  normal. 
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DIRECT  OR  CENTRAL  RESPIRATORY  STIMULANTS 

In  cases  of  severe  illness  or  poisoning,  deep  coma  not  infrequently 
develops,  the  breathing  becoming  progressively  slower  and  shallower 
and  finally  entirely  insufficient.  In  such  case  the  therapeutic  indica- 
tion is  to  stimulate  the  respiration, — i,e.,  to  excite  the  halting  mechan- 
ism to  sufficient  activity.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  direct  stimu- 
lation of  the  respiratory  centre. 

The  number  of  substances  which  directly  stimulate  this  centre  is 
very  large.  It  may  be  stated  that  all  very  volatile  poisons  stimulate 
the  respiration,  and  inasmuch  as  these  substances  are  excreted  in  the 
expired  air,  this  stimulation  of  the  respiration  is  a  reaction  of  the 
organism  readily  understood  from  the  teleologic  point  of  view.  Hy- 
drogen sulphide,  HON,  COg,  chloroform,  ether,  alcohol,  amyl  nitrite, 
and  many  others,  all  act  in  this  fashion,  but,  for  therapeutic  purposes, 
only  alcohol  and  ether  are  of  practical  importance  in  this  connection. 

Alcohol. — The  stimulating  effect  on  the  respiration  exerted  by 
small  amounts  of  strong  wines  has  long  been  known  clinically;  but 
the  question,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  a  reflex  effect  from 
the  stimulation  of  the  taste  and  smell  or  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  or  the  result  of  direct  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  cen- 
tres, has  been  responsible  for  numerous  investigations,  especially  on 
the  part  of  Binz  and  his  pupils. 

These  authors  have  been  able,  in  animal  experiments,  to  show  that  a 
persistent  increase  of  the  ventilation  volume — i.e.,  of  the  volume  of  air 
breathed  in  and  out  in  the  unit  of  time — ^resulted  from  the  administra- 
tion of  alcohol  irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  administered. 
This  occurred  even  after  intravenous  injection,  while,  when  the  alco- 
hol was  injected  toward  the  centre  into  the  carotid  artery,  the  effect 
was  produced  almost  instantaneously  (Wilmanns).    From  this  last- 
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mentioned  observation  it  is  permissible  to  deduce  a  direct  stimulating 
action  in  the  central  nervous  system.  Moreover,  as  alcohol,  unlike 
carbohydrates  and  fats,  cannot  be  stored  up,  but  is  promptly  com- 
busted, a  part  of  the  persistently  increased  respiration  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  larger  demand  for  Oj  and  the  greater  production  of  CO, 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  alcohol  (Henrijean,  Zuniz) .  As, 
however,  this  action  occurs  even  after  the  intravenous  administration 
of  very  small  doses,  whose  combustion  can  hardly  produce  such  effects, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  increased  respiration  must  be  sought  in  a  direct 
central  stimulation.  According  to  Binz,  the  ethers  present  in  wines 
also  possess  the  property  of  stimulating  the  respiratory  centres. 

Ether  may  be  administered  internally  either  pure  or  mixed  with 
alcohol  in  Hoffmann's  anodyne.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  ether  are 
also  very  efficient,  but  they  must  not  be  administered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  nerve-trunks.  [Administered  in  these  varying  fashions 
this  drug  strongly  stimulates  the  respiration  partly  reflexly  and  partly 
directly. — Te.] 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  volatile  substances,  the  respira- 
tory centre  is  stimulated  by  a  number  of  drugs  which  increase  the 
excitability  of  different  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  In 
this  connection,  particular  mention  should  be  made  of  strychnine, 
camphor,  caffeine,  cocaine,  atropine,  and  other  alkaloids  of  this  group, 
Idbeline,  apomorphine,*  and  the  two  alkaloids  contained  in  quebracho 
bark,  aspidospermine  and  quebrachine  {B,  WalUice).  For  practical 
purposes,  only  camphor,  caffeine,  and  atropine  need  be  considered. 
[Strychnine! — Tr.] 

The  stimulating  action  of  camphor  and  the  methods  of  its  adminis- 
tration have  already  been  discussed,  as  also  that  of  caffeine.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  other  substances,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  distillation  and  which  increase  the  frequency  of  respira- 
tion, are  contained  in  tea  and  coffee  (Heinz,  ArchangeUky) . 
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Ateopine. — The  central  stimulation  of  respiration  by  atropine 
was  demonstrated  long  ago  by  Bezold  and  has  been  confirmed  by 

*  Apomorphine  stimulates  the  respiratory  centres  even  after  the  vomiting 
centres  nave  been  paralyzed  in  narcosis  ( Hamack ) .     [It  later  depresses  them. — ^Tb.] 
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various  other  observers.  It  is  especially  usefully  and  clearly  devel- 
oped in  narcotic  poisonings, — for  example,  in  chloral  poisoning  {Huse- 
mann)  and  particularly  in  morphine  poisoning.  The  following  curve 
(Pig.  38),  reproduced  from  VoUmer,  shows  graphically  the  results 
obtained  in  an  investigation  of  the  antagonistic  action  of  morphine  and 
atropine  on  the  respiration. 

As  large  toxic  doses  of  atropine  may  themselves  depress  the  respira- 
tory centres,  the  desired  success  depends  evidently  on  the  skilful  and 
careful  use  of  atropine,  and  this  depressing  action  explains  the  failures 
observed  in  the  experiments  of  various  investigators  (Binz). 
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iNDmECT  REFLEX  STIMULATION  OF  THE  BESPIRATOBY  CENTRE  USUally 

produces  more  marked  effect  on  the  respiration  than  that  caused  by 
the  use  of  drugs.  Such  reflex  stimulation  may  be  induced  by  cuta- 
neous irritation  (seep.  341)  and  by  irritation  of  the  nerve-endings 
of  the  trigeminal  and  olfactory  nerve  in  the  nose,  induced  mechani- 
cally, as  by  tickling,  or  chemically,  as  by  ammonia  or  vinegar.  The 
widely  used  smelling  salts  contain  ammonium  carbonate  with  ethereal 
oils,  such  as  the  oil  of  lavender. 
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The  clinical  indicatioa  is  much  oftener  that  of  quieting  aad 
regulating  the  respiration  than  that  for  stimulation.  This  is  the  case 
where  a  directly  or  refleily  induced  dyspnoea,  spasmodic  respiratory 
movements,  or  distressing  cough  demand  relief,  in  which  conditions 
symptomatic  relief  may  be  obtained  by  dulling  the  sensibility  of  the 
respiratory  centres. 

This  property  of  dimini^ng  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory 
centres  is  possessed  by  all  so-called  narcotics, — i.e.,  by  all  substances 
which  depress  the  excdtability  of  the  central  nervous  ^^tem, — but 
the  various  narcotics  exhibit  marked  and  important  differences  in  this 
respect.  Although  all  the  amesthetics  and  hypnotics,  belonging  to 
the  lai^e  "alcohol  group,"  have  a  sedative  action  on  the  respiration, 
this  effect  results  only  from  more  or  less  toxic  doses,  which  appreciably 
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or  very  decidedly  blunt  the  consciousness,  the  sebsibility,  and  the 
reflex  excitability.  They  are  consequently  not  suitable  drugs  for  this 
indication.  [The  translator  most  emphatically  disagrees  with  this 
sweeping  statement,  for  he  believes  that  clinically  such  drugs  as 
chloral  and  other  commonly  used  hypnotics  may  frequently  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  for  this  indication  and  in  doses  which  produce 
only  moderate  hypnotic  effects.] 


On  the  other  hand,  the  narcotics  of  the  morphine  group  depress 
the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  a  very  specific  fashion, 
long  before,  or  without  at  all,  producing  other  sedative  effects. 

A.  Loewy  has  introduced,  as  a  very  useful  means  of  measuriiif;  the  excita- 
bility of  the  respiratory  centre,  the  readily  graded  stimulation  which  result* 
from  feiiiing  dilTereut  percentages  of  CO,  wlta  the  inspired  air.  In  man  th* 
expired  air  contains  about  3  per  cent,  of  COc    If  the  inspired  air  be  mixed  with 
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increased  quantities  of  CO,,  the  CO,  content  of  the  expired  air  rises  accordingly 
and  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  effective  COs  tension  in  the  blood.  It  has 
been  shown  also  that  as  the  percentage  of  COa  in  the  expired  air  rises  f  r(Hn  3  per 
cent,  to  about  7  per  cent,  the  respiratory  volume  increases  almost  exactly  pro- 
portionately, and  in  the  same  proportion  in  different  individuals  and  at  different 
times.  The  curves  in  Fig.  39,  reproduced  from  Loewy,  show  this  clearly. 
Apparently  with  higher  CO,  tension  a  summation  effect  from  different  unknown 
factors  develops,  for  the  ventilation  volume  increases  to  a  greater  extent  than 
corresponds  to  the  increase  of  COs  in  the  expired  air. 

Neither  natural  sleep  nor  that  induced  by  hypnotics,  such  as 
chloral  hydrate,  chloralamide,  amylene  hydrate,  markedly  influences 
the  reaction  curve,  but  this  is  decidedly  altered  by  morphine,  even 
in  small  doses  which  otherwise  produce  no  sedative  effects.  Under 
its  influence  the  respiratory  centre  becomes  less  excitable,  so  that  the 
CO,  in  the  inspired  air  must  be  increased  much  more  than  under 
normal  conditions  in  order  to  cause  the  usual  increase  in  respiration. 
The  sensibility  of  the  respiratory  centre  to  reflex  stimulation — such, 
for  example,  as  that  resulting  from  stimulation  of  the  sciatic — ^is  dimin- 
ished in  the  same  fashion  as  its  sensibility  to  COj. 

In  man,  after  very  small  doses  of  morphine  (3-10  mg.)  the  dimin- 
ished excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  expresses  itself  by  slowed 
and  deepened  breathing,  for  a  stronger  summation  of  the  stimuli 
(distention  of  the  lungs  and  the  CO2  tension  in  the  blood)  is  needed 
to  excite  the  rhythmic  respiratory  movements.  This  has  been  proven 
experimentally,  by  A,  Frdnkel,  who  observed  that  the  respirations  of 
rabbits  under  the  influence  of  morphine  occurred  less  frequently 
but  were  much  deeper. 


Effects  of  SmaU  Doses  of  Morphine  on  the  Respiratory  Volume 

of  the  RabhU* 


Time. 

No.  of  respira- 

C.c. of  air  re- 

C.c. of  air  in 

minutes 

tions  per  min. 

spired  per  min. 

each  respiration 

1 

68 

300 

4.4 

2 

64 

300 

4.6 

3 

68 

300 

4.7 

liv 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

64 

300 

5.7 

26 

60 

400 

6.6 

51 

52 

360 

6.9 

61 

50 

440 

8.8 

71 

56 

500 

8,9 

*  0.54  mg.  morphine  per  kilo  injected  subcutaneously. 

Under  certain  conditions,  morphine  may  thus  increase  the  ventila- 
tion in  the  lungs  beyond  the  normal,  for  during  each  respiration  only 
a  portion  of  the  alveolar  air  can  be  replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  and 
this  portion,  on  account  of  the  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  so-called 
** noxious  air-space"  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  must  be  considerably 
increased  by  a  deep  respiration  as  compared  to  the  amount  replaced 
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during  a  shallow  one.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  experiments  of 
Beach  and  Roder  (see  also  Loewy)  the  alveolar  air  was  found  to  con- 
tain 17  per  cent,  of  O2  and  2.7  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  when 
20  litres  of  air  were  respired  as  a  result  of  100  respirations  to  the 
minute.  When  the  respirations  were  deeper  and  slower,  the  same 
*' minute  volume"  was  respired  with  only  25  respirations  to  the  minute 
and  the  Oo  in  the  alveolar  air  was  found  to  be  present  in  the  propor- 
tions of  19.3  per  cent,  and  carbonic  acid  in  that  of  2  per  cent.  In 
these  figures  the  greater  ventilating  effect  of  deep  and  slow  breathing 
is  clearly  apparent. 

This  effect  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  the 
air  in  all  parts  of  the  lungs  is  not  the  same,  for  the  air  is  richest  in 
CO2  and  poorest  in  O2  in  the  alveoli  lying  at  the  periphery,  which 
expel  their  contents  only  during 'deep  breathing  and  more  especially 
during  forced  expiration.  For  this  reason  forced  expirations,  such  as 
occur  in  coughing  but  especially  during  sneezing  and  vomiting,  may 
exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  renewal  of  air  in  the  alveoli. 
Herein  may  lie  a  partial  explanation  of  the  benefit  of  the  nausea  and 
the  retching  movements,  which  the  so-called  nauseating  expectorants 
induce  (Dreser). 

From  such  slowed  and  deepened  and,  in  spite  thereof,  more  effi- 
cient respirations,  the  lungs  and  the  whole  respiratory  system  may 
experience  a  beneficial  relief,  and  there  may  result  a  saving  of  strength 
which  may  be  of  greatest  importance  in  enfeebled  patients,  who  have 
been  breathing  frequently  and  ineffectively, — as,  for  example,  cardiac 
cases  or  cases  with  high  fever.  By  regulating  and  improving  its 
efficiency,  morphine  does  about  the  same  for  the  respiration  as  digitalis 
does  for  a  diseased  and  insufficient  heart. 

Effects  on  Cough. — The  reflex  excitability  of  the  cough  centre, 
which  is  reflexly  stimulated  by  irritation  of  the  laryngeal  and  bron- 
chial mucous  membranes  and  perhaps  also  by  reflexes  from  other 
organs,  is  depressed  by  drugs  of  the  morphine  group  even  earlier 
and  more  readily  than  is  that  of  the  respiratory  centre  proper.  This 
fact  has  been  established  clinically  beyond  all  doubt,  although  experi- 
mental proof  of  it  is  still  lacking,  and  consequently  drugs  of  the  mor- 
phine group  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in  conditions  where  the 
indication  is  to  suppress  the  cough  reflex,  as  in  harassing  or  painful 
cough,  or  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  haemoptysis,  or  to  relieve  laryngeal 
inflammation  or  irritation,  which  is  constantly  aggravated  by 
coughing. 

Morphine  Derivatives. — ^Although  these  therapeutic  effects  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  morphine  in  proper  doses  (3-10  mg.  for  adults, 
correspondingly  smaller  doses  for  children),  still  its  other  effects,  such 
as  constipation  or,  in  nen'ously  susceptible  patients,  excitement,  as 
well  as  the  danger  of  opening  the  door  to  the  readily  acquired  habit  in 
chronic  sufferers,  such  as  tubercular  patients,  are  ample  reasons  for 
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of  the  thoracic  movements  by  pleuritic  pain,  intercostal  neuralgia,  etc., 
to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  air-passages,  or,  finally,  to  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Only  these  last  three  causes  may 
be  affected  by  medicinal  treatment. 

1.  Pain  may  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  thorax  on  one 
or  both  sides.  This  may  be  experimentally  demonstrated  in  animals 
or  in  man  by  applying  mild  irritants,  such  as  mustard  plasters  or 
tincture  of  iodine,  to  one  or  both  sides.  The  precordial  region  appears 
to  be  by  far  the  most  susceptible  portion  of  the  thorax,  and  particu- 
larly so  to  irritation  by  mustard  plasters  (L.  Mayer),  As  a  result 
of  such  irritation  the  breathing  becomes  shallower  and  slower,  espe- 
cially in  its  inspiratory  portion,  while  the  unirritated  side  compen- 
sates with  increased  movement.  Such  irritation  of  the  healthy  side 
may  be  occasionally  carried  out  for  therapeutic  purposes  in  order  to 
bring  about  freer  movement  of  a  lung  which  has  become  more  or  less 
inactive  as  a  result  of  pleuritic  adhesions  or  other  pathological 
processes. 

If  the  counterirritation  be  very  powerful, — as,  for  example,  that 
caused  by  the  thermocautery, — the  movements  of  the  side  where  the 
irritation  is  applied,  although  becoming  slower,  do  not  become  less 
extensive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  marked  deepening  of  inspiration 
occurs,  which  may  last  for  some  time  after  the  active  irritation  has 
ceased.  Similar  favorable  effects  of  slowing  and  deepening  of  the 
respiration  may  result  from  milder  counterirritation — ^by  tincture  of 
iodine — in  case  the  breathing  has  been  shallow  and  rapid  as  a  result 
of  spontaneous  pain,  such  as  that  occurring  in  pleurodynia,  for  such 
mild  irritations  have  some  local  ansBsthetic  action.  By  such  means  the 
respirations  of  the  patient  may  be  relieved  and  improved  (see  p.  34). 

In  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  drinking  or  gargling  with  emollients,  such  as 
althea  or  mucilage  of  acacia,  may  give  relief  by  their  effects  on  irritant 
reflexes. 

2.  Impairment  of  the  respiration  as  a  result  of  obstructions  in  the 
respiratory  tract  may  occur  as  a  result  of  an  inflammation,  on  account 
of  excessive  viscid  bronchial  secretion,  or  as  a  result  of  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  air-passages. 

Vasoconstricting  drugs  and  those  lessening  secretions  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  inflammatory  conditions  in  the  lungs  with 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  profuse  secretions.  The  best 
ones  to  use  are  volatile  substances  such  as  turpentine  and  other  vola- 
tile oils,  which  may  be  atomized  or  inhaled,  or,  especially  in  chronic 
conditions,  inhaled  in  steam.  Their  deodorizing  and  antiseptic  effects 
may  here  be  of  some  value  by  limiting  putrefaction.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  true  antiseptics,  such  as  balsam  of  Peru,  thymol, 
creosote,  etc.,  are  inhaled.  [It  has  always  appeared  questionable 
whether  such  substances  when  thus  used  actually  reach  the  inflamed 
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by  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  thus  may  bring  about  the 
secretion  of  an  increased  quantity  of  water  and  (as  occurs  whenever 
secretion  is  increased)  of  ^kaline  carbonates.  This  increased  alkalin- 
ity of  the  secretion  would  be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  its 
viscosity,  for  the  tenacity  of  the  mucus  is  diminished  as  its  alkalinity 
rises.  In  practice  some  of  these  salts  are  much  used  for  this  purpose. 
Among  these  are  sodium  chloride  (the  waters  of  Wiesbaden  and 
many  other  springs)  and  potassium  iodide  or  potassium  sulphocya- 
nide,  which  is  not  harmful  in  thyroid  disease.  (See  p.  400  for  dangers 
of  KI  in  thyroid  patients.) 

Ammonium  chloride  appears  to  be  still  better  for  this  purpose,  for, 
following  its  administration,  traces  of  ammonium  carbonate  are 
perhaps  formed  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  this  has  a 
special  power  of  liquefying  mucus  and  stimulating  the  ciliary  move- 
ments. Its  use  in  combination  with  soothing  licorice  preparations 
may  therefore  be  understood.  The  alkaline  carbonates  in  Ems  water 
and  many  other  mineral  waters  act  in  a  similar  fashion. 

NAUSEANT  EXPECTORANTS 

Besides  the  salts  mentioned,  emetic  drugs,  especially  apomorphine, 
ipecac,  and  antimony  salts,  produce  a  similar  stimulation  of  the  bron- 
chial secretions  when  they  are  given  in  small  non-emetic  doses  (see 
p.  179).  This  is  probably  a  symptom  of  the  first  stage  of  their  emetic 
action,  which  causes  the  striking  increase  of  secretions  which  accom- 
panies the  nausea  induced  by  larger  doses.  With  apomorphine  the 
action  is  a  direct  one,  with  ipecac,  antimony,^tc.,  a  reflex  one,  on  the 
centres  controlling  the  fliecretion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  glands, 
for  these  glands  are  affecled  readily,  and  often,  especially  in  children, 
even  more  readily  than  are  the  sweat-glands,  by  drugs  like  pilocarpine, 
which  are  specific  secretory  excitants. 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  with  more  pronounced  emetic  action  the 
vagus  innervation  controlling  emesis  is  excited,  it  may  be  that,  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  action,  this  vagus  stimulation  may  cause  the  peri- 
stalsis in  the  smaller  bronchi  to  become  more  active.  This  may  at 
least  be  considered  as  possible. 

Apomorphine  HYDROCHLORmE  in  corresponding  dosage  appears  to 
act  more  promptly  and  energetically  than  ipecac  or  antimony,  but  its 
action  seems  to  be  less  lasting.  It  may  be  given  several  times  daily 
to  adults  in  doses  of  2-10  mg.  Alkalies  should  be  avoided  when  this 
drug  is  prescribed. 

Ipecac  may  be  administered  in  various  forms  in  dosage  of  0.05 
to  0.2  gm.  to  adults  and  0.01-0.1  gm.  to  children.  It  is  often  combined 
with  opium  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a  harrassing  cough,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  combination  is  a  good  one,  for  presumably 
morphine  will  depress  the  bronchial  peristalsis  (Brodie  and  Dixon). 

Antimony  and  potassium  tartrate,  2-10  mg.  several  times  daily, 
may  irritate  a  susceptible  stomach  mucous  membrane.     This  is  not 
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[  likely  to  occur  if  the  sulphate  of  antimony  be  used,  for  this  prepara- 
I  tion  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  the  acid  gastric  juice 

changed  only  gradually  into  the  active  antimony  oxide  {see  Emetics) 
Senega  and  quillaja  bark  act  as  expectorants  in  a  fashion 
I   clearly  understood,  but  in  both  saponins  are  considered  to  be 

effective  constituent.     According  to  Benderson  and   Taylor,  sene^ 

produces  expectoration  reflexly  by  its  action  on  the  stomach,  as  do 

ipecac,  tartar  emetic,  and  ammonium  chloride. 

Bafontn  ia  a  name  given  to  a  large  number  of  non-nitrogenoua  subatanccs 
occurring  especially  in  the  bark  and  roots  of  numerous  plants.  The;'  are  charair- 
terized  by  their  gluooaidal  nature  and  by  tlieir  property  of  aiding  in  tlie  fonnation 
of  soapsuds,  and  are  mixtures  of  various  substances  wbich  are  cbieflj'  colloidal 
and  which  have  not  yet  been  chemically  defined  (quillaic  a*id,  sapotoxio,  aar- 
aaparin,  parillin,  etc.).  Aa  a  general  rule,  they  are  strongly  cytotoxic  and,  when 
injected  subcutaneously,  intensely  irritating.  When  injected  intravenously,  they 
cauae  homiolyats,  severe  intlammation,  enteritis  and  depression  of  the  central 
nervous  syatem.  The  epithelium  of  the  mucoua  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
eanat  is,  however,  very  rtsistcnt  to  saponin  and  completely  prevents  saponin 
poisoning,  as  it  does  not  permit  the  passage  of  altered  saponinn  into  the  blood. 

The  resistance  of  the  epitliellal  cells  to  saponin  has  been  especially  well 
demonatrated  by  Lhomm(^»  ohi>ervation  that  the  ciliary  movements  in  the  frog's 
(esophagus  were  not  disturbed  by  the  application  of  concentTntcd  solutions  of 
saponin,  even  in  the  course  of  hours.  The  only  effect  on  the  mucoua  membranes, 
therefore,  is  a,  alight  irritation  of  their  sensory  secretory  meclianiam.  Tickling 
and  increased  secretion  of  mucus  and  saliva  occur  trhen  these  substances  are 
taken  into  the  mouth  and  throat.  It  ia  not  known  whether  the  increase  of 
bronchial  secretion  is  due  to  reflex  action  produced  in  tliia  way  or  whether  it  is 
caused  by  an  increase  tendency  to  clear  the  throat  or  to  cough.  Calvfrt  found 
that  the  bronchial  secretions  were  inhibited  after  the  intravenous  injection  of 
saponin,  but  such  an  experiment  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  explain  the  therapeutic 
effect  of  saponin  taken  by  mouth,  for,  when  thus  administered,  it  does  not  pass 
into  the  blood. 

Theoretically  it  ia  of  interest  that  the  toxic  action  of  saponin  on  the  red 
blood-cells,  and  probably  also  on  other  animal  cells  {RanBom),  is  explained 
by  its  chemical  affinity  for  cholesterin.  the  constituent  of  the  cella  which  ia 
chemically  affected  by  the  saponins.  After  saturation  with  cholesterin,  saponin 
is  no  longer  toxic  to  the  red  blood-cells,  and  consequently  the  blood-plasma, 
which  normally  contains  a  certain  amount  of  cholesterin,  protects  the  red  cells 
against  a  limited  amount  of  saponin. 
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PARALYSIS  AND  SPASM  OF  THE  GLOTTIS 
Normal  functioning  of  the  glottis  is  necessary  for  normal  respira- 
tion.   In  paralysis  of  this  organ  a  valve-like  closure  of  the  vocal  cleft 
may  occur  during  inspiration,  while,  in  spasm  of  the  glottis,  it  is 
self-evident  that  closure  of  the  vocal  deft  will  prevent  both  inspira- 
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tion  and  expiration.  Except  opium  or  morphine,  which  as  a  rule 
relieve  spasm  in  catarrhal  laryngitis  or  croup,  we  know  of  no  pharma- 
cological agents  which  will  directly  affect  the  laryngeal  muscles  and 
which  are  able  to  relieve  their  spasmodic  contractions. 

BRONCHIAL  SPASM 

Another  obstruction  to  the  ventilation  of  the  lungs  may  result 
from  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  usually  associated  with  the 
so-called  asthma  nervosum,  which  probably  in  most  cases  is  due  to 
an  abnormally  increased  reflex  excitability  of  the  bronchial  vagus 
centre  {Brodie  and  Dixon).  This  reflex  may  be  excited  by  stimuli  in 
the  sensory  nerves  of  diseased  bronchial,  tracheal,  and  nasal  mucous 
membranes.  As  a  result  of  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  smaller 
bronchi,  the  lungs  become  abnormally  distended  or  inflated,  for  in 
inspiration  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  can  still  overcome  the 
increased  resistance,  but  in  extirpation  the  limited  elasticity  of  the 
lungs  and  the  pressure  of  the  expiratory  muscles  are  not  sufficient  to 
do  this.  Therefore  the  quantity  of  residual  air  must  increase  with 
each  respiration. 

TREATMENT  OF  ASTHMA 

Such  an  asthmatic  attack  may  be  relieved  either  by  blunting  the 
excitability  of  the  central  reflex  mechanism — ^for  example,  with  chloral 
hydrate  or  similar  drugs* — or  by  depression  of  the  vagus  nerve- 
endings  in  the  bronchial  muscles.  This  latter  effect  may  be  induced 
by  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform,  as  Brodie's  and  Dixon^s  experi- 
ments on  animals  clearly  showed,  but  this  has  not  been  therapeutically 
attempted  [?  Tr.].  Bronchial  spasm  may  often  be  satisfactorily 
relieved  by  drugs  having  the  specific  power  of  rendering  the  vagus 
nerve-endings — unfortunately,  not  only  in  the  lungs — ^unexcitable. 

The  alkaloids  op  the  atropine  group,  and  lobblinb,  which 
closely  resembles  nicotine  in  its  actions  {Edmunds),  are  the  best  of 
these.  According  to  Brodie  and  Dixon,  the  action  of  atropine  is  more 
lasting  than  that  of  lobeline. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  stramonium  leaves,  belUt- 
donna,  hyoscyamus,  and  lobelia  have  been  recommended  as  remedies 
for  various  spasmodic  affections,  and  especially  for  bronchial  asthma. 
Extracts  of  these  drugs  and  the  smoke  of  their  smouldering  leaves 
or  the  salts  of  atropine  have  all  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  If 
asthma  cigarettes  exert  any  curative  action,  it  must  be  due  to  the 
small  quantities  of  atropine  salts  f  which  are  carried  along  mechani- 
cally in  the  inhaled  smoke  and  thus  reach  the  pharynx  and  lungs 
(Hirn  u,  Netolitzky). 

*Urethan  is  stated  by  Brodie  and  Dixon  (loc.  dt.)  to  relax  the  bronchial 
muscles  by  a  direct  action  on  them.  If  this  be  correct,  the  drug  should  be  a 
useful  asthma  remedy,  for  its  hypnotic  action  is  comparatively  slight. 

t  According  to  Oiinthery  the  smoke  of  a  cigarette  containing  4.0  gm.  of 
Biramonium  leaves  contains  0.4  mg.  of  atropine. 
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Atropine  (1/20-1^  mg.  several  times  a  day),  which  is  contained 
in  the  first  three  drugs  mentioned  and  its  congeners  (see  Atropine 
group,  p.  154),  as  also  lobeline,  from  Lobelia  inflata  (Indian  tobacco), 
possess  the  physiological  property  of  depressing  the  motor  nerve- 
endings  of  the  vagus  in  the  lungs,  so  that  the  bronchial  muscles  relax 
and  the  dilated  bronchi  no  longer  present  an  abnormal  resistance  to 
the  expired  air.  As  at  the  same  time  these  drugs  stimulate  the  respira- 
tory centre  (Dreser),  a  marked  improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
respiration  follow  their  administration. 

In  addition,  excessive  bronchial  secretion,  which  often  plays  a 
part  in  exciting  attacks  of  asthma,  is  lessened  by  these  drugs.  When, 
however,  sudden  vasomotor  disturbances,  such  as  congestion  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membranes,  are  responsible  for  the  attack, — as,  for 
example,  in  the  asthma  of  hay  fever, — ^these  drugs,  as  may  be  well 
understood,  are  without  effect.  [As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  asthma  in 
bay  fever  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial 
muscles,  which  may  be  secondarily  caused,  and  clinical  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  marked  relief  is  often  obtained  by  the  use  of 
atropine  or  similar  drugs  in  asthma  of  this  type. — Tr.] 

It  is  claimed  that  opiimi  smoking  and  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke 
from  smouldering  paper  impregnated  with  saltpetre  are  of  value  in 
bronchial  asthma.  Such  smoke  contains  varying  quantities  of  car- 
bonates and  nitrites  in  addition  to  the  usual  gases  present  in  smoke. 
Under  some  conditions  a  favorable  influence  may  be  expected  from 
the  nitrites,  but  this  will  hardly  be  the  case  in  bronchial  asthma, 
the  condition  now  mv^er  discussion.  TJjis  will  be  more  likely  to 
occur  in  angina  pectora,  which  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  bronchial 
asthma.  [Here  again  clinical  experience  is  not  altogether  in  accord 
with  the  opinion  of  the  author.  The  translator  is  confident  that  he 
has  occasionally,  though  rarely,  seen  unmistakable  relief  secured  by 
the  use  of  nitrites  in  cases  of  undoubted  bronchial  asthma. — Tr.] 

[Epinephbin. — The  marked  relief  following  the  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  epinephrin  (0.5-0.7  mg.)  in  asthma  is  so  striking  and  well 
known  that  it  should  be  mentioned  here.  Plethysmographic  experi- 
ments, completed  in  1911  in  the  laboratory  of  H.  Meyer,  demonstrate 
that  this  drug  causes  an  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings 
here  just  as  in  other  organs  (see  p.  141)  and  produces  a  relaxation  of 
the  bronchial  muscles.  A  number  of  blood-pressure  observations  made 
on  such  patients,  by  the  translator  and  by  /.  /.  Lemann,  have  shown 
that  the  relief  of  the  asthmatic  attack  following  the  injection  of 
epinephrin  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  any  rise  in  the  blood- 
pressure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  blood-pressure  occasionally  rises, 
but  more  often  remains  constant  or  falls.  The  fall  in  blood-pressure, 
when  it  does  occur,  is  apparently  due  to  the  relief  of  the  dyspnoea 
and  cyanosis.  It  has  been  claimed  by  various  authors  that  the  oral 
administration  of  epinephrin  also  affords  relief  in  asthma.  The  trans- 
lator from  his  own  experience  can,  however,  report  only  failures  to 
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confirm  these  statements.  In  a  number  of  eases,  after  oral  adminis- 
tration had  failed  to  give  any  relief,  the  subcutaneous  administration 
promptly  stopped  the  attack.  Unfortunately,  in  several  of  the  author's 
cases,  after  frequent  repetition  of  the  administration  during  a  num- 
ber of  months,  the  treatment  became  ineffectual. — Tb.] 

[Iodides. — ^No  discussion  of  the  pharmacology  of  asthma  or  bronchial  spasm 
is  complete  which  does  not  include  some  consideration  of  the  action  of  iodides 
in  these  conditions.  Clinical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  in  a  lai^  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  true  bronchial  asthma  the  daily  ingestion  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains  of  iodide  of  potash  results  in  a  more  or  less  pronounced  and  unmistakably 
beneficial  effect  on  the  frequency  of  the  attacks.  While  some  of  this  benefit 
might  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the  expectorant  action  of  the  iodide  (see 
p.  343),  there  is  another  probable  explanation  of  it  which,  as  far  as  the 
translator  has  been  able  to  learn,  has  not  yet  been  suggested.  As  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  (p.  354  ff.)  the  thyroid  gland  exerts  an  active  effect  on  the  sympathetic 
system,  perhaps  in  the  sense  that  it  acts  as  a  hormone  on  the  chromaffinnic 
organs.  Further,  it  is  established  that,  at  any  rate  under  many  conditions,  the 
administration  of  the  iodides  causes  an  increase  in  the  functional  activity  of 
the  thyroid.  Consequently  it  appears  at  least  plausible  tiiat  the  favorable  effects 
of  the  regular  ingestion  of  iodides  are  to  be  attributed  to  an  increased  sympa- 
thetic tone  brought  about  through  increase  of  thyroid  fimction.  Otherwise  ex- 
pressed it  might  be  stated  that  the  daily  use  of  iodides  may  in  this  respect  have 
similar  effects  to  the  constant  administration  of  minimal  doses  of  epinephrin, 
which  we  have  just  seen  is  a  most  efficient  means  of  relieving  the  condition  of 
bronchial  spasm.  A  further  pharmacological  deduction  would  be  that  possibly 
the  administration  of  thyroid  substance  would  be  a  more  direct  way  of  attaining 
this  end. — ^Tb.1 
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3.  Disturbance  in  the  circulation  in  the  lungs,  such  as  stasis  re- 
sulting from  cardiac  insuflSciency,  may  markedly  interfere  with  the 
respiration  and  cause  dyspnoea.  The  blood  accumulating  in  the 
puhnonary  capillaries  distends  them  and  causes  rigidity  of  the  lungs 
(v.  Bosch's  "Lungenstarre"),  the  power  of  excursion  of  the  lungs 
being  diminished  so  that  the  renewal  of  air  is  seriously  interfered 
with.  The  increased  CO2  tension  in  the  blood-vessels  resulting  from 
this  condition,  then  in  its  turn  causes  subjective  dyspncea  with  violent 
but  ineffectual  attempts  to  breathe.  In  cases  of  cardiac  insu£Sciency 
the  respiratory  disturbances  may  be  relieved  by  the  relief  of  the 
disturbances  of  compensation  resulting  from  the  administration  of 
drugs  of  the  digitalis  group. 

The  acute  dyspnoea  of  exertion,  such  as  occurs  with  healthy 
hearts  after  running,  mountain  climbing,  etc.,  may  be  prevented 
by  small  doses  of  caffeine,  0.25  gm.,  taken  about  two  hours  before- 
hand (Parisot). 
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CHAPTER  X 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  RENAL  FIWCTION 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  DIURESIS 

The  renal  secretion  of  the  healthy  mammal  is  an  albiuni 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  products  of  metabolism  and  * 
stances  which  after  penetrating  into  the  body  are  not  utili 
retained  but  simply  pass  through  it. 

AvAmABLE  Water  Necessary  for  the  Secretion  op  Urini 
first  condition  necessary  for  the  formation  and  excretion  of  urii 
presence  of  available  water, — i.e,,  water  which  may  be  given  up 
blood.  As  the  normal  water  content  of  the  blood  is  retaini 
great  tenacity,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  certain,  althougl 
excess  of  water  in  the  blood,  a  temporary  hydremia,  if  the  gi 
of  water — i,e.,  diuresis — is  to  occur. 

In  the  blood-plasma  the  water  is  combined  with  its  dissolved  cr; 
and  with  colloids  (proteids)  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  of  the  "Qc 
water,  i,e,,  intramolecularly  imbibed  water,  in  a  gel  or  jelly.  Just 
jelly,  a  certain  portion  of  the  *'  Quellungs  "  water  of  the  blood  may  t 
squeezed  out  by  pressure.  As,  however,  the  concentration  of  the  proteid 
the  tenacity  of  the  combination  between  the  water  and  the  proteid,  tt 
lungs  **  pressure,  rapidly  rises,  and  very  quickly  becomes  so  great  that 
highest  pressure  possibly  available  in  the  kidney  can  squeeze  no  wat 
the  blood.  Superfluous  water,  introduced  with  food  or  entering  the  b1 
the  various  cavities  of  the  body  and  from  the  tissues,  is  under  ordinary  < 
readily  excreted.  In  case  these  sources  fail  to  supply  extra  water,  a  v 
portion  of  the  water  normally  present  in  the  blood  may  be  excreted 
kidneys  can  under  no  conditions  excrete  what  remains. 

Importance  of  Sufficient  Blood-pressure. — ^It  may  be  co: 
as  established  that  the  water  of  the  urine  is  excreted  chiefl; 
vascular  loops  of  the  glomeruli.  For  this  to  occur,  the  blood- 
in  them  must  be  suflScient  to  overcome  not  only  the  hydrosta 
sure  in  the  urinif  erous  tubules  and  ureters,  but  also  the  com 
between  the  water  and  the  dissolved  colloids,  the  ''Quellung 
sure,  of  the  blood-plasma.  Under  normal  conditions,  acco: 
Starling,  this  equals  about  30  mm.  Hg,  and,  as  a  matter 
urinary  secretion  usually  ceases  when  the  blood-pressure  fa 
below  40  mm.,  and,  within  physiological  limits,  increases  aln 
portionately  with  the  rising  blood-pressure  (GoU),     (See  Fi{ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  is  artificially  made  i 
hydremic,  its  ''Quellungs"  pressure  becomes  low  or  pr 
zero.  This  occurs,  for  example,  during  the  continuou 
venous  infusion  of  isotonic  sodium  chloride  solution,  an< 
these  conditions  water  may  be  secreted  in  the  urine  with  a 
348 
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blood-pressure,  which  is  just  sufSeient  to  maintain  the  blood  flow 
{Gotilieb  u.  Magnus),  The  process  is  therefore  fundameHiaUy  com' 
parable  to  a  fUiratian  or  a  transudation, 

THEORY  OF  URINARY  SECRETTOX 

This  concepti<m  forms  the  essential  portioii  of  Ludwig's  theoiy  of  urinaxy 
excretion,  and  was  first  deduced  by  Botcmam  from  anatomical  facts  and  later  by 
Ludwig  from  the  aboTe-mentioned  experimental  data.  According  to  it,  in  the 
glomemli  there  is  expressed  from  the  blood  a  ^  oolloid-f ree  "  filtrate  containing 
water  and  dissolved  crystalloids  such  as  urea,  salts,  etc.  As  this  passes  down 
through  the  uriniferoos  tubules  it  undergoes  a  concentration,  the  water  being 
reabsorbed  into  the  blood  by  osmotic  action,  whidi  flows  from  the  glomeruli  to 
the  thidc  network  of  capillaries  surrounding  the  tubules. 

On  account  of  a  number  of  objections,  Heidenheim  has  offered,  as  a  substi- 
tute to  this  essentially  mechanical  conception,  the  so-called  secretion  theory, 
according  to  which  the  water  is  not  expressed  from  the  blood  as  a  result  of  pres- 
sure, but  is  secreted  by  a  specific  cell  activity,  while  the  solid  constituents  are 
actively  secreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  eeeretion  of  other  true  glandular  epithelium 
occurs. 
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Fig.  40. — FS^vasus  stimoUtion;  F^venesection;  /""infiinon  of  blood;  enclosure,  and 
O^openizuE  of  the  carotid  and  crural  arteries.  Urinary  excretion  in  dog  under  varying  blood- 
preflflure  (miO)- 

Heidenheim's  conception  provides  without  dijficulty  for  all  the  phenomena 
observed  in  normal  and  altered  renal  secretion,  explaining  everything  by  an 
adaptation  of  the  kidney  to  the  needs  of  the  organism.  It  renounces,  nowever, 
any  attempt  to  analyze  the  process,  and  especially  any  attempt  to  differentiate  the 
influence  which  may  be  exerted  on  the  excretion  of  urine  by  varying  physiological 
or  pathological  conditions.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  effect  of  diuretics,  such  as 
the  salts,  calomel,  caffeine,  etc. 

The  functional  processes  of  all  other  glands  of  the  body  are  independent  of 
direct  physical  and  of  almost  all  chemical  influences.  They  are  specific  processes, 
directly  or  reflexly  imder  nervous  control,  and  may  be  analyzed  chiefly  in  respect 
to  their  dependence  on  nervous  control.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  of  no 
specific  innervation  for  the  kidney,  but  we  do  know  that  there  are  certain  physical 
factors,  dependent  on  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  on  its  circulation  through 
tiie  kidneys,  which  are  of  decisive  importance  for  its  activity. 

However,  tlie  investigations  of  the  last  decade  have  clearly  shown 
that  the  formation  of  the  urine  cannot  yet  be  completely  or  even  in 
greater  part  explained  physicochemicdlly. 
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It  wUl  therefore  be  our  task  to  find  aut  how  far  we  may  foUow,  or 
recognize  as  possibly  effective,  the  influence  of  physical^hemical  fac- 
tors on  the  secretion  of  urine  under  abnormal  conditions  {for  example, 
alteration  of  the  renal  circulation) y  and  especially  on  the  alterations 
of  function  resulting  from  the  action  of  pharmacological  agents,  and 
to  learn  how  far  on  the  other  side  we  must  assume  specific  secretory 
processes  which  are  not  susceptible  to  furtlier  analysis. 

The  Importance  of  the  Amount  of  Blood  Flowing  through  the 
Kidney. — If  the  blood  flows  slowly  through  the  glomerular  vessels  (on 
account  of  low  pressure  or  decided  resistance),  or  should  it  stagnate 
there, — as,  for  example,  when  the  renal  veins  are  ligated, — ^the  secre- 
tion of  urine  ceases,  even  though,  in  the  later  case,  the  pressure  in  the 
glomerular  loops  must  rise  to  its  maximum.  This  fact  was  especially 
brought  forward  by  Eeidenheim  as  an  objection  to  the  theory  of 
pressure  filtration  and  advanced  as  an  argument  for  the  correctness 
of  the  secretory  theory.  However,  the  filtration  theory  demands,  be- 
sides an  adequate  blood-pressure,  that  the  blood  flow  in  these  vessels 
shall  be  rapid  enough  to  supply  to  them  constantly  fresh  blood  in 
sufScient  quantities,  for  otherwise  the  blood,  stagnating  in  the  glome- 
ruliy  must,  on  account  of  loss  of  its  available  water,  necessarily  in- 
stantly become  so  concentrated  that  its  '*Quellungs"  pressure  will 
rise  so  high  that,  even  under  any  attainable  blood-pressure,  no  appre- 
ciable amounts  of  water  may  be  expressed,  and  the  secretion  of  urine 
must  therefore  cease.  Diuresis,  therefore,  under  all  conditions  de- 
mands an  adequately  rapid  changing  of  the  blood  in  the  glomerular 
vessels, — i.e.,  an  adequate  circulation  of  blood  through  the  kidneys. 
It  is  apparent  that  this  factor  is  of  even  greater  moment  for  diuresis 
than  is  the  blood-pressure. 

Excretion  of  Urea,  NaCl,  etc.,  in  the  Olomeruli. — ^Most  of  the 
crystalloids  dissolved  in  free  form  in  the  blood  do  not  cause  any 
appreciable  osmotic  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  urinary  fluid 
through  the  walls  of  the  glomeruler  loops  (see  p.  384  ff.),  and  therefore 
do  not  hinder  the  excretion  of  water.  On  the  contrary,  diuresis 
generally  increases  when  lai^er  amounts  of  these  substances  are  con- 
tained in  the  blood  (Tamman).  From  this  it  is  necessarily  deduced 
that  these  substances  are  excreted  in  the  glomeruli  together  with,  and 
at  the  same  time  as,  the  water  {Hermann,  Treskin,  Richet,  Loewi, 
Magnus) .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  excretion  rises  and  falls  almost 
proportionately  with  the  amounts  of  water  excreted,  they  being  appa- 
rently swept  along  with  it. 

Pathological  Retention  of  Salts. — However,  what  has  been  said 
above  is  subject  to  an  important  limitation,  for  in  experiments  on 
aniTTiala  it  has  often  been  observed  that,  in  long-continued  experiments 
in  which  intravenous  saline  infusion  has  been  given  to  cause  diuresis, 
the  diuresis  after  a  time  diminishes  and  the  kidney  retains  more  and 
more,  not  only  of  the  water  but  also  of  the  sodium  chloride  infused. 
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Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  in  certain  pathological  conditions  in 
man,  chlorides  are  very  sparingly  excreted,  and  that  the  administration 
of  salt,  instead  of  increasing  diuresis  as  it  does  normally,  actually 
decreases  it  {Widal  and  J  aval,  Chruner,  Schlayer,  Eadinger  and 
Takayasen,  and  a  review  in  v.  Noorden's  Pathology  of  Metabolism, 
vol.  1). 

Impaired  Permeability  of  the  Olomerulus. — In  order  to  understand 
this  phenomenon  we  must,  in  our  consideration  of  the  filtration  theory, 
add  to  it  the  almost  self-evident  premise  that  the  permeability  of  the 
living  filter  membrane  in  the  glomeruli  for  free  crystalloids  or  ions  is 
neither  unchangeable  nor  without  limitation,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  size  of  the  hypothetical  pores  changes  under  different  nervous, 
mechanical,  or  direct  chemical  influences,  and  that  therefore  many 
substances  in  solution  can  pass  through  them,  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  readily  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 

It  is  weU  known  that  the  permeability  of  this  membrane  for  proteid  is  subject 
to  variations.  Under  normal  conditions  proteid  does  not  pass  through  the  human 
kidney  in  appreciable  amounts,  but  under  certain  conditions  very  slight  changes 
in  the  circulation  are  sufficient  to  render  the  glomeruli  permeable  to  albumen. 
This  occurs,  for  example,  in  orthostatic  albuminuria  (Jehle).  Moreover,  experi- 
mental analogies  for  the  variable  permeability  of  filters  are  not  lacking.  For 
example,  filters  impregnated  with  gelatin  are*  rendered  more  or  less  permeable 
for  different  substances,  according  to  the  gelatin  concentrations  used  {Bechhold) . 

Secretion  by  the  Tubular  Epithelium. — ^While  the  excretion  of 
many  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  urine  in  general  occurs  as  a 
result  of  physical  phenomena,  it  is  known  that  the  secretion  of  some 
other  substances,  among  them  uric  acid  and  m^ny  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals,  occurs  in  a  different  fashion  and  does  not  appear  to  stand 
in  any  recognizable  relationship  with  the  amounts  of  urine  excreted. 
Apparently  they  are  excreted  by  the  functional  activity  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  tubules.  Their  secretion  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  due  to  a  secretory  activity  incapable  of  closer  analysis,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  secretions  in  other  true  glands. 

Concentration  of  the  Glomerular  Filtrate. — The  urine  flowing  from 
the  kidney  is  usually  more  concentrated  than  a  true  filtrate  from 
the  glomeruli  could  possibly  be.  This  higher  concentration  is,  how- 
ever, readily  comprehensible  if  in  the  secretory  theory  it  is  premised 
that  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine,  including  urea  and  the  salts, 
are  secreted  by  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  mixed  in  with  the  dilute 
glomerular  filtrate.  As  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  this  secretion 
is  constantly  changing  with  the  needs  of  the  organism  and  the  momen- 
tary condition  of  the  secreting  cell%  a  varying  composition  of  the 
urine  is  to  be  expected.  As,  however,  as  was  mentioned  above,  the 
crystalloids  appear  in  the  urine  in  quantities  nearly  proportional  to 
the  amounts  of  water,  and  as  their  excretion  by  physical  means  (such 
as  filtration  or  transudation  in  the  glomeruli)  may  be  considered  as 
established,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  the  occurrence  of  an 
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additional  secretion  of  the  same  crj-stalloids  by  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  tubules  in  order  to  bring  about  the  final  concentration.  This  com- 
plicated hypothesis  need,  however,  not  be  adopted  if  it  be  assimied 
that  the  concentration  of  the  urine  is  brought  about  by  a  reabsorption 
of  water,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  large  intestine 
during  the  concentration  of  its  liquid  contents. 

In  the  human  alimentary  canal  about  4000  c.p.  of  water  are  secreted  in  every 
24  houFB,  and  of  tliia  about  3900  c.o.  arp  rpahsorbed.  In  order  to  secrete  about 
30  gm.  of  urea  in  24  hours,  50  litres  of  fluid  rrniBt  be  filtered  in  the  glomeruli 
from  blood  contaiDing  about  O.U  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  of  this  about  4S  litres  must 
be  reabsorbed  in  tile  long,  ainuous  course  of  the  uriniferoua  tubules.  Between 
500  and  GOO  litres  of  blood  How  through  the  kidneys  in  24  hours,  of  which  about 
one-tenth  would  have  to  be  expressed  as  a  filtrate  to  )«itisfy  the  Ludwig  hypothesis. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  such  an  assumption.  On  the  contrary,  the 
appreciably  narrower  lumen  of  the  vas  deferens  ua  compared  with  tliat  of  the 
vas  alferens  ma.v  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Quid  of  the  blood-plasma  entering  the  glomerulus  is  removed  in  some  fashion, — 
in  other  words,  is  excreted. 

Selective  Reabsorption. — The  reabsorption  of  water  in  the  tubules 
cannot  be  explained  physicoehemically  any  more  than  that  of  certain 
of  its  crystalloid  constituents.  However,  niunerous  earlier  investiga- 
tions "  rendered  it  probable,  while  the  moat  recent  obser\'atioaa 
(Nishi)  have  certainly  proven  that  the  tubules  are  able  to  absorb  not 
only  water  but  also  dissolved  substances,  especially  the  readily  dif- 
fusible crystalloids. 

The  normal  urine  ot  rabbits  and  dogs  contains  no  recognizable  amounts  of 
sugar.  In  accordance  with  this.  Nishi  found  that  normally  the  medullary  portions 
of  the  kidney  contained  no  sugar,  while  it  was  constantly  present  in  the  cortical 
portion,  but,  if  in  any  fashion  glycosuria,  were  induced,  sugar  was  found  in  the 
medullary  portions.  Inasmuch  as  the  minimal  amounts  of  sugar  contained  in 
the  blood  could  not  influence  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  sugar  present 
in  kidneys  from  which  the  blood  had  been  thoroughly  removed,  these  observations 
permit  tlie  conclusion  that  sugar  is  excreted  in  the  cortex,  but  that  under  normal 
conditions  it  disappears  again  in  the  medulla  and  that  It  Is  reabsorbed  there. 
Only  when  larger  amounts  are  excreted  in  the  glomeruli  and  when  the  reabsorp- 
tion is  hicomplete  does  sugar  appear  in  the  urine   (PoUak). 

Combined  Effect  op  Fo^tration,  SecrH^ion,  and  Re.vbsorption.— 
In  BJiy  case  it  may  be  maintained  that,  generally  speaking,  the  extent 
of  the  filtration  taking  place  in  the  glomeruli  determines  the  total 
quantity  of  the  urine  secreted,  while  the  momentary  composition  of 
the  urine  is  determined  by  a  selective  secretion  or  reabsorption  in  the 
tubules. 

Secretion  of  Wafer  by  the  Tubules. — In  addition  to  this  power  of 
free  absorption,  the  tubules  probably  also  possess  the  faculty  of  excret- 
ing water  under  some  conditions  and  adding  this  to  the  glomerular 
filtrate.  This  would  appear  to  be  analagous  to  the  behavior  of  the 
sweat-glands,  which  also  excrete  almost  pure  water  in  amounts  which 
vary  according  to  their  blood  supply  and  the  water  content  of  the 
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blood.  The  secretion  of  a  very  dilute  urine,  the  osmotic  concentration 
of  which  does  not  equal  that  of  the  blood,  which  is  observed  after  free 
drinking  of  water,  in  diabetes  insipidus,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  explained 
on  any  other  assumption  (Frey).  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  certain  antagonism  in  the  behavior  of  the  capillary 
system  of  the  glomeruli,  which  is  supplied  by  the  vasa  afferentia 
of  the  renal  artery,  and  the  capillary  system  of  the  tubules,  which 
receive  their  supply  from  the  vasa  efferentia  and  the  arteriole  rectae. 
If  the  vasa  afferentia  dilate,  the  vasa  efferentia,  and  perhaps  also  the 
arteriole  rectae,  contract.  Thus  the  pressure  and  flow  in  the  glome- 
ruli are  increased  while  in  the  tubular  capillaries  they  are  relatively 
diminished,  and  vice  versa.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  such  varia- 
ble conditions,  filtration  in  the  glomeruli  or  secretion  in  the  tubuli 
may  preponderate  (see  Fig.  41). 

It  is  self-evident  that  both  of  these  vascular  systems  are,  like  all 
other  blood-vessels,  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
we  have  little  exact  knowledge  of  this  mechanism.  The  oncometric 
determination  of  the  volume  of  the  kidney  serves  as  a  means  of  esti- 
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mating  the  blood  flow  through  it,  if  the  outflow  of  venous  blood 
and  of  urine  be  unhindered.  Further,  the  color  of  the  venous  blood 
allows  an  approximate  estimation,  for  with  increased  blood  flow  the 
blood  appears  light  red  through  the  wall  of  the  vein,  while  with  dimin- 
ished blood  flow  the  blood  appears  darker. 

According  to  Tigeratedt^  daring  moderate  diuresis  blood  amounting  to  80 
per  cent,  of  the  kidney  weight  flows  through  it  in  one  minute;  with  greater 
diuresis  as  much  as  140  per  cent.  If  both  kidneys  weigh  300  gm.,  ^is  would 
amount  in  man  to  345-600  kg.  in  24  hours. 
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FACTORS  CONTROLLING  DIURESIS 

These  factors  mentioned  as  being  of  moment  for  diuresis, — namely, 

Hydraemia,  with  its  influence  on  ''Quellungs"  pressure  and  the 
osmotic  tension  of  the  blood ; 

Blood-pressure  and  rapidity  of  the  blood  flow  in  the  renal 
vessels ; 

Reabsorption  and  secretion  in  the  tubules,  may  be  pharmaco- 
logically influenced  at  times  in  common  and,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not 
depend  upon  one  another,  at  times  separately. 

Alteration  of  the  Water  Content  of  the  Blood 

1.  Hydraemia  necessarily  results  from  drinking  liquids  or  eating 
food  containing  much  water.  The  water  which  is  drunk  dilutes  the 
blood  to  a  moderate  degree  (Buntzen)  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine  in 
the  course  of  6-7  hours  {Falck) ,  and,  as  water  containing  carbonic  acid 
is  absorbed  more  quickly  (see  p.  173) ,  it  is  excreted  more  rapidly.  After 
this  has  occurred  the  amount  of  water  in  the  body  remains  the  same  as 
it  was  previously,  for  diuresis,  thus  stimulated,  results  only  in  a 
washing  out  of  the  body  and  a  dilution  of  the  urine.  Such  dilution 
of  the  blood  may  be  beneficial  in  chronic  poisonings  and  in  conditions 
of  abnormal  metabolism,  while  increased  diuresis  may  be  useful  in 
disease  of  the  urinary  tract,  such  as  pyelonephritis,  cystitis,  or  uratic 
concretions. 

It  is  clear  that  the  same  indication  may  be  met,  in  case  of  need,  by 
subcutaneous  or  intravenous  administration  of  isotonic  saline  solution. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  water  from  the  body 
by  causing  increased  diuresis,  the  necessary  hydremia  must  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  water  contained  in  the  tissues.  A 
transudation  of  the  lymph-plasma  into  the  blood  will  do  this,  for 
the  lymph  contains  only  about  one-third  as  much  proteid  as  does  the 
blood-plasma.  This  occurs,  for  example,  after  extensive  blood  letting, 
which  may  therefore  have  a  diuretic  effect  (Leube,  Oeelmuyden, 
Lodche). 

The  Production  of  Hydrcemia  hy  the  Use  of  Salts, — The  osmotic 
tension  of  the  blood  may  be  increased  by  the  administration  of  sub- 
stances which  penetrate  through  the  cell  membranes  only  slowly  or 
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not  at  all,  thus  attracting  the  water  from  the  tissues  into  the  lymph 
and  blood.  This  is  another  means  which  may  be  employed  to  produce 
hydremia.  It  is  a  self-evident  prerequisite  for  the  value  of  this  pro- 
cedure that  the  substances  employed  can  readily  pass  through  the 
glomerular  membranes  and  thus  do  not  oppose  any  osmotic  resistance 
to  filtration  at  this  point.  If  they  then  pass  into  the  tubules  with 
the  water  from  the  blood,  they  will,  by  their  osmotic  pressure,  prevent 
the  reabsorption  of  the  water,  in  this  way,  too,  increasing  the  amount 
of  urine. 

''The  diuretic  salt  action/'  according  to  this  conception,  is  then 
produced  in  two  fashions, — ^first  by  causing  hydrsemia,  and  second 
by  inducing  a  "diarrluBa  in  the  tubules.''  Probably  a  third  factor 
is  active  here,  an  ''Entquellung"^  of  the  blood-plasma  by  the  salts, 
the  blood  colloids  being  thus  deprived  of  some  of  their  water,  which 
water  is  rendered  more  readily  filterable  by  being  freed  from  the 
"Quellungs"  pressure  which  opposes  the  filtration  {Hoppe-Seyler, 
Runeberg) .  Colloids  like  gum  arable  or  gelatin  (0.6-1.0  gm.  per  Idlo) , 
when  injected  intravenously,  inhibit  diuresis,  but  if  sodium  chloride 
be  subsequently  injected,  free  diuresis  occurs  as  a  result  of  the 
"Entquellung"  of  the  colloids.  Moreover,  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  renal  vessels  is  facilitated  by  addition  of  salt  to  the  blood,  for  the 
renal  tissues  shrivel  up  somewhat  as  a  result  of  losing  part  of  their 
water;  thus  the  lumen  of  the  blood- vessds  becomes  wider  (SoUmann). 

The  diuretic  effect  of  the  salts  is,  other  things  being  equal,  inversely 
proportional  to  their  power  of  diflfusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
immediate  diuretic  effect  when  solutions  of  the  but  slightly  diffusible 
Na,S04  ^r  NaHCO,  are  introduced  into  the  blood  is  markedly  greater 
than  occurs  after  injection  of  equal  amounts  of  isosmotic  solutions 
of  NaCl  or  sodium  nitrate,  which  diffuse  much  more  readily  into  cell 
membranes  {Halsey,  Magnus,  Cushvng,  MUmer,  and  others) . 

In  such  experiments,  as  should  be  expected,  the  poorly  diffusing 
sodium  sulphate  is  excreted  in  larger  amounts  and  with  greater 
rapidity  than  is  the  readily  diffusible  sodium  chloride.  In  other 
words,  it  is  more  '*hamfahig"t  than  NaCl,  for  during  the  relatively 
long  passage  through  the  uriniferous  tubules  the  Na^So^  is  absorbed 
to  a  much  slighter  extent  than  is  the  NaCl.  Diuresis  caused  by  Na,S04, 
therefore,  is  more  intense  and  passes  off  more  rapidly  than  that  caused 
by  NaCLt 

For  practical  use,  however,  only  substances  relatively  easily  ab- 
sorbed from  the  intestines — <.c.,  of  the  salts,  only  the  readily  diffusible 
ones,  especially  NaCl  and  potassium  nitrate  and  acetate — ^may  be 

*  By  this  apparently  untranslatable  German  term  is  meant  the  attraction 
to  and  combination  with  the  salts  of  a  portion  of  the  water  previouBly  firmly 
combined  with  the  colloids  of  the  plasma. 

t  Hamffthig  means  readily  excreted  in  the  kidney. 

t  [Sodium  sulphate  has  a  greater  power  of  attracting  the  water  from  its  com* 
bination  with  proteid  and  consequently  causes  a  greater  hydnemia. — ^Tb.] 
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ailmiuistered  for  this  iudicatiou.'  Of  tbese  lh.e  acetate  after  absorption 
ia  changed  in  the  blood  into  the  less  diffusible  and,  therefore,  diureti- 
cally  more  active  carbonate.  This  would  appear  to  account  for  the 
preference  given  it  as  a  diuretic, 

CoNTRAiNDiCATiONa. — It  ia  necessarj',  however,  again  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  of  disease  the  administration  of  sodium 
chloride  does  not  increase  but,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  secre- 
tion of  urine,  even  though  the  blood  is  rendered  more  hydremic  as 
a  result  of  the  attraction  of  water  into  it  from  the  tissues,  which 
occixrs  when  the  sodium  chloride  in  the  blood  is  increased.  In  such 
eases  it  would  appiar  that  the  glomerular  membrane  has  become 
relatively  impermeable  for  NaCl,  and  that  therefore  this  salt  offers 
an  osmotic  resistance  to  the  excretion  of  water;  here,  by  adminiarter- 
ing  a  diet  poor  in  salt,  the  osmotic  partial  pressure  of  this  salt  may 
be  lowered  and  an  increased  urinary  secretion  result  i^Hs  Finaeiis). 

Urea  as  a  Diuretic. — The  same  effect  may  also  be  obtained  at 
times  by  the  administration  of  substances  which  act  like  salts  but 
for  which  the  glomerular  membrane  is  still  permeable, — for  example, 
by  the  administration  of  urea,  of  which  10  gm.  are  approximately 
isosmolic  with  5  gm.  NaCI  or  8  gm.  potassium  acetate.  According 
to  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  administer  at  least  20-40  gm,  of  urea 
daily  to  produce  a  pronounced  effect  (Klemperer).  Urea,  while 
passing  readily  through  the  intestinal  epithelium  and  permeating 
rapidly  into  the  blood-cells,  passes  into  the  muscle-cells  and  the  epi- 
thelial membrane  of  the  urinary  tract  with  great  difBealty  {Oryns, 
Overton).  In  the  blood  and  tubules,  therefore,  it  has  a  strong  power 
of  attraciting  water  to  itself.  Such  elective  semi-permeability  is  often 
met  with  in  the  organism,  although  it  cannot  be  explained  chemically. 

Sugars  as  Diuretics, — ^jlueose,  and,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  poorly 
diffusing  milk-sugar,  when  taken  in  amounts  of  100-200  gra,  dis- 
solved in  as  little  water  as  possible,  are  stated  to  cause  diuresis 
and  absorption  of  ccdema.  When  they  pass  into  the  blood,  they  cause, 
presimiably  by  osmotic  action,  a  temporary  hydremia  {Meilack).  If 
they  pass  into  the  urine,  as  in  diabetes  mellitus,  they  must,  like  the 
salts,  hinder  reabsorption  in  the  tubules  and  produce,  as  it  were, 
a  "renal  diarrhcea," 

Mercury  as  a  Diuretic. — Finally,  hydrremia  may  be  induced  by 
mercurial  preparations,  especially  by  calomel,  of  which  doses  of  0,2 
gm.,  several  times  daily,  produce  a  marked  diuresis,  especially  if  the 
tissues  are  osdematous  and  diarrhoea  is  prevented  by  opium. 

According  to  FUckseder  (unpublished  experiments),  the  hydnemia 
caused  by  calomel  is  induced  as  follows :  The  increased  secretions  and 
the  partially  prevented  reabsorption  in  the  small  intestine,  together 
with  the  actively  stimulated  peristalsis,  cause  the  accumulation  in  the 
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large  intestine  of  large  amounts  of  fluid.  If  this  large  quantity  of 
fluid  is  not  rapidly  expelled  from  the  colon,  but  remains  there  for  a 
time,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lai^  intestine 
and  dilutes  the  blood,  which  in  the  meantime,  by  attracting  water 
from  the  oedematous  tissues  to  replace  that  lost  to  the  intestine,  has 
already  regained  its  original  concentration.  The  blood  which  has 
thus  been  rendered  hydrBemic  then  gets  rid  of  its  extra  water  through 
the  kidneys,  and  a  marked  diuresis  occurs. 

The  diuretic  effect  of  the  mercurials  appears  not  to  depend  at  all 
on,  nor  to  be  related  in  any  way  to,  the  very  harmful  <iction  exerted 
on  the  renal  epithelium  by  its  soluble  preparations,  such  as  corrosive 
sublimate. 
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2.  The  rate  of  flow  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  renal 
vessels  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  resistance  in  item  and,  on 
the  other,  on  the  functional  performance  of  the  heart  and  on  the 
general  blood-pressure. 

Stasis. — The  resistance  to  the  blood  flow  in  the  kidney  may  be 
a  hindered  outflow  from  the  renal  veins,  as,  for  example,  in  cardiac 
stasis,  in  which  case  an  improvement  of  the  cardiac  function  relieves 
the  oliguria  (see  p.  296).  The  outflow  from  the  renal  veins  may  also 
be  hindered  by  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and, 
if  the  fluid  be  removed  by  aspiration,  the  previously  halting  secretion 
of  urine  may  become  normal  again.  Further,  if  the  amount  of  fluid 
in  the  abdomen  be  diminished  by  other  means, — for  example,  by  the 
removal  of  large  amounts  of  water  by  way  of  the  intestines,  as  a 
result  of  the  administration  of  Epsom  salts  or  of  drastic  cathartics, 
or  by  excessive  sweating, — the  pressure  on  the  vena  cava  is  lessened 
and,  as  a  rule,  improved  diuresis  results.  In  this  indirect  sense, 
cathartics  and  sudorific  drugs  may,  under  pathological  conditions, 
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increase  the  secretion  of  urine,  in  place  of  diminishing*  it  as  they  do 
under  normal  conditions  [see  footnote,  p.  356. — Tr.]. 

Renal  Vasoconstbiction. — ^Resistance  to  the  blood  flow  through 
the  kidney  may  also  be  due  to  a  more  or  less  pronounced  contraction 
of  the  renal  arteries  and  capillaries. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  variations  in  the  tone  of  the  renal  vessels 
is  very  imperfect.  Sensory  stimuli,  especially  those  arising  in  the 
urinary  tract,  not  infrequently  cause  long-continued  reflex  anuria, 
which  probably  is  due  to  a  tonic  contraction  in  some  portion  of  the 
renal  vascular  system,  whether  in  the  glomerular  vessels  or  in  the 
vasa  efferentia  or  in  the  capillaries  is  uncertain.  Moreover,  in  many 
forms  of  acute  nephritis  with  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  it  is  possible 
that  the  abnormal  contraction  of  individual  groups  of  the  renal  vessels 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  oliguria.  Finally,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
calibre  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  may  change  and  under  some  con- 
ditions oppose  a  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  urine.  The  richness 
of  the  nerve  supply  in  their  membrana  propria  (Disse)  speaks  for 
the  possibility  that  this  may  occur. 

Indirectly  the  amount  of  blooA  flowing  through  the  kidney  may  be  roughly 
estimated,  and  the  degree  of  resistance  may  be  directly  determined  by  the  use 
of  the  oncometer  if  care  be  taken  to  prevent  any  hinu^nce  to  free  outflow  of 
the  venous  blood  and  urine;  but  this  method  gives  no  information  about  the 
distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  different  renal  vessels.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  the  resulting  increased  blood  flow  may  occur  without 
any  increase  in  the  voliune  of  the  kidney,  this  occurring  at  the  cost  of  other 
compressible  parts  of  the  kidney — for  example,  of  the  tubules— or  as  a  result 
of  an  "  Entquellung "  or  shrinking  of  the  capillary  epithelium  {Sollmann). 
Consequently  the  rate  of  the  blood  flow  through  the  kidney  may  not  under  all 
conditions  be  deduced  from  the  changes  in  its  volume  (Loetoi) . 

The  renal  vessels  may  be  contracted  as  a  result  of  reflexes  from 
sensory  stimuli,  especially  those  resulting  from  cooling  of  the  skin 
(Wertheimer) ,  Drugs  which,  like  strychnine,  increase  the  reflex 
tone  of  the  vasomotor  centres,  may  also  cause  constriction  of  the 
renal  vessels.  However,  this  centrally  induced  vasoconstriction  in 
the  kidney  is  not  a  lasting  one,  being*  much  less  persistent  than  the 
constriction  of  the  intestinal  vessels,  and  after  a  short  time  the  renal 
vessels  again  dilate.  The  blood  forced  from  the  other  still  contracted 
vascular  systems  will  then  flow  so  much  the  more  freely  through  the 
kidney,  and  an  active  diuresis  results.  The  effect  of  the  renal  vasodi- 
latation following  such  reflex  renal  vasoconstriction  is  evidenced  by  the 
desire  to  urinate  which  is  often  experienced  after,  or  even  during,  a 
cold  bath.  The  peripheral  action  of  epinephrin  appears  to  produce 
a  similar  effect  in  the  kidney.  [With  pituitrin  this  effect  is  still  more 
pronounced. — Tr.  ] 

RENAL  VASODILATATION 

Chemical  influences  of  varying  nature  may  cause  dilatation  of  the 
renal  vessels  by  a  direct  action  on  their  walls. 

Hydrcemia  of  any  type  causes  a  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels. 
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and  therefore  all  agents  causing  hydremia  indirectly  produce  this 
effect. 

It  has  been  found  that  with  the  occurrence  of  hydrsemia,  no  matter 
how  occasioned,  the  volume  of  the  kidney  is  regularly  increased,  and 
that  the  blood  flows  through  it  more  rapidly  and  that,  too,  even  after 
the  kidney  vessels  have  been  isolated  from  central  nervous  influences 
by  destruction  of  tiieir  nerves.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  blood — or,  otherwise  expressed,  the  ''Quel- 
lungs"  pressure  of  the  blood — exerts  a  direct  influence  on  the  tone 
of  the  renal  vessels  and  in  this  way  regulates  the  blood  flow  through 
the  kidney  in  a  purposeful  manner  (Loetvi). 

Almost  All  Substances  Which  are  Excreted  by  the  KmNEY 
Cause  Dilatation  op  Its  Vessels  {Abeles,  Oriiizner). — The  kidney 
is  the  excretory  organ  for  most  of  those  sul^tances  which  simply  pass 
through  the  body.  Just  as  the  intestine,  in  order  rapidly  to  rid  the  body 
of  many  harmful  substances,  reacts  to  them  with  hydrsemia  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  diminished  absorption,  increased  peristalsis,  and, 
in  case  of  more  powerful  irritation,  with  free  transudation,  it  would 
appear  that  almost  all  the  substances  foreign  to  the  body  which  must 
be  excreted  by  the  kidney  cause  active  vasodilatation  in  this  organ  and 
increased  diuresis.  MaJiy  of  these  substances  also,  even  in  very  snuM 
amounts,  cause  degenerative  changes  in  the  kidney,  and  thus,  in  spite 
of  their  powerful  primary  diuretic  effect,  are  not  useful  practically 
or  are  perJiaps  directly  harmful.  Cantharidin,  formerly  much  used 
in  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  acts  in  this  fashion. 

Other  substances  cause  these  degenerative  changes  only  when  they 
reach  the  kidney  in  large  quantities  or  in  high  concentration,  but  are 
ordinarily  harmless  and  may  be  used  as  mild  kidney  stimulants.  In 
this  group  belong  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  so-called  ethereal  oUs, 
which  are  present  in  very  small  amounts  in  numerous  drugs  and 
which  may  well  be  responsible  for  the  diuretic  action  attributed  to 
many  of  tliem.  Some  of  the  substances  mentioned  above  as  inducing 
hydrsemia,  especially  urea,  and  perhaps  also  potassium  nitrate,  appear 
also  to  possess  a  similar  direct  vasodilating  action  and  the  power  of 
accelerating  the  blood  flow  in  the  kidneys. 

Those  narcotics,  such  as  alcohol,  amylene  hydrate,  paraldehyde, 
etc.,  which  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  may  produce  similar  effects, 
but  with  them  their  specific  narcotic  action,  which  includes  their  power 
of  lessening  reflex  actions,  may  also  be  of  importance,  especially  in 
cases  of  reflex  anuria  (Mori). 
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SPECIFIO  RENAL  VASODILATING  DRUGS 

Substances  belonging  to  the  purine  group,  caffeine,  theobromine, 
and  related  substances,  dilate  the  renal  vessels  in  an  entirely  peculiar 
and  elective  fashion. 

Caffeine,  or  theine,  trimethylxanthine,  occurs  in  the  following 
proportions  in  various  plants: 

In  coffee  bean,  up  to  2  per  cent.;  in  tea  leaves,  up  to  4  per  oent.;  in  cola 
nut,  up  to  2  per  cent.;  in  guarana,  up  to  5  per  cent.;  and  in  Paraguay  tea  and 
other  plants,  in  still  larger  proportions  {Ooria  ei  Fluteaux),  In  pure  state  it 
forms  shining  silky  crystals,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  at  15°  C.  requiring 
80  parts  for  their  solution.  In  its  chemical  constitution  it  closely  resembles 
theobromine  and  its  isomer,  theophylline,*as  also  xanthine  and  uric  acid,  while 
synthetic  chemistry  has  furnished  a  number  of  other  closely  related  substances. 
All  these  substances  are  substitution  products  of  the  purin  nucleus. 

N=CH  NH-CO  NH— CO 

CHC— NHv  CO      C— NHv  CO     C— NHv 

ftJ_N>^  llrH-LNH>         Ah-1_n> 

Purine  Urio  acid  Xanthine 

CH,  N CO  NH— CO  CH,  N— CO 

CO      C— n/^  CO     C— N<^  CO  C— NHv 

CH,  N C— N<^  CH,  N C— N^  CH,  N— C N^ 

Caffeine  Theobromine  Theophylline 

The  diuretic  effect  of  coffee,  tea,  and  caffeine  has  long  been  known 
and  used  in  therapeutics  {Boucliardat,  1859).  For  a  long  time  the 
views  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  caused  diuresis  were  very 
contradictory.  Some  authorities — ^as,  for  example,  Biegel — as  late 
as  in  1884  considered  this  to  be  an  indirect  action  similar  to  that  of 
digitalis,  while  others,  among  them  Curschmann  in  1885  and  Bronner 
in  1886,  as  a  result  of  their  clinical  observations,  pronounced  the 
caffeine  diuresis  to  be  independent  of  any  cardiac  and  vascular  action 
and  attributed  it  to  a  specific  stimulation  of  the  kidney. 

CAFFEINE 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  caffeine  exerts  a  marked  influence 
on  the  circulation,  but  this  effect  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
digitalis,  consisting  of  the  following  factors : 

1.  Stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  centres  causing  constriction  of 
the  arterioles,  and,  as  a  result,  at  times,  an  increase  in  the  blood- 
pressure. 

2.  An  influence  on  the  cardiac  function  in  four  different  ways: 
(a)  Stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  vagus  centre,  causing  retardation 
of  the  pulse,  (b)  Stimulation  of  the  cardiac  accelerating  ganglia 
in  the  periphery,  causing  acceleration  of  the  pulse ;  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  effects  preponderating  as  conditions  or  individuals  may 

*  The  widely-advertised  theocin  is  a  sjmthetic  theophyUine. — ^Tb. 
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diflEer.  (c)  An  effect  on  the  iLeort  masele,  the  relaxing  power  heing 
diminished  while  the  contractile  enei^  is  increased;  as  a  result 
nsnally  a  diminution  of  the  pulse  volume  of  the  heart  and  a  fall  in 
blood-pressure,     (d)  Dilatation  of  the  coronary  vessels. 

If  the  vasoconstriction  is  the  preponderating  effect,  the  blood- 
pressure  rises  above  the  normal;  but  if  the  vasoconstricting  centres 
are  less  excitable  than  usual  or  if  they  have  been  paralyzed  by  pharma- 
cological agents  such  as  alcohol,  caffeine,  aa  a  liile,  lowere  the  blood- 
pressure.  However,  in  neither  case  would  the  actions  of  caffeine  cause 
an  increase  of  the  blood  flow  through  the  kidney  or  an  increased 
diuresis  resulting  therefrom,  for,  in  ease  the  blood-pressnre  is  raised 
by  caffeine,  this  is  dae  not  to  acceleratiui  of  the  blood  flow 
throughout  the  body  but  to  its  retardation,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
strychnine.    Therefore,  only  when  the  insufficient  blood  flow  through 
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in  the  chlonlued  rabbit  (>.  Scirader). 

the  kidney  and  the  halting  diuresis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heart 
is  beating  feebly,  and  therefore  insufficiently  supplying  its  coronary 
vessels  with  blood,  can  the  general  circulatory  action  of  caffeine  cause 
an  increase  in  the  secretory  activity  of  the  kidney. 

Direct  Action  on  the  Kidney. — However,  even  when  the  heart 
is  entirely  healthy  and  receiving  the  optimal  amount  of  blood,  caffeine 
acts  as  a  diuretic.  To  v.  Schroder  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  prove  experimentally  that  caffeine  diuresis  depends  essen- 
tially on  a  specific  action  in  the  kidney,  by  showing  that  its  diuretic 
effects  may  actually  be  diminished  and  under  some  conditions  entirely 
suppressed  by  the  stimulation  of  the  vasoconstrictor  centres  by  caffeine, 
while,  on  the  other  bend,  marked  diuresis  occurs  when  these  centres 
have  been  depressed  by  chloral,  paraldehyde,  and  similar  drugs,  or 
when  their  influence  on  the  renal  vessels  has  been  prevented  by  section 
of  the  renal  nerves. 
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The  second  f actor,  the  inhibited  reabsorption,  has  not  been  abso- 
lutely proven,  but  has  been  shown  to  be  extremely  probable. 

iNHiBmoN  OF  Reabsorftiox. — Evidence  of  thia  reabsorption  W)m  long 
ago  furnished  by  the  staining;  experiments  of  Sohieranaki,  who  found  that  under 
the  influence  of  caffeine  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  lost  the  power 
of  imbibing  and  staining  with  indigo-carmine,  which  after  injection  into  the 
blood  is  excreted  in  large  amounts  in  the  urine  and  which  under  normal  conditions 
is  absorbed  by  these  cells  and  stains  them  deeply. 

These  experiments  indicated,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  stain,  although 
excreted  in  the  urine,  did  not  pass  into  it  through  the  tubidar  epithelium,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  that  when  caffeine  had  been  administered  this  stain  could 
no  longer  pass  with  the  reabsorbed  fluid  into  the  epithelial  cells  as  it  does  nor* 
mally.  Otherwise  the  nuclei  would  be  intensely  stained  after  caffeine  just  as  it 
the  case  under  normal  conditions.  It,  therefore,  would  appear  that  caffeine 
inhibits  reabsorption  by  lessening  the  power  of  the  tubular  epithelium  to  reabsorb 
substances  from  the  glomerular  filtrate. 

Further  support  Tot  this  view  is  furnished  by  the  experiments  of  llirokaurOt 
who  found  the  osmotic  pressure  in  the  renal  cortex  very  constant  but  varying 
within  wide  limits  in  the  medulla,  and  that,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  urine  last  secreted,  it  was  many  times  higher  here  than  in  the 
cortex.  Under  the  influence  of  caffeine,  however,  the  molecular  concentration  in 
the  medulla  sinks  nearly  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  cortex.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
plained most  simply  by  the  assumption  that  the  cortical  secretion  or  filtrate 
remains  unconcentrated,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  normal  concen- 
trating reabsorption  of  the  urinary  water  fails  to  take  place  in  tlie  medullary 
portion.  The  observations  of  Oaleoiti  and  SaniOf  that  only  the  cortical  portion 
and  not  the  straight  tubules  hypertrophy  when  compensatory  hypertrophy  of 
one  kidney  occurs,  would  indicate  that  the  medullary  portion — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  straight  tubules — ^have  no  important  secretory  function.  (For  lit.  see 
Kapsammer, ) 

OriimDaUTa  observations  on  the  excretion  of  the  chlorides  also  point  in  the 
same  direction.  He  found  that  rabbits  poor  in  chlorides,  which  secrete  urine 
containing  no  chlorides,  may,  by  the  administration  of  theobromine,  be  made  to 
excrete  them  in  the  urine  in  such  large  amounts  that  they  may  die  because  of 
the  loss  of  chlorides.  Moreover,  the  chloride  content  of  the  renal  cortex,  the  place 
where  the  chlorides  are  excreted,  was  found  to  be  very  constant  and  almost  the 
same  in  animals  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor  in  chlorides,  while  the  chloride 
content  of  the  cortex  was  found  to  vary  parallel  with  the  chloride  content  of  the 
urine  and  to  be  regularly  increased  when  theobromine  is  administered.  It  appears 
that  this  is  most  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  theobromine  causes  a  diminished 
reabsorption  of  the  chlorides  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney. 

Other  Actions  of  Caffeine. — Besides  acting  on  the  circulation 
and  on  the  renal  function,  caffeine  increases  the  general  reflex  excita- 
bility of  the  central  nervous  system  and  augments  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  striated  muscles.  (See  appropriate  sections.)  The 
increased  reflex  excitability  may  be  observed  in  both  cold-  and  warm- 
blooded animals  after  very  moderate  doses,  while  in  severe  poisoning 
in  animals  it  may  cause  a  reflex  tetanus.  In  man  the  lesser  degrees 
of  this  action  express  themselves  by  excitement,  sleeplessness,  marked 
palpitation,  and  sometimes  also  by  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  (Kursch- 
mann). 

As  A  Diuretic. — Caffeine,  in  doses  of  0.1-0.3  gm.  several  times 
daily  (0.5  gm.  maximal  single  dose  and  1.5  gm.  maximal  dose  for 
24  hours),  or  the  readily  soluble  double  salt  caffeine  and  sodium  sali- 
cylate, may  cause  very  marked  diuretic  effects,  provided  that  the 
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tissues  or  the  body  cavities  contain  sufficient  fluid  as  in  cases  of  oedema 
or  exudation  [provided  also  that  the  Itidney  is  not  so  damaged  that  it 
cannot  react  efBdently. — Tr.]. 

In  individuals  with  readily  excitable  vasomotor  centres  the  diuretic 
effects  of  caffeine  may  be  expected  to  be  uncertain,  for  it  stimulates 
these  centres  in  a  fashion  analogous  to,  but  much  more  weakly  than, 
strychnine,  and  this  central  action  may  counteract  the  local  vasodilat- 
ing action  in  the  renal  arteries.  In  such  eases  combination  n-ith 
alcohol  or  similarly  acting  drugs  may  aid  in  producing  the  desired 
e£Feet. 

The  diuretic  action  of  theobromine  and  theophylline,  ^vhich  are 
chemically  so  closely  related  to  caffeine,  is  even  more  reliable  than 
that  of  caffeine,  for  they  cause  hardly  any  central  stimulation. 

Theobromine  is  very  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  therefore  advan- 
tageously administered  in  the  soluble  but  very  alkaline  double  salt 
theobromine  and  sodium  salicylate,  diuretin,  in  doses  of  0.5-1.0  gm. 
(6.0  gm.  per  diem),  or  as  theobromine  and  sodium  acetate,  known  as 
agorin,  in  like  dosage.  Disturbances  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
more  readily  caused  by  these  drugs,  however,  than  by  caffeine. 

Theophylline,  or  theocin,  is  stated  to  be  an  even  more  powerful 
diuretic,  especially  in  doses  of  from  0.2-0.5  gm,,  but  it  readily  causes 
disturbances  of  the  stomach,  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  and  in  doses  of 
1.0  gm.  per  diem  has  occasionally  caused  violent  epileptic  attacks  in 
epileptic  patients  (Schlcsiiiger).  Not  more  than  0.8  gm.  of  the  pure 
theophylline  or  1.5  gm.  of  its  sodium  acetate  should  be  administered 

Ah  theobroiQiDB  and  theophylline  also  exert  the  same  pecaliar  action  on  the 
striated  musclea  aa  caffeine,  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  mueele  action 
and  the  diuretic  action  are  in  some  way  due  to  a  common  cause.  The  parallelism 
of  these  two  actions  iH,  howevtr.  only  an  accidental  one,  and  is  not  observed  in  a 
whole  eeriea  ot  other  synthetically  prepared  purine  derivatives.  Thus,  acetyl- 
amidocalfeinc.  diacetylamidoeaffeine,  and  caffeine  methjlendiamin  hjdrochlorate 
poaseBS  no  action  on  the  muscles  and  are  in  other  respects  practically  without 
toxic  action,  while  they  exert  the  specific  diuretic  action  in  a,  high  dtgree 
(B,  Meyer,  unpubtUheA  ca^perimettts) . 

In  conclusion  one  more  important  point  should  be  erapliasized. 
"Wliile  all  so-called  irtitant  diuretics,  spices,  ethereal  oils,  cantharides, 
metallic  salts,  and  even  concentrated  salt  solutions,  when  administered 
Bubcutaneously  damage  tie  kidney  and  cause  albuminuria,  the  drugs 
of  the  caffeine  group  cause  no  pathological  alterations  in  the  kidney, 
even  when  they  are  administered  repeatedly  in  large  or  even  ii 

ES.  They  may,  therefore,  be  administered  during  long  periods, 
and  even  in  the  presence  of  parenchymatous  nephritis,  with  less  risk 
than  any  other  diuretics.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  improved  blood 
flow  to  the  kidney  may  exert  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  diseased  organ 
{Loewi). 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  DIGITALIS  SUBSTANCES  ON  THE  RENAL 

BLOOD  FLOW 

The  members  of  the  digitalis  group  resemble  the  purine  bodies  in 
one  particular, — ^that  is,  in  their  power  actively  to  dilate  the  renal 
vessels. 

While  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  important  therapeutic  prop- 
erty  of  this  group  is  their  power  of  improving  a  pathologically  weak- 
ened heart  function  and  in  this  way  increasing  diuresis  indirectly  by 
improving  the  general  circulation,  it  was  emphasized  by  Lauder^ 
Bruntan  and  Power,  as  early  as  1874,  that  digitalis  may  act  as  a 
diuretic  even  in  normal  men  in  whom  the  heart  function  is  an  optimal 
one.  It  may  also  be  shown,  as  has  recently  been  done  by  Loewi  and 
Jonescu,  that  increased  diuresis  occurs  in  the  normal  healthy  animal 
after  digitalis  and  especially  after  doses  so  small  as  to  cause  no  rise 
in  the  blood-pressure.  Under  these  conditions  the  onc<nneter  shows 
that  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney,  indicating 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  increased  flow  of  blood  thnmg^  it  In 
accordance  with  this  is  the  fact,  long  known  by  clinicians,  that  digitalis 
increases  the  diuresis  in  cardiac  patients  and  causes  a  disappearanee 
of  cedema,  usually  without  increasing  the  blood-pressure,  and  often 
in  fact  when  the  pulse  is  markedly  slowed  and  the  pressure  in  the 
large  arteries  decidedly  diminished. 

This  action  of  digitalis  on  the  renal  vessels  is  a  purely  local  <Miey 
for  it  also  occurs  in  a  kidney  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  nerres. 
In  this  particular  digitalis  acts  in  the  same  way  as  caffeine  and  its 
congeners.  As,  however,  digitalis  does  not  appear  to  exert  the  second 
diuresis-producing  action  of  caffeine,  the  inhibition  of  reabsorptioii, 
its  direct  diuretic  effect  is  only  slight  as  compared  with,  that  of 
caffeine. 
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3.  SECREnONT  AND  REABSORFTION  IK  THE  TUBULES 

Whether  or  not  it  is  possible  by  the  use  of  pharmacological  a| 
to  cause  or  to  increase  the  excretion  of  water  by  the  tubular  epithc 
is  not  known  with  certainty  (Frey). 

The  limitation  of  the  reabsorption  of  water  in  the  tubules,  y 
may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  diarrhoea  in  the  intestines^  has 
shown  to  be  one  of  the  factors  in  the  action  of  the  diuretic  sal 
well  as  that  of  caffeine.  As  an  unmixed  diuretic  action  it  occc 
phloridzin  diabetes. 

PMoridzin  Diuresis. — ^Phloridzin  is  a  glucoside  but  sli 
soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  alcohcd 
occurs  in  the  roots  of  apple,  cherry,  and  plum  trees,  i;.  Aferinj 
covered  that  internal  administration  and,  even  better,  the  8 
taneous  injection  of  small  amounts  of  phloridzin,  caused  a 
nounced  glycosuria,  which,  as  has  been  shown  by  later  ezperii 
is  due  to  the  formation  and  excretion  of  glucose  in  the  kidney. 
sugar  after  bein^r  excreted  into  the  tubules  hinders  the  reabsoi 
of  water  by  its  osmotic  power, — ^that  is  to  say,  by  its  power  of  at 
ing  and  holding  water  {Loewi,  Loewi  u.  Neuhauer). 

If  the  kidney  be  diseased,  the  glycosuria  occurs  more  tardil 
weakly  or  not  at  all.    This  has  led  to  an  attempt  to  use  the  glyc 
reaction  to  this  drug  for  the  functional  diagnosis  of  the  kidney 
sammer).    The  dose  administered  hypodermically  in  such  ci 
0.01  gm.  in,  alkaline  or  dilute  alcoholic  solution. 

In  diabetes  insipidus  the  indication  is  to  limit  the  excret 
urine,  some  cases  excreting  very  large  quantities  (up  to  10  1.  or 
of  very  dilute  urine,  which  causes  a  constant  thirst  and  fore 
patient  to  consume  correspondingly  large  quantities  of  water 
cause  of  this  disease  in  many  cases  is  a  disturbance  in  the  < 
ner\'ous  system,  presumably  a  chronic  excitation  of  the  vaso 
nerves.  In  accordance  with  such  assumption,  large  doses  of  naj 
opiates,  valerian,  etc.,  at  times  favorably  influence  the  eondit 
least  temporarily.  [Strychnine  is  also  apparently  at  times  of  v; 
the  treatment  of  this  condition.  It  is  possible  that  the  good 
following  its  administration  may  be  due  to  a  centrally  excited  cc 
tion  of  the  renal  vessels. — Tr.] 
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INFLUENCE   OF   GENERAL  AND  RENAL  3^fETAB0LISM  ON  THl 

POSITION  OF  THE  URINE 

It  is  evident  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  urii 
depend  on  the  metabolic  processes,  on  the  diet,  and  also  on  : 
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substances,  taken  intentionallj  or  otherwise,  which  are  excreted  in 
the  urine  in  altered  or  unaltered  form  or  combination.  Ever  since 
the  investigations  of  Schmiedebety  dealing  with  the  formation  of 
hippuric  acid  in  the  kidney,  it  has  been  known  that  the  kidney  itself 
is  capable  of  both  synthetic  and  catabolic  activity  and  in  such  fashion 
plays  a  role  in  determining  the  composition  of  the  urine. 

URINARY  ANTISEPTICS 

The  power  which  the  renal  parenchyma  possesses  of  splitting  up 
substances  into  simpler  components  is  possibly  of  much  significance 
for  the  action  of  some  of  the  urinary  antiseptics.  These  are  sub- 
stances which,  when  introduced  into  tiie  body,  become  active  chiefly 
or  only  after  being  split  up  in  the  kidney.  In  this  group  belong, 
among  others,  uva  ursi,  which  is  used  as  an  infusion  or  fluid  extract 
in  the  treatment  of  cystitis.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  some  tannin, 
the  glucoside  arbutin,  which  is  split  up  in  the  kidney  into  sugar  and 
the  antiseptic  hydrochinone  (seep.  514).  Salol,  much  used  as  a  urinary 
antiseptic,  may  possibly  owe  its  activity  to  a  similar  decomposition, 
and  possibly  the  same  is  true  of  the  ethereal  oils  of  copaiba,  sandal- 
wood, and  cubebs.  In  the  metabolism  these  are  combined  with  acids, 
with  the  formation  of  the  inactive  ethereal  sulphates  and  glycuronates, 
which  possibly  are  again  changed  into  the  active  form  by  decompo- 
sition taking  place  in  the  kidney.  According  to  Jordan,  the  oil  of 
sandal-wood  exerts  a  powerful  effect,  particularly  in  staphylococcus 
infections. 

Formaldehyde  Demvatites. — However,  all  the  urinary  antiseptics 
thus  far  mentioned  are  far  less  effective  than  hexameihylenamine 
(urotropine)  and  some  closely  related  substances,  such  as  helmatose 
or  new  urotropine,  which  is  hydromethylencitrate  of  urotropine,  and 
hippol,  which  is  methylenhippuric  acid,  and  others.  The  activity  of 
these  substances  depends  on  the  fact  that  formaldehyde  is  split  off 
from  them  (Jordan), 

Hexameihylenamine. — The  decomposition  of  hexameihylenamine 
occurs  bui  slowly  under  ihe  influence  of  a  neuiral  reaciion,  much  more 
rapidly  in  an  acid  medium,  and  noi  ai  aU  in  an  alkaline  one.  Its  e£S- 
ciency  is  therefore  lessened  by  the  simultaneous  administration  of  alka- 
lies, and  favored  when  acids,  such  as  acid  phosphates,  are  administered. 
The  urine  in  cystitis,  as  a  rule,  does  not  become  alkaline  until  it  is  de- 
composed by  bacteria  in  the  bladder,  and  is  usually  acid  when  it  leaves 
the  kidney,  so  that  there  formaldehyde  can  be  formed  from  the  hexa- 
methylenamine.  Hippol,  on  ihe  oiher  hand,  is  more  readily  decom^ 
posed  in  ihe  presence  of  an  alkaline  reaciion.  These  preparations, 
hexamethylenamine  or  hippol,  in  a  dosage  of  0.5-1.0  gm.,  4-6  i.  d.,  will 
prevent  with  reasonable  certainty,  ammoniacal  fermentation  and  the 
formation  of  phosphatic  concretions  occasioned  by  it.    Other  urinary 
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infections  are  affected  by  them  in  varying  degree  according  to  the 
resistance  of  the  infecting  organisms.  The  typhoid  bacilli  seem  to  be 
more  readily  overcome  than  any  others  {R.  Stem). 
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Alkalization  op  Urine. — Acid  urine  may  be  readily  rendered 
alkaline  by  the  administration  of  alkaline  salts  or  the  salts  of  the 
vegetable  acids,  or  simply  by  a  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables 
and  fruits.  By  such  measures  it  is  possible  to  cause  an  excretion  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  urine  which  will  neutralize  the  acids 
normally  present.  Such  measures,  as  a  rule,  increase  the  ion  concen- 
tration of  the  urine.  In  case  it  is  wished  that  the  urine  be  rendered 
alkaline  without  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  concentrated,  such 
alkalies  as  magnesia,  calcium  carbonate,  etc.,  should  be  administered. 
These  are  not  absorbed,  but  neutralize  the  acids  in  the  intestine  and 
deprive  the  urine  of  a  portion  of  its  acid  constituents.  Such  effects 
appear  to  be  of  value  when  the  indication  is  to  bring  about  the  solu- 
tion of  uratic  concretions  in  the  kidney  and  bladder.  The  recognized 
value  of  the  waters  containing  the  alkaline  earths  in  the  treatment  of 
the  uric  acid  diathesis  depends  on  such  action. 

Aiophan. — The  excretion  of  uric  acid  by  the  kidney  is  not  appre- 
ciably affected  by  alkalies,  but  phenylchinolincarbonic  acid,  CieHnNOj, 
atophan,  in  doses  of  2  to  3  gm.  daily,  very  markedly  increases  the 
excretion  of  this  substance  in  a  way  which  is  not  yet  understood.  As 
a  result  of  the  increased  removal  of  the  urates  from  the  blood,  the 
deposits  of  the  urates  in  the  joints  and  elsewhere  pass  into  solution, 
and  the  symptoms  due  to  them  are  relieved.  {Weintraud,  also  consult 
p.  421.) 
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CHAPTER  XI 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  SECRETION  OF  SWEAT 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Composition. — The  sweat,  containing  from  97.5  to  99.5  per  cent, 
of  water,  contains  less  solid  matter  than  any  other  secretion  of  the 
body  (Hamack).  Excluding  foreign  admixtures  from  the  sebaceous 
glands,  almost  three-quarters  of  its  solids,  which  amount  to  0.5-2.5 
per  cent.,  are  inorganic  salts,  chiefly  NaCl,  only  traces  of  phosphates 
and  sulphates  being  present  {Kdst).  Urea  makes  up  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  organic  constituents,  which  otherwise  consist  of  urates, 
creatin,  aromatic  acids,  ethereal  sulphates,  and  other  nitrogenous 
metabolic  products  which  are  excreted  in  the  sweat. 

Under  average  conditions  of  intake  and  output  of  water,  amount- 
ing to  about  3  litres  per  diem,  the  loss  by  sweating  amounts  to  about 
40  c.c.  per  kilo  of  body  weight  every  hour,  which  for  24  hours  amounts 
to  about  700  c.c.  for  an  average  weight  of  70  kilos  (Schwenkenbecher) . 
These  figures  hold,  however,  only  during  rest  and  with  moderate  exter- 
nal temperatures,  for  under  other  by  no  means  unusual  conditions 
the  loss  of  water  through  the  skin  may  be  greatly  increased. 

Cramer  estimates,  from  the  amounts  of  sodium  chloride  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  814  c.c.  during  exercise  out  of  doors,  and  3208  c.c.  for  24  hours  during 
marching  in  summer  heat.  Sweat  baths  and  similar  procedures  cause  much 
more  rapid  sweat  secretion,  for  example,  %-l  litre  in  a  half  hour  {Strauss), 
hut  this  naturally  only  for  comparatively  short  periods.  The  enormous  number 
of  the  sweat-glands  in  some  situations,  500-1900  to  each  square  centimetre  of 
akin,  explains  their  great  efficiency. 

As  tne  estimation  of  the  NaCl  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  has  shown  that 
sweat  secretion  in  man  continues  under  all  external  conditions  of  temperature 
(Cramer),  although  only  in  almost  imperceptible  amounts  during  cold  weather, 
it  is  improbable  that  water  vapor  passes  through  the  epidermis  as  a  result  of 
purely  physical  processes  and  without  the  aid  of  the  sweat-glands  {Schwenken* 
hecher). 

Excretion  op  NrrBOOEN  and  Salts. — In  spite  of  their  low  concen- 
tration in  the  sweat,  the  absolute  amounts  of  urea  and  salts  thus 
lost  by  the  body  are  not  to  be  disregarded,  even  under  normal  con- 
ditions, Cramer  finding  3.7  gm.  NaCl  and  up  to  1.0  gm.  N  excreted 
by  the  skin  in  24  hours  under  conditions  of  moderate  exercise  in  the 
summer,  while  during  hard  work  in  high  temperatures  the  sweat 
secreted  may  contain  as  much  as  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  N  excreted. 
With  patients  at  rest  and  with  mean  external  temperatures  0.3  gm. 
NaCl  and  about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  represent  average  fig- 
ures, which  are  increased  by  thorough  sweating  up  to  1.0  gm.  of  each 
in  24  hours  {Schwenkenbecher  u,  Speita).  The  concentration  of 
sweat  is  increased  during  active  perspiration,  but  when  this  becomes 
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certain  limited  portions,  as,  for  example,  the  localized  sweating  above 
constantly  active  muscles.  The  sweating  during  nausea  and  that  due 
to  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  cortex  from  anxiety  or  fear  are  well- 
known  examples  of  the  effect  of  the  stimulation  of  the  sweat  centres 
associated  with  stimulation  of  higher  portions  of  the  central  nervous 
system  (Winkler), 

Heat  is  the  most  important  physiological  stimulus  for  this  excre- 
tion, it  exciting  these  centres  through  the  mediation  of  higher  centres 
which  control  the  regulation  of  the  body  temperature  (see  this  chap- 
ter) and  send  impulses  down  to  them.  Kahn  has  shown  that  warming 
the  blood  flowing  to  the  head  without  warming  the  rest  of  the  body 
brings  about  a  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  strongly  excites 
the  secretion  of  sweat,  thus  demonstrating  that  the  mechanism  for 
loss  of  heat  by  sweating  is  started  working  by  the  action  of  the  higher 
centres  on  centres  in  the  cord. 

Sweating  is  excited  both  by  interference  with  heat  loss  and  by 
increase  of  heat  production — for  example,  by  active  muscular  exer^ 
tion — ^and  also  by  external  heat.  In  the  usually  employed  sweating 
procedures  the  attempt  is  made  both  to  prevent  heat  loss,  by  such 
measures  as  warm  covering  and  packs,  and  to  introduce  heat  from 
without,  as  by  drinking  hot  fluids,  such  as  tea  or  other  warm  drinks. 

Sweating  is  also  favored  by  heat  applied  locally  to  the  secretory 
nerve-endings,  for  these  respond  to  stimulation  more  actively  if  the 
skin  be  warm  than  when  it  is  cold  (Schierbeck) ;  in  fact,  cooling  of 
an  extremity  can  entirely  prevent  any  response  to  stimulation  {Ken* 
dall,  Langley). 
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DIAPHORETIC  DRUGS 

K  in  fever  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  contracted,  the  attempt  is 
often  made  to  overcome  this  by  alcohol,  which  is  administered  in  the 
form  of  hot  diluted  alcoholic  drinks,  with  the  object  of  dilating  the 
cutaneous  vessels  in  order  that  an  ample  blood  flow  in  the  skin  may 
favor  a  free  perspiration. 
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DRUGS  ACTING  CENTRALLY 

The  secretion  of  sweat  may  also  be  excited  by.  drugs  acting  on  the 
sweat  centres  as  well  as  by  tiiose  acting  in  the  periphery.  As  any- 
thing which  stimulates  the  spinal  centres  also  stimulates  the  sweat 
centres,  strychnine,  camphor,  picrotoxine,  and  ammonium  salts  excite 
sweat  secretion  in  cats,  but  this  effect  is  not  produced  after  division 
of  the  sciatics  {Luchsinger,  Marmi,  Nawrotzi).  Camphor  and  the 
liquor  ammonii  acetatis  were  formerly  much  used  as  sudorifics. 
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DRUGS  ACTING  ON  THE  PERIPHERY 

The  sympathetic  nerve-endings  in  the  glands  are  acted  upon  by  a 
number  of  drugs  which  elsewhere  act  only  on  autonomic  nerve-endings, 
while  epinephrin,  which  elsewhere  acts  specifically  on  the  sympathetic 
system,  has  no  effect  on  the  sweat-glands,  in  contradistinction  to  its 
effect  on  the  glands  in  the  skin  of  the  frog.  On  the  other  hand,  mus- 
carine, pilocarpine,  and  physostigmine  aU  excite,  while  atropine  sup- 
presses, the  secretion  of  sweat.  Although  the  innervation  of  the 
sweat-gland  is,  as  far  as  is  known,  purely  sympathetic,  in  their  phar- 
macological reactions,  their  insusceptibility  to  epinephrin  and  their 
susceptibility  to  the  autonomic  drugs,  they  behave  entirely  like  organs 
with  autonomic  innervation.  No  explanation  has  thus  far  been  found 
for  this  striking  exception  to  otherwise  apparently  general  laws. 

Luchsinger  long  ago  demonstrated  that  muscarine,  pilocarpine,  physostig- 
mine, and  atropine  act  peripherally  in  the  sweat-glands.  Pilocarpine  especially 
has  a  strong  sudorific  effect  in  the  cat's  paw,  even  after  section  of  the  sciatic; 
in  fact,  at  first  it  acts  more  strongly  on  the  side  where  the  nerve  has  been  cut 
than  on  the  other  side,  and  the  same  is  true  of  muscarine  {THimpy),  but,  accord- 
ing to  Luchsinger,  the  intravenous  injection  of  physostigmine  produces  no  effects 
on  the  sweat-glands  after  they  have  been  cut  off  from  their  nervous  centres. 
Under  these  conditions  it  excites  secretion  only  when  injected  under  the  skin  of 
the  paw.  These  observations  are  in  no  way  surprising  in  view  of  the  pharmaco- 
logical characteristics  of  this  drug  (see  p.  148),  for,  while  everywhere  markedly 
increasing  the  excitability  of  nerve-endings,  it,  in  contradistinction  to  muscarine 
and  pilocarpine,  does  not  itself  act  as  a  direct  stimulus. 

It  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  fact  that  these  drugs  act 
peripherally  that  after  an  injection  of  pilocarpine  the  general  sweat- 
ing is  preceded  by  a  strictly  localized  perspiration  (Cloetta),  which 
after  very  small  doses  may  be  all  that  occurs  (Strauss),  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  small  doses  of  atropine  given  hypodermically  may 
produce  only  a  local  suppression  of  perspiration. 

Arecoline,  the  alkaloid  of  the  areca  nut,  and  nigelline,  from  the  seeds  of 
Kigella  sativa  (Pellacani) ,  act  like  pilocarpine,  but  are  of  no  practical  signifi- 
cance. 
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In  the  s^weaUglands,  as  in  the  salivary  glands,  pilocarpine  and 
atropine  are  reciprocally  antagonistic;  but  the  aflSnity  between  atro- 
pine and  the  nerve-endings  is  so  much  the  stronger,  that  pilocarpine 
can  start  up  the  sweat  secretions  again  only  in  case  the  dose  of 
atropine  has  not  been  too  large,  while  atropine  is  able  to  counteract 
even  the  strongest  pilocarpine  action  (Luchsinger) . 

The  action  of  nicotine  on  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  sweat-glands  accords 
fully  with  other  experiences  bearing  on  the  action  of  this  drug  on  the  relay 
stations  (ganglia)  in  the  vegetative  nervous  system.  Luchsinger  found  that 
after  section  of  the  sciatic  it  was  either  not  at  all  or  only  very  slightly  active. 
According  to  Langley,  the  ganglia  of  the  sudoriparous  fibres  lie  in  the  sympathetic 
trunk,  which  arrangement  accords  with  the  fact  that  the  primarily  exciting 
action  of  nicotine  is  localized  at  this  point. 

Central  Actions  of  These  Drugs. — Pilocarpine,  physostigmine,  and  nicotine 
also  stimulate  the  spinal  sweat  centres,  as  shown  by  Luchsinger,  who  found  these 
drugs,  when  injected  into  the  back,  produced  sweating  in  the  extremities  even 
after  the  arteries  supplying  them  had  been  ligated.  This  central  action  of  these 
drugs  is  to  be  considered  as  analogous  to  that  of  other  central  excitants,  such  as 
camphor,  picrotoxin,  and  many  others,  for  all  three  at  first  cause  an  excitation 
of  the  cord,  which  manifests  itself  by  dyspnoea  and  after  toxic  doses  by  convul- 
sions, and  which  after  pilocarpine  is  especially  lasting  but  with  nicotine  soon 
passes  over  into  paralysis  {Hamack  u.  H.  Meyer).  It  is  readily  comprehensible 
that  augmentation  of  the  impulses  from  the  centres  will  be  especially  efifective 
in  combination  with  the  simultaneous  excitation  of  the  terminal  nervous  organs. 
This  is  especially  so  with  physostigmine,  whose  peripheral  action  is  solely  to 
increase  the  excitability  of  the  terminal  nervous  organs. 

In  therapeutics  of  the  substances  mentioned  only  pilocarpine  is  of 
importance  as  a  diaphoretic  or  hidrotic,  while  atropine  is  the  most 
important  antihidrotic. 

PiiiOCARPiNE  is  derived  from  the  jaborandi  leaves  obtained  from 
different  pilocarpus  plants,  and  is  accompanied  in  the  leaves  of 
Pilocarpus  jaborandi  by  a  second  alkaloid  with  similar  but  very  much 
weaker  actions  (Hamack).  The  leaves  were  introduced  from  Brazil 
in  the  seventies,  but  they  have  been  found  to  be  unreliable  and  uncer- 
tain in  their  actions,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  presence  in  them  of 
jaborin,  a  decomposition  product  of  pilocarpine  of  basic  nature  and 
atropine-like  action,  which  may  also  be  present  in  impure  pilocarpine. 
The  use  of  the  leaves  has  therefore  been  abandoned,  and  properly  so. 

The  hydrochlorate  of  pilocarpine  is  the  preparation  to  be  used, 
and  it  is  usually  administered  hypodermically  in  doses  of  0.005-0.01 
gm.  (maximum,  for  single  dose  0.02  gm.  ( ! !  Tr.)  ,  per  diem  0.04  gm.) 

Usually  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  an  injection  the  skin  becomes 
reddened  and  very  profuse  sweating  occurs,  lasting  about  two  hours, 
during  which  time  as  much  as  2  kilos  of  fluid  may  be  secreted.  An 
increase  of  salivary  secretion  almost  always  accompanies  or  precedes 
the  sweating  and  persists  somewhat  longer.  The  salivary  secretion 
usually  is  not  increased  to  a  distiurbing  extent,  but  occasionally  the 
effect  on  the  salivary  glands  exceeds  that  on  the  sweat-glands  or  it 
alone  may  occur.  The  secretions  of  all  other  true  glands  are  also 
increased,  among  them  those  of  the  lachrymal,  bronchial,  and  tracheal 
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INDICATIONS  FOB  DIAPHORESIS 

Diaphoresis  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  water 
from  the  body  or  to  bring  about  an  excretion  through  the  skin  of 
substances  ordinarily  excreted  by  the  kidney.  In  addition  to  these 
scientifically  well-grounded  indications^  diaphoresis  is  frequently  em- 
ployed empirically  to  meet  various  others, — as,  for  example,  in  the 
beginning  of  infectious  diseases,  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  elimina- 
tion of  bacterial  toxins,  or  in  a  number  of  mild  febrile  affections, 
such  as  bronchitis,  etc.,  to  ** bring  them  to  the  surface."  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  experience,  that  in  many  infectious  diseases  improve- 
ment often  starts  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  profuse 
sweating,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  improvement  in  the  patients  is 
due  to  this. 

In  Ren.vl  Disease. — On  the  other  hand,  the  excitation  of  profuse 
diaphoresis  is  of  proven  value  in  acute  or  chronic  renal  insuflSciency, 
as  the  vicarious  secretion  through  the  skin,  which  in  the  course  of 
a  thorough  sweating  may  remove  large  amounts  of  water,  urea,  NaCl, 
etc.,  from  the  body,  helps  to  relieve  the  kidney. 

It  is  no  unusual  clinical  experience  to  see,  in  cases  with  insufficient 
or  suppressed  renal  secretion  and  impending  uraemia,  an  improved 
diuresis  follow  a  thorough  sweating,  and  this,  too,  independently  of  the 
mechanical  relief  secured, — such,  for  example,  as  relief  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  renal  veins  by  ascites.  This  reminds  one  of  the  fact 
mentioned  on  page  356,  that  an  excess  of  salts  in  the  blood  may  cause 
a  lessening  of  the  renal  secretion,  which  may  be  relieved  by  with- 
drawing salt  from  the  diet.  The  removal  of  salt  from  the  body  by 
sweating  may  have  a  similar  favorable  effect. 

Sweating  may  also  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  last  resort  to 
remove  fluid  in  dropsical  conditions,  but  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  pilocarpine  in  cardiac  patients  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  drug  may  cause  collapse. 

The  effects  produced  by  pilocarpine  when  employed  as  an  **absorb- 
ant,"  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  absorption  of  exudates  or  of 
extravasations  of  blood  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  or  of  cloudi- 
ness in  the  vitreous  humor,  probably  depend  on  the  temporarily 
increased  concentration  of  the  blood  which  may  result  from  sweating, 
even  when  the  water  content  of  the  tissues  is  so  low  that  diuretics 
fail  to  act. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  SECRETION  OF  SWEAT 

Atropine  in  doses  of  0.5-1.0  mg.,  usually  given  hypodermically 
[?Tr.],  may  be  employed  with  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing profuse  sweating,  such  as  the  ** night-sweats"  of  consump- 
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tives.  As  the  very  first  expression  of  the  action  of  atropine  is  the 
inhibition  of  various  glandular  secretions,  such  doses  may  accomplish 
this  without  necessarily  causing  any  other  atropine  effects  except 
some  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  but  if  the  dose  be  increased 
or  often  repeated  the  other  atropine  effects  may  prove  very  disturbing. 

Agaricin. — Agaricinio  acid,  which  is  obtained  from  the  white  agaric 
(Polyponis  officinalis),  long  known  to  possess  antihidrotic  properties,  ac£  on 
the  secretory  nerve-endings  like  atrophine.  This  is  the  active  substance  contained 
in  the  impure  commercial  preparation  known  as  agaricin,  which  is  often  used  in 
the  treatment  of  the  night  sweats  of  phthisis  (0.005-0.01  gm.  for  single  doses, 
0.1  gm.  maximum  dose  for  24  hours).  It  has  been  shown  by  Hofmeiater  that  this 
substance,  which  in  large  doses  acts  as  a  narcotic  but  which  otherwise  is  not 
pharmacologically  related  to  atropine,  exerts  a  weak,  atropine-like  action  on  the 
sweat  secretion  and  does  this  in  relatively  non-toxic  doses.  Under  its  influence 
sweating  does  not  occur  as  it  usually  does  when  a  cat's  paw  is  kept  warm.  This 
effect  is  peripherally  induced,  for  after  agaricin  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  is 
ineffective.  On  account  of  its  local  irritant  action,  agaricin  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered hypodermically. 

Camphoric  acidy  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  camphor,  in  doses 
of  1-2  gm.  is  also  employed  to  prevent  night-sweats,  but  no  experi- 
mental investigations  of  its  efficiency  have  been  made  {Vejux  Tyrode). 

Astringents,  such  as  tannic  acid  and  astringent  antiseptics,  may  be 
useful  in  relieving  local  hyperhidrosis. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  METABOLISM 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  the  living  body  there  is  a  constant  change  taking  place  in  the 
forces  and  substances  which  form  and  maintain  it.  The  organism 
is  able  to  maintain  itself  and  keep  its  weight  and  chemical  composition 
constant,  except  for  occasional  variations,  only  by  periodically  ab- 
sorbing and  assimilating  material  to  replace  that  constantly  lost  by 
disintegration  and  death  of  its  tissues,  for  living  matter  is  constantly 
dying.  We  speak,  therefore,  of  metabolic  balance  and  equilibrium 
and  of  positive  and  negative  metabolic  balance,  depending  on  whether 
or  not  assimilative  or  dissimilative  phenomena  are  preponderant.  All 
the  chemical  substances  constituting  the  body  take  part  in  the  tissue 
change,  the  inorganic  mineral  constituents  which  largely  constitute  the 
framework  of  the  body  taking  the  least  active  part  in  these  changes, 
but  still  taking  some  part  therein.  Therefore  all  the  constituents  of 
the  body  must  be  constantly  replaced  to  some  extent  if  the  organism 
is  to  survive  (law  of  the  minimum).  Naturally  the  most  active 
metabolism  is  that  of  the  readily  oxidized  organic  substances,  of 
which  the  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  are  the  most  important, 
for  these,  on  account  of  their  oxidizability,  are  at  once  the  creators 
and  the  victims  of  the  chemical  energy,  which  enters  the  body  with 
them  only  to  leave  it  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  heat  and  work. 

The  chemical  processes  of  oxidation  and  decomposition  are  in 
theory  of  two  types : 

1.  Decay  of  protoplasm  as  the  result  of  the  naturally  limited  life 
of  all  cells,  the  tissue  change  of  death  or  of  wear  and  tear,  which 
takes  place  without  regard  to  the  energy  which  thus  unavoidably 
becomes  available.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  decay  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  skin  and  similar  tissues  and  in  that  of  the  nuclear 
constituents,  both  of  which  are,  from  a  caloric  point  of  view,  of  minor 
significance. 

2.  Decomposition  of  the  replaceable  constituents  of  the  protoplasm 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  energy  (heat  and  force)  necessary 
to  life.  This  is  functional  tissue  change,  or  metabolism  of  work, 
which  occurs  without  combustion  of  the  formed  elements.  In  general 
this  corresponds  to  the  metabolism  of  nutrition,  it  being,  in  other 
words,  the  combined  result  of  dissimilation  or  catabolic  (splitting) 
processes  and  of  assimilation  or  anabolic  (synthetic)  processes  in  the 
cells  of  the  body,  and  is  in  rapidity  and  extent  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant type  of  tissHC  change. 

The  total  metabolism,  therefore,  renders  possible  the  transfor- 
mation of  energy  in  the  body,  which  may  be  measured  directly  by 
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transforming  a  certain  amount  of  energy,  and  that,  after  performing 
a  given  amount  of  work,  it  is  used  up  and  disintegrates,  it  is  evid^it 
that  a  therapeutic  acceleration  of  the  transformation  of  energy  will 
bring  about  a  more  rapid  dying  off  of  cells  already  feeble  from  old  age 
or  otherwise  pathologically  weakened,  and  that  thus  the  new  growth 
of  the  healthy  younger  generation  replacing  them  may  be  accde- 
rated.  In  this  fashion  purification  and  iiegeneration  may  be  brought 
about  and  the  useless  elements  be  removed  from  the  body.  The  utility 
of  all  those  therapeutic  agencies,  which  in  an  indirect  fashion  tend 
to  increase  the  transformation  of  energy,  probably  depends  on  their 
I)ower  of  inducing  such  regeneration.  Among  such  measures  stimu- 
lation of  the  skin,  sea-bathing,  climate,*  sports,  and  massage  may  be 
mentioned.  In  so  far  as  they  facilitate  or  stimulate  muscular  activity, 
the  stimulants  of  the  central  nervous  system  may  be  considered  as 
doing  this.  Among  these  are  strychnine,  caffeine,  alcohol  in  small 
amounts, — in  short,  all  those  drugs  known  as  **excitantia  nervina,'' 
or  nerve  stimulants. 

Disappearance  of  Pathological  Tissue  as  a  Result  of  Oeneral 
Acceleration  of  the  Transformation  of  Energy, — Such  a  regenerative 
selection — that  is,  an  extermination  of  less  resistant,  degener- 
ated, or  otherwise  weakened  body  cells — ^may  be  accomplished  by 
chemical  or  physical  forces,  which,  while  reaching  all  or  most  cells 
in  equal  intensity,  exert  on  them  an  action  supported  without  apparent 
damage  by  healthy  cells,  but  fatal  to  unhealthy  ones.  This  may  be 
compared  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  possible  by  the  application  of  such 
mild  caustics  as  lactic  acid  to  destroy  diseased  tissue  without  harming 
the  healthy  tissue  necessarily  submitted  to  the  same  treatment.  Of 
the  agencies  acting  in  this  fashion  the  physicochemical  ones,  heat  and 
radiant  energy,  may  be  considered  as  having  such  effects,  though  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  Variations  in  the  osmotic  tension  of  the  tissue 
cells — ^that  is,  in  their  water  and  their  salt  content — ^produce  such 
effects  to  a  marked  extent.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  various  popular 
blood-purifying  cures,  water  cures,  thirst  cures,  and  so  forth. 

Specific  Alteration  of  Metabolism. — ^While  an  alteration  of  osmotic 
conditions  affects  all  the  cells  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  by  physico- 
chemical  ''mass  action"  disturbs  the  chemical  equilibrium  of  all  of 
them,  considered  as  elementary  organisms,  and  alters  their  function, 
there  are  also  purely  chemical  agents,  which  in  a  more  delicate  man- 
ner, that  is  not  susceptible  of  a  further  analysis,  accelerate  or  retard 
only  certain  of  the  chemical  reactions  of  protoplasm,  without  otherwise 
altering  its  structure  or  function.  These  may  be  looked  upon  as 
specific  catalyzers  of  the  metabolic  processes,  to  which  we  reckon  the 
products  of  certain  glands,  especially  that  of  the  thyroid  and,  in  a 
limited  and  opposite  way,  quinine. 

2.  Stimulation  of  the  metabolism  indicates  quite  another  thing 
when  the  object  is  to  secure  an  increased  assimilation  of  material, 

•  See  Loewy  i*.  Fr.  MUller, 
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whether  this  means  a  more  rapid  and  greater  increase  of  weight 
in  young,  rapidly  growing  individuals  or  the  attainments  of  a  better 
state  of  nutrition  in  badly  nourished  adults,  such  as  invalids  or  con- 
valescents. Here  the  indication  is  not  to  accelerate  the  transformation 
of  energy  by  increasing  catabolic  processes,  such  as  oxidation  and 
cleavage,  but  rather  to  moderate  it  as  far  as  possible  or  to  over- 
compensate  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  such  cases  the  transfor- 
mation of  energy  is,  as  a  rule,  augmented,  while  proteid  is  assimilated 
and  retained  as  organ  proteid.  In  addition  to  purely  dietetic  measures 
and  those  which  improve  the  appetite  and  the  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion, such  as  forced  feeding,  with  exercise,  a  number  of  pharmacologi- 
cal agents  may  produce  these  effects  by  specifically  influencing  tissue 
change  in  such  fashion  that  assimilation — ^that  is,  the  synthetic  for- 
mation of  new  body  substance — ^is  stimulated,  and  a  condition  results 
similar  to  that  of  the  youthful  growing  organism  (Hoffstrom)  or  to 
that  of  an  individual  convalescing  from  an  exhausting  disease  {Luthje 
u,  Berger).  Of  the  manner  in  which  such  effects  are  produced  little 
is  known  up  to  the  present. 

When  the  action  is  more  pronounced  or  when  toxic  doses  are  given, 
these  same  substances  act  harmfully  on  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells, 
causing  their  rapid  death  and  accelerating  their  disintegration.  Under 
certain  conditions  both  the  favorable  and  the  destructive  actions  may 
occur  simultaneously  in  the  body  as  a  result  of  the  variable  resisting 
powers  of  the  cells  of  the  body.  This  may  explain  many  specific 
curative  actions. 

Furthermore,  such  actions  on  metabolism,  partly  conservative 
and  partly  harmful,  may  be  so  feeble  or  may  be  limited  to  such  small 
especially  susceptible  portions  of  the  body  that  they  cause  no  observ- 
able effects  on  the  general  metabolism  and  therefore  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. However,  clinical  observation  of  resulting  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  material  in  the  body,  such  as  the  absorption  of  exu- 
dates, tumors,  or  connective-tissue  growths,  can  give  sufficient  evidence 
to  permit  the  assumption  of  such  actions  on  the  metabolism.  The 
substances  producing  such  results  will  be  considered  later  in  the 
group  of  inhibitors  of  oxidation  (p.  404). 

3.  Finally,  an  altebation  op  metabolism  may  be   considered, 

WHICH  AFFECTS  CHIEFLY  OB  ENTIBELY  ONLY  CEBTAIN  CONSTITUENTS  OB 

DECOMPOSITION  PBODUCTS  OF  THE  PBOTOPLASM  of  the  body.  This  there- 
fore demands  a  special  discussion.* 

•  This  general  discussion  and  division  under  1,  2,  and  3  are  schematic  and  to 
a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  for  they  include  only  some  of  the  pharmacologically 
interesting  phases  of  metabolism. 

In  physiology  it  is  customary  to  differentiate  between  the  tissue  change  neces- 
sary for  maintenance  of  metabolism  during  rest,  i.e.,  the  energy  transformation 
occurring  in  a  fasting  human  being  during  complete  inactivity,  and  the  augmen- 
tation of  metabolism  resulting  from  definite  work  performed  by  the  organs — 
functional  metabolism.    The  metabolism  during  rest,  however,  in  addition  to  the 
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In  so  far  as  the  fonction  of  the  cells  is  under  central  nervous 
control,  it  is  clear  that  their  metabolism  also  may  be  indirectly  in- 
fluenced through  the  central  nervous  system,  for  every  functional  act^ 
every  cell  activity,  depends  on  a  catabolic  change,  which  is  quickly 
followed  by  a  compensating— often,  in  fact,  by  an  over-compensating 
— ^restorative  process.  This  reaction  resulting  in  compensation  or 
over-compensation  is  one  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  analyze  or 
tmderstand.  Like  the  capacity  for  growth,  it  is  an  essential  character- 
istic of  living  matter. 

The  stimulation  of  growth,  with  assimilation  of  proteid,  which  con- 
tinued and  violent  muscular  exercise  causes  is  the  best  example  of  such 
over-compensation  {Caspari,  Loewy,  Bomstein).  The  increased  blood 
and  food  supply  brought  to  the  organ  as  a  result  of  its  functional 
activity  doubtless  is  a  factor,  but  only  a  partial  factor,  in  this  result. 
On  the  other  hand,  organs  forced  to  remain  inactive  undergo  atrophy. 

The  chemical  regulation  of  the  body  temperature  (see  Chapter  XV) 
is  another  instance  of  a  metabolic  process  controlled  by  the  nervous 
system,  which  demands  special  separate  consideration. 
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Aside  from  these  indirect  influences  through  the  central  nervous 
system,  all  physical  or  chemical  stimuli  which  act  directly  on  the  cells 
of  the  body  must  influence  their  chemical  activity,  and  thus  aflfect  the 
transformation  of  matter  and  enei^  in  them.  For  reasons  of  prac- 
tical import,  it  is  advantageous  to  start  the  discussion  of  such  direct 
influences  with  that  of — 

purely  vegetative  metabolism  of  decay,  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  functional 
metabolism,  as  it  necessarily  includes  the  metabolism  resulting  from*  the  activity 
of  the  heart,  of  the  respiratory  system,  and  of  the  glands,  as  well  as  that 
involved  in  the  production  of  heat.  These  two  components,  however,  are  in- 
fluenced by  pharmacological  agents  in  very  different  degrees  and  in  opposite 
directions.  Drugs  which,  like  arsenic,  influence  the  metabolism  of  decay,  affecting 
the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  cells,  do  not  necessarily  produce  an  appreciable 
alteration  in  the  metabolism  of  function.  On  the  other  hand,  drugs  affecting 
function,  such  as  the  narcotics,  or  those  acting  on  nerves  or  on  th&  heart,  etc., 
as  a  general  rule  do  not  affect  the  metabolism  of  decay,  although  they  primarily 
increase  or  decrease  the  transformation  of  energy  and  material,  the  functional 
metabolism,  onlv  of  the  organs  whose  activity  is  stimulated  or  depressed.  For 
these  reasons  the  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  metabolism  of  decay 
and  metabolism  of  function  appears  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  drugs  produce  alterations  in  the  metabolism. 
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I.  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  BODY 

It  is  well  known  that  an  increase  in  the  temperature  causes  an 
acceleration  of  the  rate  at  which  all  chemical  reactions  take  place. 
According  to  van't  Hoff^  a  rise  of  10°  C.  almost  doubles  or  trebles 
the  rate  of  reaction.  Within  certain  limits  of  temperature  the  same 
holds  good  for  biological  phenomena  {Linser  and  Schmid,  Matthes, 
Kaniiz)y  every  rise  in  the  body  temperature  beyond  the  normal  in- 
creasing and  accelerating  the  metabolism,  while  marked  lowering  of 
the  body  temperature  retards  and  lessens  the  metabolism  (Buntpff). 

Such  overheating  or  cooling  of  the  body  may  indirectly  result  from  the 
action  of  drugs  which,  like  cocaine,  tetrahydronaphthylamine,  and  atropine,  excite 
the  centres  controlling  the  hept  regulation,  or  which,  like  the  narcotics,  especially 
alcohol  and  chloral  and  the  antipyretics,  depress  them.  (See  Loewi  and  also 
Chapter  XV.) 
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a.  LIGHT  AND  RADIANT  ENERGY 

Natural  illumination  indirectly  exerts  an  influence  on  the  metabo- 
lism, inasmuch  as  through  the  eye  it  constantly  sends  sensory  im- 
pulses to  the  central  nervous  system,  as  a  result  of  which,  muscular 
tension  and  movements  are  excited  and  possibly  also  other  vital 
processes, — ^for  example,  the  formation  of  the  red  blood-cells  {Marti  u. 
Kronecker). 

As  far  as  has  been  proven,  however,  only  the  blue-violet  and  vltra^ 
violet  rays  exert  a  direct  influence  on  the  chemism  of  the  cells  of 
the  higher  animals.  These  rays  exert  a  destructive  action  on  enzymes 
and  on  living  protoplasm,  just  as  they  do  on  all  chemically  labile 
substances.  This  power  is  systematically  employed  in  phototherapy, 
in  the  treatment  of  lupus,  cancer,  etc.,  according  to  such  methods  as 
that  of  Finsen,  and  by  means  of  especially  adapted  sources  of  light. 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  action  of  the  luminous  energy  absorbed 
by  fluorescent  substances.  Such  substances  as  quinine,  eosine,  acridine, 
etc.,  when  charged  with  this  energy,  as  long  as  they  remain  exposed 
to  light  decompose  living  protoplasm  and  other  very  susceptible  sub- 
stances, such  as  enzymes,  toxalbumins,  etc.  According  to  v.  Tappciner 
and  Jodlbauer  and  to  Straub,  ionized  oxygen  is  probably  the  active 
agent  in  this  destructive  action.  In  therapeutics  this  property  of  these 
substances  may  be  utilized  by  such  methods  as  painting  0.1-0.5  per 
cent,  eosin  solution  on  those  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  body  where 
a  corrosive  effect  is  desired  and  exposing  them  to  sunlight. 

As  a  result  of  their  absorption  by  fluorescent  substances,  the  yel- 
low and  red  light  waves,  which  ordinarily  are  inert  chemically,  may 
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be  rendered  chemically  active,  and,  as  these  rays  penetrate  vegetable 
and  animal  tissues  more  readily  than  the  violet  ones,  it  is  perhaps 
possible  for  them  to  produce  effects  in  the  interior  of  the  body  if  the 
tissues  are  impregnated  with  yellow  or  red  fluorescent  substances. 

Hsematoporphyrin,  a  hsmoglobin  derivative  almost  constantly  found  in 
human  urine,  is  markedly  fluorescent,  and  under  the  influence  of  light  exerts 
marked  haemolytic  actions.  It  is  probably  constantly  present  in  the  manunalian 
organism,  although  normally  the  amount  present  is  extremely  small.  If  abnormal 
amounts  of  it  appear  in  the  blood,  those  portions  of  the  skin  which  are  exposed 
to  the  sun  may  become  diseased.  This  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  skin  lesions 
in  hydroa  lestiva  (Haustnann) .  It  also  appears  probable  [?  Tb.]  that  a  photo- 
dynamic  substance  present  in  the  com  consumed  is  of  significance  in  connection 
with  the  skin  lesions  of  pellagra  {Horhaczeioakiy  Raubitschek,  Hau9mann) , 

RoNTGEN  Rays  and  Radium  Emanations. — Finally,  mention 
should  be  made  here  of  the  similarly  destructive  action  of  X-rays  and 
of  radium  emanations.  On  account  of  their  power  of  penetrating  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  their  action  is  not  confined  to  the  surface,  but 
also  affects  the  blood  and  tissues  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Ex- 
posure to  them  results  in  a  destruction  of  the  red  cells  and  accumu- 
lation of  pigment  in  the  body,  and  more  especially  in  a  very  extensive 
destruction  of  myelocytes  and  lymphocytes  and  of  lymphoid  tissue. 
This  latter  action  has  been  utilized  in  the  treatment  of  leukaemia. 
Other  cells  also  of  embryonal  type,  such  as  the  germinal  cells  of  the 
sexual  organs  and  the  cells  of  pathological  new  growths,  are  readily 
affected  and  destroyed.  This  destruction  of  cells  results  in  an  in- 
creased decomposition  of  proteid  and  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen. 

Radio-active  Waters. — Radio-active  minerals  and  earths,  such  as 
the  uranium  slag  from  the  mines  of  Joachimsthal,  when  placed  in 
water,  give  off  radio-active  emanations  to  it.  Consequently  the  waters 
of  many  springs  are  naturally  radio-active,  while  ordinary  water 
may  be  made  so  by  being  kept  for  many  hours  in  contact  witii  radio- 
active material. 

Although  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  radio-activity  of  baths 
and  drinking  waters  can  exert  an  influence  on  the  human  organism, 
this  cannot  be  asserted  positively.  Clinical  experience,  however,  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  radio-active  waters  exert  a  beneficial  action  on 
rheumatic  and  other  similar  conditions.  It  has  been  possible  to  cause 
a  disappearance  of  uric  acid  from  the  blood  of  gouty  patients  and 
to  relieve  their  gouty  symptoms  by  causing  them,  for  several  hours 
daily  and  for  several  weeks,  to  inhale  air  charged  with  radium 
emanations.  According  to  Oudzent,  sodium  urate  is  changed  by  them 
into  other  more  soluble  substances.  This,  if  true,  would  explain  the 
absorption  of  the  uratic  deposits  and  the  disappearance  of  uric  acid 
from  the  blood.     (See  also  His,  Rickety  Loewenthal  u.  Wohlgemuth.) 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  direct  action  of  electric  energy  on  the 
metabolic  processes  of  the  cells. 
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The  colloids  may  be  lo<dced  upon  here  as  forming  a  sort  of  membranous 
framework  which  pervades  the  cells,  its  outer  layers  forming  an  external 
membranous  shell  which  may  be  considered  as  concentrically  continued  into  the 
interior  of  the  cells.  Most  animal  cells  lack  a  specially  differentiated  cell 
membrane. 

If  the  osmotic  tension  of  the  body  fluid  be  altered  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  or  of  salts,  a  difference  of  tension  between  them  and  the 
tissue  cells  results,  and  the  latter  will  contract  or  swell  up  according 
as  the  tension  is  increased  or  diminished.  However,  if  the  colloids 
of  the  cell  are  equally  permeable  to  the  molecules  in  solution  (salts, 
etc.)  and  to  water,  or  equally  impermeable  to  both,  its  volume  will 
remain  unchanged,  in  the  first  case  because  no  difference  in  tension 
arises  and  in  the  second  because  the  impermeable  walls  prevent  any 
equalization  of  the  tension. 

Slight  differences  in  tension,  such  as  arise  during  the  changing 
play  of  the  absorption  and  excretion  of  substances,  are  compensated 
for  by  the  cells  without  harm,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other  normal 
variations  in  the  conditions  of  life,  but  more  pronounced  and  esx>e- 
cially  rapidly  produced  alterations  of  osmotic  tension  cannot  be  sup- 
ported without  injury. 

A  quite  gradual,  even  though  very  decided,  increase  of  the  osmotic  tension 
of  the  surrounding  medium  may  be  supported  by  vegetable  cells,  and  appaiently 
even  by  animal  cells,  for  they  are  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  higher 
than  normal  osmotic  pressure  if  it  is  produced  gradually  enough. 

Alterations  of  the  osmotic  pressure,  which  under  some  circum- 
stances do  more  or  less  damage  to  the  cells,  may  be  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  large  quantities  of  pure  water  or  of  salts.  The  effects 
on  the  metabolism  express  themselves  by  an  increased  excretion  of  the 
decomposition  products  of  proteids,  especially  urea. 

PHARBIACOLOGICAL  ACTIONS  OF  WATER 

Local  Effect. — ^Pure  water  is  a  violent  poison  for  organism 
whose  cells  are  very  readily  permeable  to  it.  If  cephalopoda  be  im- 
mersed in  distilled  water,  convulsive  movements  occur  and  death 
ensues  in  5-10  minutes  (Phisdlix). 

Injection  of  water  directly  into  the  circulation  is  followed  by  the 
passage  of  haemoglobin  into  the  plasma,  as  s(»ne  of  the  red  blood-cells, 
the  less  resistant  ones,  are  destroyed:  100-150  c.c.  per  kilo  will 
quickly  kill  dogs  and  rabbits,  while  even  30  cc.  can  produce  fatal 
results  in  a  few  days  (Bosk  u.  Vedel), 

On  the  other  hand,  cells  which  are  less  permeable  are  much  more 
resistant  to  pure  water.  However,  the  disturbing  toxic  action  of 
pure  water  is  evidenced  even  in  thj?  mouth  by  a  flat,  disagreeable 
taste  and  in  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  mucous  membranes  by  a  dis- 
tortion of  their  cells  when  pure  water  is  applied  to  them.  Pre- 
sumably the  superficial  epithelium  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucosa 
25 
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may  be  similarly  affected,  and  there  may  thus  result  an  accelerated 
casting  off  and  renewal  of  these  cells.  It  is  possible  that  such  effects 
may  play  some  role  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  catarrhs  by  lavage 
vnth  plain  water,  or  by  the  drinking  of  indifferent  waters,  such  as 
those  of  Gastein,  WUdbad,  and  many  other  springs. 

If  the  water  is  absolutely  pure,  it  is  claimed  that  the  local  osmotic  action 
may  be  so  great  that  serious  irritation  of  the  stomach  may  result.  To  such 
effects  Koppe  attributes  the  harmful  effect  of  swallowing  natural  ice,  which, 
in  contradistinction  to  artificial  ice,  contains  extremely  small  amounts  of  salts, 
and  also  that  resulting  from  drinking  the  waters  of  the  "  poison  spring "  in 
Gastein.    Whether  this  explanation  be  correct  or  not  is  uncertain. 

The  healthy  gastric  epithelium  is  almost  impassable  for  water  and 
for  salts,  and  therefore  within  wide  limits  is  unaffected  by  the 
osmotic  tension  of  the  gastric  contents.  Considering  the  fact  that 
food,  etc.,  must  often  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  stomach,  it  is 
easy,  from  a  teleologic  point  of  view,  to  recognize  the  advantage 
of  this  insusceptibility.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
water  and  substances  dissolved  in  water  are  hardly  at  all  absorbed 
by  the  gastric  mucosa,  originally  to  Hirsch,  whose  results  have  been 
confirmed  by  v.  Mering  and  by  Brandl. 

If  water  contains  alcohol  or  CO,,  it  is  absorbed  from  the  stomach. 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  substances  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
loosen  the  lipoidal  cement  between  the  epithelium  or  whether  they 
render  the  epithelium  more  permeable  in  other  indirect  ways. 

In  the  intestines  water  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  al- 
most completely  excreted  by  the  kidney  in  the  course  of  several 
hours. 

Effects  After  Absorption. — ^It  is  self-evident  that,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues  or  is  passing  through  them,  pure 
water  will  reduce  their  osmotic  tension,  but  when  water  is  taken  at 
the  same  time  with  food,  even  when  several  litres  are  taken,  it  causes 
such  slight  changes  in  the  osmotic  tension  that  it  does  not  appreciably 
increase  tissue  change.  If,  however,  large  amounts  of  water  are  drunk 
during  a  period  of  fasting,  its  effects  on  the  osmotic  tension  of  the 
body  fluids  may  result  in  an  increased  decomposition  of  proteid  and 
of  fats  and  carbohydrates  {HeUner). 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  such  a 
stimulation  of  metabolism  and  regeneration  plays  any  role  in  the 
effects  of  the  water-drinking  cures  which  have  been  widely  used  in  the 
treatment  of  many  chronic  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  gout,  metallic 
poisonings,  etc.  In  any  case,  the  augmented  blood  and  lymph  flow, 
which  necessarily  result  from  the  drinking  of  large  amounts  of  water, 
must  be  of  some  significance  for  the  **  fiushing  ouf  of  the  body  and 
the  removal  of  metabolic  end  products. 

^  While  the  fiooding  of  the  body  by  water  may  be  counteracted  by 

p. 
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increased  diuresis,  diaphoresis,  etc.,  the  converse  of  this — ^the  removal 
of  water,  or  dehydration,  by  thirst  cures — causes  an  osmotic  alteration 
in  the  opposite  direction,  which  cannot  be  relieved  by  physiolo^cal 
regulation,  and  consequently  its  effects  in  favoring  the  destruction 
and  r^eneration  of  various  cells  are  more  energetic  and  persistent. 
In  Straub's  experiments  the  increased  nitrogen  excretion  persisted 
for  some  days  after  abandoning  the  limitation  of  the  water  intake 
(for  lit.  Magnus-Levy,  Dennig). 
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PHARMACOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  NEUTRAL  SALTS 

Such  effects  are  produced  in  the  purest  form  when  water  is  ab- 
stracted from  the  tissue  cells  by  the  administration  of  salts  in  sub- 
stance or  in  hypertonic  solution.  This  has  been  experimentally 
proven  for  sodium  chloride,  nitrates,  acetates,  and  carbonates  (lit. 
Rost),  and  doubtless  holds  good  for  all  crystalloids  which  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blood,  in  so  far  as  the  tissue  cells  are  not  readily 
permeable  to  them  and  therefore  will  be  affected  by  changes  in  the 
osmotic  pressure  produced.  The  exact  manner  in  which  the  cells  are 
damaged  is  not  known,  but  it  should  be  remembered  here  that 
chemical  cleavage  reactions  may  be  caused  by  dehydration  through 
osmotic  action, — for  example,  fibrin  may  be  dissolved  with  the  for- 
mation of  globulin  and  albumoses  {Limbaurg,  Dasire). 

Accordingly,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  when  large  quantities 
of  sodium  chloride,  or  readily  absorbable  salts,  such  as  potassium 
iodide  or  bromide,  are  administered,  a  portion  of  the  curative  effects 
obtained  may  be  attributed  to  an  osmotic  stimulation  of  metabolism 
and  cell  regeneration.  However,  the  portion  of  the  curative  effects 
thus  produced  can  hardly  be  very  large,  for  these  substances  are 
usually  taken  with  large  amounts  of  water.  Moreover,  their  osmotic 
action  will  be  limited  further  by  the  fact,  still  unexplained,  that  the 
administration  of  salts  actually  causes  a  limitation  or  retardation  of 
proteid  metabolism,  if  enough  water  is  taken  at  tlie  same  time  with 
the  salts  to  prevent  any  dehydraticm  of  the  cells  (Rost).  Such  a 
retardation  or  limitation  of  the  catabolism  in  protoplasm  has  been 
proven  to  result  from  the  administration  of  different  sodium  salts. 
Inasmuch  as  osmotic  action — i.e.,  a  dehydrating  action — has  been 
excluded,  such  effects  can  be  due  <mly  to  an  ion  action,  and  in  this 
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case  only  to  the  action  of  the  sodium  ions,  whose  concentration  in 
the  organism  has  been  increased  while  that  of  the  other  cations. 
K%  Mg^,  Ca'y  etc.,  present  in  the  body  has  not  been  altered. 

From  the  fundamental  inyestigations  of  Loeh,  Overton,  and  others,  we 
know  that  any  alteration  in  the  normal  cation  proportions  markedly  influences 
various  vital  phenomena.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  the  administration 
with  water  of  corresponding  amounts  of  the  salts  contained  in  Ringer's  solution  * 
should  cause  no  sparine  of  proteids  or  nitrogen  retention.  Otherwise  the  above- 
mentioned  effects  would  be  due  only  to  a  dilution  of  the  colloids  and  alteration 
of  the  viscosity,  the  effects  of  which  on  the  vital  processes  are  still  unknown. 

A  secondary  result  of  the  administration  of  neutral  salts  is  the 
loss  of  alkalies  by  the  body.  Salts  which  are  absorbed  with  difficulty 
(the  cathartic  salts,  salts  of  polybasic  acids),  as  a  result  of  their 
cathartic  action,  cause  a  loss  of  the  alkaline  intestinal  juices,  while 
readily  absorbable  salts  (those  of  the  sodium  chloride  group  and 
salts  of  the  monobasic  acids)  cause  a  distinct  but  much  smaller  loss 
of  alkalies  in  the  urine,  for  this  secretion  becomes  more  and  more 
strongly  alkaline  with  increasing  salt  diuresis  (Budel).  Whether  or 
not  the  continued  use  of  large  quantities  of  neutral  salts  results  in 
•any  damage  to  the  organism  is  doubtful,  for  the  body  possesses  the 
means  of  protecting  itself  against  loss  of  its  alkalies  (see  below). 

All  the  same,  in  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  long-continued 
use  of  the  natural  alkaline  cathartic  waters  is  better  borne  than  that  of  the 
neutral  ones,  and  that  the  continued  use  of  strongly  salted  food  appears  to  cause 
a  disposition  to  disease  (scurvy),  which  may  be  overcome  or  lessened  by  the 
consimiption  of  fresh  vegetable  juices,  such  as  lemon  juice,  etc.,  which  contain 
salts  of  the  vegetable  acids  with  alkalies,  which  are  combusted  in  the  body 
with  the  formation  of  carbonates  and  therefore  act  like  the  alkalies.  It  is, 
however,  more  likely  that  this  curative  effect  in  scurvy  is  due  to  the  potassiimi 
ions  present  in  the  vegetable  juices  antagonizing  the  poisonous  action  of  the 
sodium  ions  with  which  the  body  is  flooded  as  a  result  of  consimiption  of  salted 
foods  (Emmerich), 

The  salts  of  the  Glauber's  salt  group,  which  are  absorbed  with 
difficulty,  influence  the  metabolism  in  general  only  in  so  far  as  they 
cause  catharsis  and  thus  interfere  with  the  utilization  of  the  food. 
However,  the  bitter  waters  (magnesia  waters),  even  when  taken  in 
small  non-cathartic  doses,  diminish  the  absorption  of  the  fats 
(Vahlen),  probably  on  account  of  the  formation  of  insoluble  soaps 
with  magnesia. 

To  a  slight  extent  the  cathartic  salts  are  absorbed  in  the  small 
intestine,  and  of  this  amount  a  portion  is  excreted  again  into  the 
large  intestine  (Hay).  It  is  clear  that  during  this  passage  through 
the  portal  circulation  these  salts  may  exert  a  ''  salt  action  "  on  the 
cells  of  the  liver  and  the  intestines,  and  this  may  in  part  account  for 
their  favorable  effects  in  diseases  of  the  intestines  and  liver. 

*  Ringer's  solution  for  mammals  contains  0.9  per  cent.  NaCl,  0.03  per  cent. 
KaHGO,,  0.042  per  cent.  KCl,  0.24  per  cent  CaCl,. 
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ALKALIES 

Among  the  salts,  those  reacting  alkaline  occupy  a  special  position. 
Such  are  the  basic  salts  or  the  salts  of  the  weak  acids  such  as  the 
carbonates.  The  free  alkalies,  in  respect  to  their  action  in  the 
organism,  are  also  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  group. 

In  this  connection  the  basic  phosphates  and  the  carbonates,  the 
weak  alkalies,  such  as  CaCOH),  and  MgCOH),,  the  salts  of  the 
alkalies  with  vegetable  acids,  which  are  oxidized  in  the  organism  to 
carbonates,  and,  finally,  tiie  borates  are  of  practical  importance. 

Reaction  of  the  Blood. — ^Blood  and  lymph  always  contain  large  amounts 
of  indifferent  carbon  dioxide,  of  which  a  portion  is  present  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  corresponding  in  amount  to  the  quantity  of  the  alkalies  in 
solution.  Therefore  in  a  theoretical  saisa  blood  and  lymph  are  necessarily 
neutral.* 

Potentially,  however,  the  blood  is  both  acid  and  alkaline,  and  may  be 
stated  to  be  amphoteric,  inasmuch  as,  without  losing  its  theoretically  neutral 
reaction,  it  may  absorb  acids  or  alkalies,  in  the  first  case  the  COa'  ions  being 
liberated  from  their  original  combinations,  in  the  second,  the  CQi  which  is 
always  present  being  utUized  to  combine  with  the  bases  absorbed.  Moreover, 
not  only  the  carbon  dioxide  but  also  the  latent  H'  ions  of  the  blood  proteids 
may  be  brought  into  action  by  the  addition  of  alkalies,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  addition  of  acids  both  of  these  may  again  be  rendered  inactive  or 
latent.  Even  in  the  presence  of  grave  or  fatal  acid  intoxication,  the  reaction 
of  the  blood  consequently  remains  almost  normal  {Benediki,  Bzili,  Robertson). 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  determination  of  the  reaction  of  the  blood  by  the 
use  of  different  dyes  as  indicators  can  give  only  values  which  are  physiologically 
incorrect  {H,  Meyer,  Henderson),  To  litmus  the  blood-plasma,  outside  of  the 
body,  reacts  alkaline,  because  this  add  possesses  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  bases 
than  carbonic  acid  and  the  acid  proteids  of  the  plasma,  and  oonsequently  deprives 
them  of  their  alkalies,  with  which  it  forma  blue-colored  salts. 

Increased  Alkaldoty. — As  many  chemical  processes,  particularly 
oxidation, — e.g.,  that  of  glucose, — are  either  accelerated  by,  or  only 
possible  in  the  presence  of,  free  OH'  ions,  it  would,  a  priori,  appear 
probable  that  the  administration  of  alkalies  would  stimulate  oxidar 
tion  in  the  animal  organism  as  a  result  of  augmentation  of  the  car- 

*  Inasmuch  as  in  the  presence  of  a  high  COs  tension  traces  of  free  carbonic 
acid  are  present  in  an  aqueous  solution,  the  plasma  may  contain  traces  of 
free  H'  ions,  and  consequently,  theoretically,  may  be  very  slightly  acid.  The 
same  holds  true,  however,  also  for  the  potentially  basic  proteids  of  the  plasma, 
so  that  free  HO'  ions  may  also  be  present,  and  exact  determinations  have 
shown  that  in  the  blood-plasma  there  is  an  exceedingly  small  excess  of  the 
free  HCX  ions. 
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bonate  alkalinity  of  the  protoplasm.  Tliis  presumption,  even  if  it 
ehould  be  correct^  is  distinctly  limited  in  its  significance  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  normal  organism,  it  is  not  possible,  even  by  tiie  admin- 
istration of  alkalies  in  large  quantities,  to  increase  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood  for  any  length  of  time,  for  any  carbonate  in  excess  of  the 
normal  is  almost  immediately  excreted  by  the  kidney  and  the  in- 
testines {Baimond,  Freudberg).  Moreover,  it  is  altogether  un- 
certain to  what  extent  and  how  rapidly  the  cell  protoplasm  itself 
takes  any  part  in  temporary  alterations  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
and  lymph,  a  participation  that  evidently  would  be  of  essential  im- 
portance. 

Action  of  At.katiTks  ok  Metabolism. — It  has  been  claimed  that 
the  catabolism  of  proteids  and  of  fats  is  influenced  by  the 
alkalies,  but  the  experiments  on  animals  and  on  men  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  such  action  have  given  contradictory 
results,  which  are  also  not  free  from  ambiguity  in  their  significance, 
inasmuch  as  the  **  alkali  action  "  cannot  be  sharply  differentiated 
from  the  accompanying  **  salt  action."  No  specific  effects  on  the 
decomposition  of  proteids,  including  the  metabolism  of  purins,  nor 
on  the  carbohydrate  metabolism,  have  been  definitely  proven  to  result 
from  the  administration  of  alkalies,  with  the  single  exception  that 
proteid  anabolism  is  temporarily  retarded,  but  this  is  compensated 
for  in  the  later  periods  of  the  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  A. 
Loewy's  experiments  indicate  that  it  is  probable  that  the  alkalies  exert 
a  stimulating  effect  on  the  oxidation  of  fat,  and  Buhner  and  Bost 
have  definitely  proven  that  the  borates  do  exert  such  an  influence. 

This  is  in  agreement  with  the  well-known  reducing  effect  of 
Carlsbad  and  similar  alkaline  saline  waters.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  under  some  conditions  certain  other  oxidative  processes 
may  be  inhibited  by  the  alkalies,  for  following  the  ingestion  of  large 
amounts  of  sodium  carbonate  or  citrate  (20-30  gm.  per  diem)  more 
"  neutral  "  and  less  *'  oxidized  "  sulphur  is  excreted  in  the  urine 
(Jawein). 

Alkalies  in  Oout. — The  manner  in  which  the  alkalies  produce  their 
reputed  favorable  action  in  gout  is  still  unknown.  So  long  as  it  was 
believed  that  gout  was  due  to  a  retention  of  uric  acid  resulting  from 
unfavorable  conditions  for  its  solution  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
with  which  it  could  be  excreted  through  the  kidney,  it  was  natural 
to  explain  the  value  of  the  alkalies  by  their  supposed  power  of  bring- 
ing uric  acid  into  solution.  This  explanation  is,  however,  certainly 
incorrect,  for  such  action  cannot  occur  under  the  conditions  which 
obtain  in  the  organism  (Oudzent).  Further,  the  recent  exhaustive 
investigations  of  Brugsch  and  Schittenkelm  have  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  in  gout  it  is  not  the  insolubility  or  the  faulty 
excretion  of  uric  acid,  but  a  retardation  of  its  formation  or  destruc- 
tion on  account  of  a  defective  ferment  activity,  which  is  the  decisive 
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pathogenic  factor.  In  addition,  exact  investigations  of  the  effect 
of  the  administration  of  alkalies  on  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  in 
gout  have  given  results  which  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  ambiguity 
{v.  Noorden),  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  excretion  of  uric 
acid  was  not  affected.  For  these  various  reasons,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  the  alkalies  in  any  way  affect  the  metabdlism, 
solubility,  or  excretion  of  uric  acid.  The  inclination  of  clinicians  is 
rather  to  explain  the  unquestionably  beneficial  action  of  alkalies  in 
gout  by  their  curative  action  on  disturbances  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  the  liver,  which  quite  often  are  present  in  this  disease  (t;. 
Noorden), 

Urolyiic  Action  of  Alkalies. — On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the 
alkalies  in  the  treatment  of  uratic  deposits  in  the  urinary  tract  is 
well  established  and  is  doubtless  due  to  the  increased  alkalinity  of 
the  urine  thus  caused.  This  increase  need  not  be  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  urine  to  render  red  litmus  paper  blue,  but  it  may  always  be 
recognized  by  the  relative  increase  of  the  disodium  phosphate  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  acid  monosodium  phosphate.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  this  increase  in  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  often  after  a  short  time  small  pieces  of  the  con- 
cretions  are  passed  out  with  the  urine,  and  that  very  often  the 
excretion  of  uric  acid  is  increased  (t;.  Noorden).  Among  the  alkalies, 
the  alkaline  earths  appear  to  be  especially  useful  for  this  indication, 
and,  among  these,  calcium  appears  to  be  the  best^  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  free  from  any  disturbing  side  actions^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  very  occasional  formation  of  large  fecal  concretions. 

These  alkaline  earths,  especially  chalk  and  magnesia,  combine  witii 
fatty  acids  and  with  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  in  the  intestine, 
and  consequently  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  and  at  the  same  time 
contains  less  sulphates  and  less  phosphates, — i.e.,  less  salts, — so  that 
its  molecular  concentration  f  aUs.  This,  too,  is  of  material  importance 
for  the  more  ready  solution  of  the  urates,  and  sufSciently  explains 
the  value  of  these  alkalies  and  of  the  waters  containing  them 
{WUdungen,  F  aching  en,  etc.)  in  the  treatment  of  uratic  deposits  in 
the  urinary  tract  (Caulet,  J.  Strauss). 

Effects  on  the  Alkalinfty  of  the  Blood. — ^Although,  as 
previously  stated,  the  normal  alkalinity  of  the  blood  cannot  be  ap- 
preciably augmented  by  the  administration  of  the  alkalies,  it  is  quite 
otherwise  in  the  presence  of  abnormally  diminished  alkalinity  of  the 
blood,  such  as  occurs  in  exogenous  and  endogenous  acid  intoxication. 

Carnivorous  animals,  and  to  some  extent  also  vegetarian  ftnimft^lg 
and  man,  are  able  to  protect  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  albuminates 
of  their  blood  from  decomposition  by  acids,  by  utilizing  the  ammonia, 
formed  during  the  breaking  down  of  proteids,  for  the  neutralization 
of  any  abnormal  amounts  of  acid,  instead  of  transforming  it  as  usual 
into  carbamic  acid  and  urea.     This  is  the  explanation  for  the  fact 
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that  the  quantity  of  ammonia  excreted  in  the  urine  is  invariably  in- 
creased  in  acid  intoxication  of  any  type  (Loewi).  However,  this  pro- 
tective  regulation  of  the  organism  is  a  limited  one,  and,  if  enough 
acid  be  administered  or  produced,  it  may  be  so  inadequate  that  the 
carbonate  alkalescence  of  the  blood  will  be  decidedly  diminished. 

This  occurs  in  diabetic  coma  as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  oxy- 
butyric  acid,  or  when  abnormal  amounts  of  lactic  acid  are  formed  as 
a  result  of  excessive  muscular  exertion,  and  in  many  poisonings, 
such  as  those  produced  by  arsenic,  phosphorus,  etc.,  and  in  the 
toxaemia  of  fever.  F.  Kraus  found  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  in 
terms  of  the  COj  removable  by  the  vacuum  pump,  diminished  to  % 
or  %  of  the  normal  in  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  and  scarlatina,  and  in 
tuberculosis  with  continuous  fever.  As  this  diminution  of  the  alka- 
linity persists  in  such  cases  even  when  the  temperature  is  artificially 
lowered,  it  is  evident  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  increased  tem- 
perature but  is  due  to  the  toxic  decomposition  of  proteids.  The  deficit 
in  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  blood  and  its  more  or  less  harmful 
effects  may  be  lessened  or  removed  by  the  administration  of  the 
alkaline  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids,  the  citrates  being  especially 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  almost  completely  combusted 
in  the  body  with  the  formation  of  carbonates. 

Especially  in  severe  diabetes  mellitus  large  amounts  of  oxy- 
butyric  acid  are  formed  which  greatly  diminish  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  by  expelling  the  combined  carbonic  acid.  In  extreme  cases, 
instead  of  30-36  per  cent,  by  volume,  Kraus  found  only  12.4  and 
9.8  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  venous  blood,  while  Minkowski 
found  as  little  as  3.3  per  cent.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  cases  the  ad- 
ministration of  alkalies  will  be  beneficial  and  even  life  saving 
(Magnus-Levy).  It  is  claimed  that  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate 
exert  an  especially  favorable  influence  in  diabetes.  In  addition  to 
their  action  as  alkalies,  their  value  is  probably  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  diabetic  appears  to  lose  his  calcium  more  readily  than 
the  other  alkalies  and  therefore  has  a  greater  need  for  this  particular 
element  {Schlesinger  u.  Oerhardt.) 

Other  Actions  op  the  Alkalies. — In  addition  to  the  effects  on 
metabolism  discussed  above,  the  alkalies  by  their  local  actions  produce 
a  number  of  therapeutically  important  effects.  Concentrated  potas- 
sium hydrate  solutions  decompose  and  destroy  organic  substances, 
even  such  resistant  ones  as  the  homy  structures  of  the  skin,  in  which 
process  their  power  of  saponifying  and  dissolving  the  protective  fat 
in  the  skin  is  of  more  or  less  assistance.  They  are,  therefore,  used 
externally  in  different  concentrations  as  caustics  and  as  means  of 
irritating,  softening,  or  cleaning  the  skin.  Vienna  caustic  paste, 
potassium  soaps,  sodium  hydrate,  and  potash  may  be  used  as  counter- 
irritants  or  as  disinfectants  in  scabies.  Sodium  soaps  are  used  for 
cleansing  purposes  or  as  mild  irritants  in  enemata.    Borax  may  be 
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employed  as  a  lotion  or  in  month  washes.  Internally  dilute  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  of  CaCOH),,  e(Hnpound  chalk  powder, 
magnesium  oxide,  may  be  used  for  the  direct  neutralization  of  acids 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines  or  to  stimulate  [  t  Tb.]  the  gastric  diges- 
ti(m  (Pawlow)  or  to  dissolve  mucus  (see  Pharmacdogy  of  the  Diges- 
tion, p.  165). 
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ACID8  AND  ACID  SALTS 

The  administration  of  acids  may  affect  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
digestion  and  in  this  way  influence  the  metabolism  (for  details  see 
Pharmacology  of  the  Digestion,  p.  165).  During  and  after  their 
absorption  they  neutralize  the  alkalies  of  the  blood  and  of  the  tissues, 
and  thus  diminish  their  normal  content  of  alkaline  carbonates  and 
albuminates  in  so  far  as  ammonia  by  its  vicarious  action  does  not  pre- 
vent  this.  A  priori  it  is  probable  that  the  metabolic  processes  will  be 
affected  by  such  diminution  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  tissues,  and  that 
this  is  so  is  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  autolysis  is  influenced 
by  diminished  alkalinity.  Post-mortem  autolysis  of  the  organs,  which 
appears  to  resemble  closely  the  catabolic  processes  of  life,  is  markedly 
influenced  by  the  reaction  of  the  surrounding  medium,  alkalinity, 
corresponding  about  to  that  of  normal  serum,  strcmgly  inhibiting  it 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  slight  acidity  markedly  accelerating  it 
(Hedin  u.  Rowland,  Wiener,  Loeh  u.  Bar) . 

In  accordance  with  this,  an  increased  destruction  of  proteids  would 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  administration  of  acids,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  effect  hai3  been  observed  in  men  who  had  taken 
inorganic  acids  in  small  amounts,  for  they  excreted  not  only  more 
alkalies  and  ammonia  but  aLso  more  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids 
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than  normally  (A.  KeUer,  Dunlop).  In  severe  acid  intoxication  (in 
rabbits)  the  production  of  heat  is  diminished  and  there  is  a  lessened 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  a  diminished  consumption  of  oxygen 
(Chvosiek). 

From  these  results  and  from  what  has  been  said  previously  it 
might  be  concluded  that  the  proteid  metabolism — i.e.,  its  decom- 
position and  cleavage — is  retarded  by  the  alkaline  carbonates  of  the 
blood,  while  oxidative  processes,  such  as  the  combustion  of  the  fats 
and  carbohydrates,  are  accelerated,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
diminution  of  the  alkalinity  of  liie  blood  by  either  exogenous  or 
endogenous  acids  has  the  opposite  effect.  Such  endogenous  acidifica- 
tion, due  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  always  occurs  when 
the  tissues  are  very  inadequately  supplied  with  oxygen,  either  on 
account  of  an  insufficient  transportation  of  the  oxygen  by  the  blood 
or  on  account  of  chemical  inhibition  of  the  oxidases  of  the  tissues. 
Such  disturbances  will  necessMily  also  influence  metabolism  in  a  cor« 
responding  fashion,  and  in  extreme  cases  will  cause  on  the  one  hand 
increased  destruction  of  the  tissues  and  on  the  other  fatty  degenera- 
tion {A.  Frankel,  M.  Fisher). 

Besides  producing  an  alteration  of  the  metabolism,  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  alkaline  carbonates  of  the  blood  which  occurs  in  extreme 
acid  intoxication  has  an  extremely  harmful  effect  on  all  nervous 
organs,  the  vasomotor  centres,  the  respiratory  centre,  and  the  motor 
ganglia  of  the  heart  being  depressed  or  paralyzed.  Under  such  con* 
ditions  the  intravenous  injection  of  sodium  carbonate  may,  even  at 
the  last  moment,  have  a  life-saving  effect. 

Locally,  concentrated  acids  produce  a  caustic  and  destructive 
effect  on  the  tissues,  while  dilute  acids  cause  slight  irritation  or 
stimulation  or  produce  an  astringent  action  and  may  be  used  thera- 
peutically for  such  effects.  Those  acids  which,  on  account  of  their 
lipoid  solubility,  readily  penetrate  the  skin,  such  as  acetic  and  formic 
acids,  are  especially  useful  as  skin  irritants.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
others  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  baths  for  amilar  purposes. 

Cabbok  Dioxide  as  a  Stimulant  to  the  Nervous  System. — 
Among  the  acids,  carbonic  acid  occupies  a  peculiar  position.  In  so 
far  as  it  reacts  with  free  alkalies  or  with  those  combined  with  the 
weaker  acids  (albuminates)  it  acts  as  an  acid.  In  addition  it  acts 
as  neutral  CO,  which  is  always  present  in  the  tissues  and  in  the 
blood,  in  which  form  it  produces  stimulating  and  depressing  effects 
just  as  do  other  neutral  substances  which  are  soluble  in  water  and 
lipdds, — i.e.,  the  substances  belonging  to  the  group  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  The  normal  COs  tension  of  the  tissues,  which  amounts  to 
about  6  i)er  cent,  of  an  atmosphere,  is  of  decisive  significance  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  normal  excitability  of  the  tissue  cells  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  for  its  main- 
tenance.   If  as  a  result  of  too  extreme  ventilation  of  the  lungs  the 
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earbon  dioxide  tension  falls  markedly,  acapnia  results  and  the  nervous 
system  loses  its  excitability ,  and  collapse  and  shock  develop  (F. 
Henderson). 

A,  Mono  at  one  time  attributed  the  phenomena  of  mountain  sidcnese  to 
•neh  a  deficiency  of  earbon  dioxide,  but  did  so  incorrectly,  as  has  been  shown 
\tj  both  older  and  newer  investigations  {Zuntz,  Loewi,  Miller  u.  Catpari,  Boycott 
sad  ffoldofie). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  result  of  relatively  or  absolutely  in- 
sufficient elimination  by  the  lungs,  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the 
blood  is  increased  beyond  the  normal,  restlessness  and  excitation 
of  the  respiratory  and  vasomotor  centres  develop,  while,  if  the  increase 
be  great  enough,  deep  narcosis  is  caused. 
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THYROID  SUBSTANCES 

I(H>aTHYRix,  OB  THYBOiODiN,  an  iodine-containing  substance,  was 
fint  prepared  from  the  thyroid  glands  by  Baumann  in  1896.  It  is 
obtained  f r<Mn  a  proteid  containing  iodine,  thjrroglobulin,  by  the 
action  of  heat  and  hydrochloric  acid.  In  all  probability  this  iodine- 
globulin  is  a  secretion  of  the  thyroid  glands  which  enters  the  blood 
and  exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  normal  growth  and  death 
of  the  cells  of  all  the  organs  of  tiie  body.  It  is  for  our  present  purpose 
of  little  importance  whether  this  internal  secretion  or  hormone  pro- 
duces this  '*  life-stimulating  "  action  directly  by  a  catalytic  accelera- 
tion of  chemical  reactions  *  or  indirectly  by  destroying  an  inhibiting 
substance.  Thus  far  there  is  no  evidence  which  forces  the  acceptance 
of  this  latter  assumption,  the  **  detoxication  "  hypothesis.! 

*  Recently  L.  B,  Siookey  and  Vera  Oardner  have  reported  that  the 
autolysis  of  organs  obtained  from  dogs  thyroidectomized  5  to  10  days  earlier 

?roeeeds  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  organs  obtained  from  normal  animals. 
*hey  also  state  that  the  oxidizing  power  of  such  organs,  estimated  by  the 
oxidation  of  indol  added  to  an  emulsion  of  the  organs,  is  weaker  than  that 
of  emulsions  of  the  normal  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney.  Moreover,  both  the 
autolysis  and  the  oxidizing  power  ean  be  distinctly  increased  if  normal  dogs 
be  treated  for  a  long  time  previously  with  KI,  probably  as  a  result  of  an 
increased  function  of  the  thyroid  glands  (see  the  section  dealing  with  iodine, 
p.  398). 

t  For  the  influence  of  the  thyroid  glands  or  iodothyrin  on  the  functions  of 
the  heart  and  vessels  see  v,  Cyon,  Die  Gef&Mdrdsen,  Berlin,  1010,  and  Biedl, 
Die  innere  Sekretion,  Wien,  1910. 
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In  Hypothyboidism. — If  the  thyroids  be  absent,  as  in  thy- 
reopriva,  cachexia  stromipriva,  or  myxcedemay  or  if  they  be  de- 
generated, as  in  endemic  cretinism,  the  formation  of  the  blood  and 
the  general  growth  are  retarded  and  more  or  less  complete  myxoedema 
develops.  Under  such  conditions  the  transformation  of  energy  and 
the  tissue  change  may  be  diminished  to  as  little  as  %  of  the  normal 
{MagnuS'Levy) .  If,  however,  iodothyrin  be  administered  to  such  in- 
dividuals, the  transformation  of  energy  and  the  metabolism  both 
rise  to,  and  in  fact  at  times  above,  normal  levels,  and  those  cases  in 
which  development  had  ceased  or  in  which  atrophy  has  occurred 
regain  the  capacity  of  active  growth  and  regeneration.  As  a  result 
of  such  observations,  of  similar  significance  whether  made  on  animals 
or  on  human  beings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  iodothyrin  possesses 
the  property  of  truly  stimulating  metabolism, — i.e.,  of  stimulating 
both  the  anabolism  and  catabolism  of  the  cell  protoplasm, — and  this 
stimulation  apparently  aflfects  all  types  of  cells,  including  the  cells 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  successful  treatment  of  infantile  creti- 
nism and  of  myxoedema  by  thyroid  preparations  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  therapeutic  achievements  which  have  been  rendered  possible 
as  the  result  of  experimentation. 

Parathyroids. — Cachexia  strum ipriva,  following  the  extirpation  of  goitrous 
thyroids,  is  complicated  hy  tetany  only  in  case  the  parathyroids  have  also  been 
removed  or  if  they  have  been  so  injured  during  the  operation  that  they  de- 
generate in  their  entirety.  In  this  serious  condition  the  administration  of 
thyroid  glands  is  of  no  avail,  nor  does  any  benefit  result  from  administering 
parathyroid  tissue  internally,  subcutaneously,  or  intravenously  {Pineles).  The 
parathyroids  appear  to  be  capable  of  performing  their  functions  only  when 
undisturbed  in  their  own  proper  situation.  Their  fimction  is  probably  that 
of  rendering  harmless  certain  unknown  metabolic  products. 

In  normal  animals  and  human  beings,  the  administration  of 
iodothyrin  causes  a  similar  stimulation  of  the  metabolism,  although 
naturally  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  those  cases  where  the  function 
of  the  thyroid  was  previously  entirely  lacking  or  very  insuflScient. 
In  many  cases  the  normal  optimal  total  transformation  of  energy  can- 
not be  augmented,  but  in  others  by  continuous  administration  of 
iodothyrin  for  2  to  3  weeks  it  can  be  increased  about  2.5  per  cent. 
Regularly  and  from  the  start  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  increased 
by  the  administration  of  iodothyrin,  as  a  result  of  a  more  active 
decomposition  of  proteid  material.  Consequently  the  nitrogen  bal- 
ance  becomes  negative  and  a  loss  of  weight  results  (for  lit.  see 
Magnus-Levy), 

In  Obesity. — The  augmentation  of  oxidation  by  thyroiodin  has 
been  observed  especially  often  and  in  high  degree  in  obese  individuals, 
in  whom  it  is  not  seldom  accompanied  by  marked  loss  of  fat.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  holds  good  for  all  obese  patients,  and  especially 
not  for  those  in  whom  there  is  no  pathological  disturbance  of  meta- 
bolism but  who  have  become  fat  essentially  as  a  result  of  overeating. 
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It  appears  that  this  increase  of  fat  eombustion  occurs  esx>ecially  in 
constitutionally  obese  individuals  who,  in  spite  of  scanty  diet  and 
exercise,  are  unable  to  bum  up  tiieir  fat.  One  is  tempted  to  assume 
that  in  these  cases  the  abnormal  metabolism  is  due  to  a  partial  in- 
sufficiency of  the  thyroid  function  or  that  of  other  glauds  whose 
functions  are  of  a  similar  nature.  If  this  be  so,  the  success  of  the 
treatment  with  thyroid  glands  explains  itself. 

The  exaggerated  production  and  accumulation  of  fat»  when  the  thsrroid  is 
influfficient  or  abeent^  appears  to  be  due  not  only  to  the  generid  retardation  of 
oxidative  processes  but  more  particularly  to  the  facilitation  of  the  transforma- 
tion— i,e^  the  reduction— of  the  carbohydrates  to  fats,  which  results  from 
this  inadequacy  of  these  glands.  Certain  clinical  observations  render  it  probable 
that  the  functionally  active  thyroid  moderates  or  inhibits  this  normal  trans- 
formation  of  the  carbohydrates  to  fats,  for  not  infrequently,  especially  in  obese 
patients  who  are  predisposed  to  diabetes,  the  administration  of  thyroid  pre- 
parations causes  glycosuria  (v.  Noorden), 

Symptoms  op  Iodothtrin  Poisoning. — A  number  of  different  dis- 
turbances— ^rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  palpitation  and  acoeleration  of 
the  heart,  dyspnoea,  sleeplessness^  tremor,  thirst,  subjectiye  feelings 
of  heat,  excessive  sweating,  swelling  of  the  neck,  and  exophthalmos — 
have  been  observed  to  follow  immoderate  or  careless  administration  of 
iodothyrin  to  susceptible  individuals.  These  are  all  symptoms  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  picture  of  Graves's  or  Basedow's  disease. 
This  similarity  in  the  symptoms  of  the  poisoning  with  iodothyrin  to 
the  symptoms  of  this  disease  is  not  only  a  superficial  one  but  is  one 
based  on  the  similar  nature  of  the  two  conditions.  Almost  conclusive 
proof  of  this  essential  similarity  has  been  furnished,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  cures  which  are  obtained  in  Graves's  disease  by  the  surgical 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  hyperactive  thyroid  gland,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  ahnost  certain  demonstration  of  an  increased  amount  of 
iodothyrin  in  the  blood  of  patients  with  this  disease  {Reid  Hunt). 

This  author  has  discovered  in  the  varying  resistance  of  mice  toward  the 
highly  toxic  acetonitrile,  CH«CN,  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  for  iodothyrin. 
Feeding  of  minimal  doses  (1/10  mg.)  of  dried  thyroids  increases  this  resistance 
200  per  cent,  or  more.  Other  organic  substances,  including  normal  blood, 
possess  this  power  not  at  all  or  only  to  a  minimal  extent,  but  the  blood  of 
patients  with  Graves's  disease  does  possess  it. 

These  undesirable  and  at  times  dangerous  effects  of  the  thera- 
peutic administration  of  thyroid,  particularly  its  power  of  increasing 
the  decomposition  of  proteids,  constitute  a  limitation  for  its  employ- 
ment which  should  not  be  disregarded.  For  therapeutic  employ, 
ment,  as  a  rule,  dried  thyroid  substances  from  calves  or  the  powdered 
dried  extract,  or  thyroiodin  mixed  with  sugar  (1.0  gm.  =  1.0  gm. 
dried  thyroid),  are  employed. 
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OTHER  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS 

The  thyroid  is  not  the  only  gland  exerting  an  influence  on  metab- 
c/titaoL  The  hypc^hysis  and  the  genital  glands  throng  their  inter- 
nal secretiona  certainly  exert  an  influence  on  metabolism  and  growth, 
and  especially  <m  the  development  of  the  bony  dieleton.  Hypoplasia 
of  the  genitals  causes  retarded  and  incomplete  calcification  of  the 
epiphyses  and  infantilism,  while  hypertrophy  of  the  hypophysis 
causes  stimulation  of  the  growth  of  bones,  acromegalia.  Both  of 
these  glands  appear  to  stand  in  an  intimate  relationship  with  each 
other  and  with  the  thyroid,  although  up  to  the  present  not  much  is 
exactly  known  about  this  (see  in  this  connection  A.  Fr ditch,  Biedl). 

The  ancient  observation  tiiat  castration  causes  an  increased  ac- 
cumulation of  fat  has  been  investigated  in  animals  by  Loewy  and 
Richter,  who  found  that  it  caused  a  retardation  of  metabolism  and 
of  oxidation,  which,  however,  according  to  Liithje,  does  not  occur  in 
all  cases.  That  these  effects,  when  they  do  occur,  are  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  internal  secretion  has  been  proven  by  the  fact  that 
the  administration  of  ovaries  or  testicles  can  again  stimulate  the 
diminished  metabolism,  while  in  normal  animals  their  administration 
produces  no  such  effect. 

That  the  suprarenals  also  exert  an  influence  on  the  general  metab- 
olism is  probable,  for  the  anomalies  of  metabolism  which  are  present 
in  Addison's  disease  are  best  explained  on  this  assumption.  These 
observations  have,  however,  not  led  to  any  therapeutically  well- 
grounded  or  practically  useful  results  for  treatment. 

Still  less  well  grounded  is  the  employment  of  numerous  other 
organotherapeutic  preparations,  such  as  those  obtained  frcnn  the 
brain,  kidney,  and  other  organs,  which  under  various  names  are  ad- 
vertised with  unreserved  laudation. 
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IODINE  AND  IODINE  COMPOUNDS 

Whfle  iodine  must  also  be  numbered  among  those  substances 
especially  affecting  the  metabolism,  it  does  so  in  a  peculiar  and  limited 
degree  and  only  indirectly. 

LooAL  Action. — ^When  brought  in  contact  with  living  tissues  in 
concentrated  solution,  as  in  the  tincture  of  iodine  or  in  Lugol's  solu- 
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tion,  it  produces  in  them  substitution  products  and  oxidizes  them, 
just  as  it  does  all  labile  organic  substances.  Consequently  it  produces 
a  destructive  action  in  the  superficial  tissues  and  causes  a  more  or 
less  marked  inflammatory  reaction.  That  portion  of  the  iodine  which 
is  not  fixed  at  the  point  of  application  is  absorbed  in  combination  with 
proteids  or  lipoids  or  in  the  form  of  salts  and  can  then  exert  its 
peculiar  systemic  actions. 

Systemic  Actions. — These  general  actions  are  exerted  essentially 
by  all  readily  decomposed  substances  containing  iodine,  by  iodine 
itself,  and  by  the  iodides,  as  also  by  iodoform  or  iodized  fats,  etc. 
Consequently  the  therapeutic  indications  for  the  internal  administra* 
tion  of  all  ^ese  preparations  are  similar,  for  ioitk  all  of  them  their 
effects  are  due  essentially  to  an  **  iodine  action.**  This  is  especially 
true  for  the  iodides. 

The  iodide  of  potash  is  a  very  soluble  and  readily  absorbed  neu- 
tral salt  and  as  such  naturally  exerts  the  same  osmotic  ''salt  action" 
as  does  sodium  chloride.  The  peculiar  actions,  however,  which  give 
to  it  a  special  therapeutic  value  not  possessed  by  the  other  halogen 
salts  are,  without  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  iodine  which  is  set 
free  from  it  by  oxidation  .• 

*  In  this  connection  reference  is  often  made  to  the  ion  actions  of  iodine, 
but  this  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  without  further  evidence.  A  solution  of 
Kl  contains  iodine  ions  with  a  negative  charge,  just  as  a  solution  of  KCl  con- 
tains chlorine  ions  with  a  similar  charge.  However,  as  far  as  we  know,  these 
latter  exert  no  special  actions.  Of  them  we  know  only  that  they  are  necessary 
for  the  life  of  the  organism,  and  are  retained  by  it  with  great  tenacity,  even 
when  the  diet  contains  no  chlorine. 

Up  to  the  present  no  one  has  conducted  any  investigations  with  the 
object  of  finding  out  what  special  physiological  actions  are  exerted  by  the 
iodine  anions.  However,  they  cannot  be  very  important,  for  anion  actions  must, 
like  all  ion  actions,  start  abruptly  and  by  their  direct  actions  cause  noticeable 
disturbances.  However,  large  amounts  of  NaT  may  be  taken  by  mouth  or 
injected  subcutaneously  or  intravenously  without  causing  any  noticeable  direct 
disturbances,  the  toxic  action  developing,  if  at  all,  only  after  several  days,  and 
being,  therefore,  probably  the  result  of  secondary  chemiod  changes  {Berg, 
SgdUtzer,  Stockman,  and  Ckarieria).  Barhera's  contradictory  results  obtained 
by  injecting  a  20  per  cent.  NaT  solution  into  the  veins  do  not  permit  of  any 
positive  deductions. 

That  action  which  we  know  as  "iodine  action"  is,  however,  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  iodine  anions  but  to  the  iodine  molecules,  for  it  is  these 
which  form  organic  combinations  with  various  organic  constituents  of  the 
body.  It  must  conMcquently  he  assumed  that  the  HI  is  set  free  from  KI  in  the 
organism  and  hy  owidation  is  transformed  into  It  and  that  then  this  produces 
the  speci/ie  actions,  perhaps  after  ionization  in  the  form  of  I  cations. 

If  HCl  were  as  readily  oxidizabl^  NaCl  would  exert  CI  actions.  HCl  is, 
however,  hardly  at  all  affected  by  oxidizing  agents,  while  HBr  is  readily  and 
HI  even  more  readUy  affected  by  them,  and  consequently  specific  iodine  and 
bromine  actions  may  result  from  their  administration.  In  accordance  with  the 
law  of  mass  action,  a  small  portion  of  the  halogen  salts  is  always  hydrolytieally 
dissociated  in  the  body  by  the  COi  tension  which  is  always  present.  Free  m 
and  HBr  are  very  unstable  and  undergo  oxidation  even  under  the  influence  of 
atmospherio  oxygen.  Binz  has  shown  that  KI  is  oxidised  by  living  protoplasm 
in  the  presence  of  OO*. 
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The  iodides  and  the  iodized  fats,  in  their  behavior,  stand  in  aboat 
the  same  relation  to  iodine  as  does  atoxyl  to  araenious  acid  (see 
p.  535).  They  can,  like  atoxyl,  circulate  about  in  the  body  as  sub- 
stances which,  for  the  time  being,  are  indifferent  or  inactive  and, 
wherever  the  necessary  conditions  are  present,  give  off  free  iodine 
and  ^ow  it  to  act,  while  by  all  means  the  largest  part  of  the  admin- 
istered preparation  is  excreted  in  unaltered  form  or,  in  the  case  of 
iodized  fats,  deposited  in  various  indifferent  locations.  Substances 
which,  like  iodoform,  act  as  undecomposed  molecules  will  naturally 
exert  actions  made  up  of  these  specific  actions  and  of  iodine  actions. 

Iodine  possesses  no  power  of  influencing  the  metabolism,  in  the 
usual  sense  in  which  this  phrase  is  used,  for  neither  experiments  on 
man  nor  on  animals  have  demonstrated  that  it  exerts  any  constant 
influence  on  the  transformation  of  enei^  or  on  tissue  change.  Such 
action  is  indicated  only  by  a  series  of  clinical  observations,  such  as  the 
striking  emaciation  which  occurs  in  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  in- 
dividuals who,  for  a  long  time,  have  taken  iodine  or  KI  internally, 
and  the  atrophy  of  certain  glandular  organs,  especially  hyperplastic 
thyroids  and  the  mammary  glands,  which  may  also  occur  under  similar 
conditions.  This  general  emaciation  is,  however,  certainly  not  a 
direct  effect  of  the  '*  iodine  action.*' 

Effects  on  Mucous  Membranes. — The  continuous  use  of  iodine 
preparations  very  often  causes  an  active  congestion  with  painful 
swelling  and  hypersecretion  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose, 
throat,  and  conjunctiva  and  also  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  while 
more  rarely  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be 
affected,  especially  if  a  complicating  nephritis  interferes  with  its 
excretion  in  the  urine  (v.  Noorden). 

Effects  on  the  Skin. — In  a  similar  fashion  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  skin  occurs,  with  acne  postules,  furuncles,  or  purpura,  all 
probably  the  effect  of  the  free  iodine  which  is  formed  by  oxidation 
from  the  iodine  excreted  in  the  glands  of  the  skin. 

Effects  on  Nutrition. — These  inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem» 
branes,  especially  if  they  affect  the  stomach,  can  produce  a  marked 
disturbance  of  nutrition  and  may  occasionally  lead  to  emaciation. 
Ordinarily,  however,  even  after  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  KI  for 
months  at  a  time,  this  does  not  occur  except  in  certain  patients  with 
goitre. 

Effects  on  the  Thyroid. — In  such  individuals  the  administration 
of  iodine  in  any  form  is  followed,  often  after  a  few  small  doses,  by  the 
development  of  the  typical  clinical  picture  of  thyroidism  or  Graves's 
disease,  with  the  rapid  loss  of  weight  and  strength  characteristic 
thereof  (Brewer,  Pineles).  It  may  consequently  be  concluded  that 
iodine  influences  the  metabolism  only  indirectly,  through  the  thyroid 
glands,  and  to  an  appreciable  degree  only  in  case  the  thyroid  tissue 
is  hypertrophic  but  at  the  same  time  functionally  insuflScient.    Such 
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conditions  of  the  thyroid  are  present  in  many  cases,  and  are  due  in 
all  probability  to  a  too  small  amount  of  iodine  in  the  glandular  tissue. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  physiological  activity  of  the  thyroid 
gland  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  thyroiodin  present  in  it  and 
that  the  poorer  it  is  in  iodine  the  less  active  it  is.  This  has  been 
proven  experimentally  by  Oswald,  Boos,  and  others,  and  in  a  very 
peculiar  fashion  by  Beid  Hunt  and  Atherton  SeidM.  Hoisted  states 
that  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  active  iodothyrin  in  a  thyroid 
causes  the  hypertrophic  formation  of  glandular  tissues  which  are 
poor  in  colloids  and,  therefore,  chemically  and  functionally  insufficient. 
The  new-bom  ofbpring  of  animals  deprived  of  their  thyroids  have 
markedly  hypertrophied  but  colloid-free  thyroids  {Hoisted,  Edmunds, 
A.  Kocher,  Beid  Hunt)^  and  hyperplastic  human  or  animal  thyroids 
contain  little  or  no  iodine  (Oswald).  On  the  other  hand,  the  amounts 
of  thyroiodin  contained  in  tiie  thyroid  is  increased  by  the  admin- 
istration of  KI  or  other  iodine  preparations,  while  the  hyperplastic 
tissues  poor  in  colloids  atrophy  and  the  goitre  diminishes  in  size. 

From  all  this  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  iodine  changes  the 
functionally  weak  tiiyroid  tissue  which  is  poor  in  iodine  into  one  rich 
in  iodine  and  physiologically  active,  and  that  in  this  way  it  causes 
the  disappearance  of  \be  superfluous  hyperplastic  glandular  tissues. 
This  conception  of  the  action  of  iodine  enables  us  to  understand 
the  pronounced  augmentation  of  the  catabolic  processes  in  the  whole 
body  which  sometimes,  particularly  in  cases  of  thyroidism,  occurs 
under  the  influence  of  iodine  medication  and  which  may  be  ac- 
companied by  temporary  febrile  manifestations.  From  the  foregoing 
it  is  clear  that  the  iodine  treatment  of  goitre,  introduced  by  Coindet 
in  1820,  rests  upon  a  physiological  basis. 

In  Scrofula. — ^Whether  or  not  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
iodine  treataient  of  scrofulous  swelling  of  the  lymph-nodes  are  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  fashion  is  uncertain,  particularly  as  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
of  many  (but  by  no  means  all)  tubercular  patients  is  dependent  on 
an  insufficiency  of  the  thyroid.  It  is  possible  that  in  these  cases  tiie 
favorable  results  are  due  to  a  direct  action  of  iodine  which  accelerates 
the  decomposition  or  destruction  of  the  pathological  tissues.  It  is 
also  possibly  of  significance  that  tubercular  tissue  absorbs  iodine 
more  strongly  than  normal  tissues  (Loeb  u.  Michaud), 

In  Syphilis. — The  same  question  arises  in  connecticm  with  the 
symptomatic  curative  effects  of  the  iodides  in  syphilis.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  under  their  influence  there  occurs  a  rapid  degeneration 
and  disappearance  of  syphilitic  lesions,  especially  those  of  the  second 
and  third  stages,  but  a  definite  cure,  with  prevention  of  relapses,  is 
not  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  iodides.  A  definite  etiotropic  •  action 
cannot  be  attributed  to  it. 

*  An  etiotropic  action  is  an  action  directly  on  the  specific  organism 
causing  a  disease. 
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QUININE 

As  other  physiological  and  therapeatic  actions  of  quinine  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere  (pp.  470  and  527),  our  attention  will  here  be  di- 
rected only  to  the  direct  effects  of  this  drug  on  the  chemical  activities 
of  living  cells. 

The  antipyretic  action  of  calisaya  bark,  which  has  been  known 
ever  since  its  introduction  in  medicine,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
general  state  of  nutrition  of  nm-down  individuals  which  results  from 
its  administration,  early  indicated  the  propriety  of  investigating  its 
effects  on  metabolic  phenomena.  Even  to-day  quinine  enjoys  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  tonic  or  means  of  improving  the  general  health. 

The  main  facts  concerning  the  actions  of  quinine  on  metabolism 
may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows.  Quinine  retards  all  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  the  cells,  inhibiting  both  anabolic  and  catabolic  reactions.  In 
this  fashion,  even  small  doses  of  quinine  possess  the  power  of  sparing 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  but  when  its  effects  are  produced  in  the  highest 
degree  it  acts  as  a  general  destroyer  of  life,  and  causes  a  complete 
cessation  of  the  production  of  energy.  On  what  elementary  action 
this  depends  is  entirely  unknown.  We  know  only  that  it  may  be 
observed  in  almost  all  living  organisms,  in  the  lower  and  higher 
plants,  in  protozoa,  and  higher  up  in  the  scale  of  life.  Probably  it  is 
due  to  an  action  on  the  enzymes,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  chemical 
tools  of  the  cells,  for  pure  enzyme  actions  are  weakened  or  entirely 
inhibited  by  quinine  {Laqueur),  which  possesses  the  power  of  in- 
hibiting oxidative  and  synthetic  reactions,  such  as  the  formation 
of  acid  in  the  blood,  the  guaiac  reaction,  the  formation  of  hip- 
puric  acid  in  the  kidney,  the  phosphorescence  of  phosphorescent 
bacteria,  and  also  the  hydrolytic  and  catabolic  reactions  in  living  or 
surviving  organs. 

Consequently,  in  neither  the  lower  nor  the  higher  organisms  does 
quinine  cause  a  stimulation  of  vital  processes  or  of  regeneration  or 
stimulation  of  growth,  such  as  is  observed  under  the  influence  of 
thyroiodin. 

Even  the  apparent  stimulation  of  mnscular  power,  which  is  observed 
at  the  start  of  the  quinine  action,  is  not  the  result  of  any  true  increase  in 
the  production  of  energy,  although,  according  to  8antes9on,  there  is  at  first 
an  augmentation  of  muscular  work,  which,  however,  is  quickly  followed  by 
a  correspondingly  more  rapid  exhaustion.  This  may  be  attributed  to  an 
inhibition  of  anabolic  processes,  as  is  done  in  connection  with  the  analogous 
action  of  alcohol  {Frohlich,  Lee).  Particularly  for  quinine  this  appears  to 
be  the  correct  explanation. 

AU  exctci  observations  agree  in  indicating  that  the  proteid  metab- 
olism is  diminished  by  quinine^  the  nitrogen  balance  showing  that 
less  nitrogenous  material  is  decomposed  when  quinine  is  given  than 
is  normally  the  case.  This  is  true  in  health  and  in  fever,  when  food  is 
taken  or  when  the  patient  is  fasting  {Loewi), 

As  under  normal  conditions  the  central  heat-regulating  mechan- 
ism, which  is  hardly  at  all  narcotized  by  quinine  (on  the  contrary, 
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it  is  perhaps  slightly  stimulated  at  the  start),  sees  to  it  that  the 
lessening  of  heat  production  is  compensated  for  by  diminished  heat 
loss  (OottUeh)  or  by  an  increased  oxidation  of  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, under  normal  conditions,  doses,  which  are  not  too  large,  do 
not  alter  the  total  transformation  of  energy  as  measured  by  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  and  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide,  nor,  as  a  rule, 
do  they  produce  any  alteration  in  the  body  temperature,  except  that 
occasionally  in  nervous  or  excitable  individuals  such  doses  may  at 
first  cause  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  {Fr.  MiUler). 

In  Fever. — ^If,  however,  the  heart-regulating  mechanism  is  in- 
adequate  and  readily  fatigued,  as  is  the  case  in  infectious  fever,  the 
general  inhibitory  effect  of  quinine  on  the  chemical  processes  in  the 
body  causes  an  alteration  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gases,  due  to 
a  diminished  oxidation  of  all  substances,  both  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous,  and  the  total  production  of  heat  is  diminished  (see 
Antipyrettics,  p.  470).  The  direct  effect  of  quinine  on  the  central 
nervous  system,  which  may  cause  motor  restlessness  and  increase  of 
the  respiratory  volume,  and  its  effects  on  the  circulation,  namely,  ac- 
celeration of  the  heart-rate,  may  mask  this  fundamental  action  on 
metabolism. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  a  therapeutic  invigorating 
effect  on  the  metabolism,  leading  to  an  improvement  in  the  nutrition, 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  quinine,  for  it  certainly  does  not  favor 
the  formation  of  new  cell  material  and  probably  inhibits  it.  How- 
ever, it  may  exert  a  conservative  sparing  action,  particularly  in  such 
conditions  as  thyroidism,  infectious  fever,  etc.,  in  which  the  catabolic 
processes  are  abnormally  increased  as  a  result  of  pathological  stimuli 
and  in  which  there  is  a  rapid  loss  in  weight  and  strength.  Quinine 
may  be  said  to  retard  the  processes  not  only  of  life  but  also 
of  dying. 
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SUBSTANCES   INHIBITING  OXIDATION    {"Arsenic   Group"). 

Lack  of  Oxygen. — ^Augmentation  of  the  normal — ^apparently- 
optimal — oxidation  of  the  blood  produces  no  effects  on  the  metabolism, 
but  diminution  thereof  produces  very  important  effects,  which,  in 
their  character  and  intensity,  vary  greatly  with  the  more  or  less  in- 
suf&cient  supply  of  oxygen. 

A  slight  diminution  of  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  atmospheric  air, 
such  as  is  met  with  in  altitudes  of  about  1000  metres  above  the  sea 
level,  causes  an  increased  production  of  new  red  cells  and  probably 
also  of  other  tissues,  particularly  of  the  muscles,  for  with  the  same 
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intake  of  food  much  more  nitrogen  is  retained  than  corresponds  to 
the  newly  formed  hemoglobin  {Jaquet,  Jaquet  u.  Stahelin).  v. 
Wendt's  careful  experiments  on  himself  at  heights  of  between  3000 
and  4500  M.  showed  that,  in  addition  to  a  marked  retention  of  nitro- 
gen, there  is  a  retention  of  sulphur  and  iron  and  also  increased  as- 
similation of  phosphorus.  The  respiratory  exchange  of  gases  is  also 
increased  under  these  conditions,  a  fact  probably  of  much  importance 
in  connection  with  the  therapehtic  effects  of  the  high  altitudes. 

Very  insufficient  oxygen  supply,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as 
results  from  severe  hemorrhages,  anaemias,  and  dyspnoea,  leads  to  a 
marked  and  readily  recognizable  disintegration  and  degeneration  of 
tissues,  with  fatty  degeneration  and  abnormal  production  of  acids, 
and  to  a  retardation  of  synthetic  processes,  such  as  that  of  hippuric 
acid  in  the  kidney,  etc.,  and  finally  to  paralysis  of  all  functions. 

Just  as  a  moderate  insufSciency  in  the  oxygen  supply  causes  a 
favorable  stimulation  of  the  metabolism  and  the  retention  of  nutri- 
tive material,  and  as  a  more  pronounced  deficiency  causes  an  increased 
destruction  of  tissues,  a  number  of  chemical  agents  produce  the 
same  results.  It,  therefore,  is  not  improbable  that  their  action  in  the 
last  instance  depends  on  their  power  of  preventing  the  protoplasm 
from  utilizing  oxygen  {Loeun).  The  more  important  of  these  sub- 
stances are: 

(a)  Phosphorus. 

(b)  Arsenic  and  antimony  and  their  compounds. 

(c)  Iron  and  mercury. 
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PHOSPHORUS 

It  is  only  the  chemically  active  yellow  phosphorus  which  possesses 
a  pharmacological  action,  and  it  appears  that  only  phosphorus  itself 
and  not  its  combinations  produce  these  effects,  for  there  are  no  known 
compounds  containing  it  which  produce  the  same  or  even  similar 
actions  (Schuchardt)  unless  nascent  phosphorus  is  set  free  from  them 
(Santesson). 

Phosphorus  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  fairly  so  in 
many  organic  solvents  and  in  fats.  It  is  slowly  absorbed  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  its  characteristic  effects  develop  only  slowly 
and  gradually.  In  the  body  it  appears  to  be  hardly  oxidized  at  all 
extra-cellularly,  for  it  r»nains  unaltered  when  suspended  for  days 
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ia  arterial  blood  {TI.  Meyer),  althou^li  outside  of  the  body  it  is  ve 
readily  oxidized  when  exposed  to  air. 

Effects  on  General  Mbtabolibu. — When  taken  in  very  am 
amountg  (1^-1  mg.  per  diem  ia  man)  pkospiiorus  stimulates  metal 
lism,  causing  an  increased  growth  and  new  formatiun  of  tissu 
While  exact  metabolian  experiments  on  children  or  youjig  anim 
have  never  been  made,  this  may  be  concluded  from  the  favora 
effects  on  the  general  state  of  nutrition  observed  by  clinicians  { 
from  the  unusual  increase  in  the  weight  of  rhachitic  children  to  wh 
phosphorus  has  been  given  {Kassowitz,  Uagenbach,  Neumann). 
the  other  hand,  we  possess  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  its  effects 
the  blood  and  on  the  bony  tissues. 

On  Blood. — Among  the  first  effeets  of  the  action  of  phospho 
in  man  is  an  increase  in  the  number  cf  red  blood-cells  {Qow 
Thaussig),  and  even  after  large  toxic  doses  the  production  of 
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red  cells  appears  to  be  increased  beyond  the  normal,  for  in  sevi 
poisoned  mammals  their  number  is  not,  as  a  rule,  diminished 
though  the  markedly  increased  production  of  bile  pigments 
cates  an  increased  destnictiou  of  the  red  cells  •  (Stradelmann) . 
On  Bone. — Phosphorus  inliuences  the  formation  of  bone 
markedly.  In  young  animals  the  growing  portion  of  tlie  epipl 
forms  a  compact  bone  instead  of  a  spongy  substance  and  the  os 
tissue  hj-pertrophies  at  the  expense  of  the  medulla  (Wegner)  ( 
44  and  45).  These  effects  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  which  S 
after  dividing  the  nerves  of  the  leg,  observed  in  the  bones  of  th 
and  foot  of  young  animals  as  the  result  of  the  continuous  cong:* 
and  inflammatory  irritation  from  a  wound.  Phosphorus  thus 
doubtedly  stimulates  the  growth  of  bone,  or,  otherwise  expn 
causes  the  anabolic  processes  in  the  metabolism  of  bony  tissu 

*  In  tho  chlckeD,  while  the  deatruntion  of  these  rella  ia  at  first  so 
KB  to  more  than  keep  pace  with  their  new  formation  and  their  num 
markedly  diminished,  the  rapid  return  tf  normal  mimbers  bHowb  that  th 
formation  of  the  red  cells  takes  place  very  rapidly  (Goicert,  Thausaig,  J.  1 
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preponderate  over  the  eatabolie  ones.  By  chemical  analysis  Ko(Amann 
has  demonstrated  a  relative  increase  in  the  calcium  of  the  bones 
under  the  influence  of  chronic  phosphorus  poisoning.  This  increase 
amounts  to  a  change  of  from  21  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
dried  residue. 

Toxicology. — The  harmful  effects  of  poisonous  doses  of  phosphorus 
manifests  itself  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  metabolism  of  the 
other  organs.  Morphologically  it  may  be  readily  recognized  ma- 
croscopically  in  the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  diaphragm  and  the  other  muscles,  all  of  which  show  fatty 
degeneration  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  liver  and  in  the  heart, 
this  fatty  degeneration  is  due  to  the  fact  that  fat  from  other  tissues 
is  deposited  in  them  (Loem),  but  in  the  kidneys  it  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  fat  and  lecithin  normally  present  in  them,  but, 
as  it  were,  hidden  or  combined,  is  set  free  and  becomes  visible  {Rubow, 
Mansfeld).  As  the  capillary  epithelial  cells  also  are  the  seat  of 
fatty  degeneration,  small  hemorrhages  readily  occur.  By  chemical 
analytical  methods  it  may  be  shown  that  phosphorus  causes  a  greatly 
increased  destruction  of  the  tissues,  with  marked  disturbance  of  the 
synthetic,  oxidative,  and  cleavage  reactions. 

The  cojisumption  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  CO2  is  lessened. 
Less  fat  and  correspondingly  more  carbohydrates  and  proteids  are 
combusted,  which  latter,  however,  are  only  in  part  completely  broken 
down,  so  that  considerable  quantities  of  intermediary  metabolic  pro- 
ducts (amino  acids,  peptones,  lactic  acid,  and  many  others)  are 
present  in  the  blood.  In  agreement  with  this,  there  is  a  marked 
augmentation  of  the  autolytic  decomposition  of  proteid  in  the  livers 
of  animals  poisoned  by  phosphorus,  as  compared  with  normal  organs 
{Jacoby).  Moreover,  the  addition  of  phosphorus  to  the  perfused 
blood  strongly  inhibits  the  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  isolated 
kidney  (Hauser). 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  these  disturbances  of  metabolism 
agree  in  many  particulars  with  those  resulting  from  the  lack  of  oxy- 
gen, and  it  is  consequently  not  at  all  improbable  that  phosphorus 
renders  the  body  cells  less  capable  of  utilizing  oxygen  in  the  normal 
fashion. 

In  its  effects  on  function,  phosphorus  poisoning  manifests  itself 
by  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  functional  power  of  all  the  organs. 
The  cells  of  the  brain  become  incapable  of  performing  their  normal 
functions,  and  the  poisoned  individual  falls  into  a  state  of  apathy 
and  unconsciousness, — sometimes,  however,  into  a  state  of  delirium. 
The  movements  of  the  body  become  sluggish  and  feeble  and  the  heart 
and  the  vasomotor  apparatus  are  paralyzed.  If  large  amounts  of 
phosphorus  reach  the  blood  relatively  rapidly,  a  direct  paralysis  of 
the  heart  may  precede  all  other  symptoms  (H.  Meyer), 
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The  only  efiScadous  treatment  of  phosphorus  poisomng  is  the 
removal  of  the  poison  from  the  stomach  or  the  attempt  to  render  it 
harmless  by  securing  its  oxidation  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Copper 
sulphate  is  the  substance  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  for  not  only 
does  it  cause  emesis,  but  by  its  reduction  the  phosphorus  is  oxidized 
to  phosphoric  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  any  phosphorus  still  un- 
changed combines  with  the  reduced  copper,  forming  an  insoluble 
copper  phosphide.  Permanganate  of  potash  also  energetically  oxi- 
dizes phosphorus,  but  ozonized  turpentine  which  is  recommended  as 
an  antidote  is  of  doubtful  value  [and  certainly  cannot  act  on  the  phos- 
phorus once  it  is  absorbed. — Tb.]. 

Therapeutic  Uses. — ^After  phosphorus  was  discovered  to  be  an 
important  constituent  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
used  with  alleged  great  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  different  nervous 
disturbances.  In  view  of  the  similar  employment  of  arsenic,  which, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  acts  in  an  entirely  analogous  fashion,  which 
employment  is  still  considered  as  justifiable,  these  older  claims  of  the 
value  of  phosphorus  in  such  conditions  should  not  be  dismissed  off- 
hand as  erroneous. 

Wegner's  experiments  have  furnished  a  scientifically  founded  jus- 
tification for  the  employment  of  phosphorus  in  osteomalacia  and  in 
rickets,  as  first  recommended  by  Kassowitz.  In  particular,  its  curative 
effect  in  rhachitic  ehildren  is  not  to  be  disputed,  in  which  connection, 
it  should  be  noted,  that  not  only  does  formation  of  bone  become 
normal  again,  but  the  other  accompanying  symptoms  of  rickets  often 
disappear  with  surprising  rapidity.  All  the  same,  the  risks  in  pre- 
scribing phosphorus  are  not  slight,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  and,  consequently,  the  intensity  of 
its  effects,  appear  to  be  very  variable  and  impossible  to  estimate.  Doses 
of  1  mg.  of  phosphorus  daily  (two  teaspoonfuls  of  phosphorus  and 
ood-liver  oil  in  the  proportion  0.01 :  100) ,  as  ordinarily  prescribed  by 
podiatrists,  are  almost  always  borne  without  harm,  but  such  doses 
taken  for  several  days  have  also  led  to  a  fatal  poisoning  (Nebelthau). 
The  attempt  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  abandon  the  therapeutic 
employment  of  phosphorus,  replacing  it  by  arsenic. 
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ABSENIC 

All  arsenical  combinations  which  are  capable  of  reacting  chemi- 
cally are  pharmacologically  active,  producing  effects  which  in  the  last 
instance  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  anion  AsO,  or  AsO^.  The 
organic  arsenical  compounds,  such  as  cacodylic  acid,  (CH,)2As02H, 
and  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  AsH„  however,  first  produce  their  own 
peculiar  effects,  the  latter,  for  example,  being  very  powerfully 
hsemolytic  and  in  this  fashion  capable  of  producing  fatal  results. 
With  the  continuous  administration  of  small  quantities  of  such  sub- 
stances these  characteristic  actions  are  hardly  apparent,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  formation  from  them  of  AsO,  (Heffter)  they  gradually 
cause  the  typical  effects  of  arsenic.  The  same  holds  true  for  atoxyl 
or  sodium  arsanilate  {Igersheimer). 

There  is  no  evidence  that  either  arsenous  or  arsenic  acid  forms  any  com- 
bination with  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  protoplasm.  Their  solutions 
consequently,  for  the  time  being,  produce  no  visible  morphologic  changes  or 
functional  effects  in  the  nerves  or  other  tissues.  After  a  time,  however,  the 
poisoned  ceU  dies  and  undergoes  post-mortem  changes.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  is  due  to  a  catalytic  inhibition  of  vitally  important  chemical 
reactions,  or  is  due  to  a  chemical  reaction  between  arsenic  and  some  constituent 
of  the  protoplasm,  minimal  amounts  of  which  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
cell.  As  ferments  are  not  markedly  influenced  by  arsenic,  the  ea^ytic  effect 
does  not,  a  priori,  seem  very  probable  {Schafer  u,  Bohm).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  possibility  of  a  specific  chemical  combination  between  arsenic  and  some 
constituent  of  protoplasm  is  rendered  improbable  by  Berirand^B  statement  tiiat 
arsenic  is  an  integral  constituent  of  all  living  cells.  This  author  found  1/200 
mg.  of  arsenic  in  the  hen's  egg,  chiefly  in  the  yolk. 

On  Metabolism. — ^In  its  nature  the  action  of  arsenic  on  metabo- 
lism is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  phosphorus.  In  very  small 
amounts  it  inhibits  oxidation  and  exerts  a  favorable  influence  on 
growth  and  assimilation,  causing  a  preponderance  of  assimilative 
processes  as  compared  with  those  of  dissimilation.  The  breeders  of 
animalfi  have  long  recognized  this  eflfect,  and  the  so-called  arsenic 
eaters  in  Steiermark  look  upon  this  as  definitely  established.  The 
chemist,  Kopp,  observed  that  he  gained  10  kilograms  in  weight  during 
the  course  of  two  months  in  which  he  was  working  with  arsenical 
substances  {Oies).  These  practical  experiences  have  been  confirmed 
by  exact  observations  on  animals,  in  which  the  growth  of  normal 
ATiiniftliip  was  compared  with  that  of  those  receiving  arsenic,  and  by 
making  exact  analyses  of  the  metabolism  under  the  influence  of 
arsenic  (Weiske),  In  Oies^s  new-bom  rabbits  of  the  same  litter,  to  one 
of  which  arsenic  had  been  administered  daily,  there  was  after  four 
weeks  a  difference  in  weight  of  30  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  animal 
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fed  with  arsenic,  which  was  also  distinguished  from  its  control  by  a 
shining  pelt  and  a  more  abundant  supply  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  and  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  bones  of  the  arsenic  animal 
were  longer  and  thicker  in  the  cortex,  and  the  epiphyses  con- 
sisted of  thick,  compact  masses  of  bone  such  as  result  from  the  action 
of  phosphorus  (Fig.  46) .  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  pigs 
and  fowls,  and,  furthermore,  the  offspring  of  animals  treated  with 
arsenic  were  much  stronger  than  those  of  the  normal  controls. 

On  Blood. — It  is  probable  also  that  the  formation  of  the  red 
cells  or  the  manufacture  of  haemoglobin  (Delpeiisch)  is  stimulated 
by  arsenic,  but  this  has  not  been  denitely  proven  (Bettmann,  Stock" 
man;  see  also  Pharmacology  of  the  Blood,  p.  435). 

Corresponding  to  this  improvement  of  the  assimilative  processes, 
the  nitrogen  balance  shows  a  retention  of  nitrogen,  indicating  in- 


Fia.  46. — Rabbit  femon. 


creased  assimilation  of  proteid  (Weiske,  Imjanitoff).  Nothing  de- 
finite is  known  of  the  influence  exerted  on  the  total  metabolism  by 
small  doses  of  arsenic. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  arsenic  exerts  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
development  of  infusoria  {Sand),  higher  plants  {Zeller,  1826),  and  yeasts,  etc. 
{Sohulize), 

Toxic  Effects. — Contrasted  with  the  effects  of  small  doses  of 
arsenic  in  favoring  assimilation  and  facilitating  growth  and  regener- 
ation are  the  opposite  effects  of  large  doses  of  arsenic,  which  cause 
an  increased  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  an  inhibition 
of  the  functions  of  various  organs.  Among  these  effects  are  injury 
and  abnormal  destruction  of  the  red  cells  (Bettmann,  Stierlin,  Stock- 
man, Charteris)  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  development  of  jaundice, 
while  the  nitrogen  balance  indicates  an  increased  destruction  of 
proteids  (Odthgens,  Kossel,  Imjanitoff)  and  at  the  same  time  the 
respiratory  exchange  of  gases  is  diminished  (Chittenden).  Fatty 
degeneration  of  the  organs  also  ensues,  lactic  acid  appears  in  the 
Uood  and  in  the  urine,  and  the  liver  loses  its  power  of  forming 
glycogen  {Nanny n,  Luchsinger,  Konikoff)> 
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Combination  of  Assimilative  and  Disintegrative  Actions. — Often, 
and  perhaps  as  a  rule,  both  of  these  effects  of  arsenic,  the  stimulation 
of  growth  and  the  destruction  of  the  tissues,  occur  at  the  same  time. 
Corresponding  to  the  momentary  resistance  and  vital  powers  of  the 
different  cells,  and  even  more  to  the  varying  distribution  of  the 
poison  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  one  place  the  favorable 
building-up  action  preponderates,  in  another  the  destructive,  while 
in  still  other  situations  no  appreciable  effect  occurs.* 

In  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  in  the  normal  body  those  cells  are 
especially  affected  which  perform  the  larger  portion  of  and  the  most 
complicated  of  the  chemical  reactions,  particularly  the  cells  of  the 
liver,  the  kidney,  the  capillaries,  and  the  blood.  Certain  pathological 
new  growths,  such  as  malignant  lymphoma,  syphilitic  gummata,  etc., 
appear  to  be  especially  susceptible  to  the  dissimilative  actions  of 
arsenic.  It  is  thus  possible  to  produce  such  effects  in  many  patho- 
logical growths  without  seriously  or  permanently  injuring  the  patient 
himself. 

AcuTB  Poisoning. — ^Up  to  the  present  it  is  not  possible  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  the  therapeutic  effects  of  this  drug  by  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  direct  functional  disturbances  occurring  in  experimental 
acute  arsenical  poisoning.  In  poisoning  of  this  type,  frequently  but 
not  always,  the  symptomatic  picture  is  dominated  by  two  groups  of 
symptoms  which  develop  alongside  of  each  other,  one  group  being 
lie  result  of  depression,  and,  in  more  severe  cases,  of  very  acute 
paralysis  of  the  central  nervous  system,  while  the  other  is  due  to 
the  severe  gastro-intestinal  lesions.  The  former  cause  extreme  las- 
situde, unconsciousness,  and  coma  and  failure  of  the  respiration  and 
circulation  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  and  vasomotor  centres, 
while  the  lesions  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  also  develop  after 
subcutaneous  or  intravenous  administration,  cause  violent  pains, 
vomiting,  and  choleraic  diarrhoea. 

There  appears  to  be  a  close  connection  between  the  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances  and  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  which  develops 
at  the  same  time  and  manifests  itself  by  a  pronounced  fall  in  the 
arterial  blood-pressure  and  a  small,  weak  pulse.  Experimental  an- 
alysis of  the  circulatory  failure  has  shown  that,  in  addition  to  a  weak- 
ening of  the  heart  muscle,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  excitability 
of  the  vasomotor  centres,  and  that  finally  the  intestinal  vessels  no 
longer  react  to  electric  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  in  the 
periphery.  The  contractile  elements  of  the  capillaries  of  the  portal 
system  are  completely  paralyzed,  so  that  the  blood  accumulates  and 
stagnates  in  them  and  their  veins  (Pistorius,  Heubner) .  As  a  result 
of  this  capillary  paralysis,  there  is  a  profuse  transudation  of  serous 

*The  differenoa  in  effect  is  especially  well  evidenced  in  plants,  those  con- 
taining chlorophyll  being  especially  susceptible  to  arsenic;  of  those  containing 
none,  the  yeast  fungus  and  many  bacteria  are  very  insusceptible,  while  the 
myoodenna  oidium  is  entirely  immune. 
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fluid  into  the  intestines,  whose  epithelium,  being  herp  and  there  f  attily 
degenerated,  is  raised  up,  and  with  the  masses  of  the  exudate  may 
form  a  pseudo-membrane.  A  profuse  watery  diarrhcea  results,  the 
stools  containing  shreds  of  mucous  membrane  and  at  times  blood. 

As  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  is  directly  injured  as  a  result 
of  the  stasis,  and  probably  in  part  also  hjr  the  arsenic  excreted  through  it,  it  is 
not  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  bacteria  to  which  it  is  constantly  exposed, 
and  parts  of  it  succumb  to  a  rapid  destruction,  so  that  ulcers  may  be  formed 
(toxic  autolysis).  Necroses  therefore  are  likely  to  be  more  extensive  and 
severe  in  the  large  intestine  than  in  the  smaU  intestine,  which  contains 
relatively  few  bacteria  {Cloetta). 

Among  the  less  direct  effects  are  pronounced  anaemia  of  all  the 
other  organs,  anuria,  asphyi^ia  of  the  central  nervous  system,  con- 
vulsions, aud  paralysis. 

The  central  paralysis  caused  by  arsenic  is,  however,  not  due  to  this 
interference  with  its  blood  supply,  but  to  a  direct  toxic  action  of  the  drug. 
This  is  shown  by  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  frog,  whose  central  nervous 
system  is  rapidly  paralyzed  from  below  upward  when  poisoned  by  arsenic, 
although  it  can  support  for  hours  an  ansemia — for  example,  one  caused  by  a 
standstill  of  the  heart  or  by  replacing  the  blood  with  normal  NaCl  solution. 

The  blood  and  lymph  capillaries  of  the  splanchnic  system  are  more 
susceptible  to  ajsenical  poisoning  than  those  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  body,  and  in  very  acute  poisonings  are  almost  the  only  ones 
visibly  affected. 

In  chronic  poisoning,  however,  or  when  the  drug  is  used  medicin- 
ally for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  capillary  paralysis  and  de- 
generation also  occur,  and  often  in  fact  chiefly  in  other  mucous  mem- 
branes and  in  the  skin.  This  accounts  for  the  conjunctivitis  with 
oedema  of  the  lids  and  for  the  angina,  rhinitis,  etc.,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  exanthemata  resembling  measles  or  scarlatina,  as  well 
as  of  herpes  zoster,  all  of  which  are  not  infrequently  observed  under 
these  conditions.  Finally,  arsenical  melanosis,  a  brown  pigmentation 
of  the  skin,  resulting  from  chronic  inflammation,  may  develop  and 
last  for  months  or  years.  The  lesions  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  poly- 
neuritis, which  may  develop  in  chronic  arsenical  poisoning,  are 
probably  also  to  be  attributed  to  a  primary  toxic  action  on  the 
capillaries  of  the  nerves. 

Therapeutic  Actions. — ^We  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent 
to  which  curative  effects  of  arsenic  are  due  to  such  actions  on  the 
capillaries  in  the  skin,  the  nervous  system,  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
possible  that  this  is  of  moment  in  the  healing  of  the  lesions  of  psoriasis. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  have  no  explanation  for  the  clinically 
well-established  value  of  arsenic  as  a  means  of  relieving  neuralgias 
and  many  neuroses,  such  as  chorea  and  asthma  nervosa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  already  mentioned  primary  action  of 
AsO,  on  metabolism,  which,  according  to  the  individual  susceptibility 
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or  accessibility  of  the  cells  of  the  different  organs,  results  in  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  growth  or  death  and  destruction  of  the  ceUs,  may 
be  considered  as  a  theoretical  justication  for  prescribing  arsenic  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  indication  is  either  to  improve  the  nutrition 
and  growth  of  organs  which  are  too  feebly  developed  or  to  cause 
an  absorption  or  destruction  of  pathological  new  growths  or  the 
destructions  of  parasitica.  Such  are  a  poor  state  of  general  nutrition, 
cachexia,  chlorosis,  pathological  disturbances  of  the  growth  of  bones, 
such  as  ricketts  or  osteomalacia,  in  which  last  arsenic  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  phosphorus,  the  action  of  which  it  is  so  much  more  difficult 
to  estimate.  Malignant  lymphoma,  pseudoleukasmia,  syphilis,  and  some 
parasitic  diseases  are  examples  of  the  type  of  case  in  which  the 
destructive  effects  are  desired. 

The  ordinary  doses  range  between  0.5  and  5.0  mg.  of  arsenic 
trioxide  (arsenioua  acid),  which  may  be  administered  in  different 
preparations  or  in  mineral  waters  contaimng  arsenic. 

In  conclusion,  the  use  of  arsenic  pastes  to  cause  a  local  destruction 
or  death  of  tissues  should  be  mentioned.  Their  use  is  now  ahnost 
entirely  limited  to  their  employment  in  dentistry  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  nerves  in  the  roots  of  teeth,  but  formerly  they  were  widely 
used  as  a  means  of  destroying  superficial  epitheliomata. 

The  organic  arsenical  coicfounds  have  been  found  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  produce  an  etiotropic  effect  on  parasites  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  certainty  and  without  essentially  injuring  the 
patient.  Among  such  preparations  atoxyl  and  salvarsan  (see  p.  535  ff.) 
are  especially  to  be  mentioned. 

Excretion  and  Fat  in  the  Body, — ^Arsenious  acid  is  excreted  from 
the  body  but  slowly,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  is  never  completely 
excreted.  The  lacteal  glander  are  among  the  organs  tbrou^  which 
this  excretion  takes  place,  but  after  administration  by  mouth  a  con- 
siderable amount  is  excreted  in  the  freoeSy  a  smaller  part,  4  to  14 
per  cent,  appearing  in  the  urine,  while  a  very  important  remainder, 
varying  from  20  to  80  per  cent,  is  never  excreted  in  any  recof^rnizable 
manner  (Hausmann,  Eeffter).  After  subcutaneous  injection,  th« 
same  holds  good,  except  that  now  the  larger  portion,  from  10  to  19 
per  cent.,  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  the  smaller  part,  from  3  to  4 
per  cent.,  in  the  faeces.  A  small  part  of  the  arsenic  is  absorbed  by 
and  retained  in  the  hairs,  and  leaves  the  body  in  hairs  and  otb^er 
epidermoid  structures  as  they  are  cast  off.  Whether  arsenic  remains 
permanently  in  the  body  and  in  what  form  or  place  (perhaps  in  tt»e 
bones?)  is  not  known. 

Tolerance. — If  at  first  the  arsenic  be  carefully  administered  in 
small  doses,  tolerance  increases  to  such  an  extent  that  after  a  iivM 
doses  may  be  borne  without  injury  which  would  otherwise  l>e  ceKain 
to  cause  illness,  and  perhaps  even  as  much  as  3  or  4  times  the  utsual 
lethal  dose  may  be  taken  without  harm.     This  has  been  observed 
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in  the  arsenic  eaters  of  the  Steiermark  and  has  been  confirmed  by  ex- 
periments on  animals  {Hausmann).  [Clinical  experience  also  indi- 
cates that  a  marked  degree  of  tolerance  is  readily  established. — Tb.] 
Under  these  conditions  the  organism  apparently  retains  larger 
amounts  of  the  drag  and  possibly  acquires  a  greater  ability  to  form 
nontoxic  organic  combinations  of  arsenic.  Cloeiiay  however,  claims 
that  the  tolerance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  absorption  of  arsenic 
from  the  alimentary  canal  decreases,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  becoming  resistant  and  impermeable  to  it  Whether  at  the 
same  time  a  general  habituation  of  the  cells  to  the  specific  action  of 
arsenic  also  takes  place  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated.  With 
yeast-cells  this  appears  to  be  the  case,  but  in  animals  it  is  very 
doubtful.  Hausmann  found  only  that  the  mucous  membranes  of 
dogs  which  were  accustomed  to  take  arsenic  were  distinctly  more 
resistant  to  the  caustic  action  of  AS2O3  than  were  those  of  normal 
animals.  Cloetta's  dogs,  which  had  become  habituated  to  arsenic, 
died  a  few  hours  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  only  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  dose  which  for  months  past  had  been  taken  by  mouth 
¥riithout  injury. 
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ANTIMONY  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS 

In  many  regions  antimonial  preparations  are,  like  arsenic,  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  nutrition  of  cattle  and  to  fatten  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  effects  on  the  animal  organism  are  qualitatively 
the  same  as  those  of  arsenic,  and  differ  from  them  only  in  degree 
and  in  the  order  in  which  the  different  effects  occur.  The  same  is 
true  in  regard  to  the  effects  on  metabolism.  In  practice  tartar  emetic 
has  been  used  in  the  same  fashion  as  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of 
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psoriasis,  but  at  present  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  an  emetic. 
[Antimoni^d  preparations  were  formerly  much  used,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia,  to  slow  the  heart  and  lower  the  blood- 
pressure.  These  effects  appear  to  be  due  to  a  direct  depressing  toxic 
action  on  the  heart  muscle  and  to  an  action  on  the  blood-vessels 
similar  to  that  of  arsenic.  At  the  present  time  no  one  would  think 
of  using  these  drugs  for  such  purposes. — Tb.]. 
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IRON 

Iron  and  its  compounds  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  exerting  a 
direct  specific  action  on  the  metabolism.  This  is  evidenced  by  their 
well-established  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  blood-cells  (see  p. 
440),  as  also  by  their  ''tonic  action"  in  improving  the  general  nutri- 
tion, which,  although  by  no  means  definitely  demonstrated,  is  generally 
accepted  by  clinicians.  Moreover,  its  importance  as  an  element  essential 
to  all  plant  life  has  been  certainly  established  (Molisch),  while  Fromme 
has  found  that  it  favorably  influences  the  growth  of  bacteria.  Iron  also 
appears  to  play  a  role  in  the  activity  of  many  enzymes  (Sacharoff). 

The  toxic  actions  of  iron  resemble  those  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
[but,  owing  to  its  slow  absorption,  they  never  occur  except  under 
laboratory  ccmditions. — Tb.]. 
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MERCURY 

It  has  long  been  known  that  patients  undergoing  a  prolonged  treat- 
ment with  mercury  often  gain  markedly  in  weight  (Liegeais),  and 
this  has  been  confirmed  by  experiments  on  animals,  in  which,  when 
very  small  doses  of  HgCl,  are  taken  for  a  long  time,  growth  is 
stimulated  and  the  body  weight  increased,  while  the  red  blood-cells 
increase  in  number  (for  lit.  see  SchJesinger) ,  even  though  in  an  ex- 
periment of  but  a  few  days'  duration  the  metabolic  balances  may 
furnish  no  evidence  of  such  effects. 

In  chronic  mercurial  poisoning  or  mercurial  cachexia,  we  see  the 
results  of  directly  contrary  actions, — ^namely,  acceleration  of  cell 
decay  and  inhibition  of  oxidation.  The  severe  nephritis,  which  de- 
velops almost  immediately  in  acute  mercurial  poisoning,  makes  it 
impossible  to  demonstrate  these  effects  by  determination  of  the  nitro- 
gen balance  as  has  been  done  for  AsjO,.  However,  the  disappearance 
of  glycogen,  the  appearance  of  lactic  acid,  and  the  fatty  infiltration 
of  the  various  organs  indicate  that  qualitatively  the.  toxic  action  is 
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essentially  similar  to  that  of  arsenic.  Mercurial  poisoning,  however, 
is  differentiated  from  the  latter  by  a  more  extensive  destruction  of 
the  er3iJirocytes  {Kaufmann)  and  by  changes  in  the  bones,  which 
become  poorer  in  lime  salts  and  thinner  and  more  brittle  {Prevost, 
HeUbom). 

Presumably  this  power  of  causing  tissue  degeneration  is  of  essen- 
tial importance  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  mercxuy  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  rapid  disappearance  of  syphilitic  erup- 
tions and  new  growths,  which  even  when  untreated  show  but  slight 
tendency  to  persistence.  It  has  been  shown  by  Justus  that  mercury 
reaches  the  capillaries  and  permeates  the  cells  of  these  lesions.  Still 
more  important,  however,  just  as  is  the  case  with  arsenical  compounds, 
is  the  etiotropic  action  on  the  Spirochseta  pallida  (see  p.  540). 

Chronic  mercurial  poisoning  may  develop  and  lead  to  most  dis- 
astrous results  in  patients  undei^ing  long-continued  mercurial  treat- 
ment or  in  individuals  working  in  certain  occupations  in  which  they 
are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  continual  absorption  of  mercury. 
Among  such  are  workers  in  quicksilver  mines,  in  mirror  and  ther- 
mometer factories,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  the  first  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  are  similar 
to  those  of  subacute  poisoning, — salivation,  stomatitis,  and  diarrhoea, 
to  which  are  superadded  very  characteristic  disturbances  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.  A  condition  of  extreme  psychic  irritability, 
erethismus  mercurialis,  develops,  and  the  patients  become  anxious  and 
readily  embarrassed  or  frightened,  and  not  infrequently  active  mania 
may  develop.  A  mercurial  tremor  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
extremities  develops,  at  first  occurring  only  during  voluntary  move- 
ments but  later  occurring  spontaneously  and  even  during  sleep. 
Finally,  clonic  convulsions  may  occur,  which  are  occasionally  ac- 
companied by  epileptiform  attacks  and  hallucinations  of  hypo- 
chondriasis or  other  psychic  disturbances.  At  the  same  time  the 
nutrition  is  rapidly  impaired  and  pronounced  cachexia  develops,  and 
the  patient  becomes  ansemic  and  the  skin  and  muscles  flabby.  Not 
infrequently  the  jaw-bones  undergo  necrosis  similar  to  that  occurring 
in  phosphorus  poisoning. 

Intercurrent  diseases,  most  frequently  phthisis,  usually  cause  death 
when  such  conditions  have  developed.  If,  however,  the  patients  are 
not  too  seriously  poisoned  and  the  absorption  of  the  mercury  is 
checked,  by  stopping  its  administration  or  by  removing  the  patients 
from  the  mercurial  environment,  recovery  may  ensue  after  a  time, 
but  in  some  cases  certain  of  the  symptoms  may  persist  indefinitely 
(Kussmaul). 
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LECITHIN 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  according  to 
DanUewsky,  frogs'  e^s  and  larvs  grow  and  develop  more  rapidly 
under  the  influence  of  lecithin  than  under  normal  conditions.  Cron^ 
heim  and  MuUer  assert  that  the  addition  of  lecithin  to  the  diet  of 
nurslings  is  followed  by  an  increased  assimilation  of  proteid  (also 
Gilbert  ei  Faumier,  SUywizoff). 

[Lest  such  statement  should  lead  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  lecithin  preparaticms,  which  are  so  widely  exploited  to 
the  profession,  the  reader  is  reminded  that  lecithin  is  a  constituent  of 
many  articles  in  our  usual  diet.  The  yolk  of  eggs,  for  example,  con- 
tains it  in  large  amounts. — Tr.]. 
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DRUGS  AFFECTING  CERTAIN  PHASES  OP  METABOLISM 

Thus  far  in  this  chapter  the  total  metabolism  has  been  discussed 
as  if  it  were  something  without  complexity,  serving,  as  it  were,  as  a 
general  expression  of  the  intensity  of  vital  processes  and  growth 
of  the  cells  of  the  body.  Such  a  summary  consideration  is,  however, 
no  more  and  no  less  justifiable  than  is^  for  example,  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  narcosis  of  living  cells.  The  essentialities  of  such  a 
phenomenon  may  be  observed,  it  is  true,  on  all  cells,  whether  differ- 
entiated or  not,  and  may  be  considered  from  a  general  standpoint,  but 
there  exist  in  individual  instances  the  greatest  quantitative  differences 
in  these  effects,  corresponding  to  the  chemical  and  functional  differen- 
tiation of  the  different  cells.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  actions  of 
the  ''metabolic  drugs ^'  thus  far  discussed,  and  already  we  have 
noted  certain  striking  differences  in  the  degree  and  manner  in  which 
the  metabolism  of  d^erent  cells  may  be  a£Fected  by  different  drugs. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  especially  predominant  actions  exerted  on 
the  bones  by  such  drugs  as  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  or  by 
such  internal  secretions  as  tiiose  of  the  thyroid,  the  hypophysis,  and 
the  sexual  glands,  while  the  marked  influence  exerted  by  iron  on  the 
haematopoietic  organs  is  another  instance  of  such  specialized  action. 

However,  not  only  do  the  different  types  of  cells  exhibit  such 

differences  in  their  reactions  to  these  various  ''  metabolic  drugs," 

but  the  different  integral  constituents  of  the  cells  also  manifest 

similar  differences  in  their  reaction  to  them.    It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
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in  this  connection  to  consider  more  or  less  individually  not  only  the 
cell  as  a  whole,  but  also  the  organic  energy-producing  complex,  as 
well  as  the  catalyzers  of  the  cells,  their  enzymes,  their  nuclear  sub- 
stances, and  their  mineral  constituents. 

However,  right  here  we  find  our  knowledge  especially  deficient, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  mineral  metabo- 
lism of  the  cells,  such,  for  example,  as  the  action  of  Hg  and  of 
acidosis  in  removing  Ca  from  the  body  and  that  of  P  and  As  in 
causing  its  assimilation  {Falta)^  we  know  almost  nothing  about  any 
regular  orderly  influencing  of  the  special  phases  of  metabolism  by 
pharmacological  agents. 

CARBOHYDRATE  METABOLISM 

Diabetes  Mellitus. — One  of  the  most  important  of  such  dis- 
turbances of  one  phase  of  the  metabolism  is  that  which  occasions  a 
faulty  utilization  of  the  carbohydrates,  whether  this  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  carbohydrates  taken  in  the  food  or  those  formed  from 
proteid  are  not  stored  up  and  retained  in  the  form  of  glycogen  and 
fat,  or  results  from  the  inability  of  the  actively  functioning  body  cells 
to  assimilate  and  utilize  them  as  sources  of  energy.  In  either  case  the 
amount  of  the  carbohydrates  (usually  glucose)  present  in  the  blood 
increases  above  the  limit  which  can  be  kept  back  by  the  kidney,  and 
consequently  it  is  excreted  in  the  urine  without  being  utilized  by  the 
body.  A  discussion  of  the  possible  causes  of  these  hyperglycaemic 
forms  of  diabetes  is  of  no  value  for  our  present  purx>oses,  for  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  and  proven  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  these  conditions  may  be  influenced 
by  drugs.  Empirically  it  has  been  definitely  established  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  drugs,  alkalies,  opium  in  large  doses,  jambul, 
and  salicylic  acid,  lessens  the  excretion  of  sugar  (Kaufmann), 

According  to  J,  Rudiach,  the  tolerance  for  carbohydrates  is  increased  by 
atropine  sulphate,  as  also  by  larger  doses  of  the  less  poisonous  atropine- 
methylium  bromide  (8  mg.  t.  i.  d.)-  Cavazzani  and  Soldaini  conclude  from  their 
experiments  that  atropine  paralyzes  those  nerves  in  the  liver  which  excite  the 
formation  of  glycogen. 

Toxic  Glycosurias. — In  poisoning  due  to  many  different  agents, 
hyperglycaemic  glycosuria  occurs  as  a  temporary  symptom.  Among 
these  are  all  poisonings  causing  asphyxia,  whether  due  to  depression 
of  the  respiratory  centre,  such  as  is  caused  by  narcotics,  or  to  paraly- 
sis of  the  respiratory  muscles,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  curare,  or 
to  interference  with  the  function  of  the  haemoglobin  of  supplying  oxy- 
gen to  the  tissues,  which  may  result  from  the  actions  of  Wood 
poisons,  particularly  carbon  monoxide.  That  the  asphyxia  is  the 
cause  of  all  these  glycosurias  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  these 
intoxications  the  glycosuria  may  be  prevented  by  the  free  admin- 
istration of  oxygen  wherever  this  may  still  be  utilized,  which  evidently 
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IS  not  the  case  in  poisoning  due  to  the  ''blood  poisons"  (for  lit. 
see  Loeud).  Apparently  such  asphyxial  glycosurias  are  essentially 
caused  by  a  stimulation  (by  the  asphyxial  blood)  of  the  ''  piqure 
centre  "  in  the  medulla,  for  after  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  it 
does  not  occur. 

The  glycosuria  which  may  be  caused  by  caffeine  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  place,  for  it,  too,  is  prevented  by  section  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves  and  is  evidently  due  to  direct  stimulation  of  this 
**  diabetes  centre,"  which,  like  the  other  meduUary- centres,  is  directly 
stimulated  by  caffeine. 

It  would  appear  that  glycosuria  due  to  hyperglycemia  may  also 
result  from  the  asphyxial  stimulation  of  a  peripheral  **  hypergly- 
caemia-producing  "  mechanism,  for  in  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 
glycosuria  occurs  even  after  section  of  the  splanchnics. 

SuPR^VRENAL.  Glycosuria. — Recent  investigations  have  furnished 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  stimulation  of 
the  diabetes  centre  produces  a  glycosuria.  The  subcutaneous  and, 
under  some  conditions,  the  intravenous  injection  of  epinephrin,  the 
active  principle  of  the  suprarenal  gland,  causes  a  glycosuria  of  con- 
siderable intensity.  Waterman  and  SnUih  have  shown  that  the 
epinephrin  content  of  the  blood  is  increased  after  the  piqure  glyco- 
suricque,  while  A.  Meyer  has  demonstrated  that  after  extirpation 
of  the  suprarenals  the  piqure  does  not  cause  glycosuria.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  after  extirpation  of  these  glands  or  section  of  their 
nerves  caffeine  no  longer  causes  an  increase  in  the  sugar  content  of 
the  blood.  It  would  therefore  appear  that,  like  the  piqure,  aU  toxic 
stimulations  of  the  diabetes  centre  produce  glycosuria  in  the  last  in- 
stance by  an  action  on  the  adrenals. 

Phloridzin  Glycosuria. — A  glycosuria  of  entirely  different  type 
is  caused  by  the  internal,  subcutaneous,  or  intravenous  administration 
of  phloridzin.*  Its  effect  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  the  lowering 
of  the  renal  threshold  value  for  the  excretion  of  sugar  from  the 
blood, — i.e.,  its  power  of  so  altering  conditions  in  the  blood  or  the 
kidney  that  the  kidney  excretes  sugar  when  the  blood  ccmtains  less 
than  normal  amounts.  The  nature  of  this  change  is  not  at  all  clear, 
but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  is  a  local  change  taking  place  in  the 
kidney.  Possibly  it  consists  in  an  exaggeration  of  a  normally  prac- 
tically imperceptible  power  of  the  renal  parenchyma  to  form  or  split 
off  sugar  from  some  other  substances  or  some  sugar-containing  com- 
pound normally  present  in  the  blood. 

Other  Types  op  Renal  Glycosurias. — Glycosuria  may  also  result 
from  the  administration  of  many  poisons  which,  like  uranium,  the 
chromates,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  cantharidin,  produce  visible 
changes  in  the  renal  par^ichyma.  As  in  these  glycosurias  it  has 
been  shown  that  hyperglycaemia  occuib  only  to  a  very  slight  degree 

*A  gluooside  present  in  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  apple  and  cherry  trees. 
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Acidosis. — ^Many  variations  and  disturbances  may  occur  in  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  tissues  and  food-0tu£Es,  by  which  ordi- 
narily the  end  products  of  metabolism  are  formed.  While  these 
variations  from  the  normal  at  times  produce  hardly  appreciable  effects 
in  the  total  energy  balance,  they  may  have  results  which  are  of  great 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  organism.  Thus,  the  formation  and 
excretion  of  abnormal  amounts  of  acids,  which  occur  in  poisoning  by 
various  agents,  result  only  in  a  slight  loss  of  energy,  but,  under  some 
conditions,  may  so  alter  tlie  chemical  conditions  throughout  the  whole 
body  as  to  produce  most  serious  results. 

PURINE  METABOLISM 

The  metabolism  of  the  purines,  pathological  disturbances  of  which 
express  themselves  as  gout,  is  of  especial  practical  importance.  Little 
is  known  of  their  causation,  and  consequently  any  successful  treat- 
ment of  these  causes^  in  so  far  as  this  is  actually  possible,  rests  on  no 
rational  foundation.  The  first  assumption  naturally  made,  that  the 
excretion  of  the  uric  acid  retained  in  the  tissues  and  in  the  blood 
could  be  hastened  and  increased  by  the  administration  of  alkalies 
and  other  uric-acid  solvents  (piperazine,  lysidine,  etc.) ,  has  been  found 
to  be  erroneous.  While  the  salicylates  increase  the  excretion  of  uric 
acid,  they  do  not  exert  any  material  influence  on  the  course  of  the 
disease  (for  lit.  see  Ulrici  and  v.  Noorden). 

Atophan. — The  investigations  of  Nicolaier  and  Dohm  have  shown 
that  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  markedly  increased  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  different  quinoline-carbonic  acids  and  their  derivatives. 
2-Phenylquinoline-4  carbonic  acid,  to  which  the  trade  name  of 
atophan  has  been  given,  possesses  this  power  to  an  especially  high 
degree.  According  to  Weintraud  and  other  clinical  observers,  very 
favorable  results  may  be  obtained  in  cases  of  gout  by  the  admin- 
istration for  long  periods  of  0.5-1.0  gm.  of  this  drug  three  or 
four  times  daily.  Large  quantities  of  alkaline  waters  should  be 
drunk  during  this  treatment,  in  order  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
uratic  concretions  in  the  kidney  or  bladder. 

No  drugs  are  known  which  have  any  x>ower  of  influencing  those 
anomalies  of  metabolism  known  as  oxaluria  and  phosphaturia. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  MUSCLES 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY 

There  are  three  types  of  muscle-cells  present  in  the  body, — ^the 
striated  or  voluntary,  the  smooth  or  involuntary  muscles,  and  the 
cardiac  muscles,  all  differing  from  one  another  in  their  chemical 
oomposition,  their  histological  structure,  and  their  physiological 
functions. 

The  effects  of  pharmacological  agents  on  the  smooth  and  the 
cardiao  muscles,  the  vegetative  muscle,  has  been  discussed  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  pharmacology  of  the  circulation  and  of  the 
vegetative  nervous  system.  Here  a  direct  action  on  the  muscles  them- 
selves could  only  very  seldom  be  assumed  with  certainty,  for,  as  a  rule, 
the  actions  discussed  affected  the  terminal  nervous  organs  (nerve- 
endings)  or  the  myoneural  intermediary  substance  which  does  not 
actually  belong  to  the  integral  substance  of  the  muscle-cells,  even 
though  it  does  not  degenerate  after  section  of  the  nerves.  In  the 
case  of  certain  pharmacological  actions  this  was  apparent  from  the 
peculiar  effects  of  the  drugs,  which  were  explained  by  the  character 
of  the  inner\'ation,  so  that  they  expressed  themselves,  as  in  the  case 
of  epinephrin,  sometimes  as  stimulation  and  sometimes  as  inhibition, 
while  similar  phenomena  were  also  observed  in  connection  with  the 
actions  of  the  group  of  "  autonomic  poisons."  The  only  pharma- 
cological substances  which  probably  stimulate  all  the  smooth  muscle 
cells  in  the  body  are  the  substances  of  the  digitalis  group  and  the 
salts  of  barium. 

The  functional  capacity  of  the  striated  muscles  is,  like  that  of  the 
smooth  muscles,  dependent  in  general  not  only  on  the  structure  and 
chemical  comi)osition  of  their  organic  constituents, — proteids,  lipoids, 
and  carbohydrates, — ^but  also  on  their  inorganic  constituents, 
especially  the  cations  (Hober).  Thus,  Overton  has  shown  that  the 
excitability  of  muscles  is  entirely  abolished  when  Na  ions  are  with- 
drawn from  them  or  from  the  fluid  between  their  cells  by  aequi- 
molecular  sodium-free  solutions,  such  as  cane-sugar  solutions,  while 
Loeb  has  shown  that  it  is  tremendously  increased  by  removal  of  the 
calcium  ions.  This  latter  is  of  toxicological  interest  in  so  far  as  the 
fibrillary  muscle  twitchings  in  poisoning  by  agents  which  precipitate 
calcium  (oxalic  and  citric  acids)  may  be  attributed  to  the  removal 
of  calcium. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  water  content  of  muscles  distinctly  in- 
fluences their  functional  capacity  (Demoor  et  Philippson)^  extreme 
dehydrati(m  having  a  marked  effect,  as  will  be  shown.  Probably 
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an  abnormally  large  water  content  will  also  have  a  harmful  effect. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  may  be  induced  is  by  appropriate  feed- 
ing, Tsuboi  having  found  in  rabbits,  fed  chiefly  on  potatoes,  the  water 
content  of  the  muscles  2-7  per  cent,  higher  and  their  haemoglobin  con- 
tent 2-4  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  normal  controls. 

The  water  content  of  muscle  is  diminished  by  work,  the  relative 
increase  of  the  dry  material  being  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
hypertrophy  resulting  from  work,  except  in  the  case  of  the  cardiac 
muscles,  which  alone  when  hj-pertrophied  show  only  a  general  in- 
crease in  weight  without  any  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  their 
constituents  (Gerhartz), 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  the  organs  for  motion  and  for  produc- 
tion of  heat.  Their  fibres  are  composed  of  the  apparently  homo- 
geneous sarcoplasma  and,  imbedded  therein,  the  anisotropic  trans- 
versely striated  fibrils.  According  to  the  relative  amounts  of  these 
two  elements  (Gtiitzner)  or  their  reciprocal  arrangement  (Paukul), 
two  types  of  muscle-fibres  may  be  differentiated, — ^those  richer  in 
plasma,  the  so-called  red  muscles,  which  can  remain  contracted  for 
long  periods^  and  those  containing  less  plasma,  the  so-called  white 
muscles,  which  contract  and  relax  quickly  {Ranvier,  Erb).  The 
quickly  acting  elements  are  the  anisotropic  fibrils  and  the  slowly 
acting  the  sarcoplasma  {Botazzi,  Joteyko). 

These  two  elements  appear  to  have  entirely  different  chemico- 
physical  properties  and  equally  different  physiological  and  pharma- 
cological reactions.  While  the  rapid  twitchings  of  the  fibrils  are  ac- 
companied by  an  active  production  of  heat  and  marked  chemical 
changes,  and  accordingly  relatively  soon  result  in  exhaustion, — ^that 
is,  in  the  consumption  of  the  readily  available  substances  and  the  pro- 
duction of  "fatigue  substances," — the  slowly  starting  and  perais- 
tent  shortening  of  the  sarcoplasma,  which  at  times  may  last  for  hours 
or  even  weeks  (as  in  contractures),  appeara  to  cause  no  measurable 
production  of  heat  (Brissaud).  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this 
latter  type  of  contraction  represents  only  another  physical  state  and 
normally  exhibits  none  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  fatigue.  This 
is  especially  remarkable  in  persistent  hysterical  contractures. 

Both  these  types  of  muscular  contractions  are  under  the  control 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  without  doubt  governed  by  separate 
and  distinct  mechanisms,  or  at  least  by  different  stimuli,  which  in 
the  case  of  voluntary  movements  are  excited  in  the  central  nervous 
system  and  which  may  cause  either  short  contractions  or  a  more  or 
less  persistent  contraction,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  stimulus. 
The  effective  artificial  stimuli  are  also  different,  the  quick  shocks  of 
the  induced  current  exciting  the  anisotropic  fibrils,  and  the  constant 
current  the  sarcoplasma. 

Chemical  stimulation  of  a  nerve — as,  for  example,  by  concentrated 
salt  solution  applied  to  the  nerve  of  a  frog's  muscle-nerve  preparar 
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Fia.   47. — Nerve  stimttlation 

Sir  KCl.     Frog*a  gastroonemius, 
eotrio  vtimuUtion  every  10  seo- 
ondf. 


tions— excites  chiefly  the  persistent  contraction  of  the  sarcoplasma,  to 
which  may  be  superadded  twitchings  of  the  fibrillary  substance,  these 
being  especially  well  developed  if  such  twitchings  are  periodically 

induced  by  the  induced  current  (Fig.  47) 
(lAmbourg). 

Direct  and  Indirect  Pharmacological 
Actions. — Prom  the  above,  it  is  clear  that 
the  functional  activity  of  the  muscles  may 
be  influenced  by  pharmacological  agents 
acting  either  directly  on  the  muscles  or 
through  the  nervous  system.  As  is  well 
known,  the  ability  of  a  muscle  to  contract 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  nervous  im- 
pukes  which  aire  constantly  reaching  it,  even  when  they  cause  no  per- 
ceptible contractions.  This  is  most  strikingly  shown  by  the  much 
more  rapid  occurrence  of  rigor  (either  rigor  mortis  or  that  of  toxic 
origin)  in  muscles  with  intact  nerves  than  in  those  deprived  of  their 
jdlerves,  or,  what  is  essentially  the  same  thing,  in  curarized  muscles 
(Kerry). 

It  is,  therefore,  conceivable  that,  in  conditions  of  purely  muscular 
weakness  or  lessened  functional  power  of  the  muscles,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  reflex  motor  influences,  or  their  facilitation  by  such  drugs 
as  strychnine  or  by  electric  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerves,  may 
not  only  subjectively  facilitate  muscular  action,  but,  by  continuously 
keeping  the  nerve  paths  open  (Bahnung),  may  also  maintain  and 
stimulate  the  chemical  processes  on  which  muscular  contraction  and 
activity  depend  (Robertson). 

Contracture. — If  a  muscle  becomes  fatigued  by  continuous  exer- 
tion or  by  maximal  tetanic  contraction,  the  excitability  of  the  sarco- 
plasma — or,  more  correctly  expressed,  its  tendency  to  shorten — is  in- 
creased, the  muscle  passing  into  the  well-known  permanent  shortening, 
TiegeVs  contracture.  In  frogs,  which  at  the  end  of  the  winter  are  in  a 
state  of  malnutrition,  this  condition  develops  very  readily,  so  that  their 
muscles  often,  after  a  single  powerful  stimulation,  contract  and  re- 
main contracted  for  a  considerable  period.  In  myotonia  congenita, 
or  Thompson's  disease,  the  muscles  behave  similarly,  the  muscle  tone 
being  absent  during  persistence  of  these  contractures,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  hysterical  contractures  (Herz).  In  this  condition  also 
the  sarcoplasma  is  not  normal,  exhibiting  under  the  miscroscope  an 
abnormal  structure  (Schieferdecker) .  An  analogous  disturbance  is 
found  in  many  other  diseases  of  the  muscles — e.g.,  in  pseudohyper- 
trophic muscular  paralysis  (Mendelsohn)  and  in  athetosis  (Kaiser), 
This  pathological  condition  may  be  induced  by  dehydration — by  con- 
centrated salt  solutions  or  glycerin  (Santesson,  Chregor)^  as  also 
by  numerous  poisons,  but  in  an  especially  striking  way  by  veratrine. 
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VERATRINE 

Veratrine  {Bdhm)y  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Veratnim  sabadilla 
and  V.  viride,  is  a  mixture  of  alkaloids  of  which  cevadine  (Freund) 
is  the  most  important. 

Locally  it  is  very  irritant  to  tbe  sensory  nerves,  very  small  amounts  being 
sufficient  to  cause  sneezing,  burning  of  tbe  eyes,  etc  Wben  rubbed  into  tbe 
skin,  it  first  causes  a  painful  pridcing  and  burning  sensation  and  later 
anaesthesia.  Veratrine  ointment  bas,  tberefore,  been  successfully  employed  in 
trigeminal  neuralgia  &nd  sciatica. 

In  connection  witb  tbis  action  on  tbe  sensory  nerve^ndings  it  may  be  tbat 
tbis  drug's  action  is  not  limited  to  tbese  structures  alone,  for  it  must  be 
admitted  tbat  it  may  possibly  pass  into  and  along  the  nerves  and  reacb  central 
portions  of  tbem,  for  Joteyko  bas  made  tbe  remarkable  observation  that 
veratrine  in  tbe  frog,  unlike  almost  all  other  substances,  can  spread  along 
in  the  nerves  and  relatively  quickly  transverse  lonff  stretches,  even  after 
complete  stoppage  of  tbe  circulation.  Tbis  would  explain  tbe  fact  tbat,  even 
after  local  application  of  tbis  drug,  partestbesias  occur  at  remote  points 
{Kunkel),  as  well  as  tbe  fact  that,  in  animals  poisoned  by  its  subcutaneous 
administration,  tbe  characteristic  alteration  of  the  phenomena  accompanying 
stimulation,  which  may  be  observed  in  tbe  muscle  after  veratrine,  may  be  also 
demonstrated  in  tbe  electromotor  phenomena  occurring  in  tbe  nerves   (Oarten), 

Veratrine  acts  energetically  on  tbe  central  nervous  system,  causing  vomit- 
ing, dyspnoea,  and  convulsions,  and  finally  paralysis  of  the  medullary  centres. 

Action  on  Voluntary  Muscles. — The  most  thoroughly  investi- 
^ted  action  of  veratrine  is  that  on  striated  muscle,  which  in  warm- 
blooded animals  manifests  itself  by  x)eculiar  spastic  and  difficult  move- 
mentSy  while  in  the  frog  this  action  is  even  more  clearly  developed. 

If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  a  small  amount  (1/20  mg.)  of  veratrine, 
after  a  short  time  a  characteristic  alteration  of  its  movements  is  noted, 
the  frog  springing  quite  normally,  but  then  lying  for  a  time  stretched 
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oat  and  only  ^TBdually  becoming  able  to  bend  his  legs  again  and  to 
pnll  them  np.  The  same  muscular  phenomena  may  be  observed  in 
nerve-muscle  preparations,  even  after  corarization ;  contractions  in- 
duced by  the  induced  current  occur  immediately,  but  either  th« 
muscle  remains  contracted  or  the  contracted  muscle  after  starting 
to  relax  promptly  contracts  again  before  it  has  completely  relaxed 
and  this  time  remains  contracted  for  a  considerable  period 
(Mostimki).  If  the  stimuli  follow  each  other  rapidly,  the  contracture 
disappears,  for  the  overexcitable  sarcoplasroa  exhausts  itself  and 
breaks  down,  becoming  under  these  conditions  fatigued  more  quickly 
than  the  fibrillar  substance,  which  ordinarily  tires  more  readily  (see 
Fig.  48). 

The  increased  extent  of  the  contractions  and  the  augmented  pro- 
duction of  heat  indicate  that  not  only  the  sarcoplasma  but  also  the 
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fibrillar  substance  ia  rendered  more  excitable  by  veratrine,  the  total 
functional  capacity  of  the  muscle  being  increased,  as  was  demon- 
strated by  Dreter,  using  the  frog's  gastrocnemius. 

other  Acticmi  of  Ventrine. — Verntrine  exerts  a  Bimilar  action  on  the  cardUe 
muscle,  the  contraction  being  proloofted,  or.  better  expressed,  pueing  off  more 
slowly.  By  this  action  on  the  cardiac  muscle  the  pulse  maj  be  markedly 
•lowed,  and,  aa  a  result  of  a  depression  o(  the  eentrea  for  the  regulation  of  ttw 
temperature,  the  temperature  maj  fall  after  the  administration  of  this  drug, 
which  formerly  was  extensively  employed  as  an  antipyretic  The  action  on 
the  heart  and  the  muscles  might  well  be  therapeutically  useful  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  these  effects  may  nsuallr  be  secured  only  by  doses  which  produce 
ft  profound  poisoning  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  cause  violent  and 
dangerous  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  respiration.  It  was  formerly 
uasd  in  the  dangerously  large  amounts  of  0.05  gm.  for  single  doses  and  0.2  gm. 
per  diem. 

Veratrum  viride  and  V.  album  contain  protoverairine,  an  alkaloid 
related  to  veratrine  but  much  more  dangerous   {Eden^  Sahberger). 


STRYCHNINE  «7 

Its  actions  differ  considerably  from  those  of  veratrine,  but  no  benefit 
is  to  be  expected  from  its  therapeutic  employment. 

[There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  veratrine  slows  the 
pulse  in  man  as  a  result  of  central  vagus  stimulation  rather  than  as 
a  result  of  its  typical  action  on  the  cardiac  muscle.  This  drug  is 
also  used  by  competent  authorities  in  the  treatment  of  uremia  and 
of  eclampsia,  particularly  when  the  blood-pressure  is  high.  Under 
these  conditions  it  often  markedly  lowers  the  blood-pressure.  How- 
ever, the  weight  of  opinion  appears  to  be  against  its  employment  for 
these  indications. — Tr,] 
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Strychnine. — Paderi  states  that  the  tone  of  a  frog's  gastroc- 
nemius, isolated  from  the  central  nervous  system,  is  augmented  by 
very  small  doses  of  strychnine,  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  con- 
tractions being  increased,  and  that  the  same  is  true  for  the  muscles 
of  the  frog's  stomach.  These  observations  appear  to  him  to  support 
the  clinical  employment  of  very  small  doses  of  this  drug  as  a  so- 
called  "  tonic.*' 
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Of  much  greater  practical  importance  than  the  above-described 
qualitative  alteration  of  muscular  action,  produced  by  veratrine,  is 
the  causation  by  drugs  of  a  qtumtitative  alteration  of  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  musclesy  as  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
contract  and  by  their  absolute  power, — i.e.,  the  largest  weight  they 
can  lift. 

MUSCULAR  DEPRESSANTS 

A  diminution  of  their  functional  capacity,  even  to  complete  paral- 
ysis, is,  as  is  well  known,  a  symptom  of  many  neuromuscular  patho- 
logical conditions,  and  is  usually  associated  with  atrophy  or  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscles.  Experimentally,  also,  such  paralysis  of  the 
muscle-fibres  may  be  produced,  particularly  in  cold-blooded  animals, 
by  the  administration  of  apomorphine  or  salts  of  Cu,  Pb,  or  As 
{Harnack). 

In  chronic  lead  poisoning  in  man,  a  paralysis  often  occurs,  especially  in 
the  extensors  of  the  arm.  Whether  this  be  due  primarily  to  changes  in  the 
muscle-cells  or  in  their  nerves  or  to  degeneration  in  the  cord  is  still  uncertain. 
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The  predisposition  of  the  extensors  of  the  arm  to  this  affection  is  probably 
due  to  the  greater  use  of  these  muscles,  for  in  small  children  and  in  animals 
the  paralysis  caused  by  lead  is  atypical  in  its  distribution,  the  lower  ex- 
tremities being  affected  as  frequently  as  are  the  upper  {Stieglitz,  yeumann, 
Edinger,  Teleky) » 
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MUSCULAR  STIMULANTS 

Caffeine  and  theobromine  and,  although  in  a  different  manner, 
alcohol  may  increase  the  working  power  of  muscle. 

CAFFEINE 

In  frogs — especially  readily  in  R.  temporaria  (Schmiedeberg) — 
large  doses  of  caffeine  cause  a  maximal  shortening  and  rigor  of  the 
muscles,  which  may  be  observed  equally  well  in  the  muscles  of  the 
intact  frog  or  under  the  microscope  in  teased  muscle  preparations 
at  the  moment  of  contact  with  a  solution  of  caffeine.  Rigor  may  also 
be  induced  in  warm-blooded  animals  by  injecting  caffeine  into  an 
artery  (Lakur). 

With  less  pronounced  caffeine  action  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
muscle's  irritability  and  ability  to  contract  when  stimulated,  so  that 
it  not  only  responds  to  a  slighter  stimulus  (Paschkis),  but  exhibits  a 
greater  capacity  for  work  and  an  increase  in  absolute  power  (Dreser), 
Xanthine  and  creatin  produce  similar  effects.  In  man  also  this  drug 
increases  the  capacity  for  muscular  work,  as  has  been  shown  chiefly 
by  exact  ergographic  investigations. 

Muscvlar  Fatigue, — ^Various  parts  of  the  neuromuscular  appara- 
tus are  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  fatigue,  the  intramuscular 
nerve-endings  and  the  muscle-cells  being  primarily  affected,  and 
secondarily  the  psychomotor  functions  of  the  central  nervous  s^'stem 
{Joteyko).  Both  psychophysical  investigations  (KrdpeUn)  and  the 
mathematical  analysis  of  ergographic  fatigue  curves  (Henri)  indicate 
that  the  height  of  the  lift  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the 
peripheral  neuromuscular  organ,  while  the  number  of  contractions 
which  take  place  before  complete  exhaustion  occurs  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  motor  centres.  That  is  to  say,  in  myogenic  fatigue 
the  height  of  the  lift  immediately  or  very  quickly  diminishes  some- 
what and  then  falls  very  gradually,  while  in  central  fatigue  the 
height  of  the  lift  is  at  first  normal  but  very  rapidly  falls  to  zero, 
so  that  the  number  of  liftings  accomplished  is  much  less  than  is  nor- 
mally the  case  (Fig.  49). 
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the  excitation  of  motor  impulses  and,  on  the  other,  to  blunt  the  percep- 
tion of  sensory  stimuli.  Muscular  activity  may  be  favorably  in- 
fluenced both  by  the  facilitation  of  the  central  psychomotor  processes 
and  by  the  more  or  less  complete  suppression  of  the  fatigue  reflexes 
resulting  from  muscular  exertion  (Frey). 

Direct  Action  on  Muscle. — ^Alcohol  exerts  two  actions  on  the 
muscle  itself  which  are  antagonistic  to  each  other.  The  capacity 
of  the  muscles  for  work  and  perhaps  also  their  readiness  to  contract 
are,  in  warm-blooded  animals,  somewhat  unfavorably  influenced 
from  the  start,  as  shown  by  W.  Lombard  and  by  Frey  for  the  flexors 
of  the  f  oreann  in  man. 

Bcheffer  found  that  at  first  alcohol  caused  an  increase  of  the  excitability 
of  the  frog's  nerve-muscle  preparation,  which  did  not  occur  with  curarized 
preparations.  yer2xx«,  using  somewhat  longer  dosage,  obtained  the  same  in- 
crease of  excitability,  even  after  curare,  and  an  augmentation  of  functional 
power.  These  effects  were  produced  both  by  methyl  alcohol  (1/80  of  the  body 
weight)  and  by  ethyl  alcohol  (1/500-1/200  body  weight).  Larger  doses  had  a 
harmful  effect^  which  was  less  marked  with  methyl  than  with  ethyl  alcohol. 


Normal  curve. 


Alcohol  curve. 
Fio.  50. — Interval  four  seconds. 


In  spite  of  this,  however,  alcohol  may  increase  the  total  perform- 
ance of  a  muscle  not  by  increasing  the  power  or  extent  of  the  in- 
dividual contractions,  but  by  increasing  the  endurance  of  the  muscle, — 
i.e.,  increasing  its  ability  to  recuperate  after  each  contraction.  As  a 
result  of  this  action,  exhaustion  from  continuous  and  therefore  rapidly 
exhausting  work  is  distinctly  postponed.  Joteyko's  ergographic  curves 
(Pig.  50)  illustrate  this  well.  In  isometric  tasks  also  the  total  per- 
formance is  increased  (Hellsten). 

The  increased  recuperative  capacity  of  muscles  treated  with  alco- 
hol is  hardly  susceptible  of  explanation  except  on  the  premise  that 
alcohol  furnishes  food  a/nd  energy  to  the  muscles.  This  has  been 
assumed  by  Frey,  Schnyder,  and  Joteyko,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
mathematical  analysis  of  Durig's  experiments,  in  which  he  determined 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  respiratory  coeflScient  and  the  production 
of  energy.  If  alcohol,  which  is  readily  oxidized  to  COj  and  HoO,  is 
oxidized  in  place  of  other  constituents  of  muscle,  it  is  clear  that  there 
will  be  found  smaller  amounts  of  those  decomposition  products  of  the 
cellular  material  whose  accumulation  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
causation  of  fatigue.  The  analysis  of  Joteyko^s  alcohol  muscle  curves 
speaks  strongly  for  this  view. 
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Joteyko  sets  up  the  following  equation,  nz=zH  +  ^t*  —  at*^^et,  as  one  con* 
stantly  true  for  ergographic  curves,  in  which  n  =  Uie  ordinate,  tlie  height  of  the 
lift;  t=rthe  abscissa,  the  interval  of  time;  H=the  height  of  the  lift  at  the 
start,  and  a,  6,  and  c  are  variables,  o  representing  the  formation  of  **  fatigue 
substances,"  b  the  central  motor  facilitation,  and  o  the  consumption  of  the 
muscle's  store  of  carbohydrates  and  reserve  materials.  With  the  use  of  this 
formula  it  may  be  shown  that  in  the  curves  obtained  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  the  value  of  a  (t.e^  the  formation  of  fatigue  substances)  is  smaller  than 
in  normal  curves. 

A.  Fick  opposes  the  assumption  that  alcohol  is  combusted  and  supplies 
muscular  energy,  by  objections  based  on  mathematical  calculations  which 
indicate  that  in  fatigue,  as  it  occurs  in  ergographic  experiments,  no  marked 
lessening  of  tlie  supply  of  carbohydrate  fuel  can  occur,  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  ground  for  concluding  that  muscular  recuperation  under  the  influences  of 
alcohol  is  due  to  supplying  the  lacking  fuel.  The  correctness  of  this  criticism 
cannot  be  experimentally  tested,  for  we  do  not  know  whether  all  the  energy- 
supplying  material  in  the  muscles  (carbohydrates)  is  equally  readily  available. 
Probably  this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  is  possible  to  cause  a  complete  disappearance 
of  muscle  glycogen  only  by  extreme  forced  muscular  contractions.  This  as- 
sumption is  also  rendered  improbable  by  the  marked  diminution  of  the  sugar 
in  the  blood  which  occurs  during  moderate  muscular  exertion  at  a  time  when 
the  muscle  certainly  contains  considerable  glycogen  (Wetland),  Pick's  critique 
could  be  equally  well  used  to  disprove  the  recuperative  effects  of  small  amounts 
of  sugar  (30  gm.)  in  extreme  exhaustion.  This  latter  has  been  certainly 
proved  {Schumberg,  Joteyko),  and  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  as 
the  result  of  supplying  energy. 

Alcohol  a  Pood  in  Case  op  Need. — ^Prom  the  above  discussion  it 
is  justifiable  to  conclude  that  alcohol  will  cause  no  objective  increase 
of  the  working  power  of  strong  and  unexhausted  muscle  although 
bringing  about  a  subjective  facilitation,  while  in  conditions  of  exhaus- 
tion it  will  positively  increase  the  failing  muscular  power.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  useful  as  a  promptly  though  temporarily  acting  means 
of  recuperation  and  strengthening  in  case  of  marked  exhaustion  from 
work  which  must  not  be  interrupted.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
for  the  time  being  more  effective  than  sugar  or  other  food,  for,  on 
account  of  its  solubility  in  lipoids,  it  is  very  rapidly  absorbed  and 
taken  up  by  all  the  cells. 

Not  a  Complete  Food. — Alcohol  is,  however,  not  a  complete  or 
even  an  approximately  satisfactory  substitute  for  food  for  muscle, 
for  with  larger  doses,  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  considerable  amount  of  work,  its  toxic  action  on  the  central 
nervous  system  becomes  manifest  and  interferes  with  the  power  to 
work.  Moreover,  even  with  moderate  not  markedly  toxic  doses  both 
Chauveau  and  Durig  have  shown  that  the  utilization  of  the  energy 

produced  is  not  good:     —  ^.,. — 5— being  much  less  than  when 

^  energy  utilized 

food  containing  no  alcohol  is  taken.  "With  this  fuel  (alcohol)  not 
only  does  the  machine  work  more  slowly  than  when  the  usual  fuel 
(ordinary  food)  is  used,  but,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  use  alcohol 
as  fuel,  the  machine  itself  is  for  the  time  being  damaged  and,  utiliz- 
ing the  available  fuel  uneconomically,  performs  less  work  than  it 
should."    It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  under  certain  conditions 
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the  heat  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  alcohol  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  body  by  sparing  other  fuel  material. 

The  Role  op  aLcohol  as  a  Food. — ^Not  only  does  the  oxidation 
of  alcohol  supply  heat  to  the  body,  but  it  also  supplies  energy  which 
may  be  directly  utilized  by  various  organs  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions.  The  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  isolated  heart  (p.  259) 
have  indicated  this  with  a  high  degree  of  probability.  For  the  whole 
body  this  fundamentally  important  question  has  repeatedly  been 
the  subject  of  investigations,*  in  which  the  tissue  and  energy  changes 
in  man  and  beast  at  work  and  at  rest  have  been  observed.  In  these 
experiments  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  whether  the 
administration  of  alcohol  results  in  a  sparing  of  other  constituents 
of  the  body,  especially  of  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  and  indirectly 
of  the  proteids. 

Nearly  all  the  authors  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  this  question 
have  concluded  that  alcohol,  which  is  almost  completely  combusted  in  the 
body,  may  replace  equivalent  amounts  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteids  as  a 
source  of  energy, 

K<i880UHtz,  in  a  careful  critique  of  these  articles,  has  shown  that  there 
is  still  reason  to  doubt  the  significance  and  interpretation  of  many  of  the 
results  of  such  investigations,  such  as  the  calculations  of  the  amount  of  COt 
produced,  of  0^  consumed,  and  of  N  excreted,  as  also  of  the  directly  determined 
caloric  balances;  but  his  critique  based  on  such  calculations  can  hardly  be 
maintained  to  be  satisfactory,  in  tiie  face  of  Durig'a  experiments.  Furthermore 
Kaaaotoitz  bases  his  denial  of  any  nutritive  properties  of  alcohol  largely  on 
theoretical  hypothesis,  as  follows.  He  claims  that  the  muscle-cell  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  a  power  machine  run  b^  heat  resulting  from  the  combustion 
of  foodstuffs,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  like  all  living  cells,  the  muscle-cell  is 
a  labile  complex,  which  is  constantly  being  built  up  and  broken  down, 
assimilating  the  nutritive  material  brought  to  it  and  utilizing  it  to  replace  and 
build  up  anew  its  own  protoplasm,  producing  heat  and  performing  woric  by 
catabolism  of  its  protoplasm  and  not  by  direct  combustion  of  any  sort  of 
fuel  which  may  be  brought  to  it.  As  alcohol  is  not  suitable  material  for 
these  assimilative  anabolic  processes,  it  is  useless,  and  is  combusted  in  a  sense 
outside  of  the  protoplasm  without  utilization  of  the  energy  produced  for  the 
performance  of  work.  It,  therefore,  cannot  serve  the  cell  as  a  source  of  energy 
as  do  the  true  foods,  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates. 

This  argument  against  the  biological  utilization  of  alcohol  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  pertinent,  since  it  has  been  established  that  alcohol  is  formed 
in  normal  metabolism  as  a  result  of  the  anabolism  of  the  protoplasm. 
Btoklasa'a  discovery,  that  animal  and  vegetable  cells  contained  an  enzyme 
which  fermented  carbohydrates  with  formation  of  GO,  and  alcohol,  indicated 
with  great  probability  that  this  was  the  case,  although  A.  Harden  and  Maclean 
have  since  then  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  such  enzymes  in  animal 
tissues.  Landsherg  and  Reach,  however,  nave  brought  a  direct  proof  of  the- 
presence  of  alcohol  in  normal  tissues.  The  latter  author  found  0.0017  per  cent, 
of  free  alcohol  and  small  quantities  of  ethyl  esters  in  rabbits'  muscles,  liver, 
and  brain.  As  alcohol,  therefore,  is  formed  in  the  normal  mechanism — i.e., 
according  to  Kasaowitz,  "biologically" — it  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted  that  its 
combustion  may  be  of  value  to  the  cell.  Whether  the  alcohol  reaches  the  cell 
from  the  outside  or  is  formed  in  it  can  make  no  fundamental  difference. 

Alcohol,  a  Utilizable  Food,  with  Limitations, — ^In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  alcohol  is  a  food  which  is  utilized  rapidly,  but  that  it 

•  For  the  very  voluminous  literature  bearing  on  this  subject,  see  Jf. 
Eoehmann  u.  W.  Hall,  PflUger's  Archiv.,  vol.  127,  p.  280. 
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is  a  poor  food,  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  need,  for  the  following 
reasons.  Its  potential  energy  is  less  economically  utilized  in  the 
performance  of  work  than  is  that  of  other  food-stu£Es,  it  cannot  be 
stored  up  as  a  reserve  to  be  used  as  need  arises,  but,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  combusted  at  once,  and,  above  all,  it  is  poisonous. 
A  slight  degree,  although  not  always  a  harmful  one,  of  toxic  action 
is  produced  whenever  alcoholic  beverages  are  used  as  stimulants  or 
as  food.  In  spite  of  this,  it  may  often  happen  that,  when  other  foods 
may  not  be  administered, — as,  for  example,  in  septic  febrile  cases 
or  in  very  sick  diabetics  to  whom  carbohydrates  may  not  be  given,— 
alcohol  may  be  given  with  advantage,  and  may  materially  lessen  the 
results  of  carbohydrate  hunger,  such  as  acidemia  and  acetonuria 
(Neubaiier) . 

Food  and  poison  are  not  necessarily  different  things,  for  peptones 
and  soaps  when  directly  introduced  into  the  blood  are  violent  poisons. 
As,  however,  their  ch^nical  properties,  their  colloid  nature,  do  not 
permit  this,  they  are  harmless  food-stuffs  when  properly  administered. 
If  alcohol  were  to  reach  in  proper  amounts  only  the  ri^t  place  for  its 
transformation,  it  would  perhaps  be  quite  as  harmless  as  the  higher 
alcohols,  such  as  glycerin.  Alcohol,  however,  differs  from  all  such 
relatively  harmless  substances  in  its  power  of  entering  into  solution 
with  the  lipoids.  This  property  causes  it  to  penetrate  alike  into  all 
cells  and  to  cause  in  them  at  least  temporary  disturbances  of  function. 
That  this  may  lead  to  permanent  serious  results,  especially  to  de- 
generative changes,  is  well  known. 
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TESTICULAR  EXTRACTS 

At  the  close  of  this  section  a  very  remarkable  action  of  these 
extracts   should   be   mentioned.     This   was   first   noted    by    Brown 
Sequard  and  his  collaborators,  and  has  recently  been  carefully  in- 
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vettigated  by  Zoih  and  PregL  Acewding  to  thaie  latter  antiioi 
•abcntaneona  iiijeetion  of  Siquardine  (a  ^Ijwnn  eztnat  of 
testicles  obtainable  from  Penottet  ft  Cie^  Geneva)  canaea  aa 
ordinary  increase  of  the  effect  of  systematic  mnaeiilar 


Daily  injections  for  one  week  produced  no  effeet  oa  the  msmnlir  no 
measured  ergographically  or  otherwise,  and  daily  efirrJeM  withovt  mi 
were  also  without  eifeet.    Both  together,  however,  caused  a  narfced  iaeff 
the  muscular  power,  showing  itself  in  postoonenient  of  fattgne  objoetlvi 
subjectively,  as  well  as  in  an  increase  in  the  benefit  resnltiig  ttom  pu 
rest.     In  Zoth'9  experiments,  in  which  heavy  dumb-beUs  were  used  ds 
daily  injections  were  admin istered,  the  increase  amounted  to  14-20  p 
of  the  original  performance  after  8,  9,  or   12  days,  while  without  m 
70  practice  exercises  during  five  weeks  caused  an  increase  of  but  12  p 
Exercise   plus   injections   resulted   quickly   in  attaining  an  increase  <K 
which  by  exercise  alone  was  not  attainable.     A  distinct  inerease  in 
cumference  of  the  upper  arm  also  accompanied  the  increase  in  mnseulaj 

These  extracts  appear  therefore  to  bring  about  a  peculiar  in 
ment  in  the  assimilative  processes  of  the  muscle-cells. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THE  BLOOD 

Under  pathological  influences  the  blood  may  undergo  both  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  alterations  which  demand  not  only  dietetic 
but  medicinal  treatment. 

Effects  of  Infusions  on  the  Blood  Volume. — The  most  im- 
portant alteration  of  the  blood  volume,  and  one  which  often  imperils 
life,  is  acute  anaemia,  a  diminution  of  the  blood  volume  resulting 
from  hemorrhage  or  profuse  diarrhoeas  (cholera)  and  affecting  the 
whole  vascular  system,  or  in  case  of  **  bleeding  into  the  abdominal 
vessels"  as  occurs  in  paralysis  of  the  splanchnics,  affecting  chiefly 
the  vitally  important  vascular  systems  of  the  heart  and  central 
nervous  system.  In  such  cases,  merely  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
circulating  fluid  by  diluting  the  blood  by  intravenous — or  in  less 
urgent  cases  by  subcutaneous  [or  rectal. — Tr.] — administration  of 
physiological  saline  solution  (0.9  per  cent.  NaCl)  may  be  a  life- 
saving  measure.  In  such  case  the  chief  indication  is  to  bring  about 
more  favorable  conditions  for  the  cardiac  function  (p.  319).  In 
addition,  according  to  Ott,  the  saline  infusion  actively  stimulates 
the  regeneration  of  the  red  cells.    (See  also  Zachrisson.) 

A  condensation  of  the  blood  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  of 
value  under  certain  conditions,  as,  for  example,  for  the  purpose  of 
favoring  the  absorption  of  pleural  or  peritoneal  exudates  or  of 
oedema.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  bringing  about  the  loss  of 
large  amounts  of  water  through  the  skin,  kidneys,  or  intestine.  (See 
discussions  of  diaphoresis,  diuresis,  and  catharsis.) 

The  most  important  anomalies  of  the  blood  are  the  alterations  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  red  and  white  cells  which  occur  in 
chlorosis  and  other  anaemias.  In  chlorosis  the  number  of  the  red  cells 
and  their  haemoglobin  content  are  markedly  diminished.  The  indica^ 
tion  is,  therefore,  to  bring  about  a  greater  production  of  normal 
healthy  cells,  for  which  indication  iron  has  been  for  centuries  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable  drug. 

IRON 

Although  originally  the  administration  of  iron  in  conditions  of 
weakness,  anaemia,  and  chlorosis  was  crudely  empiric  or  else  based 
on  mystic  ideas,  it  obtained  a  scientific  foundation  as  early  as  1746, 
when  Menghims  discovered  that  iron  was  a  characteristic  constituent 
of  the  blood,  existing  **  in  sola  sanguinis  parte  globulari."  He  also 
found  that  the  administration  of  food  containing  iron  increased  the 
iron  content  of  the  blood.     These  observations,  later  confirmed  by 
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varioiu  meftna. 

_  ,  by  cold  bathi'  ( 7f>iuMM«n ) . ' 
HoweVer,  not  evny  augmeDtation  of  arteriBl  tone  resulto  in  the  passing 
out  of  plasma  tbrougb  the  capillair  wall,  for,  if  the  increased  tone  affects 
chiefly  tbe  smaller  arteries  and  arterioles,  the  capillaries,  being  beloir  the  con- 
traction, eant*in  but  moderate  amounts  of  bltxMl  under  low  pressure,  and 
therefore  need  not  squeeze  any  plasma  into  the  tissuca.    If,  however,  th«  tonie 
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ntntiaa  of  tha  blood. 


contraction  affects  principally  the  most  perifdieral  c^illariea  or  a  portion  of 
them  (epinephrin  intravenously),  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  less-contract«d 
portions  of  the  capilluics  and  arterioles  lying  above  the  constriction, 
and  is  there  subjected  to  a  high  pressure  which  squeezes  out  tbe  plasma  fluid. 
In  a  similar  fashion  plasma  is  expressed  In  large  quantities  in  artificial  plethora, 
■uch  as  results  from  infusion  of  blood,  although  the  vessels  are  not  oonstricled. 
Moffiui*  found  that  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  tbe  infused  fluid  was  expressed 
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into  the  tissues  3-5  minutes  after  infusion  of  homogeneous  blood  in  amounts 
corresponding  to  SO-SO  per  cent,  of  their  original  blMd  TOlnme.  In  such  raif 
the  blood  was  correspondingly  concentrated. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  explain  tbe  Tariatious  In  the  relative  number  of 
bipod-celts  as  being  due  not  to  a  passing  in  and  out  of  plasma  through  the  walls 
of  the  ttieti  capillaries,  but  by  assuming  an  emigration  of  cells  back  and  forth 
from  reserves  of  concentrated  blood,  perhaps  from  the  wide  mesenteric  veins, 
BO  that  these  variations  would  be  explained  as  due  only  to  an  alteration  in 
the  distribution  of  blood  containing  varying  numbers  of  red  cells. 

However,  there  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  the  existence  of  reserves  of 
blood-cells,  for  the  concentration  of  tbe  red  cells  is  alnUMt  equal  in  all  veins  and 
arteries  (Hti,  Erb,  Dotiaih). 
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excluded,  neither  chronic  nor  acute  poisoning  followed  the  oral  ad- 
ministration of  iron,  although  iron  salts  when  administered  sub- 
cutaneously  or  intravenously  had  proven  themselves  extremely  toxic, 
similarly  to  arsenic  {Meyer  and  WiUianis). 

It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that,  as  ordinary  f ood-stufEs  contain 
sufficient  iron,  and  as  the  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  are  probably 
not  absorbed  and  therefore  cannot  be  utilized,  the  favorable  effects 
of  the  administration  of  these  preparations  must  be  explained  by 
local  action  in  the  alimentary  tract,  especially  by  a  protection  of  the 
iron  in  the  food  from  alteration  by  substances  present  in  the  bowel 
which  have  a  strong  afiinity  for  iron,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
sulphides. 

These  conclusions  have,  however,  all  been  shown  to  be  incorrect. 
The  lack  of  toxicity  of  iron  administered  by  mouth  in  no  way  in- 
dicates that  it  is  not  absorbed,  for  many  substances, — e.g.,  pota^um 
salts,  curare,  and  others, — although  extremely  toxic  when  administered 
intravenously  or  subcutaneously,  are  absorbed  in  large  amounts  from 
the  intestine  without  producing  any  toxic  effects.  This  is  in  many 
cases  due  to  a  protective  influence  of  the  liver,  which  is  the  first  organ 
reached  by  these  substances  after  they  are  absorbed,  and  which  either 
renders  them  harmless  by  chemical  means,  or  retains  them  for  a 
time  (Rothherger) ,  so  that  their  excretion  by  the  kidney  or  intestine 
keeps  pace  with  their  arrival  in  the  blood  and  thus  prevents  the 
attainment  of  that  concentration  in  the  blood  necessary  to  cause 
toxic  effects.    This  is  also  the  case  with  the  salts  of  iron. 

Proofs  op  the  Absorption  op  Inorganic  Iron  Salts. — In  ad- 
dition, it  has  been  definitely  proven  that  inorganic  salts  of  iron  may 
be  absorbed  in  the  absence  of  any  lesions  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  That  this  occurs  chiefly  in  the  small  intestine  has  been 
demonstrated  both  by  microchemicaj  examination  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  (MacCallum,  Quincke,  Gaule)  as  also  by  the 
chemical  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  lymph  from 
the  thoracic  duct  45  minutes  after  the  introduction  into  the  stomach 
of  a  0.06  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  chloride  {Oaule)^  and  also  by 
comparison  of  the  amounts  of  iron  administered  to  men  and  ^nimn^lR 
and  the  exactly  determined  amounts  excreted  by  the  intestine  and 
the  kidney  (Hofmann). 

Its  UTIUZ.VTION  in  the  Formation  op  Haemoglobin. — ^Finally. 
Kunkel  has  shown  that  iron  salts  are  not  only  absorbed,  but  that  they 
are  stored  up  in  the  body  for  future  use  and  are  used  in  the  i^^thesis 
of  haemoglobin.  This  author  repeatedly  bled  two  puppies  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible  and  thus  rendered  them  ansmic  and  impoverished  in 
iron,  feeding  both  animals  exclusively  on  milk,  which  contains  very 
little  iron,  except  that  one  of  the  subjects  received  daily  about  6  mg 
of  Fe  in  the  form  of  Liq.  ferri  albuminati.  After  six  weeks  one  dog 
was  extremely   anaemic,   its  blood   containing  only  0.019   per  cent 
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PcaOg,  and  the  whole  liver  only  0.004  gm.  PejO,,  while  the  other  dog, 
which  had  received  the  iron,  was  of  normal  strength,  its  blood  contain- 
ing 0.035  per  cent.  FejO,  and  the  liver  0.032  gm.  FcjOj. 

These  results  were  confirmed  by  Cloetta  in  nine  young  puppies, 
which  were  subjected  to  experiment  immediately  after  weaning.  All 
of  them  received  no  food  except  milk,  but  six  received  in  addition 
daily  doses  of  35  mg.  of  iron,  as  lactate  of  iron  or  as  ferratin,  a 
proteid  containing  iron  in  combination.  The  haemoglobin  was  esti- 
mated at  various  intervals,  with  the  results  given  in  the  table  below. 

EcBmoglobin  in  Growing  Puppies  Fed  on  Milk. 


Hgb.  expressed  in 

peroentages  of  normal 

Hgb.  content 

Group  I,  milk  alone 

Group  II,  milk  and 
lactate  of  iron,  35  mg. 
FedaUy 

Group  III,  milk 

and  ferratin.  35  mg. 

Fe  daily 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

After   4  weeks. . . . 

After   7  weeks 

After   9  weeks 

After  12  weeks 

78 
66 
45 
35 

81 
67 
40 

•  • 

51 
31 
28 
24 

95 
92 

87 

•  • 

97 
95 
94 
99 

94 
93 
95 
94 

96 
95 
98 
99 

94 
93 
94 

■  • 

94 
91 
90 
93 

Kunkel's  results  have  been  completely  confirmed  by  Abderhalden 
working  in  Bunge's  laboratory.  In  a  large  series  of  parallel  observa- 
tions, Abderhalden  fed  to  young  puppies  as  soon  as  weaned  and  to 
new-bom  guinea-pigs  normal  diet,  or  a  diet  containing  little  iron,  and 
both  of  these  diets  with  or  without  addition  of  iron,  using  in  some 
cases  salts  of  iron,  and  in  others  organic  iron  preparations  such  as 
hfiematin  or  similar  substances.  He  found  that  all  the  iron  prepara- 
tions, when  added  ta  the  diet  containing  little  iron,  were  absorbed 
and  used  for  the  formation  of  haemoglobin.  When,  however,  iron 
preparations  were  added  to  the  normal  diet  which  contained  iron, 
remarkable  difference  was  noted  between  the  animals  which  had 
received  inorganic  iron  and  those  which  had  received  organic  iron. 
In  the  latter  group  no  recognizable  differences  from  the  normal  con- 
trols were  noted,  but  the  addition  of  inorganic  iron  preparations  to 
the  normal  diet  markedly  stimulated  both  the  formation  of  haemoglobin 
and  the  gain  in  weight  These  effects,  however,  were  produced  only 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  after  which  habituation  appeared  to 
develop. 

By  these  experiments,  which  have  been  substantially  confirmed 
elsewhere  (Tariakowsky) y  it  may  be  considered  as  proven  that  the 
salts  of  iron  may  not  only  be  utilized  as  material  for  the  synthesis 
of  haemoglobin,  but  may  also  exert  a  specific  action  on  the  blood- 
forming  organs  (bone-marrow)  and  probably  on  the  processes  of 
growth  and  metabolism  in  other  tissues.  This  latter  is  indicated  by 
Romberg's  observation,  that  in  chlorosis  the  tissues  contain  abnormally 
large  amounts  of  water  and  that  this  disappears  under  the  influence 
of  iron. 
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Finally,  the  histological  findings  in  the  bone-marrow  agree  with 
this  assumption  of  a  stimulation  of  the  blood-forming  organs  by  iron. 
According  to  Fr.  Mutter,  the  bone-marrow  of  animals  artificially 
rendered  aniemic  contains  more  nucleated  red  cells  when  iron  is  ad- 
ministered than  is  the  case  when  no  iron  is  added  to  the  normal  diet. 

It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  effects  of  iron  in  chlorosis 
are  due  to  two  factors:  first,  the  utilization  of  the  iron  in  the  synthesis 
of  haemoglobin  and  in  the  formation  of  reserve  substances  which  are 
rich  in  iron  and  are  stored  up  in  the  liver;  and,  second,  a  specific 
stimulation  of  the  cells  which  form  haemoglobin,  as  taught  by  Trous- 
seau and  as  reaflirmed  by  Harnack  and  v.  Noorden. 

Relative  Inefficiency  of  Organic  Iron  Preparations. — On  account 
of  the  diflSculty  with  which  they  are  decomposed,  haemoglobin  deriva- 
tives produce  this  second  specific  and  therapeutically  very  important 
effect  either  not  at  all  or  in  only  a  slight  degree.  Apparently  they 
appear  to  be  utilized  only  in  the  same  way  as  the  organic  iron 
present  in  food-stuffs.  [The  same,  in  all  probability,  holds  true  for 
all  of  the  high-priced  and  much-advertised  preparations  c(mtaining 
iron  in  organic  combination.  Although  their  vendors  claim  for  them 
extraordinary  therapeutic  powers,  they  are  without  exception  in  all 
probability  less  effective  than  the  old  simple  inorganic  preparations. 
The  only  justifiable  claim  which  may  be  made  for  them  is  that  they 
do  not  produce  the  same  local  effects  on  the  mucous  membrane  as  do 
some  of  the  inorganic  preparations.  This  advantage  is,  however, 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  therapeutic  efficiency. — Tb.] 

This  power  possessed  by  iron,  of  stimulating  or  causing  metabolism 
and  growth,  is  only  a  specific  instance  of  its  general  importance  for 
all  vital  processes.  It  is  a  constant  and  integral  constituent  not  only 
of  the  lower  animals  (Crustaceae,  etc.),  where  it  is  present  as  ferrin, 
but  it  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  fungi  (Molisch)  and  of  the 
higher  plants,  in  which  latter  it  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
chlorophyll,  although  this  contains  no  iron. 

As  exact  experimentation  and  clinical  experience  both  indicate 
that  the  action  of  the  iron  salts  is  materially  different — ^at  the  least 
is  quantitatively  different — from  that  of  the  iron  contained  in  food- 
stuffs, a  rational  foundation  has  been  gained  for  the  administration 
of  iron  in  chlorosis  in  addition  to  providing  for  a  diet  rich  in  iron. 

Moreover,  the  ordinary  diet  of  man  is  by  no  means  very  rich  in 
iron.  Stockman's  figures  are  as  follows:  Ordinary  diet  8-11  mg.  per 
diem;  insufficient  diets,  especially  when  appetite  is  poor,  6-8  mg., 
and  at  times  as  low  as  4  mg.  In  the  daily  output  of  faeces  and  urine 
of  four  exactly  observed  cases,  he  found  that  the  iron  approximately 
equalled  the  amount  ingested.  During  fasting  an  adult  man  excretes 
8-10  mg.  of  iron,  for  the  celebrated  faster  Cetti  the  mean  figure  for 
the  iron  in  the  faeces  was  7  mg.,  and  for  Breithaupt  8  mg.  According 
to  these  figures,  the  normal  human  diet  contains  enough  iron  to  replace 
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the  unavoidable  loss  through  wear  and  tear,  but  hardly  enough  to 
overcome  any  deficiency  resulting  from  an  existing  disease.  The  im- 
portance of  these  facts  is  self-evident. 

COMPABATIVE    VaLUE    OF    THE    DIFFERENT    IbON    PbEPARATIONS. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  for  purposes 
of  practice,  all  iron  preparations  are  in  principle  of  equal  value, 
with  the  exception  of  haemoglobin,  its  derivatives,  and  similar  organic 
combinations  which  in  their  behavior  appear  to  resemble  the  iron 
contained  in  food.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  clinical  experiments 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  assumption. 

Behavior  in  the  Alimentary  Canal. — However,  the  diflferent  prep- 
arations differ  quite  materially  in  respect  to  their  local  actions  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  rapidity  and 
completeness  with  which  they  are  absorbed.  All  the  simple  salts  of 
iron,  which  possess  an  acid  reaction,  exert  an  astringent  or  corroedve 
action  on  mucous  membranes,  which  varies  in  its  intensity  with  the 
amount  and  the  concentration.  If  the  stomach  be  especially  suscep- 
tible, this  may  be  the  cause  of  diprestive  disturbances  or  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  especially  of  constipation.  Examples  of  such  preparations 
are  Ferrum  reductum,  converted  into  the  chloride  by  the  gastric 
juice,  Ferri  carbonas  saccharatus,  and  the  lactate,  citrate,  and  malatc 
of  iron.  By  addition  of  alkali  the  acid  reaction  of  the  iron  salts 
and  their  astringency  are  lessened.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
such  preparations  as  Blaud's  pills  are  usually  so  well  borne.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  chalybeate  waters,  which  usually  contain  alkaline 
carbonates.  Their  great  dilution  also  renders  their  local  action  prac- 
tically negligible.  Preparations  containing  iron  in  colloidal  form 
or  in  combination  with  proteid,  from  which  it  is  split  off  only  gradu- 
ally, are  still  less  likely  to  produce  undesirable  local  effects.  Dialyzed 
iron  and  the  albuminate  or  peptonate  of  iron  are  examples  of  such 
preparations. 

Organic  Iron  Preparations. — ^Ferratin  (acid  albuminate  of  iron) 
containing  3  per  cent.  Fe,  camiferrin  (phosphocamate  of  iron)  20 
per  cent.  Fe,  and  triferrin  (paranucleinate  of  iron)  30  per  cent.  Fe, 
all  contain  their  iron  in  very  firm  combination,  and,  like  the  various 
commercial  preparations,  which  contain  hsematin,  produce  no  local 
effects,  but  also  do  not  exert  a  specific  stimulant  effect  after  ab- 
sorption. 

In  any  iron  preparations,  ionizable  iron  gives  with  hsmatoi^Iin  a  dark- 
violet  color-reaction.  This  may  be  used  for  determining  whether  or  not  the  iron 
be  present  in  available  form   {Maoallum), 

Ferric  chloride  is  not  only  an  astringent  and  irritant  but  also 
a  coagulant  for  blood  and  possesses  slight  antiseptic  powers. 

ToxicoiXKSY. — Actual  poisoning  by  iron  can  occur  only  when  iron 
salts  are  administered  parenterally, — i.e.,  subcutaneously  or  intraven- 
ously. 
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In  rabbits,  dogs,  and  cats,  30  mg.  per  kilo,  body  weight  when  thus  ad- 
ministered cause  paralysis  and  death.  It  the  amount  administered  is  so  large 
that  not  all  the  iron  can  combine  with  the  proteids  of  the  blood,  the  free  iron 
salts  damage  the  kidney  epithelium  and  are  excreted  by  this  organ,  but  such 
harmful  effects  never  result  from  the  subcutaneous  administration  of  iron,  some- 
times employed  in  therapeusis  {Quincke,  L^jnne),  [One  occasionally  meets 
with  statements  that  iron  may  in  this  way  be  harmful  in  cases  of  nephritis,  but 
this  view  is  in  absolute  contradiction  to  both  experimental  and  clinical  evi- 
dence.— Tb.] 
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MANGANESE 
Nothing  certain  is  known  concerning  the  influence  on  the  blood 
exerted  by  this  metal,  but  Hannan*  claimed  to  have  cured  certain 
cases   of   chlorosis   by   its   use,    while    other   authors,    among   them 
CerveUo,  have  made  similar  claims  for  lead  and  for  copper. 
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ARSENIC 

It  appears  to  be  well  established  that  arsenic  exerts  an  action, 
very  similar  to  that  of  iron,  on  the  haematopoietic  organs.     This  is 

*  Hannon  attributed  the  good  effects  olytained  by  thig  drug  to  its  power 
of  protecting  the  food  iron  from  the  sulphides  present  in  the  intestine. 
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indicated  not  only  by  clinical  evidence,  but  also  by  Bettmann^s  and 
Btochmann's  findings  in  the  bone-marrow  of  animals  treated  with 
arsenic.  Thus  far  there  is  no  scientific  foundation  for  the  use  of 
arsenic  in  pernicious  anaemia,  leukaemia,  and  pseudoleuksemia. 

HIGH  ALTITUDES 

A  limitation  of  the  oxygen  supply  affects  the  haematopoietic  organs 
much  as  does  iron  or  arsenic.  It  is  well  known  that  hemorrhage  is 
followed  by  marked  activity  of  the  functions  of  the  bone-marrow  and 
by  rapid  regeneration  of  the  blood.  In  fact,  bloodletting  has  been  em- 
ployed in  chlorosis  as  a  means  of  exciting  an  apparently  sluggish  bone- 
marrow  to  greater  activity.  This,  however,  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  less  harmful  manner  by  cutting  down  the  oxygen  in  the  inspired 
air. 

As  early  as  1877,  Paul  Bert  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  high 
altitudes  the  number  of  the  red  cells  and  the  haemoglobin  must  be 
increased  in  human  beings  or  animals  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  sufficient  oxygen  from  the  rarefied  air.  Viauli 
in  1890  confirmed  this  view  completely  by  observations  made  on  him- 
self and  a  companion  during  a  three  weeks'  stay  at  an  altitude  of 
over  4000  metres.  He  found  the  red  cells  increased  from  5  to  7^^  or  8 
million  per  cu.  mm.  Analogous  observations  have  since  then  been 
made  by  numerous  others,  especially  by  Egger  and  by  Miescher  and  his 
pupils  (see  Fig.  54) . 

Further  investigations  have  shown  that  this  result  is  due  to  the 
diminution  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  for  the  same  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  erythrocytes  results  from  long-continued  breathing  of 
rarefied  air  (Schaumann) ,  or  air  from  which  part  of  the  oxygen  has 
been  removed  (Sellier). 

For  a  time  it  was  uncertain  whether  this  increase  of  the  red  cells 
was  relative  or  absolute, — i.e.,  whether  the  blood  on  account  of  loss 
of  plasma  appeared  to  contain  more  cells  or  whether  the  amount  of 
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plasma  remained  constant  while  abnormally  large  numbers  of  red 
cells  were  produced.  This  was  settled  by  determining  the  total 
haemoglobin  content  of  animals  which  had  been  kept  in  atmospheres 
containing  diflFerent  amounts  of  oxygen,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
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variations  in  body  weight.  The  results  of  such  investigation  as  shown 
in  the  preceding  figures  demonstrate  with  certainty  an  actual  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  red  cells.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  his- 
tological examination  of  the  blood  and  bone-marrow  of  the  animals 
kept  at  high  altitudes,  which  demonstrate  the  presence  of  numerous 
normoblasts  in  the  blood,  and  by  the  redness  of  the  bone-marrow. 

Recently  Douglas,  using  Baldane'a  method  for  determining  the  total  haemo- 
globin, questions  these  conclusions,  but  this  method,  according  to  Dreyer  and 
Ray,  is  not  reliable,  and  therefore  his  objections  cannot  be  considered  as  proven* 

This  increased  production  of  blood-cells  and  haemoglobin  under 
the  influence  of  diminished  oxygen  tension, — i.e.,  of  very  slightly  de- 
ficient supply  of  oxygen — is  to  be  considered  as  an  unusually  delicate 
compensatory  and  regulative  reaction  of  the  haemoglobin-producing 
organs,  especially  the  bone-marrow. 

This  new  formation  of  red  cells  is,  however,  not  demonstrable  until 
the  rarefied  air  has  been  acting  on  the  subject  for  several  days,  but 
the  number  of  cells  to  the  cu.  mm.  is  at  once  distinctly  increased,  as 
a  result  of  a  temporary  concentration  of  the  blood  in  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  due  probably  to  an  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
throughout  the  body. 
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Polycythaemia,  or  erythrocytha?mia,  is  a  condition  practically 
the  opposite  to  chlorosis  and  one  due  to  unknown  causes.  As  far  as  is 
known,  pharmacological  agents  exert  no  influence  upon  it,  but  re- 
peated bloodlettings  at  times  give  passing  subjective  and  objective 
relief. 
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LEUCOCYTES 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  pharmacological  agents  influence  the  leucocytes. 
While  the  number  of  these  cells  present  in  the  blood  at  the  surface 
of  the  body  may  be  influenced  by  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  (Bohlandt),  increased  formation  or  an 
increased  emigration  into  the  blood  from  the  organs  in  which  they 
are  formed  may  cause  an  increase  in  their  number.  Thus,  the  leuco- 
cytosis  caused  by  pilocarpine  is  the  result  of  the  contraction  of  the 
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smooth  muscles  in  the  spleen  and  the  lymphatic  glands  squeezing 
lymphocytes  into  the  blood,  for  after  ligature  of  the  splenic  vessels 
this  drug  does  not  alter  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  (Harvey). 
Action  on  the  lymphatic  elonents  of  the  intestine  is  the  probable 
cause  of  the  leucocytosis  appearing  during  the  increased  activity  and 
hyperaemia  during  digestion,  as  also  for  that  caused  by  bitters  and 
other  numerous  drugs  which  stimulate  or  irritate  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane  {Pohl). 

Quinine  and  salicylic  acid  both  possess  a  specific  action  on  the 
leucocytes,  their  movements  being  inhibited  even  by  very  dilute  solu- 
tions, while  concentrated  solutions  kill  them  (;^Binz), 

The  distribution  of  the  leucocytes  throughout  the  circulation  is 
influenced  by  chemotactic  substances,  and  their  number  may  be 
affected  in  an  indirect  manner  by  numerous  drugs.  Thus,  the  applica- 
tion of  irritants  to  the  skin  is  followed  at  first  by  hypoleucocytosis, 
later  by  hyperleucocytosis  {Winiernitz),  According  to  Hamburger 
and  de  Haan,  lime  salts  specifically  augment  the  motility  and  phago- 
cytic power  of  the  leucocytes. 

Finally,  the  leucocytes  may  be  destroyed  in  the  circulating  blood, 
for  they  are  labile  elements  prone  to  destruction  and  succumb  to  the 
action  of  many  destructive  factors  (see  Metabolism).  Thus,  they 
are  destroyed  by  X-rays,  and  in  leukaemia  the  spleen  diminishes  in 
size  (Linser).  [Benzol  has  recently  been  shown  to  greatly  diminish 
the  number  of  leucocytes  in  leukaemia. — Tr.] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of  the  red  cells  by  specific 

poisons  is  accompanied  by  a  hyperleucocytosis,  due  both  to  increased 

production  of  the  white  cells  and  to  their  being  swept  into  the  blood 

from  the  tissues  (Heinz). 
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COAGULABILITY 

Among  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  unformed  elements  of 
the  blood,  its  coagulability  is  one  which  may  be  influenced  by  pharma- 
cological agents, — e,g,,  in  obstinate  bleeding,  purpura  haemorrhagica, 
haemophilia  (f). 

According  to  practical  experiences,  the  administration  of  lime  salts 
favors  the  formation  of  firm  clots,*  while  Reverdin  claims  similar  ef- 

*  [Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  this  claim  by  Cole  and  others  who  have  failed 
to  note  that  such  increase  in  the  coa^lability  of  the  blood  followed  the  adminis- 
tration of  lime  in  various  forms  or  Uiat  of  gelatine.  There  is  al.so  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  clinicians  as  to  this  matter,  which  certainly  needs  further  investi- 
gation.— Tr.] 
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fects  from  Glauber's  salt  by  mouth  or  intravenously,  and  v.  d.  Velden 
claims  the  same  results  for  large  injections  of  NaCl  solutions.  Gelatin 
(15-20  gm.  daily)  internally  or  subcutaneously  is  stated  to  stop  or 
lessen  capillary  bleeding  {A.  Bass).  This  may  be  done  only  to  the 
lime  which  is  present  in  the  gelatin  in  the  amount  of  0.6  per  cent. 
(ZibeU).  [It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  cases  of  tetanus  have  been 
caused  by  the  injection  of  insufficiently  sterilized  solutions. — Tb.] 

[Epinephrine  when  injected  intravenously  or  subcutaneously  into 
experimental  animals,  often  causes  an  annoying  increase  in  the  coagu- 
lability of  the  blood.  It  is  possible  that  this  also  occurs  in  man, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  favorable  effects  claimed  from  the  use  of 
this  drug  in  hemorrhage  from  inaccessible  points  is  due  to  such 
action. — Tb.] 

The  diminution  or  ABOLrrioN  op  the  coagulability  of  the  blood 
will  probably  never  be  therapeutically  indicated  unless  to  prevent 
threatening  or  progressive  venous  thrombosis,  but  in  many  ex- 
periments in  animals  such  action  may  be  desirable. 

Sodium  oxalate  or  citrate  (1  to  100),  when  added  to  the  hlood,  by  combining 
with  its  calcium  prevents  coagulation.  However,  these  salts  (or  the  depriva- 
tion of  calcium)  are  toxic  for  the  heart  and  the  nervous  system,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  used  in  living  animals,  but  only  in  experiments  where  surviving 
organs  are  perfused.  [Here,  too,  their  value  is  very  doubtful. — ^Tb.]  On  the  other 
hand,  the  glands  of  the  leech  contain  a  substance  which  is  harmless  when  in- 
jected and  which  for  a  time  prevents  coagulation  (Haycrafi),  Franz  and 
Jacohy  have  named  this  substance  hirudin.  In  the  purest  form  in  which  they 
were  able  to  obtain  it>  it  appeared  to  be  deutero-albumose.  One  milligramme 
of  it  will  permanently  prevent  the  coagulation  of  20  c.c.  of  rabbit's  blood. 
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VISCOSITY 

In  recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  vis- 
cosity,— ix.y  to  the  internal  friction — of  the  blood  in  physiological 
and  pathological  conditions  {Kramer) y  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  find  drugs  or  other  agents  which  will  lessen  the  viscosity  and  thus 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

As  first  claimed  by  Poiseuille  and  confirmed  by  MiiUer  and  Inada 
and  by  Kottmann,  potassium  iodide  appears  to  produce  this  eflfect,  and 
recently  there  is  a  tendency  to  attribute  to  such  action  the  beneficial 
eflfects  which  follow  the  use  of  this  drug  in  arteriosclerosis.*  The 
diminished  viscosity  resulting  from  the  administration  of  this  drug 
is  not  due  to  any  alteration  of  the  plasma,  but  is  probably  the  result 

*  [See  J.  of  A.  M.  A.,  1912,  for  r^sumi  of  the  literature.— Tb.] 
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of  alteration  of  the  red  cells.  Mere  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  red 
cells  markedly  influence  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  so  that  the  intro- 
duction of  CO2  into  the  blood,  which  augments  the  volume  of  these 
cells,  markedly  increases  the  viscosity.  For  this  reason  in  asphyxia 
the  viscosity  of  the  blood  is  much  increased.  [The  practical  impor- 
tance of  this  effect  of  00,  in  increasing  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  has 
not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  general  medical  profession. 
In  cases  with  even  moderate  cyanosis,  marked  relief  may  be  given 
to  a  struggling  heart  by  any  measures  which  will  relieve  this  con- 
dition. In  view  of  the  general  skepticism  as  to  the  value  of  oxygen 
inhalaticHis,  these  facts  should  not  be  forgotten. — Tb.] 
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Alterations  in  the  Chemical  CJoMPOsmoN  op  the  Plasma. — 
Under  certain  conditions  it  may  be  desirable  to  bring  about  an  altera- 
tion of  the  inorganic  elements  of  the  plasma, — ^that  is,  to  introduce 
certain  salts  which  appear  to  be  lacking.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
alteration  or  pathological  composition  is  not  confined  to  the  blood 
alone,  but  affects  all  the  tissue  fluids  and  to  some  degree  the  tissues 
themselves,  including  the  red  celLs,  in  so  far  as  the  ions  in  question 
are  able  to  permeate  them.  An  example  of  such  procedure  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  administration  to  scorbutic  patients  of  the  salts  of 
the  vegetable  acids  and  potassium,  but  this  therapy  rests  on  a  mere 
assumption  for  which  there  is  no  real  scientific  basis.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  Hiat  such  is  the  explanation  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  addition  of  NaCl  to  diets  composed  entirely  or  chiefly  of 
vegetable  food,  for  with  such  diet  large  amounts  of  potassium  salts 
pass  through  the  body  and,  by  mass  action,  compel  the  excretion  of  its 
sodium  salts  (Bunge).    (See  Salt  Action,  p.  388.) 

Alkalinitt. — In  conclusion,  mention  should  be  made  of  dimin- 
ished alkalinity  of  the  blood,  a  very  important  condition  and  one 
often  amenable  to  therapeutic  measures.  Evidently  it  is  always 
merely  one  expression  or  symptom  of  a  general  metabolic  disturbance, 
in  which  abnormal  amounts  of  acids  (lactic  acid,  oxybutyric  acid,  and 
others)  accumulate  in  the  body.    (See  Pharm.  of  Metabolism,  p.  389.) 
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In   addition  to  the  various  therapeutically  useful  agencies  by 
which  the  composition  of  the  blood  may  be  influenced,  there  are  a 
number  of  others  which  are  always  harmful  and  may  thus  be  termed 
blood  poisons.    Of  these  the  more  important  will  be  considered. 
29 
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CO,  CARBON  MONOXIDE,  the  chief  poisonous  constituent  of  ooal-gas 
and  illuminating  gas,  has  an  affinity  for  haemoglobin  about  200  times 
as  strong  as  has  oxygen.  Therefore,  when  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  a  concentration  only  1/200  of  that  of  oxygen, — i.e.,  in  a  pro- 
portion of  1  to  1000  by  volume, — ^it  is  able  to  replace  one-half  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  haemoglobin,  and  in  higher  concentrations  to  replace 
it  almost  entirely. 

By  U8e  of  the  following  equation,  it  is  poBsible  to  calculate  the  extent  to 
which  a  given  amount  of  CO  will  replace  the  oxygen  in  blood  at  body  tem- 
perature JUUfner), 

100 

*"  0.006518-^  +  1 

If  Vo  =:  percentage  of  Oa  in  the  air  and  Vc= percentage  of  00,  then  w^the 
percentage  of  the  haemoglobin  which  will  combine  with  CX). 

If,  for  example,  the  air  contains  21  per  cent.  Oa  and  0.1  per  cent.  CO, 
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r^TTi  "  25688  -  ^-21  percent. 


i*0^  under  these  conditions  nearly  one-half  of  the  blood  would  be  saturated  with 
CO  if  the  subject  remained  in  such  an  atmosphere  sufficiently  long. 

If  the  air  contain  0.3  per  cent.  CO,  x  =  68.7  per  cent.,  and  human 
beings  cannot  survive  such  conditions,  for  in  them  death  results  when 
60-70  per  cent,  of  their  haemoglobin  is  saturated  with  CO.  In  birds, 
with  their  higher  temperature,  50-60  per  cent.  CO  saturation  of  the 
blood  is  fatal,  but  rabbits  survive  up  to  nearly  80-90  per  cent  {Dreser, 
Hiifner).  If  the  supply  of  CO  ceases  (before  death  ensues),  or,  other- 
wise expressed,  if  its  concentration  in  the  air  sinks  to  zero,  it  is 
gradually  driven  out  from  the  blood  by  the  pure  air  breathed  in,  and 
the  larger  the  amounts  of  oxygen  in  the  air  the  more  rapidly  does 
this  occur.  The  recovery  from  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide  is,  there- 
fore, materially  accelerated  when  pure  oxygen  is  inhaled.  [Direct 
arm-to-arm  transfusion  of  blood  is  also  doubtless  a  life-saving  pro- 
cedure in  such  cases,  and  in  extremely  grave  cases  should,  when 
feasible,  be  employed. — Tb.] 
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Hydrocyanic  Acid. — In  poisoning  by  this  acid,  which  kills  by 
rapid  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre,  the  blood  also  is  affected, 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  oxidizable  elements  of  the  body  cells 
being  interfered  with  or  prevented,  just  as  other  so-called  catalytic 
processes  are  inhibited  by  HCN  (Gaehtgens,  Oeppert).  For  this 
reason,  the  venous  blood  has  almost  the  same  color  and  O, 
content  as  arterial  blood.     Methsemoglobin  resulting  from  decompo- 
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sition  or  other  processes  forms  with  cyanides  a  bright  red  ccmibination, 
cyanhsmoglobin,  which  at  times  renders  possible  the  recognition  of 
cyanides  as  the  cause  of  death  {Robert,  v.  Zeynek). 
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Meth^bmoglgbin  is  formed  from  oxyhamoglobin  by  the  action 
of  a  large  number  of  substances.  This  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  and 
haemoglobin,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  so  firmly  combined  that  it  is  not 
available  for  the  internal  respiration  of  the  tissues.  Such  blood  is 
of  a  reddish-brown  or  in  extreme  cases  of  a  coffee  color.  By  reducing 
agents,  methsemoglobin  is  changed  to  normal  haemoglobin,  and  in  this 
way  the  reducing  substances  present  in  normal  blood  may  transform 
small  amounts  of  methaemoglobin  to  haemoglobin,  otherwise  cells  thus 
affected  disintegrate  and  the  coloring  matter  dissolves  in  the  blood, 
which  may  cause  serious  results,  such  as  methaemoglobinuria,  blocking 
of  the  urinif  erous  tubules,  and  uraemia. 

Of  the  substances  which  thus  affect  the  red  cells  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  chlorates,  nitrites,  and  aniline  and  som«  of  its  deriva- 
tives, especially  acetanUide.  [Many  of  the  salicylates  and  other  anti- 
pyretics produce  analogous  changes  in  the  blood  to  a  less  degree,  but 
still  to  an  extent  which  may  under  certain  conditions  prove  of  prac- 
tical significance  (see  p.  478).  The  sulphones,  sulphonal,  trional,  and 
tetronal  form  from  hsemoglobin  a  pigment,  haematoporphyrin,  which  is 
excreted  in  the  urine.  Pyrogallol,  much  used  in  photography,  should 
also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. — Tb.1 

HAEMOLYSIS 

Haemolysis, — i.e.,  a  dissolving  of  the  red  cells  of  the  plasma — 
occurs  if  the  osmotic  tension  of  the  blood  sinks  appreciably  below  that 
of  these  cells.  This  occurs,  for  example,  if  the  blood  be  markedly 
diluted  by  the  infusion  of  pure  water.  If  under  special  conditions 
the  osmotic  tension  of  the  corpuscles  has  been  markedly  increased 
over  that  of  the  plasma,  this,  too,  results  in  haemolysis.  Such  may  be 
the  case  if  the  blood  has  been  strongly  concentrated  in  some  portion 
of  the  body  by  the  injection  into  the  tissues  of  substances  which 
strongly  attract  water, — e.g.,  concentrated  salt  solutions  or  glycerin. 
(This  occurs  especially  if  stasis  exists.)  If  then  the  distended 
hypertonic  red  cells  pass  with  the  blood  into  other  portions  of  the 
body  where  the  plasma  is  of  normal  tension,  they  undergo  haemolysis 
(FUehne), 

A  haemolytic  action  is  also  produced  by  all  substances  which 
chemically  or  physicochemically  attack  any  integral  components  of  the 
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corpuscular  stroma  and  thus  destroy  the  balance  of  the  normal  pro- 
toplasmic combinations.  Saponin,  on  account  of  its  strong  affinity  to 
cholesterin,  exerts  this  action  (Bansom),  as  do  ether,  chloroform,  and 
all  the  narcotics  of  this  group,  by  virtue  of  their  affinity  to  the 
lecithin  present  in  the  red  cells.  From  a  practical  stand-point  these 
toxic  actions  are  of  no  moment,  for  saponin  cannot  pass  unchanged 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract  and  the  nar- 
cotics do  not  attain  a  sufficient  concentration  in  the  blood.  [Repeated 
administrations  of  chloroform,  and  probably  also  of  ether,  do  cause 
a  distinct  ansemia,  probably  due  to  this  cause,  and  in  the  rabbit  such 
hemolysis  due  to  ether  is  frequently  observed. — Tr.]  The  hsemolysin 
contained  in  Morchella  esculenta  (Bohm),  an  edible  mushroom,  which 
is  readily  absorbed  from  the  stomach  into  the  blood,  is  practically 
important.  It  is  removed  from  the  fresh  mushrooms  by  boiling  with 
water  and  appears  to  be  destroyed  by  drying.  It  is  not  known  which 
component  of  the  corpuscles  it  combines  with.  The  same  is  true  of 
AsH,,  which  hsemolyzes  the  blood-cells  when  inhaled  in  even  very 
small  quantities. 

Finally,  the  hcemolyiic  toxins,  such  as  those  in  snake  venoms, — e.g., 
in  cobra  venom  [and  hsBmolysins  formed  by  bacterial  action. — Tr.], — 
should  be  mentioned,  as  also  haemolysis  by  heterogeneous  sera. 

The  eflfects^)f  haemolysis  are  very  varied.  In  case  of  very  extensive 
and  rapid  dissolution  of  the  blood,  the  setting  free  of  fibrin-ferment 
may  cause  clotting  in  the  vessels,  with  fatal  results.  With  less  marked 
haemolysis  the  abnormal  amount  of  dissolved  haemoglobin  causes  an 
abnormally  large  production  of  bile-pigments  and  jaundice,  while  that 
portion  of  the  haemoglobin  which  is  not  retained  by  the  liver  and 
spleen  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  where  it  may  block  the  uriniferous 
tubules  and  cause  anuria. 

In  haemolysis  not  only  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood-cells 
but  also  their  lipoids  (lecithin,  etc.)  and  salts  enter  the  plasma.  If, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  species,  the  erythrocytes  contain  large  amounts 
of  potassium  salts,  these  may  fatally  poison  the  heart.  The  liberated 
lipoids,  if  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  same  species,  are  relatively 
harmless,  but  the  heterogeneous  ones  are  extraordinarily  poisonous. 
Babbit's  blood  injected  intravenously  into  a  dog  is  haemolyzed  by  the 
dog's  plasma,  and  the  liberated  lipoids  quickly  paralyze  the  respiration 
and  the  central  nervous  system  {Oottlieb  u.  Lefmann).  It  is  these 
poisonous  components  of  the  dissolved  red  cells  which  are  responsible 
for  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  transfusion  of  heterogeneous  blood, 
which,  when  haemolyzed,  at  once  becomes  very  poisonous. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

PHARMACOLOGY  OF  HEAT  REGULATION 

ANTIPYRETICS 

All  the  drugs  which  exert  an  influence  on  the  temperature  act 
much  more  strongly  on  febrile  than  on  normal  temperature.  How- 
ever, fundamental  differences  in  their  action  on  the  normal  and  on  the 
diseased  organism  exist  only  in  those  antipyretics  which,  like  quinine 
in  malaria,  exert  a  direct  influence  on  the  cause  of  the  fever  (see 
Etiotropic  Agents,  p.  527),  while  the  great  majority  of  the  drugs 
of  this  group  exert  their  influence  only  on  the  symptom  of  increased 
temperature.  That  even  these  purely  symptomatically  active  antipy- 
retics lower  the  temperature  of  febrile  individuals  so  much  more 
markedly  than  they  do  that  of  the  healthy  is  due  to  the  different 
behavior  of  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  in  health  and  in  fever. 

THE  HEAT-REGULATING  MECHANISM 

The  heat-regulating  mechanism  includes  all  those  processes  taken 
as  a  whole  by  which  the  body  temperature  is  maintained  constant  in 
spite  of  the  changing  temperature  of  its  environment.  In  the  cold- 
blooded animals,  in  which  there  is  no  heat  regulation,  the  production 
of  heat  and  the  body  temperature  rise  and  fall  with  the  external 
temperature,  but  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  heat  and  cold  are 
effective  stimuli  for  a  number  of  physiological  processes,  whose  pro- 
tecting influence  enables  the  organism  to  maintain  its  own  proper 
temperature  in  spite  of  a  lowering  or  raising  of  the  external  tem- 
perature. These  processes  are  in  part  local  ones,  which  occur  in  the 
cooled  or  warmed  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  part  are  the  results  of 
complicated  remote  actions  induced  reflexly. 

By  the  local  action  of  cold,  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  constricted 
in  those  regions  of  the  skin  which  are  affected,  and  the  skin  becomes 
anaemic,  pale,  and  cold  {F.  Frank,  Mosso)^  and,  as  the  skin  with  its 
cushion  of  subcutaneous  fat  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  it  acts  as  a 
protecting  cover  to  the  internal  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  heat  causes 
local  relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  consequently  redness 
and  a  freer  flow  of  blood  to  the  skin.  Here  these  effects  are  at  least 
in  part  due  to  a  direct  action  of  cold  and  heat  on  the  vessel  walls, 
for  even  the  vessels  of  a  surviving  organ  which  has  been  isolated  from 
the  central  nervous  system  dilate  under  the  influence  of  heat  and 
contract  under  tliat  of  cold  (Lewaschew,  Bernstein,  Langendorff) . 

Cold,  however,  acts  not  only  on  the  vessels  of  that  portion  of  the 
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skin  which  is  directly  exposed  to  it,  but  also  on  its  temperature  nerves, 
and,  as  a  result,  there  is  a  subjective  feeling  of  cold,  for  only  when 
the  skin  is  poorly  supplied  with  blood  and  is  itself  cool  do  we  feel 
cold.  Cold  also  excites  reflexes  which  limit  the  loss  of  heat  by  the 
body  and  increase  its  production. 

This  limitation  of  the  heat  output  is  brought  about  by  a  reflexly 
induced  constriction  of  all  the  cutaneous  vessels,  not  only  in  the 
parts  directly  exposed  to  the  cold  but  also  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  which  becomes  pale  and  ansemic,  and  consequently  a 
general  feeling  of  cold  may  be  produced  by  the  cooling  of  only  one 
part  of  the  body.  Such  reflexes  may  be  especially  well  demonstrated 
by  plunging  one  hand  into  very  cold  water,  in  which  case  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sUn  of  the  other  hand  is  found  to  be  diminished 
{Brown-Sequard  et  Tholozan) .  Slight  cooling  of  one  arm  also  causes 
a  distinct  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  other,  as  may  be  shown 
plethysmographically  (Amitin,  Lommel),  Similarly  cold  applied 
locally,  by  diminishing  the  blood  content  of  the  superficial  portion  of 
the  body,  especially  in  the  skin  and  muscles,  may  cause  a  very  pro- 
nounced alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  so  that  the  ab- 
dominal organs  receive  a  greatly  increased  blood  supply  (0.  MuUer), 

This  constriction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  resulting  from  the  stimu- 
lus of  cold  protects  the  organism  in  a  double  fashion.  First,  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  blood  is  exposed  to  cooling  in 
the  skin,  and  consequently  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  at  a  less 
diminished  temperature ;  and,  secondly,  more  blood  is  diverted  to  the 
internal  organs,  in  which  its  temperature  is  raised.  As  a  result  of 
this  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  the  loss  of  heat  caused 
by  a  lowered  external  temperature  is  limited,  and  the  blood  tempera- 
ture remains  constant  so  long  as  this  physical  heat  regulation  is  sa£S- 
cient  to  accomplish  this  end.  When,  however,  it  alone  is  no  longer 
sufficient,  as,  for  example,  when  one  remains  for  a  considerable  time 
in  a  cold  bath,  a  second  regulatory  mechanism  is  called  reflexly  into 
play, — ^the  chemical  heat  regulation  {Buhner), 

In  the  latter  case  the  organism  protects  itself  by  increased  com- 
bustion, as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  this  chemical  regulatory 
mechanism  is  called  into  play,  the  carbon  dioxide  output  rises  with  the 
greatest  regularity  as  the  external  temperature  is  gradually  decreased 
{Wolpert).  This  reflexly  augmented  production  of  heat  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  muscles,  and  at  the  start  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
visible  movements,  the  increase  in  the  production  of  heat  being 
unaccompanied  by  any  performance  of  mechanical  muscular  work. 
Besides  the  muscles,  the  great  glands  of  the  body  also  play  a  role 
in  the  production  of  heat,  so  that  the  reflexes  resulting  from  external 
cold  affect  the  functions  of  practically  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Pharmacologically  it  is  of  some  signiflcance  that  the  subjective 
feeling  of  cold  and  the  protective  processes  which  are  excited  by 
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stimulation  of  temperature  nerves  are  dependent  on  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  blood  flow  through  the  skin,  for,  if  the  cooling  off 
of  the  skin  is  prevented  by  paralyzing  the  cutaneous  vessels, — e,g.^ 
by  alcohol, — so  that  these,  in  spite  of  the  low  temperature,  continue  to 
receive  large  amounts  of  blood,  the  internal  temperature  of  the  body 
falls,  but  the  individual  does  not  feel  cold  because  the  temperature  of 
the  skin  has  not  been  lowered.  Under  these  conditions,  however,  the 
stimulus,  which  causes  the  normal  voluntary  and  involuntary  protec- 
tive reactions,  which  originate  in  the  skin,  is  lacking,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  body  continues  to  lose  more  and  more  heat.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  the  danger  of  freedng  to  death  which  is  caused 
by  all  narcotic  poisons  which  paralyze  the  vessels:  of  the  skin,  a  danger 
which  is  especially  great  in  alcoholic  intoxication. 

Like  the  regulation  of  the  body  temperature  against  cooling,  the 
protection  against  overheating  is  also  controlled  by  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  cutaneous  vessels  being  dilated,  the  secretion  of  sweat  excited, 
and  the  respiration  accelerated,  so  that  more  heat  is  given  off  through 
the  skin  and  the  lungs,  all  these  effects  being  brought  about  by  the 
activity  of  various  nervous  centres.  The  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels  causes  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  to  be  exposed  to  the  external 
cold,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  sweat  from  the  surface  of  the  skin 
absorbs  a  large  amount  of  heat  which  is  thus  removed  from  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  animals  which  are  not  able  to  sweat  and  which 
possess  a  thick  hairy  coat  get  rid  of  their  superfluous  heat  chiefly 
by  rapid  breathing  and  the  evaporation  of  water  which  results  there- 
from. 

The  dog,  for  example,  is  able  to  aagment  the  heat  loss  from  the  skin  only 
very  slightly,  and  consequently  he  aocomplishes  bis  heat  regulation  by  means  of 
very  rapid  breathing,  blowing  the  air  over  the  widely  protruded  tongue,  whoae 
broad  surface  is  kept  constantly  moistened  with  saliva  and  mucus  and  offers 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  evaporation  of  water.  If  dogs  be  forced 
to  work  and  this  very  important  regulatory  mechanism  be  interfered  with  by 
previous  tracheotomy,  death  ensues  as  a  resiUt  of  overheating  {Zuniz), 

In  man,  besides  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  the  secretion 
of  sweat  is  the  most  efficient  means  of  removing  large  quantities  of 
heat  from  the  body,  for  the  evaporation  of  1  cc.  of  water  requires 
as  much  as  0.54  calorie,  and  consequently  the  excess  of  heat  may  be 
lost  simply  by  the  aid  of  the  physical  heat  regulation,  even  during 
the  performance  of  large  amounts  of  mechanical  work,  as  in  marching 
(Zuntz),  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  a  chemically  regulated 
limitation  of  the  production  of  heat  to  protect  the  organism  from 
overheating. 

Such  regulation  against  overheating  can  also  be  directly  called  into 
play  by  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  for, 
without  altering  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  rest  of  the  body, 
all  the  signs  of  the  physical  regulation  against  overheating  may  be 
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caused  to  appear  by  simply  warming  the  blood  in  the  carotid  on  its 
way  to  the  brain,  this  alone  being  sufficient  to  cause  dilatation  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels,  increased  secretion  of  sweat,  and  heat  dyspnoea 
(Kahn). 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  heat-regulating  centres  can  be  stimu- 
lated to  their  reaction  against  a  low  external  temperature  not  only 
reflexly  but  also  by  a  diminution,  even  though  a  minimal  one,  of  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  {Stem,  Strasser),  while  in  their  reaction 
against  overheating  they  are  influenced  both  by  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  and  also  reflexly  from  the  skin,  for  such  signs  of  com- 
;>ensatory  regulation  as  sweating  can  appear  under  the  influence  of 
heat  stimuli  even  before  any  augmentation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body  has  occurred  (Stern,  Strasser,  FUehne).  While  this  is  true, 
still  under  all  conditions  it  is  the  central  nervous  system  which 
keeps  the  body  temperature  constant. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  physi- 
ological regulation  of  heat  is  accomplished  by  a  very  complicated 
mechanism,  in  which  the  vasomotor  and  secretory  centres  are  in- 
fluenced by  a  higher  centre  or  centres.  The  organs  in  which  the 
loss  of  heat  occurs  are  connected  nervously  through  such  heat-regulat- 
ing centres  with  the  organs — ^the  muscles  and  the  glands — in  which 
the  heat  is  produced.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  our  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  this  relationship  between  these  various  regulatory  pro- 
cesses is  very  incomplete.  Certain  it  is  only  that  the  temperature 
equilibrium  is  maintained  by  this  mechanism  in  such  fashion  that  the 
production  and  output  of  heat  always  keep  pace  with  each  other  so 
long  as  the  heat-regulatory  mechanism  in  the  central  nervous  system 
continues  to  function  normally.  Under  all  the  changing  conditions 
of  external  temperature,  as  also  in  spite  of  all  variations  in  the  com- 
bustive  processes  in  the  organism,  the  body  temperature  remains 
constant,  because,  with  every  change  in  the  metabolism, — as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  food  is  ingested  or  when  muscular  work  is  performed, — 
the  output  of  heat  simultaneously  changes  in  a  corresponding  direc- 
tion, and  because,  if  this  physical  regulation  does  not  suffice,  tiie  pro- 
duction of  heat  is  also  regulated  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  changing 
demands  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  heat.  In  this  fashion  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  heat  economy  of  the  body  can  be  maintained,  even 
in  spite  of  very  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  heat  produced  or 
lost.  The  maintenance  of  the  normal  body  temperature  depends  simply 
on  any  alteration  of  one  factor  being  compensated  by  a  regulatory 
alteration  of  the  other,  so  that  the  momentary  heat  loss  may  always 
equal  the  momentary  heat  production,  the  amount  of  heat  in  the  body 
being  thus  kept  constant. 

These  relationships  may  be  expressed  by  a  diagram  (see  Fig.  55), 
in  which  the  changing  values  of  heat  production  and  output  are  shown 
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aa  ordinates.  Under  normal  conditions  they  coincide  with  each,  other, 
and  there  is  no  interval  between  them  so  long  as  the  body  temperature 
remains  normal 

The  curve  below  represents  the  body  temperature  under  different 
conditions.  It  remains  normal  if  under  normal  conditions  the  pro- 
duction and  output  of  heat  are  equal,  also  when  both  are  equally  in- 
creased, as,  for  example,  during  muscular  work.  In  long-continued 
hunger  the  body  temperature  falls  as  a  result  of  the  diminution  of  the 
production  of  heat.  In  fever  it  rises,  because  of  the  lagging  behind 
of  the  heat  output  and  because  of  the  increase  in  the  heat  production 
which  then  follows.  In  the  crisis  it  falls,  because  the  heat  production 
lags  behind  the  heat  output. 
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Such  a  coordinated  cooperation  between  heat  production  and  heat 
loss  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  centrally  connected  control  of  both 
processes,  for  the  controlling  heat  centres  must  necessarily  be  able 
both  to  influence  the  organs  through  which  heat  is  lost  and  to  control 
the  metabolism  in  the  tissues. 

The  reaction  of  these  heat  centres  to  cooling  may  be  interpreted 
as  consisting  in  an  augmented  state  of  excitation  of  the  regulating 
centres.  Even  under  normal  conditions  stimuli  are  carried  through 
the  sensory  centres  of  the  skin  to  the  centres  for  the  constriction  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels^  and,  if  the  temperature  of  the  skin  falls,  this 
reflex  stimulation  becomes  stronger,  and  consequently  the  heat  out- 
put is  diminished.  The  chemical  heat  regulation, — ^that  is,  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  processes  by  which  heat  is  produced, — ^which  is 
excited  by  cooling  of  the  body,  also  depends  upon  an  augmentation  of 
the  nervous  impulses  which  accelerate  the  chemical  processes  in  the 
muscles,  which  can  even  be  so  augmented  as  to  cause  visible  muscular 
movements,  such  as  shivering  when  one  is  chilled.  That  this  conser- 
vation and  production  of  heat  is  due  to  an  augmented  excita- 
tion of  the  centres  is  indicated,  above  all,  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
effects,  diminution  of  the  output  and  augmentation  of  the  production 
of  heat,  may  also  be  produced  by  direct  mechanical  or  electrical  stimu* 
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lation  of  certam  regions  of  the  brain  {Aronsohn  u.  Sachs,  Bichet, 
Ott) .  In  the  rabbity  dog,  and  horse  such  a  point  lies  in  the  head  of  the 
corpus  striatum. 

The  reaction  of  the  organism  against  overheating  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  a  depression  of  the  excitability  in  the 
same  centres,  these  centres,  under  the  influence  of  overheated  blood, 
moderating  the  impulses  which  they  send  to  the  vasomotor  centres. 
In  accordance  with  this  is  the  observation  of  Kahn  that  overheat- 
ing of  the  carotid  blood  acts  as  a  sedative  on  other  centres  also, 
the  animals  being,  as  it  were,  narcotized.  These  assumptions  are  in 
no  way  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that,  associated  with  this  sedative 
action  on  these  regulatory  controlling  centres,  there  is  an  augmented 
activity  of  the  subsidiary  centres,  which  causes  secretion  of  sweat, 
heat  dyspnoea,  etc.,  for  often  enough  in  physiology  one  meets  with 
examples  of  such  opposing  actions  on  controlling  and  subsidiary 
centres. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  actions  of  pyrogenous  poisons  and  of 
antipyretics  are  quite  consistent  with  this  assumption  that  conserva- 
tion of  heat  is  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  heat-regulating  centres,  and 
that  increased  output  of  heat  is  due  to  sedative  action  on  them. 

Although  we  speak  of  heat-regulating  centres,  it  is  by  no  means  implied 
that  these  have  been  anatomically  located,  for  anatomically  we  know  of  no 
heat  centre.  The  structures  affected  by  the  heat  puncture  may  be  centres  or 
— and  quite  as  probably — simply  nervous  tracts  which  are  connected  with 
various  scattered  centres.  However,  we  are  forced  to  assume  in  a  physiological 
sense  a  heat-regulating  centre,  meaning  by  this  term  a  controlling  central 
mechanism,  which  secures  a  coordinated  cooperation  of  vasomotor  and  sweat 
centres,  and  which  also  furnishes  the  necessary  nervous  impulses  to  control  the 
metabolism,  so  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  temperature  may  be  maintained. 
These  centres  certainly  do  not  lie  lower  than  the  midbrain,  for,  after  destruc- 
tion of  this  or  after  high  division  of  the  cord,  warm-blooded  animals  behave 
like  cold-blooded  animals,  their  body  temperature  becoming  dependent  on  the 
temperature  of  the  environment. 
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FEVER 

In  infectious  diseases  pyrogenons  substances^  by  their  action  on 
the  heat-regulating  centres,  cause  a  rise  in  the  body  temperature 
{Krehl)^  for  bacterial  toxins  cause  a  toxicogenic  decomposition  of 
proteidSy  and  the  peculiar  products  of  this  pathological  decomposition 
of  protoplasm  or  the  bacterial  toxins  themselves  disturb  the  normal 
processes  of  heat  regulation. 

Various  investigations  of  the  production  and  conservation  of  heat 
in  febrile  men  and  animals  {KreU  u.  Matthes)  have  shown  that,  as 
a  rule,  while  the  heat  production  is  distinctly  augmented,  this  aug- 
mentation is  not  very  great,  amounting  to  only  about  20-30  per  cent, 
increase  above  the  normal  value  (Krehi).  Inasmuch  as  in  the  organ- 
ism, so  long  as  the  heat  regulation  is  functioning  normally,  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  may  be  increased  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  by  the  free 
ingestion  of  food,  and  by  muscular  work  even  more,  without  the  tem- 
perature rising,  it  is  evident  that  a  30  per  cent,  increase  in  heat 
production  cannot  by  itself  be  the  cause  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
temperature,  and  consequently  in  fever  there  must  also  be  some  other 
disturbance  of  the  temperature  regulation.  This  is  in  fact  the 
case,  for,  while  normally  an  increase  in  heat  production  is  readily 
compensated  for  by  increased  heat  output,  this  latter  is  either  ab- 
solutely diminished  in  fever  or  is  less  increased  than  is  the  heat  pro- 
duction. 

Calorimetrie  determination  of  the  total  heat  output  of  febrile  animals 
{Krehl  u.  Matthes)  shows  that  this  is  diminished  during  the  period  in  which 
the  fever  is  rising,  and  in  man  the  coldness  and  pallor  of  the  skin  during  the 
chill,  by  themselves,  show  that  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  contracted.  This  has 
been  definitely  proven  by  Maragliano'a  plethysmpgraphic  studies  and  by  OeigeVM 
and  Krau8*8  thermo-electric  investigations.  Furthermore,  C.  RosenthaPa  partial 
calometric  observations  have  demonstrated  the  diminution  of  the  heat  loss  by 
conduction  and  radiation. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  in  fever  the  temperature  rises  as  a  result 
of  limitation  of  the  heat  output  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat 
production  is,  as  a  rule,  augmented.  In  fever  the  organism  behaves 
as  if  it  were  necessary  to  conserve  Its  heat,  combusting  more  material 
than  ordinarily  and  parting  with  as  little  of  its  heat  as  is  possible. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  in  fever  the  heat  centres 
had  entirely  lost  control  of  the  peripheral  mechanism  by  which  heat 
is  lost  and  produced,  and  that  consequently  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  maintain  a  balance  between  these  two  functions.  This,  however, 
is  not  at  all  the  case,  for,  as  shown  by  Liebenneister  and  Stem  in  man, 
and  by  numerous  others  {Colasanti,  FinkUr,  LUienfeld,  etc.)  in 
febrile  animals,  the  febrile  organism  reacts  to  cooling  influences  by 
augmentation  of  heat  production  and  to  artificial  overheating  by 
increasing  its  heat  output.  However,  the  heat  regulation  is  no  longer 
so  efficient  or  complete  as  in  nonnal  conditions,  and  consequently  the 
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febrile  temperature  is  more  readily  altered  by  external  influences 
than  is  the  normal  temperature. 

Prom  the  above  it  is  evident  that  in  fever  the  body  has  by  no 
means  lost  its  power  of  heat  regulation,  but,  as  production  and  loss  of 
heat  are  no  longer  so  controlled  that  the  normal  temperature  is  main« 
tained  and  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  febrile  organism  regulates  these 
processes  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  maintains  its  abnormal  tempera- 
ture, we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  in  fever  the  heat-regulating 
centres  function  in  an  abnormal  fashion.  As  long  ago  as  1875,  such 
observations  led  Liebermeister  to  formulate  the  hypothesis  that  in 
fever  the  heat  regulation  is  **  set  "  for  a  higher  temperature.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  height  of  any  fever  a  regulatory  augmentation 
of  the  heat  output  occurs,  for  otherwise  the  temperature  of  the  body 
would  rise  constantly  higher  and  higher  because  of  the  constantly 
increasing  augmentation  of  heat  production.  However,  so  long  as  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  heat  centres  persists,  the  heat  loss  is 
augmented  only  enough  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  a  febrile 
height,  but  not  enough  to  bring  it  back  to  normal. 

To-day  it  is  possible  to  form  a  more  precise  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  in  fever  the  heat  mechanism  is  **  set  "  for  an  abnor- 
mal temperature,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  corrected  by  an- 
tipyretics (Filehne).  An  analogy  between  infectious  fever  and  punc- 
ture hyperthermia  has  been  of  much  assistance  here,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  heat  regulation  in  both  of  these  types  of  fever  is  essentially 
similar.  In  the  fever  resulting  from  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
corpus  striatum  there  is  an  augmentation  of  the  heat  production 
(Schultze),  while  during  the  period  of  rising  temperature  the  heat 
output  is  absolutely  diminished  or  at  least  relatively  insufficient 
{Oottlieb,  Bichter,  Schulize),  just  as  in  infectious  fever.  In  it,  too, 
the  power  of  regulating  the  temperature  is  retained  and  comes  into 
action  when  the  external  temperature  changes  (Schultze).  At  the 
height  of  the  fever  thus  produced,  the  heat  output  is  augmented,  just 
as  in  infectious  fever,  but  only  enough  to  enable  the  organism  to 
maintain  its  febrile  temperature.  It  is  thus  seen  that  there  is  a  wide- 
reaching  analogy  between  puncture  hyperthermia  and  infectious  fever. 

Although  the  pathological  condition  of  the  heat-regulating  mechan- 
ism is  essentially  the  same  in  both  cases,  it  is  due  to  different  causes, 
for  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  heat  puncture  is  a  direct  one, 
and  consequently  less  complicated,  while  the  alteration  of  this  func- 
tion in  fever  is  due  to  the  action  of  toxins  and  is  accompanied  by  all 
the  other  effects  of  the  infection. 

This  accounts  for  certain  differences  in  the  two  types  of  the  fever.  For 
example,  in  puncture  hyperthermia  primarily  non-nitrogenous  material  is  com- 
busted, apparently  chiefly  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  and  muscles  {Hirsch  u. 
Roily),  while  in  infectious  fever  it  is  principally  nitrogenous  material  rendered 
available  by  the  pathological  decomposition  of  proteid  which  furnishes  the 
material   for   the   increased   combustion.     When   the   reserve   substances   have 
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been  completely  oonsumed,  heat  puncture  causes  no  fever  (Hirsoh),  a  fact 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  indicating  an  essential  difference  between 
it  and  true  fever.  However,  the  occurrence  and  extent  of  the  increased  com- 
bustion both  depend  upon  the  presence  of  readily  available  material,  which  in 
true  fever  is  always  available  in  the  form  of  nitrogenous  material  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  protoplasm,  although  ordinarily  such  material  is 
tenaciously  protected  in  fastmg  and  emaciated  individuals. 

However,  this  difference  between  puncture  hyperthermia  and  infectious 
fever  is  not  a  fundamental  one,  for  in  fasting  animals  it  has  been  found  that 
no  rise  of  temperature  results  from  the  injection  of  albumoses  and  other 
pyrogenous  substances  which  ordinarily  cause  a  septic  fever  {Krehl  u,  Matihea), 

Consequently,  everything  speaks  for  the  assumption  that  the 
fever  of  infection  and  that  following  heat  puncture  are  due  to  a 
basically  similar  action  upon  the  heat-regulating  centres.  This 
parallelism  between  the  two  types  is  of  importance  for  our  under- 
standing of  the  pathology  of  fever  as  well  as  for  our  understanding 
of  the  action  of  the  antipyretics,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  tempera- 
ture following  the  heat  puncture  is,  without  any  doubt,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  trauma's  causing  a  stimulation  of  the  heat-regulating 
centres.  The  main  evidence  that  this  is  so  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  temperature  may  be  augmented  by  electric  stimulation  by  means 
of  electrodes  fixed  at  the  proper  place  in  the  corpus  striatum.  We 
may  then  conclude  that  the  alteration  of  the  heat  regulation  resulting 
from  heat  puncture  is  due  to  stimulation  or  irritation  of  these  centres, 
and  are  justified  in  assuming  the  same  for  fever.  When  we  say  then 
that  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  is  '^  set  "  for  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, we  mean  that  the  heat-regulating  centres  are  in  a  condition  of 
pathologically  augmented  excitability. 

While  in  puncture  hyperthermia  this  excitation  is  produced  by 
mechanical  or  electrical  irritation,  in  infectious  fever  we  are  dealing 
with  an  irritation  produced  by  toxic  substances,  parallels  for  which 
may  be  found  in  the  various  other  symptoms  of  irritation  observed 
in  fever.  In  both  cases  the  excitability  of  the  heat-regulating  centres 
is  so  altered  that  they  react  so  as  to  conserve  heat  to  stimuli  which 
are  weaker  than  those  ordinarily  adequate, — i.e.,  this  reaction  occurs 
without  any  actual  cooling  of  the  body.  However,  in  a  normal 
reaction  to  cooling,  the  excitation  of  the  c^itres  lasts  only  as  long  as 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  body  temperature,  but  when  their  excitsr 
bility  is  pathologically  increased  the  augmentation  of  metabolism 
and  the  limitation  of  heat  output  persist  until  that  degree  of  tempera- 
ture is  attained  at  which  the  sedative  action  of  the  increased  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  counterbalances  this.  When,  then,  in  the  course 
of  the  sickness  the  augmented  excitability  passes  off  again,  the  centres 
react  once  more  in  a  normal  fashion  to  the  overheated  blood,  so  that 
the  heat  output  is  again  augmented  until  the  normal  temperature  is 
regained. 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  this  conception  of  fever,  as  due  to  a  per- 
sistent abnormal  stimulation  of  the  heat-regulating  mechanism,  and  the  well- 
known  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  the  body  temperature  in  fever   is  more 
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unstable  than  in  health,  for  a  similar  behavior  of  irritated  organs  is  often 
enough  observed  (Loeici).  The  slighter  resistance  manifested  by  the  febrile 
organism  to  frigorific  influences  may  be  conceived  of  as  the  expression  of  the 
fact  that  the  irritated  centres  are  more  readily  fatigued. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  action  of  pyrogenous  substances  must  be 
attributed  to  a  stimulation  or  an  augmentation  of  the  excitability  of 
the  heat-regulating  mechanism.  Fever  results  from  the  invasion  of 
the  pathogenic  organisms,  and  persists  as  long  as  the  body,  with  the 
assistance  of  its  defensive  weapons  (antitoxins,  bacteriolysins,  etc.)) 
is  able  to  continue  the  battle;  but  when  it  succumbs,  collapse  de- 
velops and  the  temperature  falls.  It  consequently  appears  probable 
that  certain  substances,  which  are  formed  as  a  result  of  the  death 
of  the  pathogenic  organisms,  act  as  pyrogenic  poisons,  which  stimu- 
late the  heat-regulating  centres  and  in  larger  amounts  paralyze  them. 
Heterogeneous  proteid  also,  when  it  disintegrates  in  the  body,  causes 
a  rise  of  temperature,  which,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  hyper- 
susceptibility  to  heterogeneous  proteid,  expresses  itself  as  an  anaphy- 
lactic fever.  Moreover,  the  decomposition  products  of  homologous 
cells — for  example,  the  albumoses — also  act  as  pyrogenetic  agents 
{Krehl  u,  Matthes).  Apparently  a  large  number  of  substances,  par- 
ticularly when  administered  intravenously  and  in  the  presence  of 
hypersusceptibility,  cause  a  septic  fever  by  causing  decomposition 
of  cells  or  of  proteid  (Krehl).  While  the  mechanism  by  which  this 
is  accomplished  has  not  been  cleared  up,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  stimulation  or  augmentation  of  the  excitability  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  to  which  consequently  the  heat-regulating  centres  also 
probably  belong,  plays  a  causative  role  in  the  production  of  such  fever. 

In  favor  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  tetrahydronaphthylamine 
(see  p.  159)  has  a  marked  power  of  raising  the  temperature  (B. 
Stern)  y  and  that,  moreover,  many  drugs,  like  caffeine,  cocaine,  and 
atropine,  which,  generally  speaking,  stimulate  many  of  the  nervous 
centres,  cause  an  increase  of  the  temperature,  even  quite  independently 
of  the  secondary  effects  of  any  convulsions  which  they  may  cause. 
These  are  all  drugs  which  cause  other  symptoms  of  stimulation  of 
the  sympathetic  or  depression  of  the  antagonistic  autonomic  system, 
such  as  pulse  acceleration,  mydriasis,  psychic  stimulation,  etc. 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  other  drugs  which  also  stimulate  various 
centres,  such  as  the  convulsant  poisons  like  santonin,  picrotoxin, 
aniline,  phenol,  etc.,  do  not  raise  the  temperature,  but  in  fact  under 
certain  conditions  markedly  depress  it  (see  p.  473),  does  not  speak 
against  such  a  conception,  but  rather  confirms  our  interpretation,  for 
these  drugs  do  not  stimulate  the  sympathetic  nerves,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  stimulate  the  antagonistic  autonomic  centres,  causing  slow- 
ing of  the  pulse,  miosis,  psychic  depression,  etc.  Finally,  moreover, 
the  typical  sympathetic  poison,  epinephrin,  can  under  certain  con- 
ditions cause  a  marked  augmentation  of  the  temperature  (Eppinger, 
Palta  u.  Rudinger),  and  it  appears  probable  that  this  epinepl^in 
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fever  is  due  to  a  central  or  peripheral  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  In  the  fasting  animal  and  in  narcosis,  epinephrin  causes  no 
rise  in  temperature,  and  calcium  salts,  which  depress  the  excitability 
of  all  organs  which  are  susceptible  to  epinephrin,  also  prevent  or 
lower  fever  thus  caused  (Freund). 

According  to  this  last^mentioned  author,  sodium-chloride  fever 
is  of  a  similar  type.  This  was  first  observed  in  infants  after  the  ad- 
ministration  of  large  quantities  of  common  salt  (Finkelstein,  Schloss), 
but  may  also  be  induced  in  adults  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
(Bingel),  and  even  more  readily  in  animals.  It  would  appear  that 
this  sodium-chloride  fever  is  also  due  to  stimulation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nervous  system.* 
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ACTION  OF  ANTIPYRETICS  IN  FEVER 

The  conception  of  fever  as  caused  by  over-excitability  of  the  heat- 
regulating  centres  is  useful  in  explaining  the  antipyretic  effects  of 
certain  drugs,  in  considering  which  it  is  advantageous  to  use  as  a 
starting-point  the  simpler  fever  that  follows  puncture  (Ooiilieb). 

If  the  fever  following  heat  puncture  in  the  rabbit  be  allowed  to 
run  its  course  without  interference,  the  curve  exhibits  the  char- 
acteristics of  continuous  fever. 

*  [As  a  result  of  recent  investigations  of  the  effects  of  the  intravenous  injeo- 
tion  of  normal  saline  solutions  mtide  up  with  freshly  distilled  water  as  con« 
trasted  with  those  made  up  with  distilled  water  which  had  stood  some  time, 
eonsiderable  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  earlier  experiments  which  appeared 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  sodium  chloride  fever. — TtL,] 
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After  the  prelimmaiy  fall  of  the  temperature  due  to  tlie  shock  of 
the  operation,  tiie  fever  witluii  a  few  hours  rises  markedly,  and 
maintaiiia  itself  without  marked  variation  for  12-24  hours  at  about 
41-42°  C.  and  it&i  very  gradually  returns  to  normal. 
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In  other  particulars  such  rabbits  manifest  no  other  distarbances 
of  function,  and  continne  to  eat  and  appear  quite  nonuaL  A  dose  of 
antipyrine  causes  a  sharp  depression  in  this  very  regular  course  of 
the  temperature  curve. 

Without  producing  an^  other  notieoible  effects,  0.G  gm.  of  Antipyriiie  ul- 
miniaUred  to  such  a  rabbit  hringa  the  temperature  back  to  normal,  but  after 
about  two  hours  the  teniHratare  commenoes  to  rise  again,  and  after  about  0-8 
boura,  when  th«  effects  oi  the  drug  bare  pasted  off,  reguua  its  odginial  height. 

The  more  the  effects  of  the  puncture  in  causing  stimulation  of  the 
heat  centres  have  passed  off  before  the  antipyretic  is  administered, 
the  greater  is  the  effect  of  the  drug  in  bringii^  about  a  changed 
"setting"  of  the  centre, — i.e.,  in  lessening  its  excitability.  Con- 
sequently, at  the  summit  of  the  temperature  curve  or  in  the  descend- 
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ing  portion,  antipyrine  acts  more  strongly  than  during  the  period  in 
which  the  temperature  is  rising  rapidly.  The  other  drugs  belonging 
to  the  same  pharmacological  group  act  hers  just  like  antipyrine. 

It  is  of  decisive  importance  for  the  interpretation  of  these 
phenomena  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  puncture  hyperpyrexia  is 
conceived  of  as  due  to  stimulation  of  the  heat  centres  and  that,  <m  the 
other  hand,  all  ^npi<!^  antipyretics  are  narcotic  in  their  nature. 
Consequently  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  antipyretics  owe  their 
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action  to  their  power  of  acting  as  sedatives  to  the  pathologically 
stimulated  heat  centres.  If  any  farther  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  conception  were  necessary,  this  is  famished  by  the  observation 
that  other  drags  which  without  any  doubt  act  as  central  depressants — 
for  example,  small  doses  of  morphine — Slower  the  temperature  of 
puncture  hyx>erthermia,  even  in  the  rabbit,  which  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, very  insusceptible  to  this  drug. 
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The  antipyretics  consequently  are  narcotics  of  the  heat-regulating 
centres  of  the  brain.  Their  basic  narcotic  character,  however,  does 
not  show  itself  solely  in  their  sedative  action  on  the  heat-regulating 
mechanism,  for  their  mild  depressing  action  is  just  as  clearly  mani- 
fested in  the  sensory  portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Consequently 
the  more  powerful  antipyretics  cause  a  more  or  less  pronoanced  con- 
dition of  sleepiness  and  of  diminished  sensibility  in  laboratory  ex- 
periments. Above  all,  however,  clinical  experience  has  taught  us 
that  all  the  antipyretics  are  at  the  same  time  analgesics  and  seda- 
tives,— f.e.,  mild  narcotics  for  the  sensory  cerebral  tracts. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  clear  that  the  com- 
bination of  antipyretic  and  sedative  action  in  all  the  drugs  of  this 
group  is  not  merely  a  coincidence,  for  both  of  these  properties  are 
the  expression  of  a  mild  narcotic  action  on  the  cerebrum,  the  elective 
seats  for  this  action  being  assumed  to  lie,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
cerebral  cortical  centres  for  the  perception  of  pain  (just  as  is  the  case 
with  morphine)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  heat-regulating  cen- 
tres which  are  over-stimulated  in  fever.  For  these  reasons  Schmiede-' 
berg  has  very  appropriately  given  to  the  drugs  of  the  antipyrine  group 
the  name  of  fever  narcotics.  This  name,  moreover,  correctly  character- 
izes this  group  of  drugs,  inasmuch  as  modem  medicine  employs  them 
in  fever  but  seldom  as  a  means  of  combating  the  hyperpyrexia  as 
such,  but  rather  in  the  hope  that  the  patient  will  be  benefited  by  their 
sedative  action  on  all  those  symptoms  of  fever  which  are  due  to  over- 
excitability  of  the  centres. 

It  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  conception  of  the  antipyretics  as 
sedatives  of  the  heat  centres  that  those  doses  which  are  effective  in 
fever  do  not  influence  the  temperature  in  health,  although  larger  doses 
30 
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do  produce  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  even  in  health.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  stronger  ^ect  on  the  excitable  heat  centres  of  fever 
is  found  in  the  general  experience  that  nervous  centres,  when  in  a 
condition  of  persistent  over-excitability,  are,  as  a  rule,  more  readily 
fatigued,  and  consequently  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  narcotics. 
The  same  thing  is  observed  to  a  very  striking  extent  in  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  strychnine,  in  which  over-excitability  and  ready 
exhaustibility  of  the  reflex  centres  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  therapeutic  action  of  the  antipyretics  as  described  thus  far 
should,  however,  be  clearly  differentiated  from  a  true  paralysis  of  the 
heat-regulating  mechanism,  for,  after  effective  doses  of  antipyrine, 
animals  still  react  very  decidedly  to  changes  in  the  external  tempera- 
ture, although  not  so  promptly  as  untreated  controls.  The  power  of 
regulating  the  body  temperature  is  lost  only  after  very  much  larger 
doses,  this  being  simply  one  of  the  results  of  the  general  collapse 
which  is  caused  by  larger  doses. 

Collapse. — Numerous  poisons  and  drugs  cause  collapse  with  a  marked 
fall  of  blood-pressure,  both  effects  being  the  result  of  a  commencing  paralysis 
of  the  vital  centres.  Particularly  with  the  narcotic  drugs  and  poisons  the 
therapeutically  etl'ective  doses  lie  relatively  near  to  those  which  cause  col* 
lapse.  Like  the  narcotics,  substances  of  Uie  carbolic  acid  group,  the  salicy- 
lates, and  members  of  the  antipyrine  group,  all  of  which  are  closely  related 
pharmacologically,  produce  such  conditions  of  paralysis  relatively  easily.  In 
such  collapse  the  temperature  of  the  body  falls,  but  this  lowering  of  the 
tonperature  by  depressing  the  various  nervous  centres  differs  from  the  elective 
antipyretic  action  in  its  entirely  different  symptomatology  and  in  the  different 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced.  In  collapse,  as  the  temperature  falls,  the 
pulse  becomes  small  and  weak,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  and  all  those 
symptoms  develop  which  are  spoken  of  as  cardiac  weakness.  As  a  result 
of  depression  of  the  vasomotor  centres,  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  circulation 
is  so  diminished  that  only  small  amounts  of  heat  are  lost  through  the  skin, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  heat  production  is  diminished  as  a  result  of  a 
centrally  induced  diminution  of  heat  production    {Krehl  u.  Matthes). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  drugs  formerly  much  used  in  fever — 
for  example,  veratnun  and  aconite— produce  a  narcotic  effect  on  the  over- 
excited heat-regulating  centres  similar  to  that  produced  by  our  modem  anti- 
pyretics. However,  they  differ  from  these  latter  in  that  their  actions  are 
not  so  electively  confined  to  the  heat-regulating  mechanism,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, with  them  antipyretic  effects  result  only  from  such  doses  as  lie  very 
close  to  the  dangerous  ones  which  may  cause  collapse.  As  a  consequence,  these 
drugs  have  been  abandoned,  and  correctly  so  (see  pp.  109,  426). 

Pyrogenic  poisons  also  very  readily  cause  collapse,  causing  in 
small  doses  an  augmentation  and  in  larger  doses  a  fall  of  the  tem- 
perature, which  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  both  the  produc- 
tion and  the  output  of  heat  {Krehl  u,  Matthes),  Fever  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  symptom  of  stimulation  produced  by  small 
amounts  of  toxins,  and  collapse  as  a  symptom  of  the  paralysis  caused 
1>y  larger  amounts  of  these  substances. 
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COLD  BATHS 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  more  pronounced  alterations  of 
febrile  temperature  produced  by  antipyretic  drugs,  the  entirely  anal- 
ogous action  of  cold  baths  should  be  briefly  considered. 

The  temperature  of  a  healthy  individual  does  not  fall  at  all  as 
a  result  of  such  moderate  abstraction  of  heat  as  results  from  ordinary 
hydrotherapeutic  measures.  In  fact,  at  the  start  the  internal  tem- 
perature rises  for  a  short  time  (Liebermeister) ,  because,  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  the  blood  is  driven  out  from  the 
region  in  which  normally  it  is  cooled,  and  it  is  only  during  the  so- 
called  primary  after-effect  that  the  temperature  may  fall  slightly, 
if  after  the  bath  the  cutaneous  vessels  relax  so  that  larger  than 
normal  amounts  of  blood  may  flow  through  the  cooled-off  skin.* 
Under  normal  conditions,  the  physical  regulation  by  constriction  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels  and  the  chemical  regulation  by  increased  com- 
bustion of  non-nitrogenous  substances  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  constant  within  very  narrow  limits.  However, 
the  power  of  heat  regulation,  even  in  health,  has  a  limit,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  sinks  if  the  temperature  of  the  bath 
is  extremely  low  and  its  duration  very  long,  this  occurring  more 
readily  in  small  and  poorly  nourished  than  in  large  and  fat  indi- 
viduals. 

In  the  febrile  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  is  much 
more  markedly  lowered  even  by  very  moderate  cooling,  and  often 
remains  somewhat  depressed  for  hours.  It  is  thus  evident  that  in 
fever  the  heat  regulation  exhibits  the  same  instability  in  its  reaction 
to  measures  by  which  heat  may  be  abstracted  as  to  medicinal  anti- 
pyretics. Just  as  with  antipyrine,  the  heat  production  in  a  febrile 
individual  is  augmented  to  a  slighter  degree  by  abstraction  of  heat 
than  is  the  case  in  health.  Particularly  in  the  period  of  after-action, 
in  which  the  diminution  of  the  temperature  becomes  more  pronounced, 
the  chemical  heat  regulation  of  the  febrile  patient  more  readily  proves 
itself  insufficient.  This  effect  is  augmented  further  by  the  fact  that 
in  many  febrile  conditions  the  vasomotor  centres  tire  particularly 
easily,  so  that,  after  being  contracted  during  the  bath,  in  the  after- 
period  the  tone  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  is  maj^edly  diminished  and 
for  a  considerable  period  (Krehl).^ 
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*  [Such  reaction  is  favored  by  continuous  friction  of  the  body  during  the  bath. 
That  this  is  so  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  comparing  the  after-effects  on  the 
temperature  produced  by  baths  given  with  such  friction,  with  those  following 
similar  baths  given  without  it. — Ttu] 
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DIRECT  ACTIONS  OF  THE  ANTIPYRETICS  ON  HEAT  PRODUC 

TION  AND  HEAT  LOSS 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  as  if  only  the  central  heat-regulating 
mechanism  were  affected  by  the  antipyretics.  On  closer  examination, 
however,  the  conditions  are  found  to  be  more  complicated.  This  is 
dependent  on  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  antipyretics  is  not  limited 
to  the  heat-regulating  centres  alone,  but  that  certain  of  them  also 
affect  the  heat  economy  of  the  body  by  influencing  the  output  or 
formation  of  heat  independently  of  the  central  regulating  mechanism. 
Prom  this  point  of  view  we  may  differentiate  between  two  groups  of 
antip3n:etics: 

Those  of  the  antipyrine  group,  which  cause  cutaneous  vasodilata- 
tion and  directly  increase  the  heat  loss;  and 

Quinine,  which  lessens  the  production  of  heat  by  a  direct  action 
on  the  various  metabolic  processes  in  the  tissues.  The  phenomena  of 
defervescence,  as  it  actually  occurs,  are  in  part  due  to  these  direct 
actions  on  the  functions  of  heat  output  and  heat  production. 

ACTION  OF  THE  ANTIPYRINE  GROUP  ON  THE  HEAT  OUTPUT 

If  antipyrine  acted  only  on  the  central  heat  regulation,  and 
changed  the  over-excitability  of  the  centres  to  a  normal  condition  with- 
out  directly  and  independently  interfering  with  the  heat  economy  of 
the  body,  it  should  be  expected  that  under  its  influence  the  body  would 
get  rid  of  its  superfluous  heat  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  spontaneous 
defervescence.  In  spontaneous  reduction  of  the  temperature  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  is  reduced  to  the  normal  or  even  below  this  (Krehl  u. 
Matthes),  but,  above  all,  the  output  of  heat  is  so  influenced  that 
critical  defervescence  in  infectious  diseases  is  followed  by  ^marked 
dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  profuse  sweating.  The  same 
phenomena  then  should  occur  if  a  dose  of  antipyrine  has  brought 
about  a  normal  condition  of  the  heat  centres,  and,  as  a  matter  of  f  act, 
in  defervescence  produced  by  antipyrine  the  behavior  of  the  organism 
corresponds  in  many  cases  to  this  type  (Stuhlinger) . 

However,  it  does  not  always  do  so,  for  antipyrine  possesses  the  power 
of  dilating  the  cutaneous  vessels  independently  of  the  heat-regulating  mechanism 
and  to  an  even  greater  degree,  and  even  in  health  this  effect  may  be  produced 
by  doses  which  do  not  lower  the  temperature,  and  which  consequently  are 
incapable  of  affecting  the  tone  of  the  more  resistant  heat-regulating  centres  of 
the  healthy  individual.  As  a  result  of  this  cutaneous  vasodilatation,  antipyrine 
increases  the  heat  loss  in  health  as  well  as  in  fever.  That  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  is  due  to  a  compensatory  augmentation  of  the  heat  production, 
which  opposes  the  alteration  of  the  temperature  as  long  as  the  heat-regulatory 
mechanism  is  capable  of  functioning  normally  (Ootilieb).  This  compensatory 
augmentation  of  combustion  is  the  explanation  for  the  often  considerably  in- 
creased excretion  of  nitrogen  which  antipyrine  and  related  substances  cause 
in  healthy  men  in  whom  the  heat  regfulation  acts  promptly. 

While  in  the  healthy  man  this  prompt  regulation  of  temperature  is  over- 
come only  by  much  larger  doses  than  are  used  therapeutically,  in  fever  such 
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doees  of  antipyrine  < 

there  ia  no  longer  i     _ 

tbe  heftt  loaa,  And  consequentlj  the  body  temperature  falls. 

Thii  attempt  of  the  organiam  to  combat  the  augmented  neai  uwb  caiueo 
by  mntipyrine  la  alM  manifested  in  many  caaea  of  fever  when  the  temperature 
falls,  causing,  just  as  in  tbe  bealtbv  individual,  a  compensatory  augmentation 
of  heat  production,  which  is  not  to  t>e  disregarded,  for  it  necessarily  results  in 
an  incr^ued  consumption  of  tissura.  This  regulation  against  beat  loss  is,  it 
is  true,  often  but  slight  in  febrile  patients  {Rielhui),  and  consequently  the 
diminution  of  heat  production  which  results  from  tbe  defervescence  more  than 
counterbalances  it.  The  reauction  of  febrile  temperature  hy  antipyrine  may 
be  scbematically  represented  in  tbe  accompanying  diagram. 


Autipyrine  and  related  substances  consequently  reduce  the  tem- 
perature principally  by  augmenting  the  heat  loss,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  simple  direct  observation  of  the  hot  and  reddened  skin  and  as 
baa  been  demou8trat«d  thermoelectrically  by  Oeigel  end  plethyamo- 
grsphically  by  Maragliano.  This  cntaneoos  Tasodilatation  is  not 
simply  one  symptom  of  a  generally,  diminished  Tascolar  tfme,  but  is 
the  result  of  an  anta^nistic  behavior  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin  and 
those  of  the  internal  organs.  As  this  does  not  lower  the  general 
blood-pressure,  and  may  in  fact  increase  it,  lat^e  quantities  of  blood 
are  caused  to  flow  through  the  dilated  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  where  tbe  fever-heated  blood  has  an  opportunity  to  give  off  its 
superfluous  heat,  this  bringing  about  an  increase  in  the  heat  output, 
which  has  been  demonstrated  both  in  animals  (Ooltlieb  u.  Rickter) 
and,  by  partial  calorimetry,  in  man  (RosentfuU). 

It  must  again  be  emphasized  that  the  above-described  augmenta- 
tion of  the  heat  loss  is  not  the  tme  cause  of  the  antipyretic  action  of 
antipyrine,  for  the  augmentation  of  heat  loss,  which,  according  to 
calorimetric  determinations,  seldom  exceeds  the  normal  by  more  than 
20-30  per  cent.,  is  much  too  slight  to  overcome  a  normally  functioning 
heat  regulation.  Consequently,  in  a  healthy  man  the  temperature  is 
not  altered,  in  spite  of  such  increased  beat  output,  but,  owing  to 
tbe  greater  ease  with  which  tbe  over-stimulated  and  at  the  same  time 
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readily  fatigued  centres  of  fever  may  be  influenced,  even  gmaller 
doses  are  sufScient  to  produce  a  sedative  effect  on  the  heat-regulating 
centres.  This  sedative  action  on  the  central  heat  regulation  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  real  cause  of  the  antipyresis,  while  the  directly 
produced  augmentation  of  the  heat  loss  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  simultaneous  clearing  of  the  paths  by  which  the  superfluous  heat 
is  eliminated. 
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ACTION  OF  QUININE  ON   HEAT   PRODUCTION 

The  temperature  in  healthy  men  and  animals  is  either  not  dimin- 
ished at  all  or  only  very  slightly,  even  by  doses  of  quinine  much  larger 
than  those  which  are  effective  in  fever  {Siiihlinger).  In  fact,  after 
smaller  doses  the  temperature  not  infrequently  rises  (Jansen,  Pried- 
mann) ,  a  paradoxical  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  other  antipy- 
retics and  for  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given. 

If  the  action  of  quinine  is  studied  on  animals  in  the  calorimeter, 
it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  fall  in  the  body  temperature  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  a  limitation  of  the  heat  production  (Oottlieb) 
while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  loss  is  augmented  to  a  slight  degree. 
The  reduction  of  fever  caused  by  quinine,  consequently,  may  be 
diagrammatically  represented  as  follows: 


\  Body  temperature 


^ 
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Commencement  of 

_  action  of  quinine 

Fever        \  — 


End  of  action 
of  quinine 


-M* 


Fever 


......... — ..   ffgfii  nroduction 

^  ^  "•  —  Heat  loaa 

Fia.  60. — Antipsrretic  effect  of  quinine.    Heat  production  diminished 

and  heat  loss  slightly  increased. 

The  limitation  of  heat  production  by  quinine  is  a  primary  or  direct  action, 
occurring  even  after  separation  of  the  body  from  the  heat- regulating  centres 
by  section  of  the  cord.  Krehl  and  Matthea  investigated  the  behavior  of  the 
tonperature  of  rabbits  thus  prepared  at  the  temperature  of  27**  C,  and  found 
that  quinine  *  under  such  conditions  caused  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
amount  of   heat  formed,  while  antipyrine   produced   no  effect  whatever.     This 

*  See,  in  this  connection,  Naunyn  u.  Quincke  and  Binz» 
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indicates  that  antipTrine  acts  upon  the  heat  economy  only  through  the  central 
nervous  system,  while  quinine,  even  after  the  elimination  of  all  central  nervous 
influences,  diminishes  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues.  In  agreement  with  this, 
quinine  also  lessens  the  production  of  heat  in  surviving  organs,  as  shown  by 
Bins^s  observations  that  after  section  of  the  cervical  cord  no  post-mortem  rise 
of  temperature,  or  only  a  very  slight  one,  occurs  in  rabbits  which  have  taken 
quinine,  even  though  heat  loss  be  prevented,  although  in  the  controls  there  was 
a  very  marked  post-mortem  rise. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  quinine  to  the  blood 
inhibits  the  usual  formation  of  acid  {Binz),  as  also  the  synthesis  of  hippuric 
acid  in  the  surviving  kidney  {A,  Hoffmann) j  and  probably  other  syntheses  and 
decompositions  {Jj<iqueur)  in  the  tissues  are  inhibited  by  quinine,  perhaps  by 
inhibition  of  the  intracellular  ferments  by  quinine  (see  Metabolism,  p.  403),  so 
that  the  heat  production  in  the  tissues  is  directly  inhibited* 

However,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  antipyretic  action  of 
quinine  is  entirely  the  result  of  this  action  on  the  metabolism,  for, 
even  though  the  total  result  of  the  heat-producing  processes  is 
diminished  by  quinine,  this  diminution  is  always  so  slight  that  it 
could  be  readily  compensated  for  by  an  appropriate  increase  of  the 
heat  loss  if  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  were  functioning  normally. 
The  reduction  of  fever  produced  by  quinine  must,  consequently,  have 
still  another  cause,  which,  in  those  cases  in  which  its  action  is  not  a 
specific  one  as  it  is  in  malaria,  is  found  in  an  action  analogous  to 
that  of  antipyrine, — i.e.,  in  a  sedative  action  on  the  heat-regulating 
centres.  However,  this  central  action  of  quinine  is  less  powerful 
than  that  of  the  antipyrine  group,  a  fact  which  is  demonstrated  by 
the  relatively  weak  action  of  quinine  in  puncture  hyperthermia.  In 
this  condition  the  temperature  is  lowered  by  quinine  only  in  the 
descending  portion  of  the  temperature  curve,  when  the  hyperthermia 
already  of  its  own  accord  shows  a  tendency  to  abate.  It  is  thus  evi- 
dent that  quinine  acts  much  less  energetically  on  the  function  of  heat 
regulation  than  does  antipyrine  {GoiiUeb)^  and,  consequently,  it  too 
in  non-toxic  doses  hardly  lowers  the  temperature  in  health,  and  exerts 
an  antipyretic  effect  only  when  the  heat-regulating  function  has  be- 
come abnormally  susceptible, — i.e.,  only  in  fever. 

The  reduction  of  temperature  induced  by  quinine  results,  just  as 
in  normal  defervescence,  from  augmentation  of  the  heat  output  and 
diminution  of  its  production.  Quinine  consequently,  as  a  result  of 
its  slight  action  on  the  heat-regulating  centres,  also  aids  spontaneous 
defervescence,  which  effect  is  aided  by  the  direct  diminution  of  heat 
production  resulting  from  its  action  on  the  metabolism,  and,  as  quinine 
primarily  limits  proteid  metabolism,  it  aids  the  organism  in  con- 
serving its  most  valuable  material. 

However,  by  no  means  all  fevers  may  be  successfully  combated 
with  moderate  doses  of  quinine.  The  more  marked  effect  of  quinine 
in  certain  infectious  fevers, — i.e.,  in  typhoid  (Erb)^ — is  perhaps  due 
to  a  direct  action  on  the  cause  of  the  fever,  resembling  its  specific 
action  on  the  malarial  organisms  (see  Etiotropic  Agents,  p.  527). 

•  [This  is  certainly  doubtful.— TiL] 
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THE  SAUCYLATES 

Salicylic  acid  apparently  occupies  a  position  between  quinine 
the  antip}n4ne  group.  In  common  with  quinine,  it  appears  to  I 
the  property  of  acting  directly  on  the  cause  of  the  fever  in  a 
articular  rheumatism  and  in  many  other  infections,  and,  like 
salicylic  acid  too  has  comparatively  little  effect  on  puncture  hy 
thermia.  In  these  particulars  it  stands  close  to  quinine  and  ; 
certain  opposition  to  the  antipyretics  which  act  purely  symptox 
cally. 

On  the  other  hand,  salicylic  acid  stands  closer  to  antipyrin 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  lowers  the  temperature  in  f 
Particularly  in  those  conditions  in  which  it  acts  only  on  the  i 
and  not  on  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  not  only  does  not  L 
proteid  metabolism  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  markedly  increat 
{Kumagawa,  Virchow,  Salome,  etc.).    The  reduction  of  febrile 
perature  by  salicylic  acid  is  due,  as  is  the  case  with  the  antip; 
group,  to  an  augmentation  of  heat  loss,  particularly  as  a  resn 
sweating,  and  the  later  rise  of  the  temperature  may  often  act 
be   accompanied  by   a  chill.     However,  the  behavior  of  the 
economy  of  the  body  under  the  influence  of  the  salicylates  ha 
been  suflSciently  studied  to  permit  of  a  closer  knowledge  c 
details. 

Acetyl-salicylic  acid,  introduced  by  Dreser  under  the  nan 
aspirin,  appears  to  stand  much  nearer  to  the  antipyrine  groui 
lowers  the  temperature  caused  by  the  heat  puncture  much 
strongly,  and  is  consequently  more  effective  as  a  purely  sympto 
antipyretic  than  is  salicylate  of  soda  {Bondi  u,  Katz).  Altl 
aspirin  is  excreted  only  after  being  decomposed,  it  may  be  abs 
without  undergoing  decomposition,  for  this  occurs  but  slowly  i 
intestine.  Consequently,  before  it  is  decomposed  with  the  fonr 
of  salicylic  acid  by  the  ferments  of  the  tissues,  it  may  be  diffei 
distributed  and  produce  other  actions  than  its  mother  substance 
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OTHER  ANTIPYRETIC  AGENTS 

Many  other  substances  also  possess  the  power  of  depress'ng  the 
temperature.  In  general  this  power  is  a  characteristic  of  many 
benzol  derivatives, — for  example,  of  carbolic  acid,  which  may  serve 
as  a  prototype  of  the  aromatic  antiseptics  {Hamack).  While  the 
antipyretic  action  of  phenol  may  not  be  utilized  therapeutically  be- 
cause of  its  other  toxic  actions,  and  while  other  substances  chemically 
closely  resembling  carbolic  acid  (hydroquinine,  etc.)  are  too  poisonous 
and  often  produce  collapse,  various  aniline  and  paramidophenol 
derivatives,  formed  by  introduction  of  acids  into  their  molecules,  are 
comparatively  non-toxic  antipyretics. 

As  a  part  of  their  general  narcotic  action,  moreover,  many  nar- 
cotics of  the  alcohol  group,  in  particular  alcohol  itself,  exert  a  seda- 
tive action  on  the  heat-regulating  centres,  and  in  large  doses  paralyze 
them,  so  that  collapse  with  a  marked  fall  of  body  temperature 
develops. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  powerful  central 
stimulant  camphor^  when  given  in  large  doees,  lowers  the  temperature  in  fever 
{Hoffmann),  Harnack  and  his  colla£>rators  have  also  found  that  other  con- 
vulsants,  particularly  picroioxin  and  sanioniny  may  also  lower  the  body  tem- 
perature mdependentiy  of  any  convulsions  which  they  may  cause.  The  same 
is  true  for  aniline,  which  also  possesses  a  convulsant  action  (Schuchardt). 
Moreover,  the  combination  of  santonin  or  picrotoxin  with  chloral,  amylene 
hydrate,  ether,  or  chloroform,  etc,  which  of  themselves  possess  but  slight 
power  to  lower  temperature,  produces  a  tremendous  fall  in  the  temperature, 
which  is  much  larger  than  is  accounted  for  by  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  each 
of  these  component^  Evidentlv,  while  both  of  these  groups  of  antithermic  drugs 
act  on  the  heat-regulating  centres,  their  points  of  action  are  certainly  different, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  different  behavior  of  the  temperature  when  cocaine  is 
administered  to  sjiimals  in  which  the  temperature  has  been  lowered  by  some 
member  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  groups  {Harnack  u,  Schwedmann) , 
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THERAPEUTIC  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  ANTIPYRETICS 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  physicians  believed  that  it  was  necessary 
to  give  antipyretics  in  the  presence  of  any  mailed  febrile  augmen- 
tation of  the  temperature.  This  routine  endeavor  to  combat  fever 
was  due  to  theoretical  conceptions  which,  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  have  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  anatomical  alter- 
ations observed  in  the  parenchymatous  organs  after  severe  infection 
were  produced  by  long-continued  high  temperature.  (In  this  con- 
nection see  Krehl)  Hence  the  fear  of  fever.  The  introduction  of 
the  modem  antipyretics,  which  permit  the  prompt  reduction  of  tem- 
perature without  producing  harmful  side  effects,  was  a  welcome  aid 
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in  this  endeavor  to  combat  fever,  for  by  their  use  it  was  possible 
to  cause  even  such  a  disease  as  typhoid  to  run  its  course  without 
fever. 

However,  it  was  just  this  energetic  employment  of  antipyresis 
which  has  taught  us  that  by  no  means  all  the  supposed  dangers  of 
fever  are  due  to  the  augmentation  of  the  temperature  as  such,  and 
to-day,  as  a  result  of  the  experimental  investigations  of  Naunyn, 
Pfliiger,  Finkler,  Unverricht,  and  others,  it  is  known  that  these 
pathological  changes  are  not  the  results  of  the  increased  temperatures, 
but  that  they  are  a  coordinate  effect,  which,  like  the  alterations 
in  the  function  of  heat  regulation,  is  dependent  upon  the  intoxication 
produced  by  the  specific  infectious  poisons. 

The  augmentation  of  the  temperature  is  a  reaction  of  the  central 
nervous  system  to  its  invasion  by  these  poisons,  and  is  thus  a  symptom 
of  which  we  cannot  decide  a  priori  whether  it  be  harmful  or  useful 
to  the  organism.  In  more  recent  times  the  conviction  has  gained 
ground  that  fever  as  such  is  harmless,  and  we  have  been  more  and 
more  inclined  to  the  view — ^which,  by  the  way,  is  hundreds  of  years 
old — ^that  the  rise  of  temperature  represents  a  curative  effort  of 
nature, — i.e.,  that  it  is  a  defensive  reaction  of  the  diseased  organism, 
which  is  useful  to  it  in  its  struggle  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  and 
of  the  fever.  In  many  particulars  present  investigations  support  this 
view,  for  augmentation  of  the  body  temperature  by  overheating 
{FUehne,  Walther,  Rovighi)  or  by  heat  puncture  {Loewy  u.  Bichter) 
appears  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  course  of  experimentally 
induced  infections. 

In  what  fashion  such  high  temperatures  produce  their  favorable 
effects  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  it  is  less  probably  due  to  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  growth  and  virulence  of  the  bacteria  than  to  the 
effect  of  the  increased  temperature  in  augmenting  combustive  pro- 
cesses and  in  producing  a  more  active  formation  of  the  various  pro- 
tective substances  (East,  Krehl,  Roily,  Meltzer,  Liidke).  Thus,  for 
example,  it  has  been  shown  that,  when  the  formation  of  antibodies  had 
already  become  less  active,  the  amount  of  these  substances  in  the 
blood  of  infected  rabbits  increased  again  if  their  temperature  was 
raised  by  heat  puncture  {Aronsohn  u.  Citron). 

Consequently,  it  is  not  the  augmentation  of  temperature  as  such 
which  should  be  combated,  but  only  certain  accompanying  phenomena. 
Among  these  it  is  certain  that  the  accelerated  action  of  the  heart, 
the  dyspnoea,  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  augmentation  of  metabolic 
processes  are  to  be  considered  as  due  to  the  abnormal  temperature, 
and,  in  case  of  excessive  hyperpyrexia,  these  may  become  distinctly 
dangerous  to  the  patient.  Consequently  an  excessive  degree  of  an 
otherwise  useful  reaction  must  be  combated  by  antipyretics.  More- 
over, various  other  symptoms  present  in  infectious  diseases — above 
all,  the  restlessness,  headache,  anorexia,  etc.,  of  the  febrile  patient — 
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are  favorably  influenced  by  the  calming  action  of  the  antipyretics. 
Consequently,  one  uses  the  antipyretics  more  to  secure  their  sedative 
effects  than  to  lower  the  temperature,  just  as  to-day  one  uses  hydro- 
therapy in  fever  rather  for  its  favorable  effect  on  the  sensorium  and 
the  circulation  and  respiration  than  for  its  power  of  lowering  tem- 
perature. Consequently,  it  is  the  pharmacological  property  of  the 
antipyretics  of  acting  as  **  fever  narcotics"  which  is  the  chief  factor 
in  their  therapeutic  value.  In  addition  to  this,  we  cannot  deny  that 
in  infectious  fevers  they  may  exert  other  unknown  actions  which 
would  account  for  their  favorable  influence  on  various  symptoms. 

Analgesic  and  Hypnotic  Actions. — The  narcotic  mild  * 'morphine- 
like" action  on  the  algesic  centres  comes  into  play  when  they  are 
used  in  the  presence  of  neuralgic  pains  of  different  kinds.  It  is 
possible  that  the  almost  specific  action  of  these  drugs  in  neuralgias  is 
in  part  due  to  an  increased  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
periphery  of  the  body.  In  headache  their  power  of  relieving  spasm 
of  the  cerebral  arteries  may  play  a  role,  for  Wiechowski  has  found 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  analgesics  of  the  group  dilate  the 
cerebral  vessels  as  well  as  the  cutaneous  ones,  and  such  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels  appears  to  occur  in  many  patho- 
logical conditions  in  which  headache  is  a  frequent  symptom, — for 
example,  in  uraemia.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  cerebral  vascular  spasm  is  responsible  for  the  relief  of  the  head- 
ache which  often  follows  the  use  of  the  antipyretics  in  such  cases. 
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QUININE 

Cinchona  bark  is  obtained  from  different  species  of  cinchona 
which  are  natives  of  the  highlands  of  western  South  America.  Long 
used  by  the  natives  in  malaria  and  other  fevers,  after  the  discovery 
of  South  America  it  was  brought  to  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Jesuit's  powder,  and  became  known  to  the  medical  world  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century. 

While  formerly  obtained  from  various  wild  varieties  of  the  cin- 
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chona  tree,  it  is  now  chiefly  obtained  from  a  dwarf  variety,  Cinchona 
Buccirubra,  which  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  Java  and  the  East 
Indies.  This  bark  contains  more  than  20  alkaloids,  the  so-called 
cinchona  bases,  of  which,  besides  quinine,  only  quinidine,  cinchonine, 
and  chinchonidine  need  be  mentioned.  The  official  bark  must  contain 
5  per  cent,  of  alkaloids. 

While  the  bark  is  still  much  used  in  the  form  of  extracts  and 
tinctures  as  a  bitter  (see  p.  167)  and  tonic  (see  p.  404),  in  the 
treatment  of  fever  it  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  quinine,  first 
prepared  by  PeUetier  and  Caveniou  in  1820. 

Quinine,  C20H24N2O2,  occurs  in  the  bark  in  combination  with 
quinaic  acid  and  quinotannic  acids.  Its  structural  formula  is 
probably  as  follows: 

H 

C      C— CioHuOHN 
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^  v\^ 


H 

Of  the  various  water-soluble  and  intensely  bitter  salts,  the 
hydrochloride  is  the  most  useful.  It  is  soluble  in  30  parts  of  water, 
but  the  addition  of  urea,  urethan,  or  antipyrine  renders  it  soluble  in 
equal  parts  of  water.  The  sulphate  is  soluble  in  800  parts  of  water, 
and  the  bisulphate  in  12  parts,  its  solutions  having  an  acid  reaction. 

Various  insoluble  preparations  are  more  or  less  used,  because, 
being  insoluble,  they  are  also  tasteless  or  almost  so.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  their  insolubility  renders  their  absorption 
slow    and    uncertain.     Of    these    the  more    widely   used   ones    are 

yO.CiHi 

quinine  tannate,  equinine  (quinine  ethyl  carbonate), C0\ 

N).C»H«NA 

<H«N,0 
,  which, 
HaNsO 
on  account  of  their   lack    of   taste,  are  frequently  administered  to 
children. 

Quinine  is  unequalled  by  any  other  substance  as  a  specific  for 
malaria,  and  is  also  used  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  whooping- 
cough,  and  other  conditions.  As  an  antipyretic  in  other  infectious 
diseases,  it  possesses  advantages  only  in  those  (typhoid,  septicaemia, 
influenza)  in  which,  with  more  or  less  justification,*  specific  effects  may 
be  attributed  to  it,  or  in  cases  where  its  long-continued  use  is  indi- 
cated in  order  that  its  conservative  action  on  the  proteid  metabolism 
may  be  of  advantage.  These  advantages  are,  however,  counter- 
balanced by  its  weaker  antipyretic  powers  and  by  the  disagreeable 

•  See  footnote,  p.  471.  ^— — — ^— — - 
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''side  actions"  of  larger  doses,  particularly  on  the  central  nervous 
system,  even  doses  of  1.0  gm.  at  times  causing  cinchonism,  with  its 
symptoms  of  tinnitus,  deafness,  vertigo,  headache,  and  vomiting.  It 
may  also  act  unfavorably  on  the  alimentary  canal,  the  continued  use 
of  even  small  doses  occasionally  causing  various  types  of  indigestion. 
Skin  eruptions  also  not  infrequently  follow  the  administration  of 
quinine.  Toxic  doses  cause  more  or  less  persistent  deafness  and 
serious  disturbances  of  the  vision,  even  permanent  blindness,  and 
very  large  doses  may  cause  stupor,  coma,  and  collapse  as  a  result  of 
depression  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  of  the  heart. 

While  the  greater  portion  of  quinine  is  combusted  or  otherwise 
decomposed  in  the  organism  (Nishi),  a  portion  is  excreted  unchanged 
by  the  kidneys,  the  urine  acquiring  an  emerald-green  color  on  the 
addition  of  chlorine  water  and  ammonia,  a  reaction  characteristic  of 
quinine  solutions. 
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ANTIPYRINE  GROUP 

In  the  endeavor  to  obtain  substitutes  for  quinine,  the  start  was 
made  by  searching  for  the  active  nucleus  of  quinine. 

VThile  quinoline, 

H      H 
C       C 
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one  of  its  decomposition  products,  acts  as  an  antipyretic  and  powerful  narcotic, 
it  so  readily  causes  collapse  that  it  could  not  be  used  in  practice.  However, 
in  1883,  by  the  introduction  of  side  chains  into  quinoline,  the  first  useful 
synthetic  antipyretics,  kairine  and  thallin,  were  obtained;  but  these  also  acted 
too  violently,  for,  althou^^  after  their  administration  the  temperature  falls 
rapidly  with  profuse  sweating,  it  rises  again  after  a  comparatively  short 
time,  this  rise  being  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  a  chill. 

In  1884  Knorr  prepared  and  recognised  the  antipyretic  powers  of 
antipyrine,  a  pyrazolon  derivative,  and  in  1887  the  therapeutic  properties 
of  acetanilide  were  discovered.  While  the  antipyretic  action  of  its  mother 
substance,  aniline,  had  been  recoi^ized  by  Schuchardt  in  1861,  this  discovery  had 
remained  unnoticed.  Although  aniline  itself  is  powerfully  toxic,  the  discovery  of 
acetanilide  indicated  that  among  its  derivatives  and  those  of  the  closely  related 
paramidophenol  there  were  certain  relatively  non-toxic  and  promptly  acting 
antipyretics. 

The  antipyretics  belonging  to  this  pharmacological  group  may, 
from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  be  divided  into  the  aniline  and 
paramidophenol  derivatives  and  the  substances  of  the  pyrazolon 
group. 
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I.  ANILINE  AND  PARAMIDOPHENOL  DERIVATIVES 

Although  these  mother  substances  are  powerfully  toxic  to  nervous 
cellSy  and  although  in  larger  doses  they  cause  the  formation  of 
methaemoglobin,  their  toxicity  may  be  diminished  by  the  introduction 
of  various  side  chains.  Paramidophenol  is  less  toxic  and  more  anti- 
pyretic than  the  ortho-  and  meta-modifications,  which  are  less  power- 
ful antipyretics  and  at  the  same  time  are  more  destructive  to  the 
blood« 

After  large  doees  of  these  substances  the  urine  often  becomes  dark  colored 
and,  on  account  of  the  presence  in  it  of  paramidophenol,  gives  the  indophenol 
reaction — i.e.,  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  nitrate  followed 
by  an  alkaline  solution  of  naphthol  and  then  by  NaOH,  acquires  a  red  color, 
which  on  acidification  changes  to  violet. 
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Aniline.  Aeetanilide.  Paramidophenol.  Phenaoetin. 

'AcETANiLiDE  (autifebrin),  obtained  from  aniline  by  replacing  one 
hydrogen  atom  of  the  amido  group  by  an  acetyl  radical,  occurs  as 
a  crystalline  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  230  parts  of  water.  It  is 
a  prompt  and  powerful  antipyretic  and  analgesic,  of  which  the  dose 
is  0.2  to  0.3  gm.  per  dose.  In  former  times,  as  a  result  of  exceeding 
the  proper  dosage,  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  occurred,  which  were 
characterized  by  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  blueness  of  the  hands  and 
fingernails,  effects  of  the  formation  of  methsemoglobin  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  blood-vessels  {Muller).  In  more  serious  poisoning 
collapse  also  frequently  occurred. 

In  the  body,  the  nucleus  of  aeetanilide  undergoes  oxidation,  and 
it  is  excreted  chiefly  in  conjunction  with  sulphuric  and  glycuronic 
acids  as  acetylparamidophenol  {Muller,  Morner), 

Phenacetin,  acetphenetidin,  is  a  paramidophenol,  in  which  an 
ethyl  radical  has  been  introduced  into  the  hydroxyl  group  and  an 
acetyl  radical  into  the  amido  group,  and  may,  therefore,  be  termed  an 
oxyethylacetanilide.  It  is  a  tasteless  crystalline  powder,  which  is 
very  insoluble  in  water  and  more  active  [T  Tr.]  and  less  toxic  than 
aeetanilide.  Doses  of  0.25  gm.  produce  some  antipyretic  effects,  while 
after  0.5  to  0.75  gm.  the  antipyretic  effect  is  apparent  after  30 
minutes  and  lasts  for  6  to  8  hours,  usually  unaccompanied  by  dis- 
agreeable side  actions.  In  doses  of  0.3  to  0.7  gm.  it  is  a  useful 
analgesic  and  sedative.  After  larger  doses,  such  as  1.0  gm.  per  dose 
or  3.0  gm.  per  diem,  cyanosis  similar  to  that  caused  by  aeetanilide 
has  been  observed,  but  it  rarely  or  never  causes  severe  collapse. 
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Lactophenine,  lactyl-para-phenetidin,  is  a  phenacetin  in  which  the  acetyl 
radical  has  been  replaced  by  the  lactic  acid  radical.  It  is  more  soluble  than 
phenacetin  and  has  proven  a  useful  antipyretic,  possessing  also  considerable 
sedative  powers.    The  maximum  dose  is  0.6  gm.  per  dose,  3.0  gm«  per  diem. 
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II.  PYRAZOLON  DERIVATIVES 

Antipyrine,  phenyldimethylpyrazolon,  is  a  derivative  of  pyrar 
zolon,  its  constitution  being  illustrated  by  the  following  fonnula: 

H»C  CH  (CH,),C^ ^CH 
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Pyrasolon:     N  Antipyrine:     N 
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It  is  a  colorless  crystalline  powder,  with  a  neutral  reaction  and  a  very 
slightly  bitter  taste,  which  is  soluble  in  equal  parts  of  water.  With  ferric 
chloride  it  gives,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions,  a  blood-red  color,  and  with 
sodium  nitrite  an  intense  green  color,  due  to  the  formation  of  nitroso-antipyrine. 
Following  its  administration,  the  urine  is  usually  dark  colored  and  acquires  a 
reddish-purple  color  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride.  A  portion  is  excreted 
unchanged,  but  the  greater  portion  is  excreted  in  conjugation  with  glycuronio 
acid  as  oxyantipyrine. 

In  doses  of  0.4  to  0.8  gm.  antipyrine  is  a  certainly  acting  but 
rather  mild  antipyretic,  the  temperature  usually  falling  during  the 
course  of  3  to  4  hours,  accompanied  by  sweating,  and  rising  again 
gradually.  Alarming  collapse,  such  as  results  from  some  of  the  more 
violently  acting  antipyretics,  is  observed  after  antipyrine  no  more 
frequently  than  with  phenacetin.  It  is  also  very  much  used  as  a 
sedative  and  analgesic,  the  maximal  dose  being  1.0  gm.  per  dose  and 
3.0  gm.  per  diem. 

Although  even  doses  of  2.0  gm.  very  seldom  cause  any  disagreeable 
effects,  still  certain  individuals  exhibit  a  striking  idiosyncrasy  to  an- 
tipyrine. The  most  common  undesirable  effect  is  the  occurrence  of 
skin  eruptions,  which,  while  disagreeable,  are  not  dangerous.  It  is 
only  in  the  presence  of  idiosyncrasy  that  severer  cutaneous  manifesta- 
tions occur,  such  as  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  skin  of  the  face 
and  of  the  genital  organs,  as  also  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  such  as  conjunctivitis,  pharyngitis,  laryngitis, 
etc.,  and  occasionally  pronounced  disturbances  of  the  stomach  (Falk). 

Miffratnine  is  not  a  chemical  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  antipyrine  85 
parts,  caffeine  9  parts,  and  citric  acid  6  parts. 

Falipyrine,  phenyldimethylpyrazolon  salicylate,  is  a  coarse  crystalline  powder, 
soluble  with  diflficulty  in  water,  of  which  the  dose  is  0.5  to  1.0  gm. 
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Pyramidon,  dimethylamido  antipyrine,  is  a  crystalline  powder, 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  almost  tasteless.  Its  actions  are 
similar  to  those  of  antipyrine,  but  it  is  3  or  4  times  as  powerful 
[  f  Tb.]  ,  so  that  its  dosage  is  correspondingly  smaller  (0.25  to  0.3  gm.) . 
[Pyramidon,  besides  being  an  antipyretic  and  analgesic,  is  apparently 
also  a  fairly  powerful  hypnotic. — Tr.]  After  its  administration, 
antip3a*yl  urea  and  a  red  coloring  substance,  rubazonic  acid,  appear 
in  the  urine  (Jaffe). 
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III.  SALICYLIC  ACID  GROUP 

Although  free  salicylic  acid  is  antiseptic  and  locally  very  irritant, 
sodium  salicylate  lacks  these  properties. 

Sodium  salictlate,  a  white  hygroscopic  powder,  soluble  in  equal 
parts  of  water,  acts  in  doses  of  0.5  to  1.0  gm.  as  an  antipyretic,  but 
this  action  is  not  so  elective  as  is  the  case  with  the  above-mentioned 
drugs,  and,  if  the  dose  be  too  large,  symptoms  of  excitation  of  certain 
parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  disturbances  of  the  digestion 
readily  appear.  As  undesirable  side  effects,  it  may  cause  dyspncea 
and  symptoms  like  those  of  cinchonism,— viz.,  deafness,  tinnitus, 
vertigo,  headache,  and  confusion, — and,  if  there  be  a  pronounced  fall 
of  temperature,  it  relatively  often  causes  collapse. 

Those  compounds  of  sodium  salicylate,  such  as  salol  (phenyl 
salicylate),  from  which  it  is  gradually  set  free  in  the  intestine,  cause 
these  disagreeable  side  effects  to  a  slighter  degree,  inasmuch  as  less 
salicylic  acid  reaches  the  circulation  at  one  time.  This  is  also  true 
for  aspirin,  acetyl  salicylic  acid  (see  p.  472),  at  present  widely  used 
in  place  of  the  salicylate  of  soda.  The  antipyretic  effects  of  aspirin 
also  appear  to  be  greater  than  those  of  salicylic  acid,  even  doses  of  0.25 
gm.  producing  pronounced  antipyresis  in  typhoid  fever  {Bondi) . 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

PHARMACoLoGY  OF  INFLAMMATION 

NATURE  OF  INFLAMMATION 

Ik  its  biological  significance,  inflammation  may  be  looked  npon  as  a 
reaction  of  damaged  tissues,  by  means  of  which  the  damage  is  limited 
and  such  tissues  as  may  be  destroyed  are  removed  and  replaced. 
The  essential  process  in  this  reaction  is  an  alteration  of  the  function 
of  the  vessel  walls,  affecting  not  only  the  smaller  arterioles  and  veins 
but  also  the  capillaries,  as  a  result  of  which  the  vessels  dilate,  losing 
their  tone  and  becoming  permeable  for  both  the  plasma  and  the  red 
and  white  blood-cells,  so  that  transudation  occurs  {Klemensiewiiz) , 

The  first  effect  is  an  active  hypenemia,  causing  heat  and  red- 
ness, and  the  second  an  increased  transudation  into  the  perivascular 
and  interstitial  lymph-spaces^  causing  oedema  or  swelling.  This 
oedema  increases  the  tension  in  the  tissues^  and  consequently  causes 
stasis  of  the  blood  and  stretching  or  twisting  of  the  nerves,  with 
tenderness  and  pain.  Finally,  the  leucocytes  and  to  a  less  extent  the 
erythrocytes  leave  the  inflamed  vessels  in  lai^e  numbers,  which  leads 
to  infiltration  of  the  tissues,  phagocytosis,  and  formation  of  pus,  and 
also  to  cytolysis  by  the  pus-cells,  with  a  resulting  dissolution  and 
regeneration  of  tissues.  For  our  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
more  deeply  into  these  complex  processes  of  inflammation;  but  it 
should  be  strongly  emphasized  that  in  general  the  reaction  of  inflam- 
mation is  a  useful  process,  and  one  necessary  for  the  cure  of  the 
patient  and  for  replacement  of  destroyed  tissues,  which,  however,  can 
itself  work  harm  to  the  organism  not  only  by  causing  violent  pain 
but  also  by  causing  temporary  or  permanent  functional  disturbances, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  formation  of  large  exudates  or  cicatrices  or 
as  a  result  of  destruction  of  important  tissues. 

From  such  consideration  it  is  clear  that  it  will  often  be  extremely 
desirable  to  be  able  to  control  inflammation  either  by  stimulating 
or  moderating  its  activity.  Hence  arises  the  demand  for  agents 
which  stimulate  and  those  which  inhibit  inflammation. 

THE  EXCITATION  OR  STIMULATION  OF  INFLAMMATION 

The  vasomotor  disturbances  which  cause  or  initiate  inflammation 
may  be  induced  indirectly  through  the  vasomotor  nerves,  or  directly 
by  the  action  of  chemical  substances  on  the  vessels  themselves.  That 
inflammatory  vascular  disturbances,  with  all  their  sequels,  may  re* 
suit  from  nervous  influences,  is  proven  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
different  forms  of  herpes  as  the  result  of  pathological  processes  in 
the  spinal  ganglia,  as  also  by  the  occurrence  of  circumscribed  hyper- 
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of  heat  also,  or  their  use  in  strong  concentrations,  besides  irritating 
the  sensory  nerve-endings,  can  injure  the  tissues  and  can  either  cause 
inflammatory  vascmiotor  changes  or  cause  the  death  of  various  tissue 
cells.    In  such  actions  they  resemble  the  members  of  the  group  of 

SUBSTANCES  WHICH  DIRECTLY  EXCITE  INFLAAIMATION 

(a)  Specific  vascular  poisons,  substances  which,  without  causing 
any  destruction  or  necrosis  of  the  tissues,  act  only  on  the  vessels,  per- 
haps also  on  the  lymphatics,  dilating  them  and  rendering  them  abnor- 
mally permeable.  These  are  certain  toxic  substances,  probably  proteid 
in  their  nature,  which  belong  to  the  group  of  the  so-called  toxins. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  tuberculin  {Pirquet)^  diphtheria 
toxin  (Bingel),  abrin  and  ricin,  the  toxic  substances  of  the  pollen 
of  certain  graminace»,  the  hay-fever  toxin  {Wolf -Eisner) ^  snake 
venoms,  cantharidin,  the  toxic  substances  of  the  poison-ivy,  Rhus 
toxicodendron  {Ford,  Pfaff),  and  of  the  primula.  Daphne  mezereum, 
the  toxic  substance  in  the  bee's  sting  {Langer),  and  the  Kalahari 
arrow-poison  {Starcke).  These  substances  all  cause  active  hyper- 
semia  and  serous  infiltration  of  the  tissues.  Those  which  are  able 
to  penetrate  the  skin  when  applied  to  it  cause  papules  or  vesicles 
containing  leucocytes  and  often  large  numbers  of  red  cells. 

These  substances  possess  the  common  characteristic  that  certain 
individuals  or  species  of  animals  are  entirely  or  relatively  immune 
to  them,  their  action  being  dependent  on  a  specific  disposition  of  the 
individual  or  species,  the  nature  of  which  is  still  almost  entirely 
unknown.  Such  disposition  may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  mani- 
festing itself  as  a  specific  susceptibility  or  a  specific  insusceptibility 
of  the  organism  to  a  certain  poison.  In  many  cases  this  disposition 
is  changeable,  but  in  others  it  is  constant. 

Tuberculin  excites  a  distinct  cutaneous  reaction  only  in  individuals  who 
are  or  who  have  been  infected  with  tuberculosis,  and  a  decidedly  more  pronounced 
reaction  in  the  tubercular  tissues  than  in  the  non-tubercular  ones.  The  same 
holds  good  for  reactions  to  other  toxins  and  heterologous  sera   (v.  Pirquet). 

Cantharidin  also  acts  more  strongly  on  tubercular  lesions  thiui  on  normal 
tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tissues  of  many  species  of  animals  (hedgehog, 
chicken,  frog)  are  in  a  high  degree  immune  to  it.  Contact  with  poison-ivy 
and  the  primula  obconica  {Weehselmann)  causes  erythema  and  vesication  only 
in  susceptible  individuals.  Snake  venom,  abrin,  ricin,  and  poison-ivy  are  harm- 
less to  the  skin  of  cold-blooded  animals,  but  on  human  skin  iJiey  are  very 
poisonous,  snake  venom  only  when  the  epithelium  has  been  injured,  but  abrin 
and  ricin  through  the  uninjured  cutis.  However,  in  man  repeated  mild  poison- 
ing with  them  leads  to  an  immunity,  which  probably  is  entirely  distinct  from 
the  natural  immunity  of  the  cold-blooded  animals. 

(6)  CatLstic  and  Necrotizing  Agents. — ^A  very  large  number  of 
substances  possess  in  common  the  power  of  killing  all  living  proto- 
plasm alike.  These  are  either  substances  causing  instantaneous  des- 
truction— as  is  the  case  with  trauma,  glowing  heat,  and  corrosives  of 
all  kinds,  such  as  concentrated  acids  and  alkalies— or  substance^  Bueh 
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seated  inflammation  could  be  brought  to  the  surface.  At  that  time, 
however,  there  was  no  satisfactory  explanation  or  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  counterirritation  produced  its  beneficial  results. 

To-day  their  mode  of  action  is  no  longer  so  incomprehensible, 
since  Bier  has  shown  that  passive  hypenemia  of  an  organ — ue.,  a 
hyx>er8emia  resulting  from  primary  vasodilation — ^is  a  condition 
of  essential  moment  for  the  protective  reactions  of  inflammation  and 
also  of  importance  for  the  relief  of  pain.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  irritation  of  the  skin  causes  hypersemia  not  only  superficially 
but,  according  to  its  severity,  in  more  or  less  deep-lying  as  well  as 
in  more  or  less  distant  parts,  and  even  in  organs  which  are  in  no  way 
directly  connected  with  the  skin;  for  instance,  in  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  and  in  the  dura,  in  which  latter  cases  it  is  evident 
that  the  hypenemia  must  be  reflexly  induced.  Head  has  shown  that 
inflammation  of  the  different  viscera  often  causes  a  hypersesthesia 
or  hyperalgesia  of  those  portions  of  the  skin  which  are  innervated 
from  the  same  segments  of  the  cord  to  which  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  viscera  in  question  pass,  and  that  there  is  a  definite  reflex 
sensory  relationship  between  the  viscera  and  the  skin.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  more  than  probable  that  an  irritation  from  without 
may  produce  effects  on  the  related  viscera  and  cause  a  hyperssmia, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  possible  experimentally  to  demonstrate 
that  this  is  the  case. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  term  derivative  as  used  in  connection 
with  the  counterirritants  is  a  misnomer,  for  they  do  not  deprive  the 
organs  of  blood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  augment  their  blood  supply,  and 
thus  under  certain  conditions  may  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
process  of  healing  or  repair. 

In  addition,  sensory  irritation,  according  to  its  severity,  reflexly 
stimulates  or  depresses  (inhibits)  the  circulation  and  the  respiration. 
Thus,  the  respiration  is  stimulated  by  mechanical  or  chemical  stimula- 
tion of  the  trifacial  nerve-endings  in  the  nasal  mucosa,  or  by  cold 
douching  of  the  neck  or  breast  and  by  other  similar  procedures  (see 
p.  341).  Very  violent  cutaneous  irritation,  such  as  that  which 
may  be  produced  by  mustard  or  cantharides,  diminishes  the  respira- 
tory exchange  in  rabbits,  but  thus  far  this  question  has  not  been 
sufficiently  investigated  in  man  (Mayer). 

Mild  cutaneous  irritation  appears  to  produce  an  opposite  effect, 
increasing  both  thq  depth  of  respiration  and  the  respiratory  ex- 
change (Rubner,  Winterniiz,  Loewy  u.  MuUer,  Matthes). 

The  vasoconstrictor  centres  are  stimulated  even  by  weak  sensory 
stimuli,  and  the  vasodilator  and  vagus  centres  by  powerful  ones. 
While  these  reflexes,  although  of  great  importance  both  for  physiology 
and  therapeutics,  cannot  be  discussed  further  in  this  place,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  they  play  an  important  role  in  physical  therapy, 
particularly  in  hydro-  and  electrotherapy  (Mutter). 
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CUTANEOUS  IRRITANTS  OR  COUNTERIRRITANTS 

Almost  all  volatile  '4ipoid-solable"  substances  cause  sensory  irri- 
tation and  rubef action,  for  they  readily  penetrate  through  the  skin 
and  its  fatty  layer  and  into  the  sensory  nerve>endings. 

Carbon  dioxide  in  the  carbonic  acid  baths,  dilute  alcohol  (20-40 
per  cent.),  and  chloroform  (with  an  equal  amount  of  olive  oil)  act 
in  this  fashion. 

Another  widely  used  counterirritant  is  turpentine*  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  resins  of  the  different  conifene 
and  which  is  an  ingredient  of  many  plasters,  etc.,  used  as  cutaneous 
irritants. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  pinene,  CwHu,  with  small  amounts  of  other  terpenes  and 
traces  of  organic  acids.  Rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  obtained  by  distilling 
the  crude  product  with  lime. 

When  left  in  contact  with  the  skin  for  a  time,  it  causes  redness  and 
burning  of  the  skin,  while  on  longer  contact  it  penetrates  more  deeply 
and  causes  vesication  and  pustulation.  It  irritates  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  mucosse  but  slightly,  so  that  1.0  gm.  or  more  may  without 
injury  be  taken  several  times  daily.  It  is  readily  absorbed  and  is 
excreted  through  the  kidneys,  in  part  unchanged  and  in  part  as 
terpene  alcohol  in  conjugation  with  glycuronic  acid,  the  urine  acquir- 
ing some  antiseptic  power  and  an  odor  resembling  that  of  violets. 

The  terpenes  and  resinous  acids  of  copaiba,  cubebs,  and  sandal- 
wood oil  also  render  the  urine  feebly  antiseptic  as  well  as  astringent, 
for  the  resinous  acids  excreted  in  it  precipitate  albumin  (Vieth). 
These  actions  account  for  the  favorable  effect  of  these  drugs  in 
inflammations  and  infections  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  urinary 
tract. 

In  order  to  avoid  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  is  best  to 
employ  for  this  purpose  the  salicnrlic  ester  of  the  oil  of  sandal-wood  (santyl)  or 
esters  of  terpene  alcohols,  which  are  non-volatile  and  very  slightly  irritants 
^ese  drugs,  however,  during  their  excretion  can  cause  inflammation  of  the  renal 
capillaries,  just  as  they  do  in  the  skin,  dilating  them  and  rendering  them  more 
permeable,  so  that  diuresis  is  augmented,  and  at  times  albuminuria  and  hema- 
turia may  result  from  their  administration.  [Probably  only  when  large  doses 
are  takoi  or  when  the  kidney  is  already  damaged  are  these  dru^  likely 
to  cause  any  serious  renal  injury,  but  this  action  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
oonaidering  their  use  in  large  doses  or  in  nephritic  cases. — ^Tb.] 

On.  OF  JuiOPER. — ^The  essential  oil  of  Juniperus  sabina,  a  mixture  of  the 
alcohol,   sabinol,   and  of  various   terpenes,   is  extremely   irritant  to  and  often 
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causes  necrosis  of  the  kidney  epithelium,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Taken  internally 
it  causes  gastro-enteritis,  htematuria,  and  marked  hypenemia  of  the  pelvic  organs, 
and  even  abortion.  Externally  it  is  employed  as  an  ointment  for  the  gradual 
removal  of  polypoid  growths,  etc.     [It  is  present  in  gin. — ^Tb.] 

A  small  portion  of  the  turpentine  absorbed  (also  of  cubebs, 
copaiba,  and  oil  of  sandal-wood)  is  excreted  through  the  lungs,  and 
may  act  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizer  in  purulent  bronchitis  or 
in  gangrene  of  the  lung.  In  addition  turpentine,  particularly  when 
inhaled,  diminishes  the  bronchial  secretions,  and  may  be  consequently 
used  with  advantage  in  certain  cases  of  bronchitis. 

Camphor,  CioH^^O,  in  alcoholic  or  oily  solution,  may  be  used  as  a 
mild  counterirritant. 

Arnica,  which  is  widely  used  by  the  laity,  contains  amicine,  a 
substance  which  causes  cutaneous  irritation. 

Acetic  and  formic  acids  in  various  dilutions  may  be  used  for 
similar  purposes,  as  is 

Ammonia,  which  is  an  ingredient  of  various  liniments,  and  which 
is  also  used  in  smelling  salts  as  a  means  of  reflexly  stimulating  the 
respiratory  and  vasomotor  centres. 

When  concentrated  ammonia  is  respired,  it  immediately  causes  burning 
pain,  a  reflex  spasmodic  closure  or  csdema  of  the  glottis,  and  violent  irritaiion 
with  swelling  and  exudation  in  the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  mucous  membranes. 
Strong  aqueous  solutions,  when  left  in  contact  with  the  skin,  cause  within  15 
minutes  severe  burning,  redness,  and  vesication. 


Dilute  alkalies,  such  as  solutions  of  potash  or  soda  or  alkaline 
soaps,  especially  sapo  mollis,  in  pure  form  or  as  the  tincture,  produce 
the  same  effects.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  of 
soaps  emulsify  the  cutaneous  fats  and  facilitate  their  removal,  and 
with  prolonged  action  loosen  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin  and 
reach  the  sensory  nerve-endings,  causing  burning  or  pain. 

The  alkaline  sulphides  are  more  powerfully  irritant,  for  they 
soften  and  dissolve  the  keratin  of  the  epidermis  and  consequently 
readily  penetrate  it.  Sulphur  itself,  when  applied  in  salves  or  pastes, 
exerts  similar  but  much  weaker  actions,  for  in  contact  with  the  skin 
it  is  gradually  transformed  into  alkaline  sulphides  (p.  209).  When 
a  paste  of  calcium  sulphide,  prepared  by  the  action  of  HjS  on  milk 
of  lime,  is  rubbed  on  a  hairy  part,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  depilating 
agent,  and  is  actually  used  in  the  Orient  as  a  substitute  for  the  razor. 

Substances  insoluble  in  the  lipoids,  such  as  most  of  the  indifferent 
salts,  do  not  penetrate  the  skin  in  appreciable  amounts  unless  they 
penetrate  into  the  sebaceous  glands,*  where  they  may  be  absorbed 
by  the  living  epithelial  cells,  or  unless  the  skin  has  been  rendered 
more  permeable  by  prolonged  warm  baths  or  poultices.  Previous  re- 
moval of  the  cutaneous  fat,  by  ether,  alcohol,  or  chloroform,  facilitates 
the  absorption  of  such  salts  (Wintemitz). 

*  Such  substances  are  oonseouently  not  absorbed  when  applied  as  ointments 
unless  tiiey  are  driven  into  the  ucin  by  prolonged  and  vigorous  friction. 
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Saijt  Baths  and  Sea  Bath& — ^None  of  tbe  comtitiienti  of  i 
baths  are  directly  absorbed  by  the  skin,  exoept  in  so  far  as  a  oer 
amount  remains  on  the  skin  and,  as  a  result  of  f rictiony  is  grada 
driven  into  the  glands  and  between  the  epitheUnm.  Dcuring  this 
cess  they  cause  a  mild  but  often  very  lasting  stimulation  of  the  i 
with  a  resulting  redness  and  feeling  of  wannth,  effects  which  : 
reflexly  produce  a  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system  and  metabol 

Iodine  is  a  very  efficient  counterirritant  and  one  espedally  ada] 
to  cause  sharply  limited  or  readily  modified  eounterirritatioa. 
this  purpose  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  its  tincture  (7  per  c 
in  alcohol)  or  as  Lugol's  solution  (5  per  cent.  I,  10  per  cent.  E 
water) . 

As  iodine  is  volatile  at  ordinary  temperature,  it  does  not 
remain  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  skin,  so  that  its  deep  bx 
stains  quickly  fade  to  a  light  yellow.    Its  local  application  is  folic 
by  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  prickling  and  by  a  hyperaemia  of 
skin.    Prolonged  or  frequently  repeated  application  may  cause 
development  of  large  blisters.    The  hypenemia  and  serous  infiltr 
caused  by  it  may  extend  quite  deeply  into  the  tissues  and  resu 
a  cytolytic  dissolution  and  absorption  of  diseased  tissues  or  of  p 
genie  material.    Iodine  is  consequently  a  favorite  agent  for  the  1 
ment  of  inflammatory  tumors,  swollen  glands,  arthritis,  etc.    Solu 
of  iodine  may  also  be  injected  into  cysts,  hydroceles,  etc.,  after 
have  been  emptied,  to  cause  inflammatory  reactions  leading  t 
literation  of  such  cavities.    If,  however,  too  large  amounts  are 
injected,  serous  poisoning  may  result  from  the  iodine  which  i 
sorbed,  and  which  is  eliminated  by  the  alimentary  mucosa  and  b 
kidneys,   causing  violent  gastro-enteritis  with  persistent  vom 
serous  exudates  into  the  pleural  cavity,  nephritis,  and  profound 
(Rose). 

Solutions  of  iodine  act  much  more  powerfully  on  mucous 
branes  than  on  the  skin,  and  cause  destruction  of  the  supe 
layers  and  intense  hyperaemia  of  their  lower  layers.    As  the  se 
nerve-endinps  in  the  mucosa  are  benumbed  or  killed,  the  poii 
application  remain  for  some  time  benumbed  and  almost  insensit 

Oil  op  Mustard  is  also  a  member  of  this  group  of  cuts 
irritants. 

It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  ferment  on  potassium  myronate  (sin 
Cy,H,«NS.KO»,  which  is  contained  in  the  seeds  of  Brassica  nigra,  and  w 
decomposed  hydrolytically  into  the  oil  of  mustard,  isosulphocyanallyl,  CS 
dextrose,  and  potassium  bisulphate.  This  ferment,  myrosin,  is  contained 
mustard  seeds  and  becomes  active  when  the  pulverized  seeds  are  moistene 
water.  [As  this  ferment  is  destroyed  by  heat,  care  should  be  taken  when  i 
poultices  that  the  water  be  not  too  hot,  otherwise  the  ferment  is  destroy 
as  a  consequence  the  mustard's  activity  is  more  or  less  completely  destn 
Tb.] 

This  oil  has  an  extremely  irritant  odor,  and  when  applied 
skin  causes  burning  and  redness,  and,  if  sufficiently  concentra 
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if  the  action  be  prolonged,  causes  vesication.  It  is  used  as  a  cutaneous 
irritant  either  in  the  form,  of  a  mustard  plaster  or  leaf,  in  which 
form  its  action  develops  gradually,  producing  a  gradually  increasing 
irritating  effect,  or  as  a  liniment  in  the  form  of  a  tincture  or  spirit 
of  mustard,  in  the  strength  of  2  parts  to  100. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  permit  it  to  cause  more  than  pro- 
nounced redness  of  the  skin,  for  experience  has  shown  that  the 
blisters  caused  by  it  heal  very  slowly.  The  simultaneous  application 
of  preparations  containing  ammonia  has  also  to  be  avoided,  for 
ammonia  and  mustard  oil  readily  combine  to  form  thiosinamine  with 
the  formula 

yNHCiHs 


C8-NCja:i+NH,-CS<^ 


FiBROLTSiN. — THiosiNAHiNEy  or  allyl  Bulphocarbamide,  when  combined  with 
Bodium  salicylate  is  known  as  fibrolysin.  When  applied  to  the  skin  it  produces 
no  effects,  but  when  injected  subcutaneously — thiosinamine  best  in  15  per  cent, 
alcoholic  solution,  fibrolysin  best  in  an  aqueous  one — it  causes  severe  pain  and 
hyperemia,  and  after  absorption  causes,  it  is  claimed,  a  thus  far  unexplained 
softening  and  absorption  of  the  oonnective  tissue  of  scars  and  other  oonnective- 
tissue  growths.  It  nas  consequently  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  the  softening  of  cicatricial  contractures  in  the  extremities  and  of  strictures, 
— for  example,  strictures  of  the  oesophagus.  Teleky  states  that  under  its  influence 
fresh  adhesions,  such  as  those  following  laparotomies,  fistula  operations,  etc., 
readily  loosen  up,  an  effect  which  may  be  distinctly  undesirable. 
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VESICANTS  AND  SUPPURANTS 

Of  the  various  substances  which  may  cause  vesication^  only  three 
are  actually  used  in  medicine,  the  Spanish  fly  or  cantharis,  Daphne 
mezereum,  and  the  fruit  of  Anacardium  occidentale. 

Cantharides. — ^Although  their  ccmimon  name  is  Spanish  flies,  these 
are  neither  Spanish  nor  are  they  flies,  but  beetles,  inmi  2  to  3  cm. 
long,  of  an  emerald-green  color,  which  are  distributed  throughout 
both  hemispheres  in  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones.  Their  bodies 
contain  an  acid  lactone,  cantharidin,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  fats,  ether,  and  alcohol,  and  to  which  they  owe 
their  activity.  A  number  of  other  allied  species  also  contain  can- 
tharidin. 

Cantharidin  is  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  oint- 
ment, or  collodion,  either  to  cause  a  local  reddening  or  hypenemia 
or  to  cause  vesication.  Its  application  is  quite  quickly  followed  by 
a  reddening  of  the  skin  and  pain,  and  after  some  hours  the  epidermis 
is  raised  from  the  corium  and  a  blister  containing  serum  and  many 
leucocytes  is  formed,  by  which  time  the  pain  and  the  redness  have 
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disappeared  and  the  corium  has  become  pale.  When  the  blister  is 
emptied,  the  epidermis  reforms  rapidly,  as  a  rule,  and  the  blister 
heals  promptly,'  but,  if  cantharidin  be  again  applied  to  the  exposed 
corium,  violent  purulent  inflammation  may  result. 

When  swallowed  in  small  amounts,  such  as  0.5  c.c.  of  the  tincture, 
it  causes  only  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  epigastrium;  but  large  doses 
may  cause  violent  gastro-enteritis,  sweUing  of  the  submaxillary 
glands,  and  active  salivary  secretion  and  nephritis.  When  very  small 
doses  are  repeatedly  administered  or  when  small  quantities  of  can- 
tharidin are  repeatedly  applied  to  the  skin,  as  a  result  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  cantharidin  a  severe  glomerulo-nephritis,  and,  under  some 
conditions,  a  violent  irritation  of  the  urogenital  tract,  with  frequent 
painful  micturition  and  hypenemia  and  sensory  irritation  of  the 
genital  organs,  may  occur.  These  last  effects  account  for  the  formerly 
not  infrequent  abuse  of  cantharides  as  an  abortificient  and  as  an 
aphrodisiac. 

The  kidney  lesions  appear  to  be  dependent  on  the  reaction  of  the  urine, 
for,  according  to  Ellinger,  cantharidin  causes  only  a  slight  albuminuria  in  rabbits 
as  long  as  the  urine  is  alkaline,  but,  if  this  becomes  acid,  causes  a  very  violent 
hemorrnagio  nephritis,  which  may  prove  fatal.  Consequently^  with  threaten^ 
canthari^  poisoning  in  man  the  administration  of  alkalies  would  appear 
to  be  indicated. 

Cantharidin,  being  a  lactone,  combines  in  the  presence  of  water  with  alka- 
lies, forming  soluble  salts.  Sodium  cantharidinate  has  been  employed,  on  Lieb* 
reioh'8  recommendation,  in  the  presence  of  already  existent  inflammation,  to 
increase  the  permeability  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels,  with  the  idea  of  causing 
more  pronounced  serous  infiltration  with  its  often  curative  effects.  When  thus 
employed,  it  is  administered  subcutaneously  in  very  dilute  solution  (1:  10,000), 
and,  whUe  curative  effects  have  been  obtained  by  its  use  in  such  conditions  as 
lupus,  such  administration  has  often  caused  renal  irritation,  so  that  its  use  has 
been  abandoned. 

The  dried  bark  of  Daphne  mezereum  has  been  employed  as  a 
household  remedy  as  a  vesicant  and  suppurant.  Cardol,  a  very  irri- 
tant oil  obtained  fnmi  husks  of  Anacardium  occidentale  (cashew- 
nut)  ,  was  also  formerly  employed  as  a  vesicant. 

Almost  all  of  the  other  vesicants  and  suppurants  mentioned  in  the 
introduction  do  not  penetrate  the  intact  epidermis,  but  produce  their 
harmful  effects  on  the  vessels  only  when  applied  to  open  wounds  or  to 
mucous  membranes,  or  when  absorbed  from  subcutaneous  tissues  or 
from  the  alimentary  canal. 

Abrin  and  tuberculin  are  the  only  one9  of  them  which  are  at 
present  of  practical  importance.  The  former  is  a  toxic  substance, 
probably  of  proteid  nature,  contained  in  the  seeds  of  Abrus  prseca- 
torius,  which  when  applied  to  mucous  membranes  causes  a  more  or 
less  violent  purulent  inflammation,  and  which  is  at  times  employed 
in  ophthalmological  practice  (see  p.  160).  Concerning  tuberculin 
the  reader  is  referred  to  page  545. 
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ESCHAROnCS  OR  CAUSTICS 

These  are  used  not  to  cause  a  healing  inflammation,  but  to  destroy 
pathological  tissues.  Such  destruction  is  produced  ikistantaneously 
hy  the  action  of  such  powerful  chemical  substances  as  the  caustic 
alkalies,  concentrated  acids,  and  certain  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals. 

The  caustic  alkaues,  fused  caustic  potash,  etc,  dissolve  proteid 
and  keratin,  with  the  formation  of  a  viscid  water-soluble  mass, 
through  which  the  caustic  penetrates  further,  so  that  its  painful 
caustic  action  is  not  sharply  limited.  By  the  addition  of  the  less 
soluble  lime,  it  is  possible  to  limit  somewhat  the  depth  and  extent 
of  this  caustic  action. 

Acids. — Lactic  acid  also  dissolves  proteid  and  keratin,  and  con- 
sequently its  caustic  action  is  not  sharply  limited  and  is  rather 
l>ersistingly  painful.  However,  as  healthy  cells  are  relatively  resist- 
ant to  it,  it  may  be  employed  to  electively  destroy  pathological 
tissues. 

Of  the  other  acids,  fuming  nitric  acid  and  trichloracetic  acid  are 
the  ones  most  used  as  caustics,  as  both  of  these  form  from  the  de- 
stroyed tissues  a  firm  leathery  eschar.  It  is  possible  to  produce  with 
them  a  cauterization  which  is  sharply  limited  and  accompanied  by 
pain  of  but  short  duration.  The  eschar  caused  by  nitric  acid  has  a 
lemon-yellow  color,  due  to  the  nitrified  proteid  (zanthoprotein) ; 
that  produced  by  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  trichloracetic 
acid  is  white. 

Chromic  add,  CrO„  which  occurs  as  red  crystals  readily  soluble 
in  water,  is  a  very  powerful  caustic,  formerly  much  used,  but  now 
abandoned  because  too  poisonous. 

Metallic  Salts. — ^Those  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  which  are  hydro- 
lytically  dissociable  act  as  caustics  in  the  same  fashion  as,  although 
more  weakly  than,  the  free  acids,  precipitating  proteid,  with  the 
formation  of*  acid  albuminates  and  metal  albuminates,  and  thus  de- 
stroying all  protoplasm.  They  are  employed  either  in  pure  form  as 
caustic  pencils,  in  concentrated  watery  solution,  or  in  the  form  of 
pastes. 

If  all  the  constituents  of  the  protoplasm  are  not  equally  affected 
chemically  by  a  substance,  but  if  only  certain  of  them  are  thus  acted 
upon,  the  cell  is  not  necessarily  destroyed,  but  only  damaged  and, 
in  certain  cases,  gradually  killed.  Thus,  for  example,  the  mere  dis- 
turbance of  the  osmotic  condition  of  a  cdl  may  bring  about  its  death 
and  decomposition,  particularly  if  its  vitality  is  already  depressed. 
In  such  fashion  pure  water,  by  diminishing  the  osmotic  tension  of 
the  superficial  cells  of  the  gastric  mucosa,  may  kill  them  and  thus 
favor  the  regeneration  of  new  cells,  while  concentrated  salt  solutions, 
pure  prlycerin,  etc.,  may  produce  similar  result  by  augmenting  their 
osmotic  tension. 
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Arsenic,  in  the  form  of  arsenic  trioxide,  a  white  ta&teleas  powder, 
soluble  with  difficulty  iu  water,  is  a  most  certain  means  of  bringing 
about  the  gradual  death  of  cells.  When  applied  to  wounds  or  mucous 
membranes,  it  does  not  directly  cause  a  sensory  or  infiammatory  irrita- 
tion, but  Uiose  cells  which  have  come  in  contact  with  arsenic  in 
solution  gradually  die  and  after  some  days  uudei^o  necrotic  decom- 
position. In  this  fashion  it  may  cause  deetniction  of  tissues  to  a  con- 
siderable depth.  It  is  employed  with  good  results  in  dentistry  as  a 
means  of  killing  and  destroying  the  nerves  in  decayed  teeth  and 
their  roots. 

Anlimony  oxide  also  causes  cell  necrosis  in  quite  the  same  fashion. 
The  most  important  antimonial  compound  is  tartar  emetic,  in  which, 
however,  the  antimony  does  not  exist  as  a  free  ion  Sb'",  but  as  the 
ion  SbC  which  apparently  has  no  direct  toxic  actions.  This  salt  is 
decomposed  by  acids,  with  the  formation  of  the  acid  Sb{OH,),  or  the 
oxide  ShjO,,  both  of  which  are  directly  active.  Consequently,  salves 
or  pastes  containing  tartar  emetic,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  caiise 
necrosis  only  in  those  places  where  it  is  decomposed  by  an  acid 
secretion  and  changed  into  an  active  form, — ».e.,  only  in  the  mouths 
and  the  follicles  of  the  cutaneous  glands,  in  which  small  areas  of 
necrosis  are  produced,  forming  pustules  resembling  those  of  variola. 

Enzymes. — Certain  digestive  enzymes,  such  as  trypsiti  and  papain, 
a  proteolj-tic  ferment  obtained  from  Carica  papaya,  have  also  been 
used  to  bring  about  a  gradual  destruction  of  pathological  tissues. 

THE  INHIBITION  OF  INFLAMMATION 

Inasmuch  as  inflammation  is  reflexly  excited,  or  at  least  markedly 
augmented,  by  sensorj-  stimuli,  it  follows  that  inflammation  will  be 
more  or  less  inhibited  by  all  agents  whicb  diminish  or  prevent  sensory 
stimulation  at  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Further,  all  agents  which 
prevent  the  abnormal  dilatation  and  permeability  of  the  vessels,  and 
all  which  diminish  the  motility  of  the  leucocytes,  will  also  tend  to 
prevent  or  lessen  inflammatory  reactions;  and,  lastly,  inflammatory 
processes  may  be  etiotropicaUy  combated  by  removing  or  rendering 
harmless  the  pathogenic  agents  causing  the  inflammation. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  antiphlogistic  agents,  or  agents  re-  ■ 
straining  inflammation,  may  be  grouped  under  the  three  heads  of 
analgesic,  astringent,  and  etiotropic  agents.     The  last  of  these  will 
be  discussed  in  another  chapter. 

I.  ANALGESIC  ANTIPHLOGISTIC  AGENTS 

One  of  the  most  frequently  used  of  these  is  cold,  obtained  by  the 

local  application  of  ice-bladders,  etc.    It  goes  without  saying  that  the 

effect  of  cold  in  slowing  the  circulation,  paralyzing  the  leucocAtes, 

and  constricting  the  vessels  aids  in  controlling  the  inflanmiation. 

Spiess  in  particular  has  called  attention  to  the  use  of  analgesics  in 
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controlling  inflammation.  As  emphasized  by  Bruce,  agents  used  for 
this  purpose  should  produce  a  somewhat  lasting  local  analgesic  effect, 
and  should  consequently  be  such  as  will  not  be  dissolved  and  ab- 
sorbed rapidly,  for  otherwise  they  would  leave  the  place  of  applica- 
tion too  quickly.  Consequently,  only  rather  insoluble  ones,  such  as 
anaesthesin  (p.  134),  are  adapted  for  this  purpose,  or  they  must 
be  applied  in  large  amounts  in  case  they  are  sufficiently  nontoxic. 
An  example  of  the  latter  type  would  be  alcohol,  with  which  a  dressing 
for  a  paronychia  is  saturated.  In  the  case  of  the  much-used  ch^nically 
indifferent  protective  agents,  such  as  gum  arable,  starch  paste,  in- 
different salves,  plasters,  and  dusting  powders,  the  favorable  effects 
on  the  inflammation  are  undoubtedly  chiefly  due  to  their  power  of 
shielding  the  parts  from  chemical  or  mechanical  sensory  irritation. 
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2.  ASTRINGENTS 

As  has  already  been  stated  (pp.  212,  213),  astringents  form  a 
more  or  less  firm  and  impenetrable  coating  on  the  surfaces  of  wounds 
of  mucous  membranes  by  coagulating  the  superficial  layers  of  cells, 
so  that  the  glands  and  lymph-spaces  are  partially  blocked,  while  the 
gland-cells  themselves  are  altered  and  their  secretions  checked 
(Schutz)  so  that  the  parts  become  dry.  They  also  become  pale  and 
constricted,  because  the  smaller  vessels  are  constricted  and  their 
walls  rendered  less  permeable,  and,  consequently,  the  serous  infiltra- 
tion of  the  tissues  and  the  emigration  of  the  blood-cells  is  lessened 
or  entirely  prevented  (Heim). 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  astringents  also  exert 
some  etiotropic  actions,  as  they  act  on  the  exciters  of  inflammation, 
killing  pathogenic  microbes,  and,  what  is  probably  even  more  im- 
portant, precipitating  or  destroying  the  inflammatory  cytoljrtic  fer- 
ments and  those  substances  which  are  formed  during  every  cell 
necrosis  and  which  have  the  power  of  exciting  inflammation.  With 
the  removal  of  these  phlogogenetic  substances,  the  irritation  of  the 
sensory  nerve-endings  and  the  pain  both  decrease,  so  that  in  this 
fashion  the  astringent  may  also  relieve  pain.  In  this  particular  the 
astringents  show  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  etiotropic  antiseptics, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  chief  members  of  this  group  are  the  various  tannins,  some  of 
the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  and  of  aluminum,  and  calcium  hydrox- 
ide. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  nomerotis  or^nio  substances,  such  as 
picric  acid,  which  precipitate  and  harden  proteid,  produce  an  astringent  effect, 
Dut,  on  account  of  other  properties,  such  as  toxicity,  volatility,  etc.,  are  practically 
ill  adapted  for  such  employment.  Among  them  mention  may  hereby  be  made  of 
formaldehyde,  which  may  be  used  in  dilute  solution  (1  to  10  per  cent.)  to 
harden  the  skin  and  to  prevent  localised  excessive  sweating. 
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In  a  former  chapter  sufficient  haa  already  been  said  aboi 
various  tannina  (page  214  ff.),  and  in  the  same^lace  hiamiidi 
nitrate  and  aubgallate,  the  aubacetate  and  acetate  of  lead» 
nitrate,  and  lime  water  have  all  been  discuased. 

All  the  caustics  mentioned  above,  which  form  a  firm  and 
eschar,  when  used  in  high  dilution  act  as  aatringents,  so  that,  01 
the  ease  of  a  cauterization^  such  as  that  produced  by  silver  ni 
the  traces  of  the  caustic  agent  which  p^ietrate  into  the  undei 
tissues  act  there  as  astringents.  Consequently  the  curative  effe 
many  of  these  substances  depend  on  such  a  combination  of 
caustic  and  astringent  actions. 

Of  such  caustics  the  most  important  practically  are  silver  n 
the  sulphates  and  acetates  of  copper,  alum  and  rinc,  an 
liquor  ferri  sesquichlorati.  The  latter  is  also  employed  as  a  me 
checking  bleeding,  on  account  of  its  power  of  causing  coagulat 
the  blood. 

If  such  caustics  do  not  form  solid  compounds  with  the  1 
but,  like  the  salts  of  mercur\%  arsenic,  and  antimony,  form  on 
or  water-soluble  products,  they  produce  no  astringent  effects 
ever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  caustic  action  is  very  slight  or  e 
absent  in  the  case  of  those  substances  which,  on  account  of  theii 
solubility  in  water  or  their  slight  power  of  diffusion,  are  able 
duce  only  a  weak  and  extremely  superficial  chemical  reactio 
addition  to  the  tannins,  the  following  are  examples  of  such  subs 
Zinc  oxide,  lead  oxide,  lead  carbonate,  lead  subacetate,  a 
subnitrate,  subgallate,  and  subsalicylate  of  bismuth. 
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Bismuth  Salts. — While  the  subgallate  and  subsalicylate 
muth  possess  the  advantage  over  the  subnitrate  that,  when 
istered  internally,  they  cannot  cause  nitrite  poisoning,*   th 
inferior  to  it  in  that  neither  gallic  nor  salicylic  acids  are  astri 

Although  the  basic  bismuth  salts  are  insoluble  in  water,  a: 
not  be  absorbed  in  appreciable  amounts  either  by  mucous  men 
(even  inflamed  ones)  or  by  granulating  wound  surfaces,  stil 
bronprht  in  contact  with  fresh  wounds,  they  without  except 
transformed  into  soluble  compounds  of  unknown  character, 
are  absorbed,  and  consequently  under  these  conditions  the 
cause  serious 

Bismuth  Poisoning. — This  very  closely  resembles  si 
mercurial  poisoning,  and  is  characterized  by  the  formation  oj 
dark-colored  ulcerations  in  the  mouth,  particularly  where  the 
or  the  gums  are  eroded,  and  by  extensive  necrosis  in  the  la 

•See  p.  216. 
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testine,  and  also  by  glomerulo-nephritis  {Kocher,  Mahne),  The  ulcer- 
ations in  the  mouth  and  the  large  intestine  result  from  the  intra- 
cellular and  intravascular  precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  (H.  Meyer  u.  Steinfeld). 

All  other  bismuth  compounds,  such  as  xeroform  (bismuth  tribro- 
mophenol),  orphol  (bismuth  j9-naphthol),  airol  (bismuth  iodosubgal- 
late),  etc.,  may  produce  toxic  effects,  and  it  is  consequently  entirely 
incorrect  to  state,  as  is  too  often  done,  that  any  bismuth  compound 
is  absolutely  non-toxic. 
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Aluminum  Salts. — The  above  is  also  true  for  the  saltn  of  alumi- 
num, for  they  too  are  toxic  if  absorbed  {Stem).  Aluminum  subacetate 
and  dilute  solutions  of  alum,  aluminum  sulphate,  alsol  (A.  aceto- 
tartrate),  and  aluminol  (A.  naphtholsulphonate)  are  all  used  as 
astringents. 
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Lime  Salts. — In  a  former  section  (p.  217)  the  manner  in  which 
lime  water  acts  as  a  local  astringent  has  been  explained,  and  also  its 
superiority,  for  certain  cases,  to  all  other  acid-reacting  or  insoluble 
astringent,  owing  to  its  power  of  dissolving  mucus.  This  property 
is  of  particular  value  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  in  which  thick  pseudo-membranes  containing  much 
mucin  are  formed  {Harnack) . 

The  neutral-reacting  calcium  chloride,  however,  may  also  in  a 
certain  sense  be  considered  an  astringent,  and  a  remotely  acting  one 
at  that.  In  animals,  in  which  the  total  amount  of  calcium  has  been 
increased  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  calcium  chloride,  inflam- 
mation does  not  occur  at  all  or  only  in  a  mitigated  form. 

in  Mucu  auiiuais  tiie  instillation  of  oil  of  mustard  or  of  abrin  uito  the  con- 
junctiva is  not  followed  by  the  usual  pronounced  hypermnia,  chemoeis,  and  pua 
formation,  and  pleural  and  pericardial  effusions  also  fail  to  result  from  certain 
injections  and  poisonings  which  ordinarily  cause  them  {Chiari),  while  the 
development  of  exanthemata  is  prevented  or  at  least  rendered  very  difficult 
{Wright,  Luithlen).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  calcium  acts  on  the  smaller 
blood-vessels,  and  perhaps  also  the  lymph-vessels,  so  as  to  render  them  less  per- 
meable to  the  blood  plasma  and  cells. 

These  effects  are  produced  most  certainly  by  subcutaneous  injection 
and  last  about  24  hours,  but  they  may  also  follow  oral  administra- 
tion, although  more  slowly  and  in  slighter  degrees.  In  man  100  c.c. 
of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  may  be  taken  internally 
(Leo) ,  but  only  dilute  solutions  (1-2  per  cent)  should  be  administered 
subcutaneously,  as  more  concentrated  ones  cause  necrosis  at  the  point 
of  injection.    It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  calcium  salts  are  by  no 
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means  non-toxic,  for  animals,  into  which  0.3  to  0.4  gm.  CaCI,  per 
kilo  have  been  injected  subcutaneously,  die  in  a  few  days  as  a  result 
of  a  central  paralysis. 
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Epinephrin  acts  in  a  different  fashion,  but  also  prevents  inflam- 
mation. As  is  well  known,  when  subcutaneously  or  intravenously  ad- 
ministered, it  markedly  delays  the  absorption  of  chemical  substances 
from  serous  cavities  and  from  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  probably  on 
account  of  the  persistent  contraction  of  the  blood  and  lymph 
capillaries  {Meltzer,  Exner). 

As  shown  by  recent  experiments  of  Frdhlich,  this  vasoconstriction  also  pre- 
vents inflammatory  transudation,  for,  after  the  intravenous  injection  of  the 
more  persistently  acting  and  less  toxic  d'epinephrin,  the  oil  of  mustard  does  not 
cause  inflammation  of  l£e  rabbit's  conjunctiva. 
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Quinine  may  also  in  a  certain  limited  sense  be  considered  a  sub- 
stance possessing  the  power  of  inhibiting  inflammation,  for  it  dimin- 
ishes the  motility  of  leucocytes  and  thus  prevents  their  diapedesis, 
as  proven  by  the  observations  made  by  Bim  on  the  inflamed  mesentery 
of  the  frog.  It  is  consequently  not  impossible  that  threatening  forma^ 
tion  of  pus  may  be  prevented  by  the  internal  administration  of 
quinine,  or  that  purulent  foci  already  extant  may  be  prevented  from 
spreading  (Bim)*  In  purulent  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  upper 
air-passages,  large  doses  of  quinine,  according  to  common  experience, 
exert  an  inhibitory  influence  on  the  inflammation.  This  may  justify 
the  presence  of  quinine  as  a  constituent  of  various  coryza  tablets,  f 

According  to  Wintemitz,  ethereal  oils  also,  after  their  absorption 
into  the  blood,  have  the  power  of  limiting  the  formation  of  exudates 
in  inflamed  tissues  and  of  favoring  their  absorption. 
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*  Satisfactory  experimental  and  clinical  proof  of  such  action  is,  as  far  as  the 
translator  knows,  still  lacking. 

t  [Inasmuch  as  these  tablets  contain  only  small  amounts  of  quinine  it  is 
probable  that  such  effects  as  they  produce  are  due  entirely  to  the  atropine  which 
almost  all  of  them  contain. — ^Tb.] 
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In  so  far  as  drugs  alter  the  functions  of  the  various  organs  in  the 
body  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  acting  organotropically.  In  con- 
trast to  these  is  a  group  of  drugs  with  which  we  are  able  to  influence 
the  causative  agents  of  disease  without  producing  essential  changes 
in  the  functions  of  the  various  organs,  and  which  may  consequently 
be  called  etiotropic  drugs.  The  causes  of  disease  against  which  they 
direct  their  activity  may  be  animate  or  inanimate, — Le.,  parasites, 
bacteria,  protozoa,  etc,  or  poisons,  such  as  the  so-called  toxins. 

Outside  of  the  body  the  destruction  of  bacteria  is  attained  by  the 
use  of  disinfectant  drugs  and  various  physical  agents,  particularly 
heat.  On  the  surface  of  wounds,  mucous  membranes,  etc.,  bacteria 
may  be  combated  by  antiseptics,  while  against  the  animal  parasites 
of  the  alimentary  canal  the  antiparasitics  are  used.  In  such  cases 
etiotropic  drugs  come  in  contact  with  the  pathogenic  organisms  not 
inside  of  the  tissues  but  on  the  surface  of  the  higher  organism,  while 
in  other  cases  it  is  possible  to  destroy  the  disease-producing  organisms 
(protozoa)  in  the  tissues  themselves  without  essentially  disturbing 
the  organic  functions  of  the  body  of  the  host.  This  we  call  specific 
antiseptic  therapy. 

If  poisons  taken  into  the  stomach  are  rendered  harmless  by  the 
proper  antidotes, — for  example,  phosphorus  by  copper  sulphate, 
arsenic  by  calcined  magnesia, — ^the  antidote  really  acts  on  the  cause 
of  disease  in  a  fashion  analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  an  an- 
thelmintic acts  on  a  parasite.  In  a  similar  fashion  inanimate  causes 
of  disease,  even  after  penetration  into  the  tissues,  may  be  directly 
attacked  by  antidotal  agents.  Thus,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  various 
cyanide  compounds  may  be  transformed  into  non-toxic  substances  by 
sodiiun  hyposulphite,  even  after  they  have  been  absorbed  into  the  cir- 
culation. As  these  antidotes  have  already  been  discussed  elsewhere, 
they  will  not  be  considered  in  this  section,  but,  of  the  inanimate  causes 
of  disease,  only  the  toxins,  which  stand  in  the  very  closest  relation- 
ship to  living  pathogenic  agents,  will  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
antitoxin  therapy. 

GENERAL  ANTISEPTICS 

In  high  dilutions  antiseptics  do  not  kill  bacteria  but  only  inhibit 
their  growth  and  multiplication,  while  in  somewhat  greater  concen- 
tration they  kill  the  adult  forms  but  not  the  spores,  these  being  de- 
stroyed only  by  strong  solutions  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptics. 

Methods  of  iNVEsnoATioif. — ^In  order  to  determine  the  power  of  a  subetanoe 
to  inhibit  bacterial  development, — I.e.,  iU  antiseptic  power, — it  is  added  to  the 
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fluid  culture-medium  in  varying  amounts,  and  the  lowest  concentration  is  deter- 
mined which  prevents  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  or  the  development  of  the 
spores.  In  investigating  the  disinfectant  value — ^that  is  to  say,  the  bactericidal 
power---of  a  substance,  silk  threads,  pieces  of  glass,  b^ids,  and  the  like  are  cov- 
ered with  bacteria  or  spores,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  equal  numbers,  and  these 
test  objects  are  left  for  different  periods  of  time  in  the  disinfectant  solution, 
which  is  kept  at  a  fixed  temperature.  After  the  disinfectant  has  acted  upon 
these  objects,  the  bacteria  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  freed  from  it,  in  order 
that  a  portion  of  the  disinfectant  may  not  be  carried  over  into  the  fresh  culture- 
medium,  for,  as  even  very  small  amounts  of  disinfectants  are  sufficient  to  inhibit 
bacterial  growth,  this  might  lead  to  the  false  conclusion  that  the  bacteria  had 
been  killed.  Thus,  for  example,  following  a  suggestion  of  Gepperi,  who  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  this  source  of  error,  mercurial  compounds  are  rendered 
harmless  by  precipitating  them  with  ammonium  sulphide.  For  further  details 
concerning  the  method  of  determining  disinfecting  powers  the  reader  is  referred 
to  text-books  on  bacteriology. 

As  in  all  living  cells,  in  the  bacterial  cell  also  the  carrier  of  vital 
functions  is  a  mixture  of  colloids  in  a  state  of  **Quellung"  or  hydra- 
tion, principally  proteids  and'  lipoids,  which  latter  are  for  the  most 
part  substances  of  as  yet  unknown  constitution  but  which  resemble  the 
fats  in  their  solubilities.  In  this  mixture  of  a' certain  definite  structure, 
the  protoplasm,  the  ferment  actions  and  the  vital  functions  of  the 
cells,  such  as  assimilation,  growth,  and  reproduction,  take  place  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  salts,  the  concentration  of  which  is  definite  for 
each  organism  but  varying  within  certain  limits  with  the  varying 
species  of  bacteria.  A  change  of  the  salt  content  of  the  medium  may 
inhibit  the  vital  activity  of  the  bacteria,  and  may,  with  them  as  with 
other  plant  cells,  cause  plasmolysis  {A.  Fischer) ,  while  drying  renders 
the  life  of  the  bacteria  latent,  but  destroys  it  only  after  very  complete 
removal  of  all  water  or  when  the  drying  has  lasted  for  a  very  long 
time. 

Every  alteration  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  protoplasm  causes  an 
injury  to  the  bacterial  cells.  An  example  of  the  delicacy  with  which  these  cells 
react  to  alterations  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
are  placed,  is  furnished  by  the  anaerobic  micro-organisms,  whose  life  is  so  depend- 
ent on  a  very  low  oxygen  tension  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  in 
the  surrounding  medium  is  fatal  or  harmful  to  them. 

Most  especially  an  alteration  or  change  affecting  the  colloids  or 
lipoids  results  in  damage  to  the  protoplasm,  and  consequently  every 
foreign  substance  must  act  as  a  poison  to  bacteria  if  it  is  able  to  pene- 
trate into  their  interior  and  enter  into  a  chemical  or  physicochemical 
reaction  with  their  vitally  important  constituents.  Inasmuch  as  these 
constituents  of  the  protoplasm  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  cells  are 
similar,  and  as  the  bacterial  cells  in  respect  to  their  permeability  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  other  cells,  it  follows  that  all  general 
cytotoxins  are  also  general  poisons  for  bacteria. 

While  in  all  its  detail  it  is  not  known  on  which  of  these  reactions  the 
bactericidal  power  of  the  general  antiseptics  depends,  the  disinfect- 
ing power  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  of  acids,  and  strong  alka- 
lies is  attributed  to  their  power  of  producing  changes  in  the  proteid 
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constituents  of  the  bacteria,  for  their  bactericidal  power  runs 
parallel  with  their  power  of  reacting  with  proteids.  In  connection 
with  the  absorption  of  poisonons  substances  which  possess  affinities 
for  the  lipoids,  their  toxic  action  may  be  attributed  to  a  disturbance 
of  the  relationship  between  the  lipoids  and  the  other  constituents  of 
the  bacterial  ceUs.  Similarly  the  alteration  of  the  protoplasm  by 
powerful  oxidizing  agents,  which  also  act  as  antiseptics,  is  readily 
understood.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  prussic  acid  poisons  the 
cells  by  inhibiting  oxidation,  probably  by  inhibiting  the  oxidases.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  bacterial  cells  may  be  affected  in  many  quite 
different  fashions. 

Inasmuch  as  the  disinfectants  are  also  general  cell  poisons,  the 
most  that  may  be  expected  is  quantitative  differences  between  the 
susceptibility  of  the  bacteria  and  that  of  animal  cells.  These  may 
in  the  first  place  rest  upon  differences  in  permeability. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  protoplasm,  or  the  plasma  skin,  which  in 
vegetable  cells  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cell  membrane,  behaves 
in  many  bacteria  in  a  manner  not  essentially  different  from  its  be- 
havior in  other  animal  and  vegetable  cells,  being  readily  permeated 
by  water  and  by  many  substances  which  are  soluble  in  lipoids  but 
permeated  with  difficulty  by  salts.  Such  bacterial  cells  consequently 
readily  Undergo  plasmolysis.  In  other  varieties,  however,  this  outer 
layer  is  readily  permeable  for  salts  also.  Consequently  the  proto- 
plasm of  bacteria  is,  generally  speaking,  no>  better  protected  from  an 
elective  absorption  by  its  outer  layer  than  is  the  case  with  other  cells. 

The  behavior  of  the  external  cell  membrane  is  of  more  importance.  In  other 
vegetable  cells  this  cellulose  covering  is  readily  permeable  for  all  substances,  and 
consequently,  under  the  influence  of  substances  with  little  power  of  permeation, 
the  differences  in  osmotic  pressure,  which  lead  to  plasmolysis,  occur  only  on  both 
sides  of  the  external  layer  of  the  protoplasm.  The  bacterial  cdl  membrane,  how- 
ever, does  not  consist,  as  in  other  vegetable  cells,  of  pure  cellulose  but  also 
contains  nitrogen,  and  consequently  its  permeability  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted 
as  being  the  same  as  that  of  other  vegetable  cells.  On  the  contrary,  it  forms  a 
barrier  which  opposes  a  resistance  to  the  entrance  into  the  cell  of  various  sub- 
stances. This  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  action  of  poisons  which 
after  passing  through  the  cellulose  membrane  produce  alterations  in  the  con- 
stituents of  the  plasma  skin.  Thus,  for  example,  other  vegetable  cells  are  so 
rapidly  killed  by  Vt  normal  (molecular)  NaCl  solution  which  is  saturated  with 
ioaine  that  plasmolysis  does  not  occur,  for  the  iodine  enters  immediately  into  a 
chemical  reaction  with  the  surface  layer  of  the  protoplasm  and  abolishes  its 
semipermeability  for  the  sodium  chloride.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  produce 
plasmolysis  of  bacteria  with  this  very  same  solution  (A.  Ftacher),  for  in  them 
the  iodine  penetrates  more  slowly  through  the  external  membrane  of  the  bacteria. 
Solutions  of  various  metallic  salts  bdiave  in  a  similar  fashion. 

The  membranes  currounding  the  spores  protect  the  internal  con- 
tents of  the  cell  much  more  effectively  than  does  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  bacteria,  and  it  has  been  found  that  neither  concentrated 
sodium  chloride  solution  nor  distilled  water  nor  concentrated  alcohol 
inflicts  any  damage  upon  spores,  and  that  water,  even  after  months, 
penetrates  into  them  with  great  difficulty.    It  is  probable,  therefore. 
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that  the  astonishing  resistance  of  spores  to  the  actions  of  certain 
antiseptics  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  fiUght  permeability.  Thus,  for 
example,  spores  in  general  are  particularly  resistant  to  the  toxic 
action  of  phenol  and  other  lipoid  soluble  disinfectants  which  readily 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  adult  bacteria.  For  instance,  anthrax 
spores  are  killed  by  4  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  only  when  exposed  to 
it  for  days,  while  the  adult  bacilli  are  killed  in  2-10  minutes  by  a  1  per 
cent,  solution.  Spores  are  also  far  more  resistant  to  corrosive  subli- 
mate, 0.1  per  cent,  HgCl,  iiilling  anthrax  bacilli  in  10  minutes  but  the 
spores  only  after  two  hours.  This  tough  skin  of  the  spores  may  con- 
sequently be  considered  as  a  protective  oi^an  comparable  to  the 
shells  which  cover  most  vegetable  seeds. 

In  addition  to  differences  in  the  permeability  of  bacterial  cells, 
differences  in  their  susceptibility  to  variou.i  antiseptics  is  due  in 
part  to  their  varying  power  of  retaining  and  storing  up  the 
penetrating  substances  in  their  protoplasm.  When  foreign  sub- 
stances pass  through  the  outer  membrane,  as  a  general  thing  they 
continue  to  diffuse  throughout  the  protoplasm  until  an  equilibrium 
has  been  established  on  both  sides  of  the  outer  layer,  bat,  if  the 
foreign  substance  undergoes  a  chemical  change  after  absorption  into 
the  interior  of  the  cell,  such  an  equilibrium  cannot  be  established. 
Under  such  conditions  bacterial  cells  may  absorb  considerable  amounts 
of  substances,  even  from  very  dilute  solutions,  and  hold  them  fast 
in  the  fonn  of  new  compounds.  Thus,  marine  algte  store  up  iodine  in 
a  form  which  is  non-toxic  to  them,  and  certain  plants  are  similarly 
able  to  absorb  from  soil  containing  considerable  quantities  of  zinc 
as  much  as  13  per  cent,  of  their  weight  in  zinc  salts  (Czapek).  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  new  compound  may  be  poisonous  for  the 
cell,  so  that  a  gradual  poisoning  results  from  its  accumulation.  The 
best-known  example  of  such  phenomena  is  the  oligodynamic  action 
of  solutions  of  metallic  salts  first  observed  by  Nageti  in  algte. 

In  Boliomy'a  experiment!),  only  water  dUtilled  from  glass  into  z1ass  was 
non-toxic  for  tlic  algie,  while  if  tne  water  had  come  into  contact  with  copper. 
ailver,  lead,  et«.,  it  was  found  to  be  to.xic  U>  these  or{(8nisra,i,  althouirh  it  was 
impoBHible  by  chemical  reagent«  to  recognize  the  presence  of  metallic  compounds 
in  this  water.  Bo  great  was  the  dilution.  That  the  toxic  action  under  these 
condititma  was  due  to  a  tira<tiia1  accumulation  of  the  metal  in  the  cells  of  the 
algiE,  resulting  from  the  abaorption  of  the  metal  from  tlie  infinitely  dilute  solu- 
tion, is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  by  first  bringio);  large  quantitips  of  alBa) 
into  these  solutions  they  could  be  rendered  non-tosic  for  others  introduced  lat«r. 

Lipoid  Solubility  of  Antiseptics  of  Decisive  Importance. — The 
solubility  of  the  antiseptics  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  protoplasm  is 
the  chief  deciding  factor  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  penetrate 
into  the  body  of  the  bacteria.  The  power  possessed  by  this  membrane 
of  dissolving  many  substances  closely  resembles  the  same  power  of 
fata,  and,  consequently,  in  general  all  substances  which  dissolve 
readily  in  fats  are  passively  absorbed  into  the  interior  of  these  cells. 
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Mgn  substances  penetrate  into  the  cells  from  the   tissue  I 

_  .    _  .       le  body, — that  is  to  say,  from  an  aqueous  medium, — their 
absorption  will  depend  on  the   partjtion  coefficient  resulting   from 
their  solubility  on  the  one  side  in  water  and  on  the  other  side  in  fat- 
like solvents.     In  accordance  with  this  law,  first  promulgated   by 
I      Overton,  lipoid  soluble  substances  must  necessarily  be  readily  and 
rapidly  absorbed  by  bacteria.    This  fact  gives  to  a  group  of  oi^anie 
antiseptics,  the  phenols,  cresols,  alcohol,  etc,,  certain  advanta^s  over 
the  inorganic  ones,  of  which  only  a  few.  such  as  corrosive  sublimate, 
iodine,  and  osmic  acid,  are  soluble  in  lipoids. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  salt^,  as  well  as  the  alkalies  and 
inoi^anic  acids,  in  short  most  solutions  of  strong  electrolytes,  are 
hardly  at  all  soluble  in  fats,  and  consequently  they  are  not  absorbed 
through  the  unaltered  plasma  membrane.     It  is  only  when,  by  virtue 
^^^      of  their  power  of  precipitating  or  dissolving  proteid,  they  destroy 
^^L     the  external  layers  of  the  bacteria,  that  they  are  able  to  penetrate 
^^H     into  the  interior  of  these  cells. 

^^f  From  these  points  of  view  a  division  of  the  general  antiseptics 

I  into  two  groups  may  be  made, — those  which  are  soluble  in  the  lipoids 

and  which  consequently  are  absorbed  into  the  superficial  layers  of  the 

bacteria,   which  contain   more  or  less  lipoids,   forming  one  group, 

I  while  the  second  group  consiste  of  those  which  are  insoluble  in  the 
lipoids  but  which,  by  attacking  the  proteid  constituents  of  the 
bacterial  cells,  are  able  to  penetrate  into  them.  Such  disinfectants 
B3  are  soluble  in  the  lipoids  and  at  the  same  time  precipitate  pro- 
teids  belong  to  both  groups. 
The  different  manner  in  which  the  absorption  of  antiseptics  of 
these  two  groups  occurs  is  of  more  or  less  practical  importance.  The 
disinfecting  power  of  the  lipoid  soluble  antiseptics  is  determined 
largely  by  their  partition  coefficient  between  the  cells  and  the  sur- 

I  rounding  media,  and  this  b  the  reason  why,  when  applied  in  oily 
solution,  carbolic  acid  has  no  disinfecting  power  (Kock),  for,  on 
account  of  its  great  solubility  in  oil,  it  is  held  fast  therein  and  does 
not  penetrate  into  the  bacterial  cells.  Further,  carbolic  acid  pene- 
trates the  bacteria  with  more  difBcidty  from  media  containing  much 
proteid  than  it  does  from  pure  water,  for  here  its  chemical  affinity 
to  proteid  more  or  less  neutralizes  its  tendency  to  enter  into  solution 
with  the  lipoids  of  the  bacterial  bodies. 
The  disinfectants  of  the  second  group  form  compounds  with  the 
proteids,  which  are  more  stable  than  the  loose  physicochemical  com- 
binations formed  by  carbolic  acid  and  proteid,  and  consequently  the 
disinfecting  power  of  metallic  sails  is  even  more  impaired  by  a 
medium  containing  much  proteid  than  is  the  case  with  phenol. 

Influence  of  Dissoci.vBiUTy.^That  the  reactions  of  the  salts  of 
the  hea%'y  metals,  the  acids,  and  the  alkalies  with  the  proteids  of  the 
bacteria  are  ion  reactions  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  disinfec- 
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tant  power  of  such  metallic  salts  as  those  of  mercury  is  not  dependent 
solely,  as  was  formerly  believed,  on  the  amount  of  soluble  mereuiy 
contained  in  their  solutions,  but  runs  parallel  with  the  degree  of  dis- 
sociation of  these  solutions, — i.e.,  is  determined  by  the  concentration 
of  the  free  mercuiy  ions.  If  the  total  concentration  of  mercury  were 
the  decisive  factor,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  equimolecular 
solutions  of  different  mercuric  salts  would  exert  equally  powerful 
disinfectant  actions,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  comparison  in  the 
toxicity  of  mercury  salts,  which  are  dissociable  in  different  degrees, 
clearly  evidences  the  relationship  between  their  toxicity  and  their 
dissociation  {Paul  u,  Kronig,  Spiro  u.  Scheurlen),  Thus,  according 
to  Hober,  the  degree  of  dissociation  and  the  disinfectant  power  of 
the  three  mercuric  salts,  the  chloride,  the  bromide,  and  the  cyanide, 
decrease  in  the  same  order  (see  table).  The  same  thing  may  be 
shown  for  the  behavior  of  other  metallic  salts, — for  example,  for  the 
salts  of  silver  and  gold. 

Disinfecting  Action  on  Anthrax  Spores 

Number  of  colonies  developiiis— 
Conoentration  of  solution.  After  20  min .  After  85  min. 

HgCl,    1  Mol.:  041 7  0 

HgBr,   1  Mol.:   64/ 34  0 

HgCy,  1  Mol.:   16  Z co  33 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  exception  from  this  parallelism 
between  disinfecting  power  and  dissociabHity  of  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  mercury,  for  a  comparison  of  the  disinfecting  power  and  dissocia- 
bility  of  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride  with  those  of  mercuric  nitrate, 
sulphate,  and  acetate,  solutions  of  which  are  much  more  highly  dis- 
sociated, shows  that  the  mercuric  chloride  is  much  the  strongest  dis- 
infectant. 

Disinfecting  Action  on  Anthrax  Spores 

Number  of  colonies  developin^^ 
Concentration  of  solution.  After  6  min.  After  30  min. 

1  Mol.:   16 1  HgCl, 43  0 

1  Mol.:   16  I  Hg{NO,),-h  HNO, 2000  660 

1  Mol.:   16  I  HgSO*  +  4H,S04 1800  692 

1  Mol.:   16  I  Hg(C,H,0,)  +  C,H,0, 2737  1294 

This  exceptional  behavior  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  to  be  attributed 
to  its  solubility  in  lipoids,  a  property  not  possessed  by  those  other 
more  highly  dissociated  salts.  As  a  result  of  this  property,  mercuric 
chloride  penetrates  into  the  bacteria  more  rapidly  than  other  salts, 
and  consequently  its  disinfectant  action  occurs  more  promptly.  How- 
ever, in  case  of  a  more  protracted  action,  such  as  is  of  importance 
in  connection  with  inhibition  by  dilute  solutions  of  the  development 
of  spores,  the  differences  in  the  disinfecting  or  (more  correctly 
speaking)  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  different  salts  disappear. 

The  toxicity  for  tissue  cells  of  the  less  highly  dissociated  quicksilrer  com- 
pounds Ib  also  relatively  slighter,  and  consequently  certain  complex  compoanda 
Mf  ^e  metallic  salts  act  much  more  mildly  in  the  body.    Dreser  has  shown  that 
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solutions  of  the  double  salt,  potassium  and  mercury  tliiosulphate,  require  a  much 
longer  time  for  the  development  of  their  toxie  actions  on  yeastn^Usy  frogs,  and 
fish  than  do  solutions  of  other  salts  of  mercury,  which  contain  the  same  total 


potassium  ions  and  Hg(SaOa),  ions.  It  is  only  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  second- 
ary dissociation  of  the  complex  mercurial  ions  that  simple  mercury  ions  are  set 
free.  Thus  is  explained  the  lack  of  toxicity  of  this  double  salt  for  cold-blooded 
animals,  although  for  warm-blooded  animals  it  is  almost  as  toxie  as  the  ionizable 
mercury  compounds,  for  in  the  body  of  the  warm-blooded  animal  the  compound 
ion  is  rapidly  decomposed  and  simple  mercury  ions  are  set  free.  In  the  same 
way  other  organic  metal  compounds  lack  both  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  metal 
ions  and  their  physiological  actions,  if  the  metal  is  dissociated  not  as  a  free 
metallic  ion  but  as  a  portion  of  a  complex  one.  Thus,  potassium  ferrocyanide 
neither  gives  the  chemical  reaction  of  iron  directly  nor  does  it  exert  its  physio- 
logical effects,  for  it  is  dissociated  into  potassium  ions  and  ferrocyanide  ions. 

Just  as  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  the  disinfectant  action 
of  the  acids  is  determined  chiefly  by  their  dissociability,  for  the  dis- 
infecting power  of  their  solutions  in  general  runs  parallel  with  the 
concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  on  which  their  toxic  action  depends. 
The  highly  dissociable  inorganic  acids,  such  as  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
bromic,  and  sulphuric  acids,  are  powerfully  disinfectant,  while  phos- 
phoric acid  is  much  less  so.  The  organic  ones,  such  as  acetic,  formic, 
and  boric  acids,  are,  however,  far  more  strongly  disinfectant  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  degree  in  which  they  are  dissociated.  As 
was  demonstrated  by  Overton,  the  undissociated  molecules  of  these 
ether-soluble  acids  are  soluble  in  the  lipoids,  and  consequently  pene- 
trate into  the  bacteria  more  readily  than  the  inorganic  acids  which 
are  not  soluble  in  these  lipoids. 

In  an  entirely  similar  fashion  a  comparison  of  the  disinfecting 
power  of  potassium  and  sodium  hydroxide  and  of  ammonia,  as  also 
of  the  hydroxides  of  lithium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium,  shows 
that  in  general  the  value  of  the  alkalies  for  disinfection  depends 
on  the  percentage  of  free  hydroxyl  ions  in  their  solutions.  How- 
ever, here  again  the  lipoid  soluble  ammonium  hydroxide  is  an  ex- 
ception, possessing,  in  spite  of  its  slighter  dissociability,  more  power- 
ful disinfectant  action  than  corresponds  to  the  concentration  of  the 
hydroxyl  ions  in  its  solutions. 

Phenol  is  but  slightly  ionized  in  solution,  but  this  is  of  slight 
significance,  for  its  antiseptic  action  is  not  due  to  the  ion  CeH,0,  but 
to  the  undivided  molecules.  This  essential  difference  explains  the 
opposite  influence  exerted  by  the  addition  of  salts  on  the  disinfecting 
power  of  solutions  of  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  and  those  of  carbolic 
acid,  for  it  is  possible  to  decrease  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  electro- 
lytes by  adding  to  their  dilute  solutions  (in  which  dissociation  is 
almost  complete)  another  electrolyte  possessing  a  common  ion.  Thus, 
a  portion  of  the  free  mercury  ions  in  solutions  of  HgCl,  may  be  forced 
back  into  molecular  combination  by  the  addition  of  NaCl,  and  in  this 
way  both  the  degree  of  dissociation  and  the  disinfecting  power  of  the 
solution  may  be  diminished. 
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Disinfection  Experiments  with  Anthrax  Spores. 

Colonies  denelop- 

iac  after  6  muL 

HgCls  Conoentration 


HgCl,    1  MoL:  16 1  8 

H^Cl,  +  NaCl    1  Mol.:  16 1  32 

HgCl,  +  2NaCl    1  Mol.:  16 1  124 

HgCl,  +  4NaCl    1  MoL:  16 1  382 

HgCl,  +  lONaCl   1  Mol.:  16  I  1087 

(After  Paul  u.  Krdnig) 

The  disinfecting  powers  of  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  are  altered 
in  an  opposite  direction  by  the  addition  of  salt  {Scheurlen)^  for,  in 
the  case  of  carbolic  acid,  the  cresols,  etc.,  the  addition  of  salt 
markedly  increases  the  disinfecting  power  of  their  solutions,  this 
effect  being  produced  not  only  by  sodium  chloride  but  by  all  salts. 
The  augmentation  of  the  disinfectant  action  runs  parallel  with  the 
** salting  out"  power  of  the  salts,  for  by  this  action  the  solubility 
of  the  carbolic  acid  in  the  water  is  diminished,  and  thus  the  partition 
coefficient  between  the  medium  and  the  cells  is  altered,  so  that  the 
phenol  penetrates  into  the  bacteria  in  larger  amounts  than  before 
{Spiro  u.  Brans). 

Disinfection  Experiments  toith  Anthrax  BacHU 

Number  of  eoloiiiee  after— 

Solution  Iday  Sdaya  5  days 

1%  phenol     1520  1950  1650 

1%  phenol  +  24%  NaCl    96  0  0 

2%  phenol  +  20%  NaQ    1560  120  0 

3%  phenol    1200  1120  1010 

3%  phenol  + 12%  NaCl    0  0  0 

Influence  op  Surrounding  Media. — ^Prom  the  above  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  action  of  the  antiseptics  on  bacteria  is  due  to  their 
chemical  and  physicochemical  affinity  to  various  constituents  of  the 
bacterial  bodies.  If  these  affinities  find  similar  opportunities  for 
chemical  or  physical  combination  with  substances  present  in  the 
complicated  organic  culture-medium,  there  results  a  rivalry  between 
those  constituents  of  the  bacteria  and  those  of  the  culture-medium 
which  are  capable  of  reacting  with  the  disinfectants.  Consequently  it 
is  clear  that  the  efficiency  of  the  antiseptics  will  depend  not  alone  on 
their  concentration  and  the  duration  of  their  action,  but  also  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  medium  in  which  they  act.  Their  full 
power  can  be  exerted  only  in  aqueous  solutions,  and  their  action  is 
much  weaker  in  culture-media  which  contain  considerable  amounts  of 
organic  substances,  particularly  proteids.  Herein  lies  the  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulty  which  opposes  a  disinfection  in  the  living  body. 

Behring,  for  one,  has  shown  that  a  twofold  to  fourfold  higher  concentration 
of  corrosive  sublimate  is  needed  to  kill  spores  in  blood-serum  than  to  do  the  same 
in  distilled  water.  Anthrax  bacilli  in  aqueous  media  are  killed  even  hj  1-500,000 
HgCU,  but  in  bouillon  only  by  a  concentration  of  1-40,000,  while  in  blood-serum 
with  the  same  length  of  exposure  even  1-2000  is  no  longer  efficient. 
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The  influence  of  the  medium  expresses  itself  in  different  fashions 
according  to  the  mechanism  by  which  the  antiseptic  action  is  produced. 
It  is  particularly  the  proteid  substances  present  in  the  secretions  of 
wounds  and  in  the  tissue  cells  which  divert  the  metallic  ions  away 
from  the  bacteria,  and,  as  the  albuminates  form  stable  compounds 
with  the  salts  of  the  metals,  the  antiseptic  power  of  such  solutions 
is  permanently  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  the 
metals  which  combine  with  them.  It  is  for  the  same  reasons  that 
iodine,  which  in  a  culture-medium  containing  but  little  proteid 
exerts  a  powerful  disinfecting  action,  does  so  but  feebly  in  the 
presence  of  much  proteid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  antiseptic  action 
of  the  ethereal  oils  which  do  not  combine  with  proteids  is  much  less 
impaired  by  them. 
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CX)NSroERATION  OF  THE  INDIVTOUAL  ANTISEPTICS 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  merely  to  name  the  more 
important  antiseptics,  and  to  discuss  the  actions  of  certain  typical 
representatives  of  the  different  groups.  The  choice  of  an  antiseptic 
will  depend  on  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  certain  of  them 
being  employed  for  the  destruction  of  micro-organisms  outside  of  the 
body,  while  others  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their 
development  in  wounds  and  on  mucous  membranes. 

Chix)rine  is  the  most  powerful  and  energetic  disinfectant  which 
we  possess,  but  it  also  exerts  a  destructive  action  on  all  organic 
materiaL  It  is  a  yeUowish-green  gas,  with  a  suffocating  odor  and 
very  irritant  to  the  mucous  membranes,  which,  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  is  an  extremely  efficient  disinfectant,  most  bacteria  and 
their  spores  being  killed  by  concentration  of  3  per  cent,  of  chlorine 
gas  in  the  atmosphere.  Bromine  acts  less  energetically,  and  iodine 
still  more  weakly  (Oeppert,  Paul  u.  Kromg). 

The  employment  of  chlorine  for  the  disinfection  of  various  ob- 
jects, living-rooms,  etc.,  is  very  much  limited  by  its  destructive  effect. 
Where,  however,  this  is  of  no  importance,  as  in  the  disinfection  of 
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fseceSy  etc.y  one  frequently  uses  chlorinated  lime,  a  mixture  of  calcinm 
hypochlorite,  calcium  chloride,  and  lime,  which  when  treated  with 
acids — on  addition  of  HCl — gives  off  free  chlorine.  A  freshly  pre- 
pared solution  of  potassium  permanganate  on  the  addition  of  0.9 
per  cent.  HCl  also  gives  off  free  chlorine,  which  may  be  used  for 
the  disinfection  of  the  hands  (Paul  ii.  Kronig). 

Chlorine  water,  Liquor  chlori  oompositus,  a  yellowish-green,  very 
irritating  fluid,  with  a  suffocating  odor,  containing  0.4  per  cent. 
chlorine,  is  used  as  a  corrosive  and  disinfectant  in  wounds  and  on 
mucous  membranes,  and  was  formerly  employed  as  an  intestinal  dis- 
infectant. 

In  the  pres^ice  of  water,  chlorine  oxidizes  all  organic  material, 
for,  by  virtue  of  its  strong  affinity  to  hydrogen,  it  liberates  nascent 
oxygen  from  the  water. 

Even  very  small  amounts  of  chlorine  gas  irritate  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  eye  and  nose,  and,  if  somewhat  larger  amounts  are  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, they  cause  the  well-known  protective  reflexes,  dyspncea  and  coogfaiqg. 
\V1ien  stronger  concentrations  are  inhaled,  they  may  cause  bronchitis  and  pnea* 
monia.  When  chlorine  is  present  in  the  air,  its  irritating  effects  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  sprinkling  ammonia  about  so  as  to  form  the  now  volatile  ammonium 
chloride. 
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Sulphurous  acid,  HjSOj,  whose  gaseous  anhydride,  sulphur 
dioxide,  SOj,  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  is  at  present 
hardly  used  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  residences.  [Sul- 
phurous acid  is  the  best — and  in  fact  the  only  practical — means  of 
killing  the  yellow-fever  carrier,  stegomyia  fasciata,  and  in  spite  of 
its  disadvantages  it  is  used  for  this  purpose,  even  in  living-rooms. 
When  thus  employed  all  metallic  objects  and  readily  injured  fabrics 
should,  if  possible,  be  removed  from  the  room. — Tr.]  It  is  a 
powerful  reducing  agent,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  property,  is  an 
efficient  means  of  preventing  fermentation,  and  is  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  preparation  of  wine  casks.  It  is  a  particularly  power- 
ful poison  for  moulds. 

Quicklime,  CaO,  is  used  as  an  inexpensive  means  of  disinfecting 
large  quantities  of  material,  such  as  privy  vaults  or  the  stools  of 
typhoid  patients,  etc.  It  acts  as  a  bactericide  by  virtue  of  its  dehy- 
drating power,  and,  after  its  transformation  by  the  water  into  slaked 
lime,  calcium  hydrate,  Ca(OH),  as  a  powerful  alkali  destroys  the 
bacteria.  Finely  powdered  calcium  hydrate  suspended  in  water  in  a 
concentration  of  20  per  cent,  is  known  as  milk  of  lime,  and  its  clear 
solution,  containing  about  0.17  per  cent,  of  calcium  hydroxide,  is 
known  as  lime  water. 

Crude  mineral  acids  are  adapted  for  disinfection  en  nuuse. 
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Crude  sulphate  of  ibon  acts  chieflj  as  a  deodorizer  bj  virtue  of 
its  power  of  combining  with  sulphuretted  hjdrogeir  and  ammonium 
sulphide. 

FoBMALDEHTDE  is  Bu  extremely  valuable  disinfectant  for  in- 
animate objects.  It  is  a  colorless  gas  which  is  very  irritant  to  the 
conjunctiva  and  nasal  mucosa,  and  when  dissolved  in  water  is 
a  very  powerful  antiseptic  and  also  a  sufficiently  powerful  bacter- 
icide. Anthrax  bacilli  are  killed  in  one  hour  by  a  dilution  of  1  to 
2000  and  their  spores  by  1  to  1000.  This  drug  readily  penetrates 
into  the  bacterial  bodies,  and  reacts  with  numerous  organic  sub- 
stances and  in  particular  coagulates  proteid.  It  is  very  irritant  to 
animal  tissues,  but  after  absorption  is  relatively  non-toxic  to  the 
central  nervous  system,  as  it  is  almost  completely  decomposed  in  the 
body,  only  a  small  portion  being  excreted  as  formic  acid.  Another 
small  portion  is  probably  excreted  in  unaltered  form,  as  after  in- 
gestion of  formaldehyde  the  urine  is  weakly  antiseptic.  Used  ex- 
ternally formaldehyde  hardens  or  tans  the  skin,  and  consequently 
sweat  secretion  may  be  diminished  by  bathing  the  skin  with  its 
solutions.  Formaline  or  formol  is  a  40  per  cent,  (by  volume)  aqueous 
solution  of  formaldehyde. 

In  ^  to  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solutions  formaldehyde  is  used  for 
the  disinfection  of  mucous  membranes,  but  it  is  chiefly  employed  for 
the  disinfection  of  residences,  etc.  (Generated  with  steam  and  in- 
troduced into  hermetically  closed  rooms,  formaldehyde  produces  a 
reliable  surface  disinfection,  for  in  gaseous  form  it  reaches  the 
surfaces  of  all  the  objects  which  are  to  be  disinfected,  and  is  de- 
posited on  them  dissolved  in  extremely  small  drops  of  water.  How- 
ever, this  method  of  disinfection  does  not  exert  any  considerable 
disinfection  except  on  the  surface  of  the  various  objects.  When  the 
rooms  are  opened  again  the  suffocating  and  irritating  formaldehyde 
vapor  and  odor  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  ammonia  vapor,  which 
combines  with  formaldehyde  forming  the  non-volatile  hexamethyl- 
enamine. 

In  disinfection  of  the  skin,  either  that  of  the  hands  of  the 
operator  or  the  skin  of  the  field  of  operation,  the  greatest  emphasis 
is  at  present  laid  upon  an  energetic  mechanical  cleansing,  which 
should  be  followed  by  a  chemical  disinfection  in  order  to  lessen 
as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  germs  hidden  in  the  ]K)res  and 
glandular  canals  of  the  skin.  Although  complete  freedom  from  such 
germs  cannot  be  obtained,  alcohol  and  corrosive  sublimate  have  been 
shown  by  bacteriological  investigation  of  disinfection  of  the  hands 
to  be  the  best  substances  for  this  purpose  {Paid  u.  Sarwey).  Even 
in  a  concentration  of  5  per  10  per  cent,  ethyl  alcohol  inhibits  the  de- 
velopment of  bacteria,  but  its  disinfecting  power  increases  with  its 
concentration  only  up  to  a  certain  fixed  point,  and  absolute  alcohol 
exerts  very  slight  disinfecting  actions.    In  the  strength  of  50  per  cent. 
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it  occupies  a  position  midwaj  between  1-1000  eonosiYe  snbliniate 
and  3  per  cent,  carbolic  acid. 

In  the  disinfection  of  the  hands,  in  addition  to  its  bactericidal 
power,  alcdiol's  property  of  diasohring  the  fatty  ridn  secretions  is  of 
considerable  importance,  as  is  its  power  of  penetrating*  the  skin,  by 
virtue  of  which  property  it  is  able  to  attack  the  bacteria  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  skin  and  to  open  the  path  for  other  disinfectantB 
which  may  be  used  later  {Furbringer,  AUfeld,  MiknUcs), 
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The  disinfection  of  instruments  and  other  objects^  i>articu- 
larly  those  which  may  come  in  contact  with  wounds,  may  be  aocom- 
plished  by  the  use  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  scdutions,  by  lysol, 
and  by  other  aromatic  antiseptics,  as  also  by  1  to  1000  sublimate 
solutions,  which  latter  should  not  be  used  on  metal  instruments  as 
they  form  amalgams  with  the  metals.  The  same  substances  in  weaker 
concentrations  are  also  used  in  wounds  as  antiseptics. 

In  the  disinfection  of  mucous  membranes  and  wounds  the  use 
of  higher  concentrations  of  the  stronger  disinfectants  is  omtraindicated, 
by  the  unavoidable  damage  to  the  tissues  produced  by  these  general 
cell  poisons  and  by  the  danger  of  systemic  ]K)iaoiiing  from  their 
absorption.  While  the  antiseptics  cause  actual  destruction  of  the 
tissue  only  in  concentrations  considerably  stronger  than  those  which 
prevent  the  development  of  bacteria,  these  drugs  are  all  general 
cell  poisons,  and,  even  in  very  weak  solutions,  impair  the  vital 
functions  of  the  tissues  and  thus  interfere  with  their  natural  pro- 
tective reactions  and  consequently  prepare  a  favorable  culture- 
medium  for  bacteria. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  modem  surgeon  has  given  his  pre- 
ference to  aseptic  measures  and  has  correctly  abandoned  the  employ- 
ment of  antiseptics  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  Even  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  already  infected  wounds,  the  methods  formerly 
commonly  employed  in  the  attempt  to  secure  energetic  disinfection 
have  been  abandoned,  and  to-day,  in  place  of  1-1000  bichloride  or 
3  per  cent,  phenol  or  lysol  solutions,  much  weaker  solutions  or  milder 
antiseptics,  like  hydrogen  peroxide,  aluminum  acetate,  or  boric  add, 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  wounds  of  their  germs. 
These  weaker  concentrations  are  scarcely  able  to  inhibit  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria,  and  perhaps  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  play  only 
the  role  of  sterile  cleansing  fluids. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  bacteria  multiply, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  radical  purification  of  wounds 
even  by  the  use  of  the  stronger  concentrations  {Schimmethusch)  ^  and 
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the  damage  done  to  the  tissue  cells  bj  such  procedures  would  en- 
danger the  healing  of  wounds,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  able  bj  them- 
selves to  destroy  the  invading  bacteria.  A  destruction  of  bacteria 
within  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  by  general — ^that  is,  by  non- 
specific— disinfectants  is  possible  only  in  those  cases  in  which  one 
is  willing  to  accomplish  this  at  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  tissue  cells 
which  are  capable  of  regeneration,  and  consequently  is  of  slight 
value.  Examples  of  this  would  be  the  application  of  the  tincture  of 
iodine  to  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  incision  through 
tissues  which  are  certainly  free  of  bacteria,  or  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria  by  the  local  application  of  caustics  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  bacilli  at  the  same  time  with  the  tissues. 

The  employment  of  antiseptics  in  wounds  and  mucous  membranes, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  still  further  limited  by  the  danger 
of  systemic  poisoning  as  a  result  of  their  absorption.  This  may  be 
prevented  if  the  distoxication  of  the  antiseptic — ^by  its  elimination  or 
chemical  transformation — ^keeps  pace  with  its  absorption  and  thus  pre- 
vents the  attainment  in  the  blood  of  a  toxic  threshold  value.  Theo- 
retically this  indication  is  best  met  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  which,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  is  decomposed  into  water 
and  oxygen.  Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time  its  local  disinfecting 
power  is  diminished. 

Formaldehyde  and  potassium  permanganate  also  cause  only  local 
damage  to  the  tissues  and  no  harmful  S3rstemic  effects.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  most  reliable  antiseptics,  bichloride,  carbolic  acid,  etc., 
owing  to  their  lipoid  solubility  are  readily  absorbed.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  try  and  see  if,  like  cocaine,  they  could  be  retained 
longer  at  the  point  of  application  by  the  addition  of  epinephrin  to 
their  solutions,  and  if  the  absorption  of  sufficiently  concentrated  solu- 
tions could  be  thus  retarded. 

As  a  rule,  when  toxic  quantities  of  the  general  ceU  poisons  are  absorbed, 
it  is  the  central  nervous  sjrstem  which  is  most  affected,  and  after  it  the  organs 
of  elimination,  as  during  their  elimination  these  poisons  accumulate  in  &ese 
cells  in  somewhat  high  concentrations. 
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Boric  acid,  H,B0„  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Solutions  of  1  to  3  in  100  are  simply  antiseptic  and 
not  bactericidal.  As  this  weakly  dissociated  acid  produces  hardly 
any  corrosive  effect,  it  does  not  damage  the  tissues,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied to  surfaces  of  wounds  and  even  such  mucous  membranes  as 
the  conjunctiva,  or  be  used  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  the  bladder, 
the  uterus,  etc.  However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  boric  acid  is 
by  no  means  lacking  in  toxicity,  for  in  larger  doses  it  causes  gastro- 
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intettiiial  irritatkni,  and,  when  considerable  amoants  of  its  aolntioiia 
have  been  left  iu  body  cavities^  it  has  in  a  number  of  eases  caused 
fatal  poisoning. 

Borax,  biborate  of  soda,  Na^^O,  +  lOEE^O,  \sy  Tirtoe  of  its  weak 
elective  reaction,  acts  scmiewhat  antiseptically,  and  is  particularly 
effective  against  moulds  and  yeast-fungi,  and  is  ecmsequ^itly  used  in 
the  treatment  of  thrush. 

Baric  Acid  and  Borax  as  Preservatives  for  Food. — ^As  a  con- 
sequence of  their  relative  lack  of  toxicity,  boric  acid  and  borax  have 
been  widely  used  as  preservatives  for  meats,  sausages,  preserves,  and 
so  forth.  Borax  is  also,  though  improperly,  used  as  a  preservative 
for  milk,  in  which  it,  like  all  alkaline  salts,  impairs  the  coagulability 
of  casein.  The  presence  of  either  of  these  substances  in  food  is  not 
betrayed  either  by  taste  or  smell,  but  in  order  to  be  effective  they  must 
be  added  in  amounts  ranging  from  5  to  30  parts  in  the  thousand. 
Consequently,  as  they  are  so  generally  employed  for  the  preservation 
of  our  most  important  food-stuffs,  it  is  possible  that  as  much  as 
several  grammes  may  be  ingested  daily,  and  such  doses  when  taken 
continually  are  by  no  means  harmless,  particularly  inasmuch  as  boric 
acid  is  slowly  excreted,  and  consequently  can  accumulate  in  con- 
siderable amounts  in  the  organism. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Kost,  Rubner,  and  others,  even 
daily  doses  of  0.5  to  1.0  gm.  of  boric  acid  exert  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  utilization  of  the  food,  and  augment  the  combustion  of 
nutrient  material,  particularly  that  of  non-nitr(^nous  substances, 
such  as  fat.  Even  in  healthy  individuals  considerable  loss  of  weight 
results  after  5-12  days  from  the  administration  of  0.3  gm.  daily, 
and  in  nephritic  patients,  in  whom  its  excretion  is  retarded,  the 
harmful  results  may  be  even  more  serious.  These  facts  entirely 
justify  the  prohibition  of  its  use  as  a  preservative  for  food. 
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TiiE  SULPHITES  also,  particularly  sodium  sulphite,  are  much  used 
as  preservatives  for  meat  in  amounts  which  often  reach  to  4  to  20 
parts  per  1000.  Although  large  doses  of  sulphites  can  produce  gen- 
eral harmful  effects  {Pfeiffer,  Rest),  in  view  of  the  rapid  and  almost 
complete  transformation  of  the  sulphites  into  the  harmless  sulphates 
(Franz  u.  Sonntag),  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  amounts 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  food-stuffs  are  sufScient  to  cause 
harmful  effects. 

[Even  Wiley's  own  figures  obtained  in  his  experiments  with  the 
famous  ** poison  squad,"  when  carefully  examined,  fail  to  support 
his  claim  that  the  sulphites,  in  moderate  amounts,  are  deleterious.— 
Tr.] 
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Hydrogen  Peroxide. — Oxidizmg  agents,  by  liberating  nascent 
oxygen,  act  as  disinfectants  in  a  fashion  fundamentally  similar  to 
chlorine.  Hydrogen  peroxide,  which  is  decomposed  with  extreme 
readiness  into  water  and  oxygen,  is  the  most  powerful  of  these  agents 
which  may  be  employed  in  medicine.  In  aqueous  soluticm  it  is  de- 
composed with  a  very  active  liberation  of  oxygen  by  catalase,  a 
ferment  present  in  all  cells,  and  also  by  many  inorganic  substances 
which  in  a  state  of  very  fine  subdivision  act  like  ferments. 

This  nascent  oxygen  acts  as  a  disinf ectant^  but,  as  the  action 
is  limited  to  the  short  period  during  which  the  gas  is  generated,  it 
can  act  only  momentarily  and  superficially.  This  substance  is  suit- 
able for  use  as  a  mouth-wash  or  gargle,  or  as  a  means  of  moistening 
dressings,  for  nascent  oxygen  destroys  disagreeable-smeUing  and 
toxic  decomposition  products. 

When  injected  into  closed  body  cavities,  such  as  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
hydrogen  peroxide  in  unaltered  form  may  enter  the  blood  and  cause  sudden  death 
as  a  result  of  the  generation  of  gaseous  oxysen  in  the  blood. 

Ferments,  too,  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  nvdrogen  peroxide.  Its  employment 
as  a  preservative  for  milk  prevents  souring,  but  at  the  same  time  destroys  the 
enzymes  and  antitoxic  substances  normally  present  in  milk. 

Potassium  permanganate,  EMn04,  also  acts  as  an  oxidizing 
agent,  which  is  very  readily  reduced  by  proteid  as  well  as  by  all 
other  labile  organic  substances.  The  manganese  oxide,  which  re- 
sults f nnn  this  reduction,  forms  a  brown  precipitate,  causing  brown 
spots  on  the  skin  and  elsewhere.  Even  1  per  cent,  solutions  cause 
a  caustic  action  on  the  surfaces  of  wounds  and  mucous  membranes, 
but  in  a  concentration  of  1  to  1000  it  deodorizes  foul-smelling  putre- 
faction products  and  exerts  a  weak  disinfectant  action.  It  may 
consequently  be  used  for  the  washing  of  wounds  and  mucous  mem- 
branes or  as  a  mouth-wash,  etc. 

In  this  connection,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  employment  of  potassium 
permanganate  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  morphine,  and  other 
toxic  substances,  which  are  readily  oxidii^  and  rendered  non-toxic,  but  b^iefit 
may  be  expected  from  its  employment  only  if  these  poisons  are  still  present  in 
the  stomach.  Potassium  cyanide  also  is  transformed  by  it  into  the  less  toxic 
potassium  cyanate. 

Potassium  chlorate,  KCIO,,  is  weakly  antiseptic  by  virtue  of 
its  oxidizing  powers.  When  heated,  it  oxidizes  so  energetically  that, 
when  mixed  with  readily  combustible  substances,  an  explosion  may 
result  from  such  slight  warming  as  is  produced  by  their  trituration 
in  a  mortar.  In  the  body  it  gives  oflP  its  oxygen  very  slowly  and  is  in 
largest  part  (about  90  per  cent.)  excreted  in  the  urine.  Even  in 
stronp^  concentrations  it  hardly  inhibits  the  growth  of  bacteria,  and 
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coDJsequently  it  is  questionable  whether,  when  used  as  a  gargle,  it 
acts  better  than  solutions  of  indifferent  salts.  Formerly  curative 
effects  in  diphtheria  were  attributed  to  its  action  after  absorption^ 
and  even  now  it  is  administered  in  doses  of  4  to  6  gm.  per  diem  in 
pyelitis  and  cystitis,  with  the  idea  that  it  endows  the  urine  with 
antiseptic  properties.  Its  internal  administration  in  doses  of  more 
than  8  gm.  per  diem  [or  in  much  smaller  doses. — Te.]  is  under 
all  circumstances  attended  by  great  danger,  and  with  impaired 
renal  function  even  smaller  doses  are  dangerous  (Quincke). 

After  absorption  potassium  chlorate  penetrates  into  the  red  blood-cells 
with  relative  ease  and  transforms  the  hiemoglobin  into  methemoglobin,  so  that 
the  blood  acquires  a  brownish  color  and  the  spectroscope  shows  a  characteristie 
narrow  stripe  in  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum.  When  this  action  is  pro- 
duced in  a  sufficient  degree,  all  the  symptoms  of  methaemoglobingmia  result  (see 
p.  451).  In  very  acute  cases  internal  asphyxia  results  and  death  occurs  in  a  few 
liours.  In  somewhat  more  protracted  cases  hemorrhages,  diarrhoea,  vomiting 
of  greenish-black  material,  and  all  the  other  results  of  the  destruction  of  tiie 
red  cells  occur.  Agglutination  of  the  red  cells  occurs,  causing  thrombi,  infarcts, 
and  ecchymoses,  and  the  broken-down  cells  are  deposited  in  the  organs  which 
normally  destroy  them,  while  the  liver  and  spleen  become  swollen  and  jaundioe 
develops. 

The  urine  acquires  a  reddish-brown  to  black  color  and  contains  proteid, 
broken-down  red  cells,  metheemoglobin,  and  hsematin,  and,  as  a  result  of  bloddng 
of  the  renal  tubules,  anuria  and  death  with  ursemic  symptoms  result.  Doses 
which  exceed  10  gm.  can  cause  severe  poisoning,  while  15  to  20  gm.  are,  as  a 
rule,  fatal.  The  treatment  can  consist  only  in  stimulation  of  diuresis  to 
accelerate  the  elimination  of  the  poisons,  but  bleeding  and  saline  infusions  are 
also  recommended. 

As  in  various  infectious  diseases  the  red  blood-corpuscles  have  to 
some  extent  become  more  permeable  to  various  salts,  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  potassium  chlorate  in  these  conditions  is  contrain- 
dicatedy  just  as  it  is  in  nephritis.  Moreover,  the  use  of  laige  quan- 
tities of  potassium  chlorate  solutions  as  a  gargle  has  often  caused 
serious  poisoning,  particularly  in  children,  as  a  result  of  the  unavoid- 
able swallowing  of  the  drug. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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MERCURIAL  SALTS 

In  vitro  the  soluble  and  dissociable  mercury  compounds  are  power- 
ful disinfectants,  but  the  proteids  present  in  wound  secretions  very 
markedly  lessen  their  disinfecting  power.  Corrosive  sublimate,  the 
bichloride  of  mercury,  HgClj,  which  is  soluble  in  17  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  the  other  soluble  mercuric  salts  damage  the  cells  of  the 
tissues  even  in  those  low  concentrations  which  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria.  Moreover,  the  employment  of  laiger  quantities  of 
even  dilute  solutions  of  these  salts  is  limited  by  the  danger  of  their 
absorption,  which  is  especially  great  when  they  are  used  for  wash- 
ing out  large  wounds  or  mucous  membranes. 
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Bichloride  of  raercary  with  proteids  forms  albuminates  which 
with  an  excess  of  proteid  and  sodium  chloride  form  soluble  double 
salts  of  mercury  albuminate  and  N'aCl.  Aa  a  consequence,  the  coagu- 
him  at  first  formed  by  their  local  actioa  soon  goes  into  solution  and  w 
absorbed,  and,  as  a  result,  numerous  acute  and  subacute  mercurial 
poisonings  have  occurred,  particularly  after  the  postpartum  use  of  a 
bichloride  solution  as  an  intra-uterine  douche. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  formation  of  insoluble  mercury 
albuminates,  sodium  chloride  is  added  to  bichloride  solutions,  many 
of  the  bichloride  tablets  containing  this  salt,  although  the  disin- 
fectant power  is  impaired  by  this  addition.  Recently,  in  place  of 
the  sublimate  a  compound  of  mercuric  sulphate  with  ethylenediamine 
has  been  recommended  under  the  name  of  sublamine,  which,  being 
a  complex  mercuric  salt,  does  not  precipitate  proteid  or  cause  irrita- 
tion of  the  tissues. 

Mebcubial  PoiBortma. — When  largp  quantitiea  of  mercury  are  rapidly 
dbsorbed,  the  syatemic  effects  are  exerted  principally  on  the  central  nervous 
sj»tcin  and  the  organs  of  elimination,  in  this  case  chieUy  tbe  large  intestine 
and  the  kidneya.  As  a  result  of  the  accumulation  of  relatively  large  amounts 
of  mercury  in  the  cells  through  which  this  metal  is  excreted,  these  cells  undergo 
neeroBis,  and  nephritia  and  colitia  result,  the  latter  causing  ahdominal  pain. 
tenvemuB.  and  diarrhcea  containing  blood  and  shreds  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
Tlie  toxic  action  on  the  central  nervous  system  expresses  itself  in  a.  condition 
of  stupor  or  apatby  and  finally  by  collapse,  as  a  result  of  which  tlie  patient 
dies  with  a  subnormal  temperature  usually  only  after  5-10  days.  Post  mortem 
one  finds  hemorrhagic  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  oecum  and  colon  and 
parenchymatous  nephritis,  often  with  calcium  infarcts  in  the  kidneys,  aa  a 
result  of  the  deposition  of  calciiun  phosphate  and  carbonate  in  the  necrotic  renal 
epithelium.  When  rapidly  absorbed,  0.1  gm.  of  bichloride  may  produce  fatal 
poiMming.  The  maximal  dosa  of  the  soluble  mercuric  salts  is  0.02  gm.  per  dose, 
0.06  gm.  per  diem. 

In  less  acute  cases  the  fir^t  symptoms  noted  are  tho^e  of  the  mercurial 
stomatitis,  salivation,  metallic  taste,  and  disagreeable  odor  in  the  mouth,  with 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  gums  and  tongue.  In  sucli  cases  the  symptoms  due 
to  intestinal  and  renal  lesions  appear  only  some  days  later.  The  accumulation 
of  mercury  in  the  body  as  a  result  of  its  long-continued  admiuiatration  and 
clironio  mercury  jioisoning  are  described  on  pages  415  and  542. 

Sn-VBR  SALTS. — The  dissociable  and  soluble  silver  salts  are  also 
very  strongly  antiseptic,  preventing  the  development  of  many 
bacteria  even  in  the  blood-serum  and  in  a  dilution  of  1  to  80,000. 
Silver  lactate  (actol)  and  silver  citrate  (itrol)  are  preferred  by  some 
Burgeons  to  corrosive  sublimate. 

Silver  vitrate  in  different  concentrations  is  used  for  the  disin- 
fection of  mucous  membranes, — for  example,  in  2  per  cent,  solution 
as  B  means  of  preventing  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  in  the  new-bom, 
and  in  2-4  per  cent,  solutions  in  the  treatment  of  urethral  gon- 
orrhisa."     Ilowevcr,   when  thus  used  its  action  h  confined  to  the 

•  [The  astringent  und  disinfectant  actions  of  silver  compounds  do  not 
account  entirely  for  their  almost  apeciSc  elTecta  in  gonorrhceal  inllammations. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  they  owe  much  of  their  curative  action  to  their  power 
ot  attracti'nir  the  leucocytes  to  than, — i.e..  to  their  chemotacie  powers. — Ti] 
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gwrtBce  of  tbe  maeooft  membmies»  as  nlTer  eombiiies  with  proteid  and 
flodimn  chloride.  As  the  organic  nlTer  compounds  do  not  directly 
combine  with  proteid  and  XaCl,  sach  compoonds  as  protargol,  a  solu- 
tion of  an  albuminate  of  sQTer,  argonin,  a  compound  of  silTer  with 
casein,  and  argentamine,  ethylenediamine  sflver  phosphate,  exert  a 
more  penetrating  action. 

In  man  systemic  poisoning  as  a  lesolt  of  die  absorptioii  of  silver  does 
not  occur,  but  after  die  long-continoed  ue  of  silver  compounds  a  pecnliar 
grayish  ^coloration  of  the  skin  and  of  various  intemal  organs  results  from 
the  deposition  in  diesc  tissues  of  insohible  metallic  silver,  a  condition  to 
which  the  name  of  argyris  is  given. 

The  essential  action  of  the  salts  of  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  is  that 
of  astringents  and  corrosives.  Aluminum  acetate  exerts  both 
astringent  and  antiseptic  actions,  and  has  once  more  come  into  use 
as  a  mild  antiseptic  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 

AXnSEPTICS  BELONGING  TO  THE  AROMATIC  GROUP 

Numerous  aromatic  substances  which  are  sufiSciently  soluble  in 
water  to  reach  the  cells,  and  sufficiently  soluble  in  lipoids  to  penetrate 
them  readily,  possess  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  properties,  but  in 
stronger  concentrations  they  kill  the  ceUs  of  the  tissues  and  when 
absorbed  are  typical  nerve  poisons.  Among  these  the  most  efficient 
are  the  various  phenols  and  their  ethers  {Laubenheimer) ,  As  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  are  less  powerful  than  the  phenols,  benzol 
is  a  feebler  antiseptic  than  carbolic  acid,  toluol  than  the  creosols, 
naphthalin  than  the  naphthols,  etc.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  their  slighter  solubility  in  water.  The  toxicity  of  the  phenols  does 
not  increase  with  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups,  the  bivalent  phenols, 
brenzcatechin,  hydroquinone,  and  resorein,  being  less  toxic  than  car- 
bolic acid.  The  substitution  of  acid  radicals  for  hydroxyl  groups,  as 
also  the  introduction  of  acid  groups  in  any  position  in  aromatic 
molecules,  markedly  lessens  their  activity.  In  spite  of  this,  free 
aromatic  acids,  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  etc.,  are  antiseptic  and 
cytotoxic,  but  their  neutral  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  the  lipoids 
and  which  consequently  are  unable  to  penetrate  cells  rapidly,  are  not. 

Fate  in  the  Body, — Inasmuch  as  in  the  organism  the  benzol  ring,  as  a 
rule,  remains  intact,  the  fate  of  the  aromatic  substances  in  the  organism  differs 
from  that  of  substances  of  the  aliphatic  series.  In  general,  the  aromatic  com- 
pounds, after  undergoing  oxidation  or  losing  some  of  their  radicals,  enter  into 
gynthetio  combination  with  various  intermediary  metabolic  products  and  form 
non-toxic  substances.  Thus,  the  phenols  are  conjugated  in  the  liver  with  sul- 
phuric and  glycuronic  acids,  and  many  of  the  aromatic  acids  are  combined  in  the 
Kidney  with  glycocoll,  the  halogen  substituted  benzols,  for  example,  combining 
with  glycocoll  and  forming  mercapturic  acids. 

Phenol,  CeHjOH,  or  carbolic  acid,  is  the  type  for  the  whole 
group.  It  occurs  as  colorless  crystals,  with  a  characteristic  x>eii^ 
trating  odor,  which  on  exposure  to  air  turns  pink.    It  is  soluble  in  20 
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parts  of  water  and  is  readily  soluble  in  the  lipoids,  so  that  it  readily 
penetrates  into  all  tissues.  In  concentrations  ranging  from  1-200 
to  1-30,  it  is  a  very  efficient  bactericide,  killing  most  bacteria,  but 
spores  are  extremely  resistant  to  it.  It  was  carbolic  acid  which 
was  used  by  Lister  when  he  introduced  the  antiseptic  method  into 
medicine,  and  in  the  antiseptic  era  it  played  a  far  more  important 
role  than  at  present,  for  it  has  in  large  part  been  replaced  by  similar 
antiseptics,  but  more  particularly  because  to-day  chemical  disin- 
fectants are  employed  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds. 

Local  Action. — Concentrated  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  are  power- 
fully corrosive,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin  cause  a  white  eschar, 
which  later  turns  red  and  then  brown,  and  which  is  finally  cast  off 
without  the  formation  of  pus.  Even  5  per  cent,  solutions  cause  burn- 
ing and  pain  and  later  local  anaesthesia.  More  dilute  solutions  also 
can  irritate  the  skin  or  on  longer  contact  cause  necrosis.  Conse- 
quently, as  carbolic  acid  readily  penetrates  the  skin,  dressings 
moistened  with  2-3  per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  if  left  in  place  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  may  cause  dry  gangrene  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Toxicology. — This  drug  is  rapidly  absorbed  wherever  applied, 
even  through  the  skin,  and  its  systemic  action  is  exerted  chiefly  on 
the  central  nervous  system.  In  animals  poisoned  by  it,  at  the  start 
symptoms  of  excitation  of  the  medullary  and  spinal  centres  pre- 
ponderate, but  in  man,  when  poisonous  amounts  are  absorbed,  paraly- 
sis of  the  central  nervous  system  occurs,  usually  without  preceding 
convulsions.  As  even  1  to  2  gm.  can  produce  poisoning  and  as  3  to  10 
gm.  are  usually  fatal,  the  maximal  dose  for  internal  administration 
should  be  0.1  gm. 

Poisoning  with  carbolic  acid  usually  occurs  as  a  result  of  suicidal 
attempts  or  of  mistaking  liquefied  carbolic  acid  for  more  dilute  solu- 
tions.* When  concentrated  solutions  or  the  pure  acid  are  swallowed, 
corrosion  of  the  mucous  membranes  like  that  produced  by  concentrated 
mineral  acids  results,  but  in  addition,  because  of  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  absorption  occurs,  the  local  symptoms  are  quickly  ob- 
scured by  those  of  the  systemic  poisoning  and  very  quickly,  usually 
after  a  few  minutes,  the  patient  becomes  completely  unconscious  and 
falls  into  a  state  of  profound  collapse. 

When  absorbed  from  the  rectum  or  from  the  uterus,  as  may  occur 
with  its  careless  use  post-partum,  even  relatively  small  amounts  of 
carbolic  acid  may  produce  severe  systemic  poisoning,  for  in  these 
cases  the  poison  passes  directly  into  the  general  circulation  without 
first  going  through  the  liver.  For  the  same  reason,  carbolic  acid  is 
distinctly  more  toxic  when  absorbed  through  the  skin. 

In  former  times,  when  carbolic  acid  was  much  more  widely  used 

in  surgery,  less  acute  carbolic  acid  i>oisoning  was  frequently  ob- 

■ 

*  Carbolic  acid  liquefied  by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  water. 
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served,  beginning  with  vertigo,  headache,  a  tipsy  stupor,  and  vcmut- 
ing,  and  in  more  serious  cases  frequently  causing  cold  sweats, 
cyanosis,  and  small  frequent  pulse,  with  collapse  and  marked  fall  of 
the  body  temperature. 

In  such  cases  the  process  of  distoxication  proves  inadequate,  although 
ordinarily  by  the  formation  of  conjugated  sulphuric  and  ^lycuronic  acids  the 
organism  can  render  even  considerable  amounts  of  carbolic  acid  harmleas,  provided 
they  are  gradually  absorbed.  As  a  portion  of  the  carbolic  acid  is  oxidijDed  in  the 
organism  to  dioxybenzols  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine  chi^y  In  the  fonn  of 
hydroquinone-sulphuric  acid,  and  as  in  the  urine  this  substance  is  raulily  trans- 
formed into  greenish-brown  to  black  oxidation  products,  the  urine,  when  car- 
bolic acid  has  been  absorbed  in  considerable  amounts,  gn^dually  acquires  a  dark 
color  on  standing  or  is  already  discolored  when  passed.  When  too  large  amounts 
have  been  absorbned,  both  carbolic  acid  and  the  dioxybenzols  are  excreted  witiiout 
undergoing  conjugation,  and  may  cause  albuminuria  and  nephritis. 

Treatment  of  Carbolic  Acid  Poisoning. — ^When  the  i>oison  has 
been  taken  by  mouth,  the  most  important  indication  is  to  wash  out 
the  stomach  inmiediately,  and,  if  this  is  done  quickly  enough,  the 
corrosion  caused  by  the  poison — in  contradistinction  to  that  caused 
by  concentrated  acids,  alkalies,  etc. — ^may  heal  without  leaving  serious 
results.  [A  15-20  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol  should,  whenever  pos- 
sible, be  used  in  washing  out  the  stomach  in  these  cases. — Tbl] 

Saccharated  lime  has  also  been  recommended  as  an  antidote,  as  this 
forms  an  insoluble  calcium  carbolate.  Both  animal  experiments  and 
clinical  experience  have  demonstrated  the  futility  of  administering 
sodium  sulpJiate  with  the  idea  of  augmenting  the  synthesis  of  ethereal 
sulphuric  acid  and  thus  rendering  the  absorbed  phenol  non-toxic 
{Tauber,  Marfori), 

Sulphocarholates. — If  carbolic  acid  be  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphocarbolic  acid  is  formed,  which  is  far  less  active  than  carbolic  acid 
itself.  The  iodized  parasulphocarbolic  acid  has  been  introduced  commercially 
under  the  name  of  sozoiodolic  acid,  and  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  its  zinc  salt 
in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  and  in  the  form  of  its  mercurial  salt  in  the  treatr 
ment  of  lues.  However,  in  all  probability  these  compounds  possess  no  advantage 
over  other  zinc  and  mercury  salts. 

The  Cbesols. — ^Nezt  to  carbolic  acid  the  cresols  are  the  most 
important  aromatic  disinfectants.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  use  for  disinfection  on  a  large  scale,  in  place  of  the  ex- 
pensive pure  carbolic  acid^  the  cheaper  raw  acid  which  remains  after 
pure  carbolic  acid  has  been  extracted  from  coal-tar.  In  addition 
to  other  products  obtained  from  coal-tar  by  dry  distillation,  such 
as  naphthaline,  pyridine,  etc.,  this  raw  carbolic  acid  contains  three 
isomeric  cresols,  homologues  of  phenol,  in  which  a  methyl  radical  re* 
places  a  hydrogen  atom  in  the  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-positions. 
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The  powerful  disinfectant  action  of  these  cresols  was  quicklj 
recognized,  but  their  insolubility  rendered  their  utilization  as  disin- 
fectants difficult.  An  impure  mixture  of  these  three  isomers  is  known 
as  crude  cresol  or  tricresol,  while  creolin  is  an  emulsion  of  cresols  and 
hydrocarbons  of  uncertain  and  varying  composition.  In  the  form 
of  solutions  of  their  alkaline  soaps,  the  cresols  have  been  widely 
used,  lysol  and  the  liquor  cresolis  compositus  being  such  solutions 
which  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  cresol.  Many  similar  prepara- 
tions may  be  obtained  under  different  names.  For  gross  disinfection 
quite  extensive  use  has  been  made  of  saprol,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
80  parts  of  crude  carbolic  acid  and  20  parts  of  petroleum,  and  which, 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  lighter  hydrocarbons,  floats  on  the 
materials  to  be  disinfected  and  covers  them  over  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing, from  which  the  cresols,  etc.,  gradually  permeate  the  whole 
mixture. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  these  cresols  were  less  toxic  than 
carbolic  acid,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  absorbed,  they  are  by 
no  means  less  toxic.  Among  themselves,  however,  they  are  not  equally 
toxic,  metacresol  being  the  weakest,  and  paracresol  for  many  species 
of  animals  almost  twice  as  toxic,  while  orthocresol  lies  between 
«  (Wandel,  ToUens),  While  the  cresols  are  more  powerfully  antiseptic 
than  phenol,  it  is  practically  of  greater  importance  that,  on  account 
of  their  slighter  absorbability,  they  are,  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
infecting power,  relatively  less  toxic 

When  absorbed,  the  cresols  produce  the  same  toxic  systemic  ef- 
fects as  carbolic  acid  (Kochmann).  Suicide  by  swallowing  lysol  has 
been  particularly  common  in  recent  years,  and  causes  the  same  un- 
consciousness and  collapse  as  does  carbolic  acid,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  these  cases  convulsions  appear  to  occur  more  frequently 
than  in  carbolic  acid  poisoning.  The  treatment  of  such  poisoning 
is  the  same  as  that  of  carbolic  add  ]K)isoning. 

In  cresol  poisoning  also,  the  urine  becomes  dark  colored  (Matter),  and 
nephritis  occurs.  The  cresols  are  excreted  with  the  bile  (Wandel,  Biol),  and 
may  cause  parenchymatous  hepatitis. 

Ththol. — Of  the  higher  homologues  of  phenol,  thymol,  methyl- 
isopropylphenol,  is  a  more  powerful  antiseptic  than  carbolic  acid  or 
the  cresols.  It  is  very  insoluble  in  water — 1  to  1000 — and  is  con- 
sequently absorbed  with  difficulty,  and  may,  therefore,  be  used  as  a 
relatively  non-toxic  antiseptic  wash. 

Of  the  dioxybenzols,  resorcin,  metadioxybenzol,  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  and  as  an  antiseptic  wash  and  has 
also  been  used  internally. 

Pyrogallol,  or  pyrogallic  acid,  trioxybenzol,  is  a  powerful  reduc- 
ing agent  which  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  psoriasis  and  other 
parasitic  diseases.  It  is  very  irritant  or  even  corrosive  and  stains 
the  skin  black,  and,  as  it  is  also  readily  absorbed,  is  a  powerful  poison 
to  the  blood,  reducing  oxyhsemoglobin  to  methaemoglobin. 
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In  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  use  is  also  made  of  chiysarobiii, 
naphthaline,  and  beta-naphthol,  as  also  of  the  varions  tars  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  wood,  such  as  pix  liquida,  which  contains  phenol 
and  various  other  esters,  and  also  terpenes  and  resinous  acids,  or  the 
purified  tar,  anthrasol. 

Ichthyol,  a  vile-smelling  mixture  containing  10  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur, which  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  rocks  from 
the  Tyrol  containing  fossil  fishes,  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  an  antiseptic  agent  which  irritates  the  tissues 
but  slightly.  It  occurs  as  a  thick  brown  liquid,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
40-60  per  cent,  of  the  benzylester  of  cinnamic  acid,  10  per  cent,  of 
free  cinnamic  acid,  and  various  resins.  Even  this  relatively  non- 
toxic antiseptic,  however,  when  absorbed  in  considerable  qnantities, 
like  all  the  above-mentioned  antiseptics,  can  and  does  cause  damage 
to  the  kidneyTS.* 

Finally,  salicylic  acid  (ortho-oxybenzoic  acid)  is  a  powerful  anti- 
septic, hardly  exceeded  in  its  activity  by  phenol,  which,  however,  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water.  On  the  skin  it  exerts  a  keratolytie  and  an- 
tisudorific  action,  and  on  mucous  membranes  it  is  irritant  or  cor- 
rosive. Its  salts  are  only  feebly  antiseptic  and  are  not  corrosive.  For 
its  employment  as  an  internal  disinfectant  see  page  530. 
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loDOPOBM. — While  the  treatment  of  wounds  by  antiseptic  solu- 
tions has  constantly  gone  more  and  more  out  of  fashion,  iodoform 
is  still  widely  used  as  an  antiseptic  dusting  powder,  although  much 
less  freely  than  formerly.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
insoluble,  and  consequently,  without  causing  damage  to  the  tissues, 
remains  as  a  harmless  reserve  store  from  which  an  actually  effective 
substance  or  substances  are  gradually  split  off  under  the  influence  of 
the  secretions  of  the  wound.  It  occurs  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
with  a  characteristic  disagreeable  and  penetrating  odor,  and  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  fats  and  ether.  It  is 
much  used  in  the  treatment  of  purulent  sinuses  and  ulcers,  and  with 
particularly  good  effect  in  tubercular  conditions.  In  vitro  it  is  very 
feebly  bactericidal,  even  tubercle  bacilli,  like  most  other  bacteria,  being 
unaffected  even  when  exposed  for  weeks  to  iodoform  vapor.     On  the 

•  [A  temporary  albuminuria  of  considerable  severity  often  follows  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  balsam  of  peru  in  the  treatment  of  scabies. — ^Ta.] 
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other  handy  cholera  vibriones  are  relatively  quickly  killed  by  it 
(Baumgarten,  Troje  u.  Panke).  On  the  surface  of  wounds  it  gradu- 
ally goes  into  solution,  and  from  this  solution  iodine  is  slowly  and 
continually  liberated,  exerting  an  antiseptic  and  deodorizing  action 
on  the  wound  secretions.  As  iodine  is  chemically  extremely  active, 
it  acts  upon  all  the  chemical  labile  organic  substances  present  in  the 
secretions  of  the  wound,  and  in  this  fashion  destroys  putrefactive 
substances  and  probably  also  renders  various  toxins  harmless* 
(Behring).  This  mild  iodine  action,  resulting  from  its  slow  liberation, 
also  acts  as  a  mild  stimulant  for  the  foimation  of  granulations  in 
tubercular  lesions,  etc. 

Toxicology  of  Iodoform. — The  iodine  liberated  from  iodoform  is 
absorbed  partly  as  an  albiuninate,  or  in  the  form  of  other  organic 
compounds,  and  in  part  as  iodides  of  the  alkalies,  and  is  excreted 
in  the  urine  in  part  as  inorganic  iodides  and  in  part  in  organic 
combinations  of  still  unknown  nature.  Consequently,  iodoform,  like 
the  alkaline  iodides,  may  cause  general  iodine  effects,  such  as  corjrza 
and  acne  (see  p.  400).  However,  iodoform  is  also  absorbed  un- 
changed, for  the  acute  iodoform  poisoning,  occurring  when  it  is  ab- 
sorbed in  too  large  amounts,  differs  very  essentially  from  the  toxic 
effects  produced  by  inorganic  iodine  compounds.  Such  poisoning 
develops  slowly,  the  first  symptoms  noted  being  those  of  vague  dis- 
turbances of  the  central  nervous  system,  which  are  followed,  after 
several  days,  by  conditions  of  mental  excitement,  hallucinations,  and 
delirium,  alternating  with  confusion  and  stupor,  but  in  some  cases 
the  poisoning  resembles  a  pure  narcosis.  These  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing are  due  to  the  absorption  of  iodoform  in  a  form  which  is  neuro- 
tropic, Loeb  having  been  able  to  find  iodine  in  the  brain  after  the 
administration  of  iodoform  and  other  lipoid  soluble  organic  iodine 
compounds,  although  even  after  the  administration  of  large  quan- 
tities of  organic  iodides  no  iodine  could  be  found  there.  When 
absorbed  by  the  cells  of  the  brain,  iodoform  acts  as  a  narcotic  in  the 
same  fashion  as  other  lipoid  soluble  indifferent  substances;  but, 
as  its  absorption  into,  and  particularly  its  elimination  from,  the  brain 
occurs  much  more  slowly  than  does  that  of  the  closely  related  chloro- 
form, its  action  often  lasts  for  days  or  weeks.  In  such  cases,  just 
as  after  chloroform,  fatty  degeneration  of  parenchymatous  organs 
occurs. 

The  treatment  for  iodoform  poisoning  can  consist  only  in  its 
immediate  removal  from  the  situation  from  which  it  is  being  ab- 
sorbed. However,  owing  to  the  firmness  with  which  it  is  combined 
with  the  nerve-cells,  the  unfavorable  course  of  the  poisoning  cannot 
always  be  prevented  by  such  measures. 

Iodoform  Substitutes. — ^The  extremely  disagreeable  odor  of  iodoform  has 
led  to  the  introduction  of  numerous  subetitutes,  chiefly  iodized  aromatic  com- 

*  According  to  Heile,  under  these  conditions  other  soluble  decomposition 
products  containing  iodine  are  formed,  which  produce  an  antiseptic  effect. 
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pounds  nbich  are  themselvM  aatiseplic  and  nhicb  are  alao  supposed  to  liberate 
iodine  in  the  tiaauos,  but  none  of  these  BubstiluteB  baa  proven  equaltjr  efBcieut 
with  iodofurm.  It  appears  tbat  benzol  derivatives,  such  as  Loretia  ( iodoxf- 
qui no liD^sul phonic  aciii),  Noeopben  (t£traiod(ipheiiolphtbalein),  l<o«opbsn  {tri- 
iododimetacresol ) ,  Sozoiodol  ( iodopiirapbeDolsulpboDic  acid),  etc.,  in  which  tbe 
Iodine  is  combined  directly  witJi  the  benzol  ring,  do  not  liberate  iodine  In  tbe 
orgsniam  and  coDsrquently  act  onlj  as  aromatic  disinfectants.  On  the  other  hand. 
similar  pyrrol  derivatives,  such  as  lodo)  ( tetraiodopyrrol ) ,  do  liberate  iodine, 
Kecentlj  Isoform  (paraiodoaniaol),  has  appeared  to  be  of  value.  0(  the  benzol 
derivntives  in  whieh  iodine  is  preaenl  in  a  aide  chain,  Aristol  (dithj'maldiiodidpi 
and  Kuropben   (diisobutytortbocresoliodide)   may  be  mentioned. 

Bismuth  preparationa,  such  as  Xeroform  (tribroroplienol- bismuth)  and  Airol 
(biamuth-oxjiodognllate).  and  formaldehyde  compounds,  are  also  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  as  iodoform, 
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URINARY  ANTISEPTICS 
The  drugs  which  are  excreted  in  the  urine  in  an  antiseptically 
active  form  are  discussed  in  another  section  (see  p.  367) . 

INTESTINAL  DISINFECTION 
Any  real  disinfection  of  the  intestines  is  impossible  of  attain- 
ment, and  in  fact  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  by  pharma- 
cological agents  to  cause  even  an  inhibition  of  the  growth  of  the 
intestinal  flora.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  eoonection,  however, 
that  great  difiBculty  attends  the  demonstration  of  any  diminution 
of  the  growth  or  of  the  activity  of  intestinal  bacteria  {Stem ) . 

Often  the  quantity  of  the  conjugated  iiromatic  aubatances  of  the  urine  wbieh 
are  formed  by  proteid  decomposition  in  the  intestine  baa  been  used  as  a  measure 
of  the  amount  of  bacterial  fermentation  in  the  intestine;  but,  in  addition  to  tbe 
fact  that  this  factor  permita  an  estimation  only  of  the  intensity  of  proteid  putre- 
faction, and  not  of  tbe  activity  of  other  bacteria, — for  example,  those  fermenting 
carbohydrates, — the  quantity  of  these  aromatic  substances  excreted  in  the  urine 
depends  also  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  are  absorbed,  as  also  on  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  further  transformed  in  the  organism.  It  la,  therefore,  clear 
that  this  method  of  estimating  the  bacterial  activity  in  the  intestine  must  be 
very  unreliable.  Tbe  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  determine  tbe  effects  of 
supposed  intestinal  disiniectanta  by  determining  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the 
fseces  before  and  after  the  administration  of  such  drugs,  as  also  by  determining 
tbe  viability  of  non-pathogenic  foreign  bacteria  after  their  passag^  through  the 
intestine.  These  methods  also  permit  conclusions  only  as  to  the  life  conditions 
for  the  bacteria  in  the  lowest  segments  of  tlie  intestines,  while  the  particularly 
important  thing  in  intestinal  disinfection  is  the  influencing  of  bacteria  in  the 
small  intestine.  For  these  various  reaaona,  those  experimenta  in  which  the  bac- 
teria were  counted  in  material  obtained  from  the  small  intestine  through  tistula^ 
have  given  the  most  reliable  information.  [Even  such  investigations  have  indi- 
cated that  few,  or  none,  of  tbe  so-called  intestinal  antiseptics  exert  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  tbe  int^tinal  flora.  The  composition  of  the  diet  appeara  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the  nature  or  types  of  the 
strains  predominating  in  tlie  intestine. — TB.] 

Only  those  aubstanceB  can  act  as  intestinal  disinfectants  which 
are  not  absorbed  completely  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine 
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and  which,  on  account  of  their  difficult  absorption,  are  relatively 
non-toxic.  One  of  the  most  widely  used  intestinal  antiseptics  is 
salol,  or  phenyl  salicylate,  which  is  rather  insoluble  and  is  decomposed 
in  the  intestine  into  its  two  antiseptic  components,  phenol  and 
salicylic  acid.  Salicylic  acid  itself,  as  also  napthaline,  beta  napthol, 
and  particularly  thymol,  have  been  stated  to  exert  more  or  less  dis- 
infectant action  in  the  intestine.  The  most  efficient  intestinal  disin- 
fectant, however,  is  calomel,  which  probably  owes  its  efficiency  more 
to  its  cathartic  action  than  to  the  fact  that  it  is  partially  transformed 
into  soluble  mercury  compounds  which  possess  antiseptic  powers. 
[This  is  very  doubtfuL    See  Harris, — Tb.] 
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ANTHELMINTICS 

Anthelmintics,  or  vermifuges,  are  drugs  used  to  expel  intestinal 
animal  parasites,  such  as  the  various  tapeworms,  TaBnia  solium,  T. 
mediocanellata,  Bothriocephalus  latus,  round  worms  or  Ascaris 
lumbricoides,  Oxyuris  vermicularis,  and  the  hook-worm,  Ankylostoma 
duodenal  or  Uncinaria  americana.  They  are  all  substances  the  value 
of  which  has  been  discovered  empirically,  and  which  possess  the 
property  of  reaching  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine  without  being 
absorbed  to  any  great  extent.  Their  toxie  action  is  by  no  means 
specific,  for,  being  absorbed  with  difficulty,  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  parasites  in  the  intestines  in  much  stronger  concentrations 
than  reach  the  tissue  cells  of  the  host  when  they  are  absorbed.  If 
they  are  absorbed  in  large  amounts,  they  are  all  toxic  in  the  host 
also. 

These  anthelmintics  do  not  always  kill  the  parasites,  but  only 
benumb  them,  so  that  the  worms  are  no  longer  able  to  hold  fast 
to  the  mucous  membrane  by  their  suckers,  and  consequently  may 
be  readily  evacuated  with  the  general  intestinal  contents.  For  this 
reason,  in  case  the  vermifuge  itself  does  not  produce  catharsis,  a 
cathartic  should  be  administered  some  time  after  the  vermifuge,  in 
order  that  both  the  parasites  and  the  unabsorbed  portion  of  the  toxie 
drug  may  be  expelled  from  the  intestine. 

As  a  preliminary  preparation  in  the  treatment,  it  is  advantageous  to  empty 
the  intestine  by  a  mildly  acting  laxative  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  drug  on 
the  parasite  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  too  lar^  amounts  of 
material  in  the  intestine.  However,  it  is  a  mistake  to  empty  the  mtestine  com- 
pletely by  too  long^ontinued  preliminary  fasting  or  purgmg,  for  this  increases 
the  danger  of  the  absorption  of  the  vermifuge  and  consequently  augments  the 
danger  of  poisoning. 

Oleoresina  ASiPinn,  obtained  from  the  rhizome  of  filix-mas,  or 
male  fern,  is  a  dark  green  thick  oilt  with  a  very  disagreeable  taste. 
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which   contains   a  number   of   active   principles   which   have   been 
isolated  in  pure  form  only  comparatively  recently  {PotUsson,  Bohtn). 

These  are  non-nitrogenous  acids,  of  which  the  most  important  is  filicie 
acid,  or  filicin,  which  in  crystalline  form  is  inactive  but  occurs  in  the  fresh 
oleoresin  in  an  amorphous  active  form. 

Other  active  principles  are  flavaspidic  acid,  albaspidin,  and  aspidinol,  etc^ 
and  also  an  amorphous  substance  named  fihnaron  {Kraft).  In  other  ferns 
very  similar  substances  occur,  which,  like  those  named  above,  are  all  compounds 
of  butyric  or  isobutyric  acid  with  phloroglucin  and  its  homologues. 

These  active  principles  are  both  neurotoxic  and  myotoxic  poisons. 
In  invertebrates  Straub  has  found  that  filicie  acid  is  very  toxic  to 
smooth  muscle,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  medicinal  activity  of  male 
fern  is  dependent  on  its  power  of  paralyzing  the  muscles  of  the 
different  taenia. 

In  mammals  filicie  acid  causes  excitation  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  evidenced  by  twitching  of  the  muscles  and  often  by  tetanic 
convulsions,  and  finally  it  causes  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  heart- 
failure,  and  collapse.  In  man  also  poisoning  has  often  been  observed 
after  too  large  doses  or  improper  administration  of  this  drug.  Under 
these  conditions  the  first  symptoms  are  due  to  gastro-intestinal  irrita- 
tion, which  causes  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging,  later  stupor  and 
faintness  or  even  convulsions  may  develop,  while  cardiac  weakness, 
disturbances  of  respiration,  and  temporary  impairment  of  the  vision, 
or  even  permanent  blindness  due  to  optic  atrophy,  may  also  result 
from  its  administration.  Most  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  recorded  have 
been  the  result  of  exceeding  the  admissible  dose  (see  below),  which  at 
the  highest  should  not  be  larger  than  8-10  gm.  of  the  oleoresin,  or  have 
resulted  from  the  repetition  of  an  unsuccessful  treatment  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  [Many  American  authors  unite  in  recommending  that  the 
maximum  dose  should  not  exceed  6.0  gm. — Tr.] 

In  the  usual  doses,  not  exceeding  8.0  gm.,  male  fern  in  almost  all 
cases  is  well  borne  if  administered  on  a  not  entirely  empty  st(Hnach 
and  if,  one  or  two  hours  after  its  administration,  calomel,  senna,  or 
other  efficient  cathartic  be  administered,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  thorough 
removal  of  the  drug.  [Castor  oil  should  not  be  used  as  a  cathartic  in 
these  cases,  for  the  literature  shows  that  many  of  the  cases  of  poisoning 
have  been  those  in  which  this  drug,  which  is  a  solvent  for  the  poisonous 
active  principles,  has  been  administered. — Tb.]  The  relative  non-tox- 
icidity  of  filicie  acid  for  the  host  is  due  in  part  to  the  destruction  of  this 
drug  in  the  organism  of  the  higher  animals  (Straub). 

Kousso,  OR  Koosso,  the  dried  female  flowers  of  Hagenia  abyssinica, 
long  used  as  a  tienicide,  contains  substances  which,  like  the  active  con- 
stituents  of  the  various  ferns,  are  compounds  of  butyric  acid  with 
members  of  the  phloroglucin  series,  the  most  important  being  the 
amorphous  koussotoxin  (Lobbeck).  In  the  lower  animals  this  too  is 
a  powerful  muscle  poison,  resembling  filicie  acid.  From  15.0  to  25.0 
gm.  of  the  crude  drug  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  acts  as  an  efficient 
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vermifuge,  usually  without  causing  serious  symptoms.  However,  only 
the  fresh  blossoms  are  reliable  in  their  action. 

Kamala,  the  glands  and  hairs  of  the  capsules  of  Mallotus  philip- 
pinensis  or  Rottlera  tinctoria,  occurs  as  a  granular  brick-red  powder, 
odorless  and  nearly  tasteless,  imd  in  the  dosage  of  6.0-12.0  gm.  is 
employed  as  a  mildly  acting  vermifuge.  As  this  drug  itself  exerts 
a  cathartic  action,  it  need  not  be  followed  by  a  laxative.  Its  active 
constituent,  the  resinous  rottlerin,  is  also  a  phloroglucin  derivative. 

Pelletierine. — The  active  constituents  of  granatum,  the  bark  of 
Punica  granatum,  and  of  the  betel  or  areca  nut,  are  all  alkaloids. 
Qranatum  contains,  in  addition  to  very  considerable  amounts  of  tan- 
nic acid,  a  number  of  alkaloids  of  which  pelletierine  and  isopelletierine 
are  very  toxic  to  the  various  tapeworms.  [The  pelletierine  of  com- 
merce is  a  mixture  of  various  alkaloids. — Tb.]  Doses  of  0.3-0.4  gm. 
pelletierine  sulphate  or  tannate  usually  act  as  efficient  taenicides  with- 
out causing  severe  symptoms  of  poisoning.  They  are  best  admin- 
istered together  with  0.5-1.0  gm.  of  tannic  acid,  in  order  that  the 
alkaloid  may  be  retained  in  the  intestine  in  the  form  of  its  rather 
insoluble  tannate.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning,  when  this  occurs, 
consist  of  dizziness,  faintness,  and  weakness,  and  occasionally  serious 
disturbances  of  vision.  The  crude  drug  is  of  uncertain  activity  ex- 
cept when  fresh,  and,  as  from  50  to  60  gm.  must  be  taken  within 
an  hour,  the  large  amount  of  tannic  acid  contained  in  it  (s(Hnetimes 
as  much  as  22  per  cent.)  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  connection  with 
its  use,  as  it  may  cause  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  tannin  can,  how- 
ever, be  removed  from  the  decoction  by  treating  it  with  chalk  or 
milk  of  lime. 

On  the  higher  animals  pelletierine  is  a  central  nervous  excitant 
(f7.  Schroder)  and,  in  addition,  exerts  an  action  on  the  muscles  similar  to  that 
of  veratrine.  Its  relatively  great  toxicity  on  tapeworms  is  probably  dependent 
on  this  action  on  the  muscles. 

Betel  or  area  nuts  are  used,  particularly  in  veterinary  practice,  as  tseni- 
cides.  Arecolin,  the  alkaloid  contained  in  them,  belongs,  according  to  its  pharma- 
cological actions,  in  the  muscarine  and  pilocarpine  group  (see  pp.  153  and  372). 
On  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  absorbed,  this  drug  is  too  dangerous 
to  be  used  as  a  tsnicide. 

Santonin,  the  active  principle  of  santonica,  or  levant  wormseed, 
which  is  the  only  drug  used  to  expel  the  round  worm,  Ascaris  lumbri- 
coides,  is  an  acid  anhydride.  According  to  t;.  Schroder,  santonin  does 
not  km  these  worms,  but  only  drives  them  down  into  the  large  in- 
testine, from  which  they  may  be  readily  removed  by  a  cathartic. 
It  is  absorbed  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  is  consequently  to  a  large 
extent  excreted  in  the  fa^es,  but  a  certain  portion  may  be  absorbed 
and  cause  poisoning. 

Pharmacologically  it  is  a  convulsant,  which  in  animals  causes 
epileptiform  convulsions,  marked  depression  of  the  temperature,  and 
death.     In  man  also  its  use  has  been  observed  to  cause  not  only 
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nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging,  but  also  convulsions.  It  frequently, 
even  in  moderate  doses,  causes  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  vision,  as 
a  result  of  which  objects  appear  to  be  first  violet  in  color  and  later 
yellow.  This  effect  is  known  as  xanthopsia.  Disturbances  of  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  may  also  occur.  The  urine  contains  a  trans- 
formation product  of  santonin,  santogenin  {Jaffe),  which  in  alkaline 
reaction  colors  the  urine  cherry-red.  The  dose  of  santonin  ranges 
from  0.02  gm.  up  to  the  maximum  dose  of  0.1  gm.  [Forcheimer  states 
that  he  has  seen  death  follow  a  dose  of  santonin  in  a  child  to  wh<Hn  it 
had  been  given  on  a  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  worms,  although  in 
reality  this  was  not  the  case.  He  also  states  that  0.13  gm.  has  caused 
death  in  a  child. — Tb.] 

Thymol. — In  the  treatment  of  hook-worms,  thymol  is  the  drug 
par  excellence.  This  occurs  as  large  colorless  crystals  possessing  an 
aromatic  odor  and  pungent  taste.  [It  is  soluble  in  1200  parts  of 
water  and  in  one  part  of  alcohol,  and  fairly  soluble  in  fats  and  oils 
and  in  alkaline  solutions.  Extensive  exi)erience  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  has  shown  thymol  to  be,  when  properly  administered,  a 
very  certain  means  of  causing  the  expulsion  of  these  parasites,  and 
that  its  use  is  unattended  with  danger  if  it  be  administered  witb,  the 
observance  of  certain  simple  and  necessary  precautions. 

The  dose  should  not  exceed  4.0  gm.,  best  administered  in  capsules 
containing  about  0.5-0.7  gm.  in  finely  divided  form  and  triturated 
with  milk-sugar.  These  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  and 
followed  in  from  one  to  two  hours  by  a  promptly  acting  cathartic, 
preferably  magnesium  or  sodium  sulphate.  For  twelve  hours  before 
its  administration  and  following  its  administration  until  the  bowels 
have  moved  thoroughly,  no  fatty  or  oily  food,  or  alcohol,  should  be 
taken.  Stiles  states  that  he  has  known  of  fatal  results  due  to  the 
administration  of  castor  oil  as  a  purgative  following  the  thymol. — Tb.] 
One  death,  following  the  administration  of  6  gm.  to  an  ansemic  indi- 
vidual, warns  against  its  indiscriminate  or  careless  use.  [As  a  rule, 
only  comparatively  slight  sjrstemic  symptoms  should  occur,  and  in 
fact  with  precautions  even  these  occur  but  seldom.  Its  toxic  action 
closely  resembles  that  of  carbolic  acid. — Tb.] 
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^P  SPECIFIC  DISINFECTANTS 

^"  The  general  antiseptics  kill  the  protoplasm  of  all  microbes  as  also 

that  of  the  tissue  cells.  However,  there  are  very  distinct  differences 
in  tile  susceptibility  of  the  different  pathogenic  and  noD-pathogeoic 
varieties  to  the  different  antiseptics.  This  higher  susceptibility  of 
certain  tjTcs  forms,  as  it  were,  a  bridge  to  the  outspoken  specific 
relationship  between  certain  pathogenic  organisms  and  certain  cell 
poisons,  on  which  depends  the  possibility  of  killing  such  parasites, 
even  in  the  tissues  of  the  host,  without  harming  him. 

Where  such  specihc  relationships  do  not  exist,  an  internal  dis- 
infection is  from  its  very  nature  impossible.  Even  in  mucous  mem- 
branes and  wounds,  general  cell  poisons  cannot  produce  disinfection 
without  severely  damaging  the  tissue  cells,  and  consequently  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  utilize  such  general  cell  poisons  as  means 
of  attacking  the  micro-organisms  in  the  blood  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  tissues,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the 
centra]  nervous  system  from  the  start  prevents  the  use  of  higher 
concentrations,  while,  on  the  other,  even  those  concentrations  which 
are  effective  on  the  surface  of  wounds  are  not  effective  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  tissues,  for  the  disinfectant  is  diverted  from  the  pathogenic 

I organisms  by  the  constituents  of  the  body  to  a  much  greater  extent 

^^^    when  it  is  present  in  the  general  circulation  than  is  the  case  in 

^^M    the  secretions  of  wounds. 

^^1  A  strihinjj;  example  of  the  disproportion  between  diainfcctant  power  in  the 

I  reagent  glssa  and   in  the  organism   has  been  furnished  hj  the  obBerrationa  of 

Btctihotil  and  EftWicA,  who  discovered  in  tetrabrom-o-kresol  and  in  hexabrom- 
dioxy-di phenyl csrbinol  two  substances  poaaeBsing  extraordinary  disinfecting  power 
outside  of  the  body  and  relatively  slight  toxicity.  It  was  consequently  possible 
to  introduce  these  antiseptics  into  the  bodies  of  animals  in  doses  less  than  one- 
one-hundredth  part  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  further 
development  of  pathogenii^  bacteria  ^diphtheria)  if  tli^  had  been  as  effective 
in  corpora  as  in  vitro.  However,  these  dru)^  failed  entirely  to  cause  an  internal 
disinfection.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  even  blood-serum  markedly  less- 
cned  their  disinfectant  power,  and  in  the  body  it  U  eivident  that  the  condition! 
were  still  more  unfavorable  for  tlie  absorption  of  the  disinfectants  by  the 
bacteria. 

This  explains  why,  except  in  the  case  of  specific  drugs,  internal 
disinfection  fails,  as  does,  for  example,  intravenous  injection  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  which  has  been  tried  in  various  diseases  of  the  lower 
animals.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  at- 
tempts to  obtain  an  internal  disinfection  have  never  been  abandoned, 
for  the  effects  of  quinine  in  malaria  and  of  mercury  in  syphilis  cer- 
tainly prove  that  such  specific  therapy  is  a  possibility.  Particularly 
against  tuberculosis,  specifies  are  constantly  being  recommended,  but. 
unfortunately,  only  after  insufRcient  investigation. 
I  The  creosote  treatment  of  tuberculosis  has  become  of  practical 

importance.  The  tar  obtained  from  beech  wood  is  one  of  the 
sntiseptics  longest  known.     Frcnn  it  is  obtained,  by  distillation,  a 
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dark  yellow  fluid  with  a  smoky  odor  and  baming  taste — creosote. 
This  is  composed  chiefly  of  guaiacol,  the  methyl  ether  of  brenzcatechiiiy 
which,  in  pure  form,  occurs  as  colorless  crystals,  but  which,  as  ob- 
tained in  commerce,  is  usually  a  fluid  differing  from  creosote  chiefly 
in  its  less  disagreeable  odor.  Guaiacol  itself  is  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
but  whether  after  absorption  it  can  exert  this  action  or  whether  it 
circulates  in  the  blood  in  active  combinations  has  not  been  definitely 
determined.    It  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  mouth  creosote  and  guaiacol  cause  burning  and,  when  taken 
in  concentrated  solution,  violent  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
with  vomiting  and  purging.  Although  guaiacol  resembles  the  related 
phenol  in  these  local  actions,  after  absorption  it  is  less  toxic.  When 
rapidly  absorbed,  as  after  subcutaneous  administration,  it,  like  other 
aromatic  compounds,  lowers  the  temperature  [and  acts  as  an  an- 
algesic.— Tb.] 

After  having  been  used  to  a  large  extent  in  Prance,  creosote  was 
introduced  into  (Jermany  especially  by  Sommerbrodt  in  1887,  but  was 
soon  replaced  by  the  purer  and  less  irritant  guaiacol.  Numerous 
clinical  observers  testify  to  the  fact  that,  when  administered  for  a 
considerable  period  in  increasing  doses,  up  to  one  gramme  per  diem, 
it  causes  improvement  of  the  appetite  and  nutrition,  with  gain  in 
weight,  and  also  exerts  a  favorable  influence  on  tiie  cough  and 
expectoration.  Perhaps  a  slight — quantitatively  hardly  measurable 
— amount  is  excreted  through  the  lungs. 

It  appears  to  be  impossible  that  without  causing  systemic  poisoning 
one  can  attain  a  concentration  of  guaiacol  on  the  blood  and  tissues 
which  will  suffice  to  kill  the  tubercle  bacilli  {Outtmann,  Comet) 
and  even  an  inhibition  of  their  growth  by  such  means  appears 
improbable,  for,  like  other  phenols,  guaiacol  is  rapidly  transformed 
in  the  body  into  antiseptically  inactive  conjugated  sulphates.  In 
case  creosote  and  guaiacol  actually  do  exert  favorable  actions  in 
tuberculosis,  these  must  be  attributed  to  their  indirect  actions,  per- 
haps because,  like  bitters,  these  drugs  favorably  affect  the  digestion 
and  possibly  also  act  as  intestinal  antiseptics.  From  this  point  of  view 
it  appears  rational  to  attempt  only  a  mild  treatment  with  these 
drugs,  and  not  the  so-called  intensive  treatment,  in  which,  by  combin- 
ing with  their  internal  administration  their  administration  through 
the  skin  and  as  inhalations,  the  endeavor  is  made  to  attain  the  highest 
possible  saturation  of  the  organism  with  guaiacol.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  oral  administration  of  large  doses 
quite  often  causes  disturbances  of  the  digestion. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  at  present  the  preference  is  given  to  the 
carbonates  of  creosote  and  guaiacol  (creosotal  and  duotal),  which  are 
insoluble  and  consequently  non-irritant  in  the  stomach,  but  which 
are  decomposed  gradually  in  the  intestine.  Of  similar  preparations 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  valerianate  of  creosote  (Eosot)  and  of 
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gaaiaool  (Qeosot),  potassium  goaiacol  sulphanate  (Thiokol),  a  powder, 
of  which  the  dose  is  from  2  to  5  gm.  daily,  and  its  solution,  Sirolin. 
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In  various  protozoal  diseases  it  has  been  definitely  shown  that 
drugs  may  produce  specific  etiotropic  actions,  for  quinine  kills 
malarial  parasites  and  certain  arsenical  compounds  can  kill  try- 
panosomes  and  the  Spiroch^eta  pallida.  The  action  of  mercury  in 
syphilis  is  another  example  of  such  sx>ecificity,  and  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  salicylic  acid  also  is  an  etiotropic  cura- 
tive agent,  acting  on  the  still  unknown  cause  of  articular  rheumatism. 

QUININE  IN  AfALAKTA 

Through  its  action  on  heat  regulation  and  metabolism,  quinine  is 
an  antipyretic,  which  more  or  less  efficiently  controls  pyrexia  in 
various  infectious  diseases.  Its  almost  universally  curative  effect 
in  malaria  is,  however,  due  to  altogether  different  causes,  for  here 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  not  the  fever  alone  are  controlled 
by  it.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  typical  example  of  specific  etio- 
trophic  therapy,  for  in  doses  which  are  harmless  to  man  quinine 
damages  and  destroys  most  of  the  forms  of  the  malarial  parasites 
in  the  blood. 

Up  to  the  eighth  decade  of  the  last  century  it  was  generally  as- 
sumed that  in  malaria  quinine  produced  its  effects  through  its  action 
on  the  nervous  system,  but  in  1867  Binz  demonstrated  the  great 
susceptibility  to  this  drug  exhibited  by  certain  simple  protoplasmic 
organisms,  and  based  on  this  the  hyx>othesis  that  quinine  cured 
malaria  by  acting  directly  on  its  cause,  which  probably  would  be 
found  to  be  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  living  organisms.  He  further 
stated  that  quinine  was  much  less  toxic  to  the  healthy  ceUs  of  man 
than  to  this  hypothetical  cause  of  malaria. 

The  first  objects  used  by  Bine  in  these  investigations  were  paramecis, 
which  were  immediately  killed  by  a  one  to  four  hundred  solution,  and  whose 
movements  were  lessened  by  solutions  of  one  to  twenty  thousand  and  entirely 
stopped  after  two  hours,  altiiough  these  same  infusoria  were  much  more  resistant 
to  other  alkaloids,  such  as  morphine,  strychnine,  santonin,  etc  Binz  was  able 
to  demonstrate  the  same  striking  susceptibility  to  quinine  in  fresh-water  amoebia, 
and  also  in  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood,  which  m  dilutions  of  one  to  fifty  thousand 
cease  their  amoeboid  movements  and  undergo  gross  granular  degeneration.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  amoebia — for  example,  salt-water  euglena — are  much  more 
resistant.  Quinine  is  also  a  very  poweHul  poison  for  various  bacteria.  From 
these  various  facts.  Bins  was  justified  in  concluding  that  this  drug  acted  as  a 
specific. 

The  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory  of  the  manner  in 
which  quinine  acted  could  be  obtained  only  after  Laveran,  in  1880,  dis- 
eovered  and  recognized  the  Plasmodium  malaris  as  the  cause  of  this 
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disease,  and  after  this  discovery  had  been  confirmed  by  numerous  in- 
vestigators, when  it  was  foimd  that,  even  outside  the  bodj',  the  ad- 
dition of  quinine  solutions  to  the  blood  rapidly  kills  the  malarial 
organisms.  All  the  investigations  of  the  blood  in  malaria  have  shown 
that  during  the  administration  of  quinine  the  parasites  disappear 
from  the  blood,  and  that  they  may  be  recognized  as  persisting  tJiere 
only  in  those  pemieious  eases  which  are  not  cured  by  quinine. 


Fio.  Ill,— Tt 


In  malaria  the  paroxysms  of  fever  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
youngest  forms  of  the  sporozoa,  the  so-called  sporozoits,  which  have 
penetrated  into  the  red  blood-eells  and  developed  within  them,  after 
a  time  sporulate  and  leave  the  old  corpuscles  and  penetrate  into 
new  ones.  As  it  is  in  this  phase  of  their  life  history  that  quinine  is 
most  toxie  to  these  parasites,  when  given  some  hours  before  the  ex- 
pected paroxysm,  it  destroys  them  in  large  numbers  and  prevents 
the  next  paroxysm  or  moderates  its  severity  in  many  instances,  or  at 
least  prevents  its  recurrence.  Tertian  parasites  are  most  susceptible 
to  the  toxic  action  of  quinine,  the  quartan  ones  somewhat  less  so,  and 
least  of  all  those  of  the  pernicious  jestivo-autumnal  fever,  which  sporu- 
late almost  entirely  in  the  internal  organs.  It  is  stated  that  quinine 
is  without  effect  on  the  gametes  of  the  severer  forms  of  malaria  whose 
sexual  cycle  occurs  only  in  anopheline  mosquitoes.  [This,  however, 
is  not  true,  for,  although  very  resistant  to  quinine,  the  persistent  ad- 
ministration of  large  doses  of  quinine  causes  the  disappearance  of  these 
parasites  from  the  blood,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  or  at  the  least  causes 
a  marked  diminution  in  their  number  (see  van  Bezdorf). — Tb.] 

Quinine  muriate  is  usually  administered  in  tertian  and  quartan 
malaria,  three  to  five  hours  before  the  expected  paroxysm,  in  doses  of 
0.3  to  0.7  gm.,  repeated  two  to  three  times  at  hourly  intervals,  and  its 
daily  administration  in  somewhat  smaller  doses  should  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  period  after  the  disappearance  of  active  malarial 
manifestations.  In  severe  cases  it  is  administered  several  times 
daily  in  doses  of  0.6-1.0  gm.  [In  refractory  or  pernicious  cases  it 
should  be  injected  intramusctdarly,  for  which  purpose  the  very  sola- 
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ble  bimuriate  or  the  muriate  of  quinine  and  urea  are  the  most  suitable 
preparations. — Tb.]  It  has  also  been  recommended  that  quinine  should 
be  given  in  brcd^en  doses,  0.2  gm.  repeated  five  times  daily,  with  the  idea 
that  in  this  fashion  a  regular  and  continuous  absorpticm  will  occur 
and  that  a  persisting  action  in  the  blood  will  result. 

Quinine  is  slowly  absorbed  and  at  least  in  part  remains  in  the 
blood  in  an  unaltered  form,  for  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  amount 
administered  in  24  hours  is  excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine  {Oiemsa 
u.  Schaunumn,  Nishi).  The  remainder  is  destroyed  in  the  organism. 
Its  relatively  slow  excretion  renders  it  possible  to  attain  with  permis- 
sible doses  a  constant  concentration  of  quinine  in  the  blood,  which 
endows  the  taker  with  a  certain  amount  of  prophylactic  protection 
against  the  sporozoits  which  may  be  introduced  by  mosquitoes.  In 
addition  to  the  symptoms  of  cindhonism  already  mentioned  (p.  477)9 
large  doses  at  times  cause  haematuria  or  hsemoglobinuriay  and  it  is 
probable  that^  particularly  in  patients  severely  ill  willi  malaria, 
quinine  causes  the  so-called  black-water  fever.  [The  evidence  for  and 
against  quinine  as  a  frequent  cause  of  haemoglobinuria  is  very  con- 
flicting, but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that,  while  quinine  is  not  respon- 
sible for  all  black-water  fever  occurring  in  malarial  patients,  it  is  often 
the  final  decisive  factor  in  its  production.  This^  however,  does  not 
constitute  a  contraindication  for  its  administration  in  any  cases  of 
malaria,  not  even  in  cases  with  black-water  fever,  so  long  as  the  para- 
sites may  be  found  in  the  blood. — Tb.] 
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SAUCYLIC  ACID  IN  ACUTE  ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM 

In  all  probability  the  action  of  salicylic  acid  in  this  disease  is  of  an 
etiotropic  nature,  although  this  cannot  be  certainly  maintained  inas- 
much as  the  pathogenic  organism  is  not  known.  Probably  the  causative 
agent  closely  resembles  streptococci  and  staphylococci,  and,  therefore, 
it  probably  is  not  of  protozoal  nature.  Consequently,  this  drug  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  group  of  general  bacterial  poisons  which 
possesses  specific  curative  properties.  As  these  bacterial  poisons  are 
at  the  same  time  general  cell  poisons,  and  as  salicylic  acid  is  by  no  means 
veiy  much  more  toxic  to  bacteria  in  general  than  it  is  to  the  suscep- 
tible tissues  of  the  host,  its  utility  as  an  internal  disinfectant  must 
depend  on  certain  special  conditions,  as  a  result  of  which  its  toxic 
action  on  the  central  nervous  system  may  be  avoided  while  it  may  still 
be  directed  against  the  causative  agent  of  rheumatism. 

Free  salcylic  acid  is  scarcely  less  toxic  to  bacteria  than  is  phenol, 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  strongly  toxic  to  the  tissues.  On  the  other 
34 
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handy  the  salicylate  of  soda  is  a  veiy  feeble  antiaeptie  and  at  the  i 
time  TBiy  slightly  toxic  to  the  tissnes.  Aa  aalicgrlie  acid  circa 
in  the  blood  chiefly  or  entirely  in  the  form  of  its  sodium  salt,  it  ii 
dent  that  after  absorption  it  circulates  about  in  a  foim  which  ii 
slightly  toxic  for  the  patient's  tissues  but  at  the  same  time  also 
slightly  toxic  for  the  bacteria.  However,  as  shown  by  Binz,  a  n 
high  carbon  dioxide  tension  sets  free  the  active  acid  from  the  ai 
lates.  While  the  CO,  tension  of  normal  tissues  (about  6  per  oeni 
not  sufficient  to  do  this,  that  of  inflamed  tissues,  which  may  rii 
17.5  per  cent.  (Etuald),  is  amply  sufficient  Even  in  the  bloo 
asphyxia,  containing  about  12  per  cent.  CO,,  appreciable  amoun 
salicylic  acid  can  be  set  free  from  its  salts,  and  consequently  it  is 
sible  that  in  inflamed  joints  a  local  antiseptic  action  may  be  ex< 
although  the  salicylate  never  reaches  a  harmful  concentration  ii 
other  tissues,  especially  the  ner\'ous  system. 

After  absorption  salicylic  acid  is  retained  in  the  blood  in  strik 
large  amounts  and  for  a  long  time  {Jacoby  u.  Bondi)^  and, 
the  bones  contain  very  little,  the  muscles  and  particularly  the  ; 
contain  much  more.    These  findings  also  help  to  explain  the  faci 
the  action  of  this  drug  is  to  a  considerable  extent  limited  to  the  j 
These  authors  also  found  that  in  the  joints  of  rabbits  infected 
staphylococcus  aureus  much  larger  amounts  of  salicylic  acid 
present  than  in  those  of  the  controls.    These  results  indicate  tha 
drug  is  especially  attracted  to  and  retained  by  the  bacteria  loc 
in  the  joints  or  by  the  substances  produced  by  them  in  the  inf 
tissue.    Perhaps  under  these  conditions  the  higher  CO,  tension  p 
role  in  liberating  salicylic  acid,  which  on  account  of  its  solubil 
lipoids  penetrates  into  the  cells  and  remains  in  them. 

Therapeutic  Employment. — In  acute  articular  rheun 
sodium  salicylate  is  administered  in  doses  of  3.0-5.0  gr.  per  diei 
in  severe  cases  at  the  start  in  doses  of  6.0-10.0  gr.,  which  are  re 
later.  While  as  a  result  of  its  administration  not  only  the  fev 
also  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  joints  disappear,  all  too  freq' 
such  doses  cause  disagreeable  side  actions,  resulting  in  the  develo 
of  salieylism.  On  account  of  its  irritating  properties,  free  sa 
acid  is  no  longer  used  internally.  Inasmuch  as  the  free  acid  is  lib 
from  the  salicylates  by  the  gastric  HCl,  their  administration  mt 
cause  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation,  which  are  only  slightly  le 
[  1  Tr.]  by  administering  sodiiun  bicarbonate  with  them.  The  r 
esters  of  salicylic  acid  which  are  decomposed  only  when  acted  uj 
the  intestinal  ferments,  however,  do  not  irritate  the  gastric  n 
This  is  the  rea-son  for  one  important  superiority  of  phenyl  salicyl 
salol,  and  of  acetyl  salicylate,  or  aspirin,  and  of  other  similar  S6 
acid  compounds. 

Undes^irahle  Effects, — In  addition  to  gastric  disturbances,  b 
in  the  ears  is  the  most  common  undesirable  effect  of  the  salic 
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Albuminuria  and  cylindmria  are  also  caused,  even  by  therapeutic 
doses  of  the  salicylate  of  soda^  but  the  evidences  of  renal  irritation 
disappear  after  discontinuance  of  its  administration  {Luthje).  In 
pronounced  salicylism,  vomiting,  excitement,  vertigo,  disturbances  of 
vision,  delirium,  and  even  dyspnoea  (Quincke)  may  occur,  and  very 
large  doses  may  cause  alarming  slowing  of  the  pulse  and  respiration 
witli  collapse  and  cardiac  failure. 

In  mild  poisoning  it  is  sufficient  to  discontinue  the  drug,  while  in 
pronounced  poisoning  Ehrmann  states  that  the  administration  of  large 
doses  of  sodium  bicarbonate  may  aid  in  causing  the  more  rapid  elimina- 
tion of  the  salicylates. 

These  disagreeable  systemic  actions  of  the  salicylates  are  due  to 
too  large  amounts  being  absorbed  at  one  time.  After  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rather  insoluble  esters,  such  as  salol,  the  absorption 
occurs  very  gradually,  for  these  preparations  may  reach  even  the 
lower  portions  of  the  intestines  unaltered, — ^after  very  large  doses 
salol  appears  in  the  faeces, — salicylic  acid  being  liberated  from  them 
only  gradually.  As  a  consequence,  after  their  administration  salicylic 
acid  is  distributed  throughout  the  body  in  a  constant  but  low  concen- 
tration. For  this  reason  the  curative  effect  of  their  administration 
is  less  striking  and  is  produced  more  slowly. 

Solol  is  usually  administered  in  doses  of  1.0  gm.  five  to  six  times 
a  day.  In  the  same  fashion,  when  aceiyUscdicylic  acid  (aspirin), 
acetyl  paramidophenol  {salophen),  or  salicylic  acid,  salicylic  ether, 
{diplosal)  is  administered,  it  is  easier  to  avoid  the  buzzing  in  the  ears 
and  the  other  undesirable  side  actions.  Methyl  salicylates  and  other 
fiuid  salicylic  esters  are  applied  locally  to  the  skin,  through  which  their 
absorption  readily  takes  place. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  ARSENICAL  COMPOUNDS  ON  PROTOZOA 

The  etiotropic  action  of  quinine  in  malaria  has  shown  that,  in  those 
pathogenic  organisms  which  belong  to  the  class  of  protozoa,  the  sus- 
ceptibility toward  specific  poisons  can  be  greater  than  that  of  the  cells 
of  the  higher  organisms,  and  that  consequently  such  specific  antiseptics 
may  produce  an  internal  disinfection  without  working  injury  to  the 
host. 

ARSENIC  IN  TRYPANOSOMB  DISEASES 

Particularly  useful  in  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  specific 
etiotropic  relations  of  this  class  of  pathogenic  organisms  has  been  the 
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study  of  the  experimental  chemotherapy  o£  the  various  trypanosome 
diseases.  The  causative  agents  of  these  diseases,  to  which  the  African 
sleeping  sickness  and  numerous  animal  and  human  diseases  of  tJie 
tropics  belong,  may  be  readily  and  successfully  inoculated  into  labora- 
tory animals  such  as  mice,  so  that  trj-pauosomes  in  large  numbers 
appear  in  their  blood.  In  1902  Laveran  and  Mcsnil  found  that  these 
organisms  disappeared  from  the  blood  after  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  .01  mg.  of  arsenic  trioxide,  and  that  mice,  which  otherwise 
would  have  succumbed  to  the  infection  inside  of  three  or  four  days, 
continued  to  live  for  some  time  longer.  Although  after  a  time  the 
parasites  reappear  in  the  blood,  they  may  again  be  caused  to  disappear 
by  repeating  the  administration  of  arsenic,  but,  unfortunatelj',  the 
mice  finally,  succumb  to  the  repeated  administration  of  this  drug, 
the  curative  agent  being,  in  comparison  with  its  efficiency  against  the 
pathogenic  organisms,  too  toxic  for  the  host. 

Ohganic  Absenic  Compounds. — The  further  development  of  etio- 
tropic  arsenic  therapy,  which  has,  as  its  last  achievement,  led  to 
Ehrlick's  discovery  of  a  new  cure  for  syphilis,  is  built  up  upon  the 
study  of  the  manner  in  which  complex  metallic  compounds  act  in  the 
body.  As  has  been  previously  explained,  organic  *  metallic  com- 
pounds, including  those  of  arsenic,  which  do  not  contain  the  toxic 
element  in  an  ionizable  form,  do  not  exert  the  direct  toxic  actions 
of  their  metallic  constituents.  For  example,  potassium  ferroeyanide, 
whose  solutions  contain  potassium  ions  and  FeCy  ions  but  not  Fe  aud 
Cy  ions,  does  not  exert  the  direct  toxic  actions  either  of  iron  or  of  the 
cyanides,  for  in  this  complex  compound  they  are  not  able  to  act  as 
such,  as  they  are  present  in  it  only  in  a  masked  form.  So  long  as  such 
complex  compounds  are  not  broken  up  in  the  body,  they  produce 
only  their  own  peculiar  pharmacological  effects,  but,  when  they  are 
broken  up  so  that  the  metallic  ions  are  liberated,  the  effects  of  these 
latter  are  produced. 

The  ferroeyanide  of  potash  is  consequently  very  slightly  toxic  and, 
as  it  passes  through  the  body  unchanged,  after  its  administration  no 
secondary  effects  from  its  decomposition  products  may  be  observed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  complex  compounds  are  decomposed  in  the 
boidy,  the  toxic  action  of  metallic  ions  is  sooner  or  later  exerted,  but, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  exerted  in  different  locations  and  with  different 
intensity  than  when  the  simple  ionizable  compounds  are  administered. 
It  is  just  this  peculiar  property  of  the  complex  organic  metallic  com- 
pounds which  is  decisive  for  their  pharmacological  value. 

The  points  at  which  the  organic  compounds  act  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  nature  of  their  effects  and  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
depend  on  the  physicochemical  properties  of  the  substances  in  ques- 

•  In  this  BBPtion,  by  organic  compounds  are  meant  such  compounds  aa 
contain  the  metal  firmly  attached  to  carbon  and  consequently  in  n<ra-ionisabl« 
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tion,  these  detennining  whether  the  complex  compounds  can  penetrate 
into  Tarious  orfrans  and  cells  of  the  body,  to  which  the  simple  ionizable 
metallic  compounds  penetrate  either  not  at  all  or  only  in  the  course 
of  verj-  chronic  poisoning,  in  which  latter  case  they  probably  must 
first  be  chan^d  within  the  body  into  verj-  complex  compounds.  Not 
only  the  quantitative  but  also  the  qualitative  differences  observed 
between  acute  and  chronic  metallic  poisoning  are  based  on  such  con- 
siderations. 

For  example,  in  acute  lead  poisoning  in  man  the  sjnnptoms  consist 
essentially  of  those  of  gastro-enteritis  and  somewhat  later  of  eolio, 
while  only  after  poisoning  lasting  weeks  and  months  do  the  well-kno\vn 
lesions  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  develop.  The  same  is 
true  of  experimental  poisoning  with  simple  lead  salts.  If,  however, 
as  in  Harnack  's  experiments,  an  organic  complex  lead  compound,  like 
the  triethylate  of  lead,  be  used  to  poison  the  animals,  the  result  is 
very  different,  for,  on  account  of  its  physicochemical  properties,  this 
substance  very  quickly  penetrates  into  nerve  and  muscle  cells  and, 
after  a  rapidly  passing  peculiar  molecular  action,  soon  produces  the 
same  nervous  and  muscular  lesions  as  are  seen  in  chronic  lead  poison- 
ing. It  is  thus  evident  that  this  complex  compound  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  lead  ions,  which  are  contained  in  it  and  which  later  are 
liberated  from  it,  to  be  distributed  about  in  the  body  very  differently 
from  those  ions  which  are  contained  in  the  simple  inorganic  lead  salts. 

In  ft  similar  futhion  the  diethylat*  of  mereury,  H([(C,H,)„  being  a  Tery 
stable  coEDpound,  causes  at  first  only  vetr  marked  and  characteristic  toxic  actiona 
on  the  centra]  nervous  ayaUm,  while  tne  usual  effects  of  mercury  appear  aniy 
very  much  later  lUrpp). 

The  same  holds  good  for  the  organic  arsenic  compounds,  which,  in 
accordance  with  their  particular  distribution  in  the  oi^anism,  act  on 
the  tissues  in  situations  which  the  ordinary'  arsenic  compounds  do  not 
reach  at  all.  It  is  this  wliieh  is  decisive  for  their  value  as  drugs  which 
will  exert  more  or  less  elective  toxic  actions  on  pathogenic  organisms. 

Of  these  organic  arsenic  compounds,  cacodylic  acid  has  been  widely 
used  for  therapeutic  purposes, — for  example,  in  phthisis, — while,  since 
its  recommendation  by  Gautkr  in  189G,  it,  as  well  as  other  organic 
arsenic  compounds,  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  Caco- 
dylic acid,  however,  is  brokeji  up  with  too  great  difficulty,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  etiotropic  actions 
of  arsenic. 

Consequently,  the  stimulus  was  given  for  a  search  for  organic 
arsenical  compounds,  which  were  sufficiently  non-toxic  and  which  could 
be  absorbed  and  carried  about  in  the  organism  in  unaltered  form,  bo 
that  they  might  penetrate  into  the  parasites,  in  which  they  might  in 
some  manner  or  other,  probably  in  the  parasites  themselves,  be  trans- 
formed into  products  toxic  for  these  parasites.  The  greatest  value  as 
etiotropic  agents  must  be  possessed  by  such  organic  compounds  as  are 
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but  slightly  absorbed  or  transf onned  by  the  cells  of  the  host,  but  which 
either  penetrate  more  readily  into  the  pathogenic  parasites  or  are  more 
readily  transformed  by  them  into  toxic  substances. 

Atoxyl. — ^Numerous  experiments  with  etiotropic  arsenic  therapy 
were  first  conducted  with  arsenilic  acid,  or  atoxyl,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  therapeutics  by  Blumenthal  in  1902.  First  used  in  try- 
panosome  diseases  by  Thomas  in  1905,  the  value  of  this  drug  was 
proven  by  Robert  Koch  in  his  extensive  experiments  in  treating  the 
sleeping  sickness.  While  atoxyl  is  in  large  part  unaltered  in  the  body 
and  circulates  about  in  the  blood  for  a  long  time,  enough  of  it  is 
absorbed  and  transformed  by  the  cells  {Igersheimer  u.  Bothnumn)  to 
produce  distinct  eflfects.  A  certain  proportion,  varying  with  the 
species  of  animal  used,  is  excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine  (Muto)^ 
while  the  remainder  is  transformed  in  the  body  into  powerfully  toxic 
substances. 

With  the  fixing  of  atoxyl  or  of  its  transformation  products  in  the 
organs  is  combined  the  development  of  specific  pharmacological 
actions,  which  are  not  produced  by  the  inorganic  arsenic  compounds. 
Thus,  in  cats  it  causes  disturbances  of  the  central  nervous  system 
resulting  in  ataxia,  spasms,  and  paresis,  and,  in  dogs,  renal  hemor- 
rhages and  lesions  in  other  internal  organs  (Igersheimer).  In  accord- 
ance with  these  actions,  after  administration  of  atoxyl,  arsenic  is  found 
in  the  cat  chiefly  in  the  central  nervous  system,  but  in  the  dog  chiefly 
in  the  internal  organs  {Igersheimer  u.  Bothmann). 

In  agreement  with  these  experimental  results,  in  man  atoxyl  all 
too  frequently  causes  severe  toxic  eflfects,  consisting  in  disturbances  of 
the  digestive  system  and  nephritis,  and  in  particular  in  toxic  eflfects 
on  the  nervous  system  and  on  the  eyes,  as  a  result  of  which  unpre- 
ventable  progressive  impairment  of  vision  and  permanent  blindness 
due  to  optic  atrophy  may  result  from  the  use  of  atoxyl.  For  this 
reason  it  is  of  interest  that  arsenic  may  be  found  in  the  eyes  of 
animals  poisoned  by  atoxyl,  but  not  in  those  of  animals  which  have 
been  poisoned  by  inorganic  arsenic  compounds  and  in  which  optic 
atrophy  has  not  yet  been  observed  ( Igersheimer  u,  Bothmann )  .•  These 
actions  of  atoxyl  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  its  transformation 
products.  Similar  eflfects  result  from  the  administration  of  other  sub- 
stances closely  related  to  it,  such,  for  example,  as  acetyl-arsenilic  acid. 
The  maximum  dose  of  atoxyl  per  dose  and  per  diem  is^  .02  gm. 

Atoxyl  when  continuously  administered  must  also  in  part  be  transformed 
into  some  inorganic  arsenic  compound  or  compounds,  as,  following  its  adminis- 
tration, symptoms  of  conjunctivitis,  rhinitis,  trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin, 
etc.,  occur,  all  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  arsenic  poisoning. 

Atoxyl  Derivatives. — ^Atoxyl  has  been  shown  by  Ehrlick  and 
Bertheim  to  be  sodium  paraminophenyl  arsonate  or  arsanilate.     This 

*  See  page  537. 
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has  served  Ehrlich  as  a  starting-point  for  extensive  experimentation 
with  a  very  large  number  of  related  compounds^  which  he  obtained 
from  atoxyl  by  changing  its  molecule — ^by  reduction  to  compounds  of 
trivalent  arsenic  and  by  the  introduction  of  different  side  chains.  As 
a  test  object  for  the  curative  value  of  these  compounds  in  protozoal 
infections,  animals  infected  with  trypanosomes  have  been  used. 

The  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  such  substances  has  disclosed 
certain  relationships  between  their  constitution  and  the  degree  of  their 
etiotropic  actions  {Ehrlich).  Thus,  arsacetin,  obtained  by  the  intro- 
dution  of  an  acetyl  radical  into  the  amido  group  of  atoxyl,  was  found 
by  him  to  be  more  efficient  than  atoxyl.  The  maximal  dos&  of  this 
drug  is  the  same  as  that  of  atoxyl  (0.2  gm.  per  dose  and  per  diem). 

Neither  arsenilic  acid  nor  arsacetin  kills  trypanosomes  in  vitro, 
although  arsenious  acid  and  such  organic  arsenic  compounds  as  contain 
trivalent  arsenic  do  so,  and  it  has  been  established  that  compounds 
containing  pentavalent  arsenic  do  not  produce  a  direct  effect  on 
trypanosomes. 

This  is  in  agreement  with  earlier  experience  with  arsenic  compounds,  for 
arsenic  pentoxide  is  far  less  toxic  to  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  than  arsenic 
trioxide,  so  that  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  pentoxide  as  such  is  non-toxic  and 
becomes  toxic  only  after  it  is  transformed  into  the  trivalent  ion  {Huaemanny 
Loew),  The  behavior  of  the  trioxide  and  pentoxide  of  antimony  is  quite 
analogous. 

Atoxyl  and  arsacetin  are  both  compounds  containing  pentavalent 
arsenic,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  curative  action  of  atoxyl  and  of 
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other  organic  pentavalent  arsenic  compounds  depends  on  their  trans- 
formation into  compounds  in  which  the  arsenic  is  trivalent  and  which 
are  directly  toxic  to  protozoa  {Rohl,  Friedberger)^  just  as  arsenic 
pentoxide,  according  to  Binz  and  Schultze,  is  in  part  reduced  in  the 
organism  to  arsenous  acid.  In  para-aminophenylarsenous  oxide,  Ehr- 
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Itch  has  prepared  from  atoxyl  a  reduction  product  which  is  directly 
toxic  to  trypanosoms  and  inunediately  toxic  in  the  same  manner 
as  arsenous  acid,  while  even  large  amounts  of  atoxyl  when  injected 
intravenously  never  produce  toxic  eflfects  immediately  but  only  after 
a  rather  long  period  of  latency. 
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Although  from  the  above  facts  it  appears  that  all  compounds  of 
trivalent  arsenic  are  much  more  toxic  for  the  higher  organisms  than 
are  those  of  pentavalent  arsenic,  it  is  possible,  by  introducing  side 
chains  into  organic  compounds  of  trivalent  arsenic,  to  diminish  their 
toxicity  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  better  borne  by  the  experi- 
mental animals  and  still  remain  directly  toxic  to  the  protozoa.  Thus 
Ehrlich  and  Bohl  were  able  to  cure  even  severe  experimental  tr3rpano- 
Bomiasis  by  a  single  injection  of  arsenophenylglycin  in  dosage  which 
was  not  dangerous  for  the  host. 

Other  Specific  Trypanosome  Poisons. — ^Antimonial  compounds,  like 
those  of  arsenic,  have  also  proven  to  be  specific  etiotropic  remedies  in 
trypanosomiasis.  Moreover,  at  a  period  antedating  the  discovery  of 
the  arsenic  therapy  of  these  conditions,  Ehrlich  and  Shiga  discovered 
in  trypan  red,  a  dye  of  the  benzopurpurine  series,  a  drug  which  is 
veiy  efficient  against  protozoa,  and  since  then  it  has  been  found  that 
parafuchsin  and  tr3rparosan,  derivatives  of  rosaniline,  even  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  can  cure  experimental  trypanosomiasis 
(Bohl,  Marks). 

If  the  trypajiosomes  reappear  in  the  blood  of  the  experimental  animals 
after  the  curative  effect  of  the  organic  arsenic  preparations  has  passed  off,  by 
repetition  of  the  injection  they  may  be  caused  to  disappear  again,  but  only  to 
return  once  more.  Such  parasites,  from  animals  which  have  been  repeatedly 
injected,  when  reinoculated  into  other  mice,  show  themselves  resistant  to  this 
remedy  when  it  is  administered  to  these  new  hosts.*  Strains  of  parasites  which 
have  thus  become  resistant  to  arsenilic  acid  also  show  an  increased  resistance  to 
other  arsenic  and  antimony  compounds,  but  not  to  the  specifically  toxic  substances 
of  the  benzopurpurine  and  fuchsin  series  (Ehrlich). 

ARSENIC  IN  SYPHILIS. 

The  Spirochseta  pallida,  the  pathogenic  organism  of  syphilis,  dis- 
covered by  Schaudinn  and  Hoifmann,  is  also  a  protozoal  organism. 

*  Concerning  similar  augmentation  of  the  resistance  in  infusoria  see  "Seu* 
haus.  Arch,  intern,  de  Pharmacodynamie  et  de  Therapie,  1910,  vol.  20,  p.  393. 
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^^K  The  dose  biological  relationship,  which,  according  to  Sckaudinn's 
^^f  views,  exists  between  trypanosomes  and  spirochietes,  suggested 
I  the  employment  of  organic  arsenical  compounds  as  etiotropic  reme- 

dies in  syphilis.*  The  first  clinical  curative  results  were  obtained 
by  the  use  of  large  doses  of  atoxyl  {Salmon,  1907,  Lassar,  and  others) , 
Vhlenhut  and  his  collaborators  succeeded  in  experimentally  demon- 
strating the  efficiency  of  atoxyl  in  another  spirochietal  disease,  the 
spirillosis  of  chickens,  and  soon  after  they  were  able  to  demonstrate  the 
same  for  experimental  syphilis.  However,  it  appears  that,  in  com- 
parison with  its  toxicity  for  the  patient,  the  specific  etiotropic  action 
of  atoxyl  on  the  Spiroch^ta  pallida  is  too  weak,  for  in  biunan  syphilis 
only  large  and  dangerously  toxic  doses  are  effective, 

Salvarsan,— £'/tr/ic/i  attributes  the  much  more  powerful  thera- 
peutic action  of  salvarsan,  diosydiaminoarsenobenzol,  to  the  radical 
containing  the  trivalent  arsenic,  the  importance  of  which  was  rendered 
apparent  in  experiments  with  trj'panosomes,  and  also  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  hydroxyl  radicals  in  the  para  position  in  the  molecules,  in 
which  the  amido  radicals  are  in  the  ortho  position  relatively  to  the 
hydroxyl  radicals  (see  formula,  p.  536). 

llnla  was  able  to  produce  pronouni^l  protpctive  and  curative  results  in 
Diuneraus  epiriUoBes  with  this  preparation,  as  also  nitb  other  arsenophenol 
compounds  conkaioinR  bvdroiyl  groups  in  the  para  poeltion.  Salvarsan  rapidly 
caused  the  spirillar  of  retapaing  fever  to  disappear  from  the  blood,  and  has  shawn 
itself  a  very  powerful  etiotropic  agent  in  the  epirillosis  of  chickens,  in  which 
disease  the  eincient  curative  dose  was  only  1/58  part  of  the  largest  non-lethal 
dose,  while  with  atoxyl  the  curative  dose  was  y^  of  the  lethal  dose.  In  rabbita 
it  was  possible,  bj  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  1/7  to  1/10  of  the  largest 
non-lethal  dose,  to  cause  the  soirillE  to  disappear  from  the  primary  lesion  in  the 
scrotum  as  early  aa  on  the  following  day  (^ata,  Tomatcseaitki) . 

"With  salvarsan  the  ratio  between  the  etiotropic  efficiency  and  the 
tosieity  is  far  more  favorable  than  in  all  the  other  organic  arsenic 
compounds  thus  far  tested,  and  is  particularly  far  more  favorable  than 
with  atoxyl.  This  has  thus  far  been  confirmed  by  clinical  experience 
in  man,  and  in  particular  salvarsan  does  not  produce  the  same  toxic 
effects  in  the  eye  as  does  atoxyl  (Igershtintcrjj    In  animal  experi- 

I mcnts  also  it  does  not  produce  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  atoxyl 

^H      and  related  compounds  (Igerskeimer) . 

^^1  This  author  was  able,  after  salvarsan  bad  been   injected,   to  recognize  the 

^^F     presence  of  arsenic  in  the  syphilitieally  infected  cornea  of  rabbita,  but  not  in  other 

^^^       portions  of  the  eye  or  in  normal  eyes,  a  finding  which  indicates  that  the  efficient 

arsenical  compounds  combine  with  the  syphilitic  tissues  or  with  the  spirochteter 

or  their  reaction  product*  which  may  be  present  in  such  tiaauee. 

In  man  the  hydrochloride  of  dioxydiaminoarsenobenzol,  or  salvar- 
san, is  injected  subcutaneonsly  and  intramuscularly  either  in  alkaline 
solutions  or  in  neutral  suspensions,   and  intravenously  in   alkaline 

•  For  history  of  the  development  of  this  idea,  we  Ehrlich,  Ztachr.  f.  Immuni- 
tataforscfa.,  etc.,  Iflll,  vol.  3,  p.  1123. 

t  [In  London,  at  the  International  Coneresst,  IgeraMmer  reiterated  this  claim, 
and  a  careful  sesrch  of  the  available  ophthalmological  literature  has  failed  to  abow 
i  mcb  toxic  action  of  salvarsan  on  the  eje. — 1^-1 
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aolutions.  The  intraTeDoos  injection  acts  most  c 
on  the  symptoma  of  the  early  stages,  but  when  in; 
it  remains  for  a  very  long  time  at  the  place  of 
injected  intramuscularly  is  somewhat  more  rapid 
of  these  latter  cases  it  appears  to  form  a  deposit  i 
or  less  regularly  and  gradually  absorbed  into  thi 
the  extreme  irritation  caused  by  its  long-contim 
tissues,  such  injections  cause  severe  and  persists 
infiltration  and  often  extensive  necrosis.  Conseq 
recently  recommends  that  it  be  administered  in 
clusively  by  the  intravenous  route  in  doses  rangin 

It  would  appear  that  a  general  internal  disic 
certainly  obtained  by  a  single  or  several  time 
of  salvarsan  than  is  attained  when  it  is  inject* 
intramuscularly,  in  which  case  it  forms  a  depc 
very  gradually  absorbed-  This  is  in  accord 
obtained  in  animals,  that  the  parasites  which  ha' 
attack  of  the  remedy  acquire  a  relative  immunit, 

After  intravenous  injection  salvarsan  is  elimi 
but  when  injected  subcutaneously,  while  the  eli 
soon,  it  continues  for  about  fourteen  days,  and 
injection  somewhat  longer  {Qreven}.  After  in( 
chickens  remain  immune  to  infection  with  epiri] 
but  after  intravenous  injection  the  protective 
3-4  days  (Hata). 

That  salvarsan  eserts  an  etiotropic  action  c 
indicated  in  the  first  place  by  the  rapid  disappeara 
following  its  injection.  In  addition,  this  is  indie 
the  blood-senim  of  patients  treated  with  salvars* 
specific  antibodies  which  exert  a  curative  effect  in 
tary  syphilis  {Sckoltz  and  others).  According  t 
tion  of  these  antibodies  is  due  to  the  destructioi 
this  remedy,  their  decomposition  products  stimi 
to  form  antibodies;  but,  according  to  Friedbei 
directly  and  markedly  stimulates  the  formation 

Salvarsan  has  also  proven  itself  an  efficient 
other  spirochsetal  diseases,  particularly  in  relap! 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discuss 
fields  and  limitations  of  salvarsan  and  mercury 
syphilis.  A  combined  alternating  treatment  with 
would  appear  to  be  theoretically  indicated  by  the 
by  "combination  therapy"  in  experimental 
apirochfetal  infections  {Tsusuki).  These  have 
bination  of  weral  etiotropie  substances  produi 

*  [Practical  esperience  has  proven  the  correctneM  of 
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effect  and  a  more  certain  cure  than  would  be  expected  from  the  arith- 
metical sum  of  the  effect  of  the  different  substances  used.  Such  alter- 
nating treatment  with,  arsenical  and  mercurial  preparations  would 
appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  resistance  acquired  by  cer- 
tain protozoa  to  one  group  of  etiotropic  remedies  does  not  extend  to 
remedies  of  a  different  nature,  and  consequently  it  is  probable  that 
those  parasites  which  have  become  resistant  to  one  remedy  and  which 
are  responsible  for  recidivation  may  be  destroyed  by  remedies  of  a 
different  nature. 
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MERCURY  AS  A  SPECIFIC  FOR  SYPHILIS 

Historical. — ^Mercury  has  long  been  considered  a  specific  against 
the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis.  After  having  been  used  even 
earlier  in  the  Orient,  mercurial  preparations  about  the  year  1500 
became  generally  recognized  as  efficient  in  syphilis  when  administered 
internally.  At  this  time  mercury  was  pushed  up  to  the  appearance 
of  severe  toxic  symptoms,  such  as  salivation,  diarrhoea^  etc.,  so  that  the 
dangers  which  accompanied  the  treatment  soon  led  to  a  reaction,  as  a 
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result  of  which  physicians  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  divided  into  the 
two  camps  of  mt^rcurialista  and  anti-mercurialista.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, this  opposition,  which  persisted  even  into  the  nineteenth  centurj', 
has  disappeared  as  physicians  have  learned  how  to  use  the  remedy 
rationally. 

Its  Etiotbopic  Action. — That  mereiir}'  exerts  an  action  on  the 
causative  a^nt  of  syphilis  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  the 
most  varied  symptoms  of  the  infection  are  equally  influenced  by  it 
and  that  healthy  children  may  be  bom  of  syphilitic  parents  who  have 
been  treated  with  mercury,  while,  when  the  parents  have  not  been 
treated  by  mercurj-,  their  children  are  congenitally  syphilitic.  Thus 
far  it  has  not  been  definitely  proven  that  this  action  on  the  Spiro- 
ehieta  pallida  is  etiotropic  in  the  same  strict  sense  as  is  the  action  of 
quinine  on  malarial  plasmodia,  for  an  indirect  action  on  these  para- 
sites by  stimulating  of  the  formation  of  antibodies  is  conoeivable. 
However,  it  is  more  probable  that  this  drug  acts  directly  on  the 
pathogenic  organisms,  for,  in  general,  cures  result  the  more  certainly, 
the  more  completely  and  persistently  the  body  of  the  patient  is  kept 
saturated  with  mercury  to  the  degree  of  tolerance.  It  is  a  recognition 
of  this  fact  which  has  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  chronic 
intermittent  mercury  treatment,  in  which  the  infected  individuals  are 
kept  under  the  influence  of  mercury  off  and  on  for  several  years. 

The  excretion  of  mercury  in  the  urine  offers  a  means  of  estimating 
the  amount  of  mercury  circulating  in  the  body  and  the  duration  of  its 
action.  "While  after  absorption  mercury  circulates  about  in  the  body 
as  a  compound  of  mercury-albuminate  and  sodium  chloride,  and  is 
chiefly  excreted  in  the  fceces  and  to  only  a  small  extent  in  the  urine, 
still  that  portion  of  the  mercury  which  is  present  in  the  general  circu- 
lation, and  which  passes  through  the  renal  vessels,  probably  maintains 
a  definite  ratio  to  the  amount  excreted  in  the  urine.  The  more  rapidly 
the  mercury  appears  in  the  urine  after  its  administration  in  the  given 
method  the  more  rapidly  and  intensely  are  its  effects  produced,  and 
the  more  rapidly  its  elimination  by  this  channel  diminishes  the  more 
rapidly  does  its  action  in  the  body  pass  off.  Always,  however,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  excreted  for  months,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
after  the  urine  has  become  free  from  mercury  it  may  appear  in  it 
again,  both  of  these  facts  proving  that  mercury  is  stored  up  in  differ- 
ent organs,  as  a  result  of  which  poisoning  must  sooner  or  later  r^olt 
if  the  elimination  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  absorption. 

The  aim  of  every  energetic  antiluetic  mercurial  cure  must  be  to 
maintain  for  a  considerable  time  the  mercurj'  content  of  the  organism 
at  such  a  height  that,  while  not  causing  toxic  effects,  it  remains  not 
too  far  below  this  toxic  concentration.  A  regular  elimination  of 
mercury  during  the  period  of  administration  and  a  gradual  sinking 
of  the  curve  of  elimination  after  its  cessation  may  serve  as  signs  that 
one  is  close  to  the  attainment  of  such  saturation.    A  temporary  marked 
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increase  in  the  amount  eliminated^  either  directly  after  its  adminis- 
tration or  in  the  coarse  of  the  cure,  indicates  a  too  rapid  absorption, 
with  its  accompanying  danger  of  poisoning. 

The  determination  of  the  curve  of  elimination  is,  consequently,  of 
importance  for  the  determination  of  the  value  of  different  methods  of 
administering  mercury  (Biirffi). 

When  mercurial  inunctions  are  given  (of  mercurial  ointment  33 
per  cent,  daily  3.0-5.0  gm.  for  30-40  days),  mercury  may  be 
recognized  in  the  urine  from  the  first  day  on,  its  elimination  increas- 
ing gradually  up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  remaining  for  weeks 
very  nearly  constant,  and,  after  cessation  of  treatment,  falling  again 
very  gradually.  The  absorption  of  mercury  from  the  ointment  is  due 
in  part  to  the  gradual  change  of  the  metal,  which  has  been  pressed 
into  the  openings  of  the  ducts  of  the  glands  of  the  skin,  into  mercuric 
salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  or  to  its  gradual  change  into  these  same  salts 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  acting  under  the  influence  of*  the  secretions 
of  the  skin.  As  this  chemical  transformation  occurs  very  gradually, 
local  irritation  does  not,  as  a  rule,  occur.  The  mercury  is  also  to  some 
extent  absorbed  through  the  lungs  as  a  result  of  respiring  such  of  it 
as  is  vaporized  by  the  body  heat. 

Bt  licHALATioN. — When  present  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  metallic  mer- 
cury vaporizes  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  therapeutic  effects  solely  as  a 
result  of  its  absorption  through  the  lungs.  On  this  fact  is  based  the  employment 
of  mercurial  amalgam,  a  gray  powder  composed  of  aluminum  and  magnesium 
amalgam,  which  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  skin  in  a  small  bag  and  thus  pro- 
vides a  mild  mercurial  treatment.  When  thus  used  its  elimination  follows  essen- 
tially the  same  course  as  in  a  mild  inunction  cure. 

Oral  Administration. — ^When  mercury  is  to  be  administered  by 
mouth,  the  mercurous  compounds  are  usually  employed,  particularly 
calomel,  HgCl  (0.03-0.05  gm.  ter  in  die,  at  times  combined  with 
opium),  and  the  yellow  iodide  of  mercury,  which  is  used  in  the  same 
dosage  as  calomel,  and  which  is  particularly  often  used  in  children, 
in  a  dosage  for  infants  of  0.01  gm.  per  diem.  Although  in  vitro  the 
mercurous  compounds  are  insoluble  in  water,  in  the  body  they  are 
absorbed,  but  when  they  are  administered  internally  the  amount  of 
mercury  eliminated  in  the  urine  shows  very  marked  variations  from 
day  to  day,  due  apparently  to  the  varying  conditions  affecting  absorp- 
tion from  the  intestine.  The  suddenly  increased  absorption  which 
may  occur  when  Hg  is  thus  administered  explains  the  greater  danger 
of  causing  mercurialism  when  mercury  is  administered  intemaUy, 
and  when  it  is  thus  administered  stomatitis  and  diarrhoea  are  observed 
relatively  often. 

For  mercurial  injections  soluble  and  insoluble  preparations  are 
used. 

Of  the  soluble  ones  the  bichloride  is  the  one  most  used,  in  daily 
small  doses  of  0.01  gm.  continued  for  20-40  days.  Its  excretion  in  the 
urine  starts  at  once,  and  if  the  injections  are  given  each  day  the 
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amount  eliminated  rises  gradually  and  regularly  just  as  is  the  case 
in  inunction  cures,  and  when  its  administration  is  stopped  the  amounts 
eliminated  gradually  decrease,  its  elimination  curve  corresponding  to 
that  of  a  gradual  saturation.  Unfortunately,  these  injections  in  many 
cases  cause  pain  and  induration,  even  when  by  addition  of  sodium 
chloride  the  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  mercury 
albuminate  at  the  point  of  injection. 

These  local  effects  cannot  be  certainly  avoided,  even  by  the  use  of  organic 
compounds  of  mercury  with  formamide,  glycocoll,  etc.,  which  are  soluble  in 
alkaline  media. 

Finely  divided  insoluble  mercurial  preparations,  such  as  calomel, 
thymol-acetate  of  mercury,  salicylate  of  mercury,  etc.,  are  injected 
(suspended  in  liquid  parafiSn  or  olive  oil)  in  amounts  of  0.05  to  0.1 
gm.,  at  considerable  intervals, — about  every  six  to  seven  days, — ^with 
the  idea  of  forming  a  deposit  of  mercury  from  which  absorption  will 
take  place  gradually.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  elimination 
curve  after  injection  of  the  widely  used  salicylate  of  mercury  does  not 
indicate  a  gradual  regular  saturation  of  the  organism  with  mercuiy, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  maximal  elimination  occurs  on  the  day  of 
injection  and  sinks  immediately,  rising  with  each  new  injection. 
This  curve  of  elimination  is  in  accordance  with  the  clinical  experience 
that,  although  these  injections  are  very  efficient,  they  are  at  times  dan- 
gerous, for  a  serious  poisoning  may  result  from  the  unexpected  sudden 
absorption  of  large  amounts  of  mercury  from  the  reactively  inflamed 
tissues  around  the  mercurial  deposits. 

After  intravenous  injection  of  the  .bichloride,  the  curve  of  elimination 
rises  abruptly  and  falls  again  very  quickly.  When  thus  administered  more  than 
50  per  cent,  is  rapidly  eliminated  from  the  body,  and  for  a  time  so  much  mercuiy 
is  present  in  the  circulation  that  the  danger  of  causing  toxic  symptoms  is  neces- 
sarily great,  not  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  thrombi. 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  inunction  cures  best  meet  the 
demand  for  a  gradual  and  even  mercurialization.  [The  translator  is 
among  those  who  are  convinced  that  hypodermic  injections  of  soluble 
mercurial  preparations  have  been  proven  to  be  the  most  rapid  and 
certain  means  of  curing  syphilis  by  mercury.  The  observations  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  Wassermann  under  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  the  observations  on  its  reappearance  or  failure  to 
reappear,  both  appear  to  indicate  that  this  conclusion,  which  has 
been  based  on  clinical  experience,  is  well  founded. — Tr.]  However, 
even  when  mercury  is  thus  administered,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
avoid  the  symptoms  of  poisoning.  These  start  with  a  metallic  taste 
in  the  mouth,  stomatitis,  and  salivation  (see  p.  513).  Albumi- 
nuria and  nephritis  *  may  also  develop  during  mercurial  cures,  and 
in  severe  poisoning  diarrhoea  occurs.  In  fatal  cases  cardiac  depres- 
sion, sinking  of  the  blood-pressure,  and  collapse  may  result. 

*  [Albuminuria  and  nephritis  are  not  infrequently  manifestations  of  syphilis, 
the  occurrence  of  which  during  the  mercurial  cure  is,  the  translator  believes, 
quite  as  often,  or  more  often,  due  to  the  disease  than  it  is  to  the  remedy. — ^Tb.] 
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ANTITOXINS 

Historical. — The  experimental  therapy  of  infectious  diseases  had  its 
origin  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  immunity.*  In  his  studies  of 
acquired  immunity  Pasteur,  having  observed  that  many  infectious 
diseases  attack  the  same  individual  but  once  and  that  in  such  cases 
a  very  light  attack  appears  to  give  the  same  protection  as  a  severe 
one,  started  a  series  of  logically  planned  laboratory  experiments  in  the 
hope  of  finding  methods  of  treatment  which,  like  light  attacks  of  ill- 
nessy  would  give  the  same  immunity  without  injuring  the  animals  ex- 
perimented on.  He  strove  to  reach  the  same  goal  as  had  been  attained 
empirically  by  Jenner  when  he  utilized  the  chance  observation  that  the 
harmless  cowpox  protected  against  the  dangerous  human  smallpox. 

In  1880  Pasteur  succeeded  in  immunizing  animals  against  the  viru- 
lent pathological  organisms  of  chicken-cholera,  and  soon  afterwards  of 
anthrax,  by  inoculating  them  with  artificially  attenuated  bacteria. 
The  discovery  that  the  virulence  of  microbes  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  their  passage  through  animals  was  of  great  importance 
in  Pasteur's  later  success  in  discovering  his  method  of  inoculation 
against  rabies.  The  Americans,  Salmon  and  Smith,  while  investigat- 
ing hog-cholera,  1885-S6,  were  the  first  to  learn  that  immunization 
could  be  produced  by  injecting  not  only  attenuated  bacteria,  but  also 
their  soluble  metabolic  products,  known  to-day  as  toxins.  Later  on, 
immunization  against  the  bacilli  of  tetanus  and  diphtheria  was  accom- 
plished by  Roux  and  by  Brieger  and  Kitasato,  who  injected  filtrates 
from  bacterial  cultures  for  this  purpose.  While  in  other  cases  it  was 
n'>t  possible  to  produce  immunity  by  use  of  the  metabolic  products  of 
living  bacteria,  if  the  bacteria  first  be  killed,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
immunity  by  injecting  the  substance  contained  in  the  dead  bodies,  the 
endotoxins.    This  was  first  done  by  Pfeiffer  using  cholera  vibriones. 

Further  progress  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  immunity  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  discovery  that  the  inoculation  of  animals 
with  gradually  increasing  amounts  of  bacterial  substances  produces 
an  immunization  not  only  against  the  living  pathological  organisms, 
but  also  against  the  injection  of  large  quantities  of  the  same  extremely 
toxic  substances  with  which  they  are  inoculated.  As  a  result  of  the 
recognition  of  this  fact,  it  became  possible  to  investigate  these  problems 
by  quantitative  methods. 

*  In  this  connection  the  authors  will  confine  themselves  to  a  discussion 
of  those  points  bearing  on  inununization  which  are  essential  for  the  understanding 
of  the  now  generally  adopted  method  of  treatment.  More  complete  discussions 
may  be  found  not  only  in  various  monographs  and  larger  works,  but  in  the 
following  works:  Krehl  u.  Levy,  Kap.  Infektion  und  Immunitfit  in  KrehVa  Pathol. 
Physiologie,  5.  Aufl.,  Leipzig,  1907;  if.  Jakohy,  Immunitfit  und  Disposition, 
Wiesbaden,  1906;  Oppenheimer,  Toxine  und  Antitoxine,  Jena,  1904;  Th.  Miiller, 
Infektion  und  Immunitfit,  Jena,  1904;  Dieudonni,  Immunitfit,  Schutzimpfung 
and  Serumtherapie,  6.  Aufl.,  Leipzig.,  1909. 
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Active  and  Passive  Immunity, — Soon  after  Pasteur,  Chauveau,  in 
1881,  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  immunity  by  the  injec- 
tion of  living  pathogenic  organisms  of  full  virulence,  for  the  natural 
protective  powers  of  the  organism  are  able  to  maintain  the  upper  hand 
in  the  strife  against  bacteria,  providing  the  number  of  these  be  small 
or  if  the  conditions  for  their  multiplication  be  unfavorable.  If  the 
organism  overcomes  the  infection  or  the  poisoning  by  toxins,  it  be- 
comes immune  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  its  own  protective  mechan- 
isms, which  form  antitoxin  and  other  protective  substances.  This  t3i>e 
of  immunity,  resulting  from  the  activity  of  the  organism  itself,  is 
known  as  active  immunity,  the  specific  immune  bodies  thus  formed 
circulating  about  in  the  blood,  as  has  been  known  ever  since  Behring's 
discovery  of  the  antitoxins.  Passive  immunity,  which  results  from  the 
introduction  into  an  animal  of  such  already  formed  immune  sub- 
stances, is  thus  named  because  it  is  produced  without  any  aid  from  the 
individuals  rendered  immune. 

While  in  active  immunity  a  certain  period,  usually  from  five  to 
ten  days  (v.  Dung  em),  must  elapse  before  the  development  of  im- 
munity, passive  immunity  is  conferred  immediately  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  protective  serum.  Active  immunity  persists  for  a  very 
long  time,  as  those  reactions  of  the  cells  which  result  in  the  formation 
of  the  immune  bodies  persist  for  a  long  time  and  endow  the  organism 
with  the  power  of  making  good  the  loss  of  its  protective  substances. 
Passive  immunity,  on  the  contrary,  persists  for  a  much  shorter  time, 
for  the  substances  which  have  been  derived  from  actively  immunized 
individuals  are  foreign  substances  for  the  passively  immunized  organ- 
ism, and  are  therefore  eliminated  or  combusted  and  are  not  replaced 
by  the  organism. 

In  human  medicine,  except  for  vaccination  against  variola  and 
more  recently  against  typhoid,  active  immunization  is  employed  only 
for  the  treatment  of  rabies. 
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VACCINATION  AGAINST  RABIES 

This  disease,  the  pathogenic  organism  of  which  is  not  yet  known, 
is  remarkable  for  its  long  period  of  incubation;  but  Pasteur  discov- 
ered that  the  period  of  incubation  may  be  very  strikingly  shortened 
by  injecting  the  virulent  substances,  obtained  from  the  central 
nervous  system  of  rabid  animals,  directly  into  the  central  nervous 
system  instead  of  into  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  shortening  of 
the  incubation  depends,  as  we  know  to-day,  on  the  fashion  in  which 
the  toxic  substances  are  distributed  throughout  the  body,  for  these 
reach  the  point  at  which  they  act,  the  central  nervous  system,  through 
the  peripheral  nerves,  the  disease  developing  only  when  the  poisonous 
substances  have  reached  these  centres. 
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These  findings  of  Bahes  and  of  de  Vestea  and  Zagari,  however,  left  it  unset- 
tled whether  it  was  the  pathogenic  organisms  thems^ves  or  the  poisons  produced 
by  them  which  thus  travelled  along  the  nerves.  Since,  however,  Hans  Meyer  and 
Ransom  have  shown  that  tetanus  and  diphtheria  toxins  are  carried  to  the  central 
nervous  system  by  the  nerves,  it  may  be  assumed  that  direct  inoculation  of  the 
rabies  virus  into  the  central  nervous  system  shortens  the  period  of  incubation, 
because  in  this  case  the  poison  itself  does  not  have  to  pass  along  these  paths. 
The  more  virulent  the  virus  the  more  rapidly  is  the  toxin  manmactured,  and 
consequently  the  shorter  is  the  period  of  incubation,  but  even  with  the  most 
virulent  virus  a  certain  length  of  time  is  needed  for  the  journey  to  the  central 
nervous  system,  varying  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  path  and  amounting  in  the 
rabbit  to  7-8  days  and  m  the  guinea-pig  to  5-0  days. 

By  appropriate  passage  of  the  Tiros  through  a  series  of  animals 
or  by  heating  it  in  the  absence  of  moisture  for  varying  periods, 
Pasteur  obtained  viruses  of  varjring  virulence  and  incubation  period, 
and,  by  inoculating  animals  first  with  the  weak  viruses,  he  was  finally 
able  to  render  them  actively  immune  against  the  most  virulent  viruses. 
In  animals  thus  actively  immunized  the  blood  contains  protective 
substances,  for  when  such  serum  is  inoculated  into  other  animals  it 
protects  them  also  {Babes  ei  Lepp).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
rabies  organism  is  unknown,*  it  cannot  to-day  be  stated  whether  these 
protective  substances  protect  against  the  toxins  produced  by  this 
organism  or  against  the  organism  itself  (Marx). 

In  any  case  the  efficiency  of  the  Pasteur  prophylactic  treatment  of 
rabies  is  to-day  established  beyond  question.  As  the  treatment  is 
necessarily  always  inaugurated  only  after  infection  has  occurred,  it  is 
evident  that  the  protective  substances  which  are  produced  during 
immunization  must  reach  the  toxins  manufactured  at  the  point  of  in- 
fection before  they  are  carried  to  and  become  combined  with  the 
nervous  centres.  When  the  treatment  is  instituted  promptly  this  is 
possible,  probably  because  the  multiplication  of  the  pathological  organ- 
isms and  the  manufacture  of  the  toxins  at  the  infected  point  go  on 
very  slowly. 
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TUBERCULIN 

Tuberculin  treatment  is  also  based  upon  active  immunization 
(Sahli).    The  various  tuberculins  are  endotoxins  which  may  be  ex- 

*  [Recent  investigations  by  Mwm,  Noguehi,  Poor  and  Steinhard  and  WiUiams 
make  it  probable  tlmt  this  organism  is  no  longer  to  be  numbered  among  the 
unknown  pathological  agents.  Moon  and  Harris  both  report  curative  effects 
from  quinine  in  this  disease. — ^Tb.] 
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tracted  from  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria  only  after  their 
Yarious  preparations  used  in  practice  either,  like  old  tub 
tain  those  constituents  of  the  dead  bacteria  which  ar 
glycerin  and  water,  or,  like  new  tuberculin,  they  consist  of 
of  very  finely  pulverized  dead  bacterial  bodies.  With  ne 
Koch  has  been  able  to  immunize  animals  against  ordi] 
infection  with  tubercle  bacilli 

When  introduced  into  the  body  tuberculin  causes  bot 
reaction  and  one  localized  in  tubercular  tissues.  It  is  i 
intensity  of  the  reaction  produced  by  tuberculin  in  no 
tubercular  animals  and  human  beings  which  is  responi 
clinical  significance  of  the  various  diagnostic  tests  {Ki 
tubercular  tissues  exhibit  a  similar  hypersusceptibility  to 
substances,  such  as  cantharidin  and  the  albumoses,  still  th* 
titative  diflferences  which  make  it  apparent  that  the  react 
culin  is  a  specific  one  (see  p.  490).  This  specifically  al 
tibility  is  known  as  allergy,  and  in  the  case  of  tubercu 
attributed  by  v.  Pirquet  and  Schick  to  the  presence  of  a 
body  for  tuberculin  (Moro).  According  to  Wolff -Eisrii 
body  sets  free  from  the  tuberculin  certain  substances  w! 
an  augmented  endotoxin  action. 
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SERUM  THERAPY 

Serum  therapy  depends  upon  the  fact  that  protectiv 
which  have  been  formed  during  active  immunization  in 
may  be  injected  into  a  second  one  (a  human  being) .  Befc 
the  principles  of  serum  therapy  and  the  limits  of  its  effic 
be  necessary  to  describe  our  present  conceptions  of  the  nal 
and  antitoxins  and  of  their  reciprocal  relationships. 

Toxins. — The  conception  of  toxins  arose  when  powerJ 
stances  were  found  in  the  pathogenic  micro-organisms  and 
logical  significance  was  recognized.  At  the  start  there  ^ 
the  filtrates  from  bacterial  cultures  soluble  poisons,  wh: 
the  same  sjTnptoms  as  the  pathogenic  organisms  themsel 
Yersin,  Bricger  u,  Frdnkel).  Later  substances  with  i 
properties  were  found  in  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria  and  a 
poisons  of  animal  origin  and  in  certain  vegetable  seeds, 
at  first  thought  to  be  true  proteids,  because  they  could  be 
from  their  solutions  along  with  the  proteids  also  pre 
However,  we  actually  know  nothing  of  their  true  chemic 
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no  one  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  preparing  toxins  in  pure  form  and 
consequently  our  conception  of  the  toxins  is  only  a  biological  one. 

These  toxins  are  poisonous  substances  possessing  the  power  of 
stimulating  the  organism  to  form  specific  antidotal  poisons  or  anti- 
toxins. We  know  of  them  that  they  diffuse  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all, 
and  that  consequently  they  are  either  themselves  colloidal  substances 
or,  as  a  result  of  combination  with  proteid  substances,  have  acquired 
colloidal  properties.  Most  of  them  are  very  susceptible  to  heat  and 
light  and  to  exposure  to  air  and  are  chemicidly  very  labile.  It  is  very 
possible  that  they  actually  are  proteids,  for  their  most  characteristic 
property,  that  of  stimulating  the  organism  to  form  specific  substances 
which  react  with  them,  is  also  a  property  of  non-toxic  proteids  in  so  far 
as  these  reach  the  blood  without  being  denatured.  Moreover,  like  the 
proteids,  the  toxins  are  acted  on  by  enzymes  or  ferments,  a  fact  which, 
taken  with  the  slight  absorption  of  some  of  them,  explains  their  rela- 
tive harmlessness  when  swallowed. 

Toxins  also  show  very  close  analogies  with  the  ferments,  of  whose 
chemical  nature  we  know  quite  as  little.  These,  too,  excite  the  produc- 
tion of  specific  antiferments  in  the  organism,  and  are  characterized, 
like  the  toxins,  by  the  property  of  exerting  their  actions  only  on  cer- 
tain specifically  susceptible  substances.  Like  the  ferments,  the  toxins 
also  are  perhaps  protoplasmoid, — ^that  is,  they  too  may  possess  certain 
properties  of  living  proteid. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  our  knowledge  of  toxins  is 
limited  to  a  knowledge  of  their  toxic  actions  and  of  their  power  of 
stimulating  the  body  to  form  specific  antitoxins.  As  already  men- 
tioned, poisons  of  this  type  are  formed  not  only  by  bacteria,  for  certain 
poisons  of  animal  origin  behave  in  an  entirely  similar  fashion, — for 
example,  the  venom  of  certain  toads,  spiders,  snakes,  scorpions,  and 
bees,  and  many  toxins  derived  from  fishes.  In  addition,  similar  sub- 
stances, known  as  phytotoxins,  occur  in  plants, — for  example,  ricin 
in  ricinus  beans,  crotin  in  croton  seeds,  and  abrin  in  jequirity  beans. 

Antitoxins. — The  antitoxins  were  discovered  in  1890  by  Behring 
and  Kitdsato,  who  showed  that  animals  could  be  immunized  by  the 
injection  of  the  blood-serum  of  other  animals  which  had  been  actively 
immunized  against  tetanus  and  diphtheria.  Soon  after,  in  1891, 
Ehrlich  showed  the  same  for  ricin  poisoning.  As  the  serum  of  the 
actively  immunized  animal  does  not  contain  even  traces  of  toxin  which 
could  produce  active  immunity  in  the  second  animal,  it  was  evident 
that  during  active  immunization  a  new  substance  must  have  been 
formed  either  out  of  the  original  toxin  or  from  the  body  cells  or 
from  both  together.  This  new  substance  acts  specifically  with  the  toxin 
which  has  been  used  to  produce  active  immunization,  and  with  no 
other. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  chemical  nature  of  these  antitoxins,  but 
it  is  practically  certain  that  they  are  colloids  of  distinctly  greater 
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mdecolar  weight  than  the  toxinsy  for  they  diffuse  much  s 
than  do  these  {Arrhenius^  Madsen).  Antitoxins,  too,  are 
labile,  although  in  general  more  stabile  than  the  toxins,  ax 
them  are  not  destroyed  by  heating  up  to  eO""  C,  and  even, 
upon  the  amount  of  salt  present  in  their  solutions,  up  to  ne 
They  are  also  more  resistant  than  the  toxins  to  the  acti( 
and  alkalies,  and  are  not  so  readily  decomposed  by  exposi 
and  air. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  the  antitoxins  also  can  b 
ized  only  biologically.  They  are  reaction  products  of  tl) 
which  are  produced  under  the  influence  of  toxins,  and 
specifically  with  and  render  harmless  only  the  toxin  whicl 
lated  their  formation.  We  know  nothing  of  their  other  ac 
body. 

The  Specificity  op  the  Reaction  between  Toxins 
TOXINS. — In  vitro  the  blood-serum  of  an  animal  immunj 
diphtheria  can  render  harmless  only  diphtheria  toxin,  but 
or  other  toxins,  and  can  protect  other  animals  only  against 
of  diphtheria  toxin  but  not  against  those  of  other  toxins, 
this  it  might  be  assumed,  with  Buchner,  that  both  antitoxin 
react  with  those  body  cells  which  are  susceptible  to  the  toxi 
the  antitoxins  when  injected  previously  to  or  simultaneou 
toxins  are  able  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  latter  1 
logical  antagonism.     To-day,  however,  we  know  that  El 
Behring's  view  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  antitoxi 
direct  action  on  the  body  cells  but  reacts  only  with  the  to: 
reaction  the  toxin  is  not  destroyed  by  the  antitoxin,  as 
believed ;  but  the  reaction  between  the  two  substances  co: 
in  a  reciprocal  fixation  or  combination  which  takes  plac 
ance  with  fixed  quantitative  conditions,  as  has  been  showi 
for  ricin  and  diphtheria  toxins  and  their  antitoxins.    T 
needs  a  certain  time  for  its  completion  and  proceeds  moi 
high  temperatures  than  at  low.    Whether  the  combinal 
toxins  and  antitoxins  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  analogous  to 
tion  between  weak  bases  and  weak  acids,  or  whether  the  to: 
reaction  is  reversible  only  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  is  i 
ject  of  active  discussion  (see  Arrhenius). 

That  the  detoxication  of  toxins  by  antitoxins  is  actual 
formation  of  a  non-toxic  compound  is  proven  by  the  fact 
tain  cases  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  toxin  and  the  an 
the  compound  which  has  been  formed.  Thus,  Roux  and  C 
able,  by  boiling  a  non-toxic  mixture  of  snake  venom  and 
render  it  poisonous  again,  for  this  antitoxin  is  readily  < 
boiling  while  the  venom  supports  high  temperatures  i 
Further,  Morgenroth  has  recently  succeeded  in  separatin 
toxin  from  its  combination  with  the  antitoxin  by  allonv 
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act  upon  the  compound.  Finally,  in  certain  cases  either  the  free  toxin 
or  free  antitoxin  diffuses  through  certain  membranes,  although  the 
mixture  of  the  two  is  unable  to  do  so  {Martin  and  Cherry) . 

Formation  op  Antttoxins. — The  manner  in  which  antitoxins  are 
produced  is  entirely  unknown.  Their  specificity  suggested  that  they 
were  formed  from  the  toxins  (Buchner), — ^that  is,  that  the  organism 
had  the  power  of  changing  the  toxins  into  antitoxins,  which  could 
render  harmless  toxins  subsequently  administered.  If  this  were  so, 
however,  one  would  expect  that  there  would  be  some  quantitative  re- 
lationship between  the  amount  of  toxin  administered  and  of  the  anti- 
bodies formed.  Knorr,  however,  has  shown  that,  after  the  injection  of 
a  certain  amount  of  tetanus  antitoxin,  the  body  produced  enough 
antitoxin  to  neutralize  100,000  times  as  much  toxin  as  had  been 
administered.  Further,  Boux  and  VaiUard,  by  repeatedly  bleeding 
horses  immunized  against  tetanus,  have  been  able  to  remove  from 
them  amounts  of  blood  equal  to  the  total  original  blood  content  of  the 
animals,  without  materially  lessening  the  antitoxic  power  of  the 
blood-serum.  It  is  also  known  that  other  antibodies  related  to  the 
antitoxins,  such  as  the  agglutinins  present  in  the  blood-serum  of  men 
who  have  recovered  from  typhoid,  may  be  demonstrated  in  these 
individuals  for  months  and  years,  although  the  fate  of  the  already 
formed  antibodies  introduced  from  without  shows  that  they  are  grad- 
ually destroyed  or  eliminated  and  disappear  entirely.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  in  actively  immunized  animals  the  antitoxins  must  continue 
to  be  manufactured  for  a  very  long  time.  Thus,  the  quantitative 
disproportion  between  the  toxin  administered  and  the  antitoxin  pro- 
duced and  the  continuation  of  the  formation  of  antitoxin  without 
further  administration  of  toxin  both  render  it  highly  probable  that 
the  antitoxins  are  products  of  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  cells. 

Antitoxins  are,  therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  as  produced  by  specific 
but  still  completely  unexplained  active  processes  in  the  body  cells, 
which  are  excited  by  the  toxins.  Once  these  reactions  have  been 
inaugurated,  they  may  persist  much  longer  than  their  inaugurating 
stimulus,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  other  effects  of  stimuli,  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  fixed  proportion  between  the  amount  of  toxin  adminis- 
tered and  the  products  of  the  reaction  thus  excited. 

Practically  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  place  where  antitoxins  are  formed. 
The  blood  is  looked  upon  simply  as  the  place  where  they  accumulate,  but  not 
as  the  place  where  they  are  formed.  Of  tiie  various  organs  it  has  been  possible 
only  to  show  that  the  lymphoid  tissues  contain  protective  substances  at  the  com- 
mencement of  active  immunization  before  these  may  be  detected  in  the  serum 
{Pfeiffer  u.  Marx,  Wasaermann,  Romer), 

Antigens  and  Antibodies. — The  formation  of  antitoxin  is  only  a 
special  instance  of  a  general  reaction  which  follows  the  entrance  into 
the  blood  of  proteid  substances  which  have  not  been  denatured,  for  it 
is  a  general  rule  that,  when  such  substances  penetrate  into  the  blood. 
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the  organism  forms  reaction  products  which  react  specifically  with 
them.  Thus,  after  the  parenteral  introduction  of  heterologous  proteids, 
— whether  these,  like  the  proteids  of  bacteria,  are  toxic,  or  whether, 
like  heterologous  serum,  albumen,  lacto-albumen,  etc.,  they  are  rela- 
tively non-toxic, — precipitins  appear  in  the  blood-serum,  which,  react 
specifically  with  the  proteids  in  question  and  form  insoluble  products 
with  them.  When  bacteria  are  injected,  bacteriolysins  are  formed, 
and,  when  normal  cells  are  injected,  specific  cytolysins  or  agglutinins. 
In  these  instances  the  reaction  between  the  antibodies  formed  in  the 
blood  and  the  antigens — that  is,  the  foreign  substances  which  excited 
the  reaction — ^are  directly  visible.  The  presence  of  other  antibodies, 
as  these  specific  reaction  products  are  generally  named, — for  example, 
that  of  the  antif erments, — may  be  recognized  in  the  serum  only  by  the 
fact  that  they  inhibit  the  activity  of  the  antigens, — i.e.,  in  the  case 
of  the  ferments  they  inhibit  their  ferment  action.  In  the  same  way 
the  presence  of  antitoxins  is  recognizable  only  from  the  fact  that  the 
serum  prevents  the  toxic  action  of  the  toxins. 

EHRLICH'S  SIDE-CHAIN  THEORY 

While  we  actually  know  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  antibodies 
are  produced,  according  to  the  views  advanced  by  Ehrlich  and  now 
accepted  by  most  investigators,  the  antibodies  normally  exist  as  *' side- 
chains"  in  the  cells  which  produce  them.  According  to  the  hyi)oth- 
esis,  certain  atom  groups  of  the  protoplasm  react  with  the  antigen 
introduced,  and  these  same  atom  groups  under  the  influence  of  the 
reaction  are  manufactured  anew  in  increased  amounts  and  pass  into 
the  blood  as  soluble  reaction  products  which  act  as  antibodies.  So 
long  as  these  reacting  protoplasmic  groups  remain  combined  with  the 
cells,  they  attract  the  antigens  to  the  cells, — i.e.,  they  attract  the 
toxins  to  the  point  at  which  they  exert  their  toxic  action.  When,  how- 
ever, they  are  present  in  the  blood  as  antitoxins,  by  their  affinity  to 
the  toxins  they  divert  them  from  their  point  of  reaction,  the  specifically 
susceptible  elements  in  the  cells. 

Toxoids. — A  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  further  development  of  the 
theories  of  immunity  was  the  behavior  of  certain  substances  which  are  readily 
formed  from  the  toxins,  and  which,  while  relatively  non-toxic,  are  still  able  to 
combine  with  antitoxin. 

Ehrlich,  during  his  investigations  of  diphtheria  toxins,  was  the  first  to  find 
such  substances,  named  by  him  toxoids.  This  author  found  that  there  was  a 
parallelism  between  the  toxic  action  and  the  power  of  combination  with  antitoxin 
only  in  freshly  prepared  solutions  of  diphtheria  toxins,  and  that,  when  the  solu- 
tions were  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time,  their  toxicity  decreased,  but  their  power 
to  neutralize  antitoxin  persisted,  as  did  that  of  stimulating  the  formation  of 
antitoxin.  To  explain  these  facts  Ehrlich  assumes  two  types  of  atom  groups  in 
the  toxin  molecule, — a  combining  or  haptophoric  group,  by  which  the  toxin  is 
anchored  to  the  cell  protoplasm  and  by  means  of  which  it  combines  with  antitoxin, 
and  a  toxophoric  group,  the  loss  of  which  robs  the  toxin  molecule  of  its  typical 
toxic  actions.  These  toxophoric  groups  are  lacking  in  the  toxoids,  which,  how- 
ever, through  their  haptophoric  groups  are  still  able  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
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protoplasm  of  the  cells,  thus  stimolating  the  production  of  antibodies,  and  to 
react  with  the  antitoxin  in  the  same  way  as  the  entire  original  toxic  toxin 
molecule. 

This  parallelism^  between  the  capacity  of  combining  with  antitoxin  in  vitro 
and  that  of  exciting  the  formation  of  antitoxin,  led  Ehrlich  to  assume  that  the 
same  atom  groups  are  responsible  for  the  combination  of  antigen  with  antitoxin 
and  for  its  reaction  with  the  cells  of  the  organism,  and,  according  to  his  theory, 
this  stabile  combination  between  toxin  and  cell  protoplasm  is  the  cause  of  the 
production  of  antibodies,  while  the  typical  toxic  action  of  toxin  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  fact  that  the  production  of  antibodies  may  be  excited  by 
toxoids  as  well  as  by  toxins  is  thus  explained,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
toxins  excite  their  production  only  in  case  the  cells  are  not  too  severely  damaged 
by  their  toxic  action.  In  accordance  with  this  assumption,  those  cells  which 
have  not  been  at  all  damaged  by  the  specific  toxic  action  of  the  toxin  can  also 
take  part  in  the  production  of  antitoxin,  if  the  toxin  simply  combines  with  their 
protoplasm. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that,  according  to  Ehrlich's  side-chain  theory, 
the  antibodies  are  those  atom  groups  of  the  protoplasm  which  react 
in  the  cells  with  the  antigens  and  are  then  formed  in  excessive  amounts 
and  cast  off  into  the  blood.  This  theory,  however,  does  not  tell  us  why 
the  superfluous  new  formation  and  casting  off  of  side  chains  occurs 
during  the  manufacture  of  antibodies.  Ehrlich  himself  draws  an 
analogy  between  the  phenomena  resulting  from  damage  to  the  proto- 
plasm by  foreign  substances  and  the  morphological  phenomena 
observed  following  trauma  of  the  tissues,  in  which  not  only  the  cells 
which  have  perished  are  replaced  but  in  which  there  always  occurs 
a  distinct  over-production. 
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ANTITOXIC  SERA 
Antitoxic  sera  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  dysentery,  and  snake  bites.  Practically  the  most  important 
point  in  connection  with  their  preparation  is  the  securing  of  the  high- 
est possible  percentage  of  antitoxin  in  the  serum  of  the  immunized 
animals.  By  quantitative  experiments,  Ehrlich  has  been  able  to 
show  that  the  higher  an  animal  is  immunized  the  larger  the  amount 
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of  antitoxin  accumulated  in  its  blood.  After  a  latent  stage  of  about 
5  days  the  antitoxin  content  of  the  serum  progressively  increases  until 
the  maximum  is  reached,  with  diphtheria  at  the  end  of  10  days  and 
with  tetanus  at  the  end  of  17  days,  after  which  the  antitoxin  content 
sinks,  to  rise  again  after  some  weeks  and  then  to  remain  constant  for 
a  long  time. 

When  the  immune  serum  is  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  second 
organism,  the  antitoxin  is  slowly  absorbed  and  remains  in  the  blood 
for  a  considerable  period.  Thus,  Knorr  found  that  tetanus  antitoxin 
attained  its  highest  concentration  in  the  blood  only  at  the  end  of 
24-48  hours  after  the  injection,  and  that  the  concentration  then  sank 
gradually  so  that  it  disappeared  from  the  blood  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  while  passive  immunity  never  lasts  so  long  as 
active  immunity,  a  single  injection  of  diphtheria  or  tetanus  serum  still 
confers  a  protection  lasting  for  several  weeks.  This  relatively  long 
stay  of  the  antitoxins  in  the  blood  renders  it  probable  either  that  they 
are  chemically  closely  related  to  the  normal  blood  proteids  or  that  they 
circulate  about  in  the  blood  in  combination  with  proteids  (Romer), 
Ehrlich  has  shown  that  milk  contains  antitoxin,  and  that  consequently 
protective  substances  may  be  transferred  from  the  nursing  mother 
to  the  infant. 

Limits  of  Their  Curative  Powers. — ^While  the  antitoxins  are  pres- 
ent in  all  the  body  tissues,  although  in  slighter  quantities  than  in  the 
serum,  they  probably  do  not  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  cells. 
This  is  the  case,  at  least,  with  a  number  of  the  most  thoroughly  studied 
antitoxins, — for  example,  the  tetanus  antitoxin  and  probably  also  the 
diphtheria  antitoxin.  This  inability  of  the  toxins  to  follow  the  anti- 
toxins into  the  cells  determines  the  limit  of  the  curative  action  of 
a  serum  when  once  the  illness  has  developed.  Probably  the  antitoxins 
are  not  able  to  exert  any  curative  effects  on  damage  which  has  already 
been  suffered  by  the  cells  which  are  susceptible  to  the  toxins,  but  are 
able  only  to  prevent  their  further  permeation  with  toxins  and  thus  to 
prevent  any  further  damage  to  the  tissues.  In  the  sections  on  the 
serum  treatment  of  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  the  effects  of  the  serum 
treatment  of  such  conditions  will  be  further  discussed. 
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TETANUS 

In  this  disease  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  not  caused  by  a 
general  invasion  by  the  pathogenic  agents,  but  result  from  the  absorp- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  soluble  toxins  which  are  formed  at  the  site 
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of  the  infection.  Consequently,  in  animal  experiments  the  symptoms 
which  follow  the  administration  of  tetanus  toxin  are  entirely  similar 
to  those  resulting  from  infection  with  the  tetanus  bacilli  In  man,  as 
certain  muscle  groups  are  predilectively  affected,  the  order  in  which 
the  symptoms  develop  is  not  so  regular  as  in  animal  experiments,  in 
which  three  stages  may  be  differentiated: 

1.  Localized  tetanus,  a  tonic  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  which  in  most 
species  of  RniTn^la  commences  in  the  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  point  of  infection  or  injection. 

2.  A  stage  in  which  the  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  first 
affected  are  successively  involved. 

3.  A  stage  with  general  reflexly  excitable  convulsions,  essentially 
resembling  the  convulsions  caused  by  strychnine. 

In  ftniiTiAln  the  first  symptoms  occur  after  an  incubation  period 
ranging  from  8  hours  up  to  a  number  of  days. 

The  effects  of  tetanus  toxin  differ  from  those  of  strychnine  chiefly 
in  the  long  period  of  incubation  and  in  the  occurrence  of  tonic  muscu- 
lar rigidity,  and  particularly  in  the  occurrence  of  a  localized  tetanus. 

The  manner  in  which  tetanus  develops  at  first  suggested  that  it 
was  due  to  a  pathologically  augmented  excitability  of  some  elements  in 
the  periphery,  but  the  incorrectness  of  this  view  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  curarization  or  section  of  the  nerves  for  a  time  absolutely  prevents 
the  local  contractures.  These  have  been  explained  by  the  peculiar 
fashion  in  which  this  toxin  is  distributed  throughout  the  body,  J7. 
Meyer  and  Ransom  having  shown  that  this  toxin  possesses  a  peculiar 
affinity  for  nervous  substances,  and  is  transported  to  the  central 
nervous  system  exclusively  through  the  peripheral  nerve-endings  and 
not  at  all  through  the  blood.  This  transportation  via  the  nerves  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  in  animals  the  localized  tetanus  spreads  from  the 
muscles  innervated  by  one  spinal  segment  to  those  innervated  by  the 
neighboring  segments. 

When  introduced  into  the  stomach,  tetanus  toxin  produces  no  poisonous 
effects,  partly  because  it  is  absorbed  with  difficulty  but  chiefly  because  it  is 
rapidly  rendered  innocuous  by  the  digestive  juices,  especially  by  the  combined 
action  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  (Kansom,  Carriere,  Nencki),  After  intra- 
venous injection  it  disappears  from  the  blood  in  a  few  minutes  {Decroly)^  and 
after  subcutaneous  injection  it  is  so  quickly  absorbed  that  rats  in  which  it  has 
been  injected  into  the  tail  can  no  longer  be  saved  by  amputating  the  tail  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  hours,  showing  that  the  toxin  must  therefore  be  rapidly 
removed  from  the  point  of  infection  although  the  symptoms  do  not  appear  for  a 
long  time.  By  biological  methods,  toxin  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  peripheral 
nerves  at  the  point  of  injection,  it  bein^  present  in  considerable  amounts  in  the 
sciatic  nerve  1%  hours  after  injection  mto  the  leg,  although  at  this  time  none 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood,  muscles,  or  fat  (H.  Meyer  u.  Ransom ,  Marie), 
As  this  elective  absorption  by  the  nerve-trunks  occurs  only  when  the  axis-cylinder 
is  intact,  being  greatly  delayed  by  section  and  entirely  prevented  by  degeneration, 
it  is  probable  that  the  nerve-fibrils  themselves  and  not  the  lymphatics  of  the 
nerves  are  the  path  by  which  the  toxin  reaches  the  central  nervous  system. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that,  as  a  result  of  its  great  affinity  for 
nervous  tissues,  tetanus  toxin  is  first  absorbed  by  the  intramuscular 
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nerve-endings  at  the  point  of  injection  or  at  the  point  where  it  is 
manufactured.  It  is  then  transported  by  these  peripheral  nerves  to 
the  corresponding  segment  of  the  cord,  from  which  it  then  spreads  to 
the  neighboring  segments,  at  first  to  those  on  the  injected  side. 
Progressively  other  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  become  affected  until, 
in  the  final  stage,  general  muscular  rigidity  and  increased  reflex 
excitability  develop. 

Although  a  portion  of  the  tetanus  toxin  always  passes  into  the 
lymph  and  the  blood,  it  cannot  pass  from  these  fluids  directly  into  the 
spinal  cord,  but  must  be  absorbed  by  the  terminal  organs  of  other 
motor  nerves,  through  which  it  then  may  travel  to  the  nervous  centres. 

Under  experimental  conditions,  and  also  often  under  clinical 
conditions,  the  absorption  in  the  peripheral  nerves  in  the  region  of  the 
injection  or  production  of  the  toxin  preponderates,  and  consequently 
cutting  the  nerve — for  example,  when  the  toxin  is  injected  into 
a  leg  section  of  the  sciatio — will  protect  the  animal  from  ordinarily 
lethal  doses.  Hans  Meyer  was  able  definitely  to  prove  that  this 
toxin  travelled  to  the  centres  in  the  nerves,  by  experiments  in 
which  he  was  able  to  block  the  path  for  the  absorption  of  the  toxin 
by  previously  injecting  antitoxin  into  the  nerves.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  detoxicated  by  the  antitoxin  as  it  travels  along  the  nerves, 
so  that  ordinarily  lethal  doses  produce  no  effects. 

It  is  this  absorption  of  the  tetanus  toxin  by  the  nervous  tissues 
which  determines  the  limits  of  the  curative  powers  of  the  antitoxin. 
As  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  peripheral  nerves  do  not  absorb 
the  antitoxin  from  the  blood,  even  a  very  large  amount  of  antitoxin  in 
the  blood  will  not  prevent  animals  from  fatal  poisoning,  if  the  toxin 
be  injected  directly  into  a  nerve-trunk,  for  the  antitoxin  can  reach 
and  detoxicate  only  that  portion  of  the  tetanus  which  has  not  yet  been 
absorbed  at  the  point  of  injection  or  production  and  such  of  it  which 
although  absorbed  into  the  blood  has  not  yet  been  absorbed  by  the 
nerve-endings.  This  is  the  reason  why,  although  the  prophylactic 
effect  of  subcutaneously  or  intravenously  injected  antitoxin  is  certain, 
its  curative  effect  is  very  slight.  It  can  cure  only  in  case  a  lethal  dose 
has  not  already  been  absorbed  by  the  nerves  before  the  antitoxin  is 
injected,  and  consequently  its  effects  are  determined  by  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  between  the  administration  of  the  toxin  and  that  of 
the  antitoxin.  The  same  amount  of  antitoxin  which,  when  injected 
with  a  many  times  lethal  dose  of  toxin,  certainly  protects  the  experi- 
mental animals,  fails  to  do  this  if  it  be  administered  a  few  moments 
later  than  the  toxin,  40  times  the  amount  of  antitoxin  being  necessary 
at  the  end  of  one  hour,  while  after  the  lapse  of  5  hours  a  dose  600  times 
as  large  is  ineffectual  (Donitz),  If  a  dangerously  large  amount  of 
toxin  has  already  been  absorbed  into  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  invasion  of  the  centres  by  the  toxin  may  be  hoped  for 
only  if  the  antitoxin  be  directly  injected  into  the  nerves  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  injection  or  site  of  infection.  While  cures  have  been 
obtained  in  a  number  of  desperate  cases  by  using  the  antitoxin  in  this 
fashion,  once  the  centres  have  been  attacked  by  the  toxin,  subcutaneous 
or  intravenous  injection  of  even  very  large  amounts  of  antitoxin  is 
almost  invariably  ineffectual. 

In  accordance  with  these  experimental  results,  clinical  experience 
has  also  shown  that,  when  once  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  have  appeared, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  secure  a  cure  even  by  enormous  doses  of  anti- 
toxin. On  the  other  hand,  the  certain  prophylactic  effect  of  tetanus 
serum  is  explained  by  the  mass  action  of  the  antitoxin  in  the  blood 
and  fluids  of  the  body,  as  a  result  of  which  the  toxin  is  kept  from  com- 
bining with  the  nervous  tissues. 

The  long  period  of  incubation  for  tetanus  has  been  expbiined  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  manner  in  which  the  toxin  reaches  the  central  nervous  system 
through  the  peripheral  nerve,  and  its  length  has  been  shown  to  depend  iJmost 
entirely  on  the  length  of  the  nerve  path  which  must  be  traversed  before  reaching 
the  centres.  Consequently,  in  larger  animals  the  incubation  period  is  much  longer 
than  in  smaller  ones.  However,  even  when  the  toxin  is  introduced  directly  into 
the  spinal  cord,  some  time  must  elapse  before  symptoms  appear.  This  time  is 
evidently  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  reaction  between  the  poison  and 
the  susceptible  elements  of  the  cord,  for,  like  other  ferment  reactions,  many  toxic 
reactions  also  proceed  but  slowly.  A  certain  temperature  has  also  been  shown 
to  be  necessary  for  this  reaction.  Thus,  bats  when  kept  sleepin);^  at  low  tempera- 
tures manifest  a  very  high  resistance  to  tetanus  toxin  {Meyer  u,  Halsey),  and  in 
cold-blooded  animals  tetanus  toxin  under  ordinary  conditions  remains  ineffective. 
However,  as  shown  by  Courmont  and  Doyon,  tetanus  develops  even  in  frogs  after 
a  certain  latent  period  if  they  be  kept  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  32**  C. 
Morgenroth*8  experiments,  in  which  frogs  did  not  develop  tetanus  when  kept 
at  low  temperatures  but  quickly  did  so  after  they  had  been  brought  into  warmer 
water  even  a  long  time  after  the  toxin  had  been  injected,  show  that  the  toxin 
reaches  the  central  nervous  syston  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  that  the  high 
temperature  is  necessary  only  that  the  toxin  may  become  active  in  the  centres. 
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DIPHTHERIA 

In  general  similar  conditions  influence  the  actions  of  the  antitoxin 
in  this  disease,  but  the  manifold  actions  of  the  diphtheria  toxin  furnish 
more  favorable  opportunities  for  this  drug  to  act  than  is  the  case  with 
tetanus. 

This  toxin  also  is  ineffective  when  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
When  absorbed  into  the  blood,  its  effects  correspond  in  general  to 
fhe  general  effects  produced  by  the  bacteria,  though  in  this  disea3e  we 
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are  probably  not  dealing  with  a  single  poison  but  with  a  mixture  of 
several  different  ones.  They  affect  primarily  the  tissues  with  which 
they  first  come  in  contact,  and  consequently  clinically  they,  as  a  rule, 
first  cause  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  with 
the  formation  of  a  membrane.  When  distributed  throughout  the 
body,  these  toxins  act  on  many  different  tissues,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
toxic  decomposition  of  the  proteids,  the  alteration  of  metaJbolism,  and 
the  character  of  the  post-mortem  findings  in  different  oi^ans,  particu- 
larly the  hemorrhages  and  hyperaemia  of  the  suprarenals.  The  lethal 
effects  are  due  chiefly  to  a  typical  depression  of  all  the  nervous  centres. 
In  experiments  on  animals,  there  are  also  late  developing  paralyses  of 
the  nerves  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point  of  infection,  which  in  their 
nature  correspond  to  the  postdiphtheritic  paralyses  observed  in  man. 

This  toxin  disappears  very  rapidly  from  the  blood,  for,  when  it  has  been 
injected  intravenously,  blood  infused  into  a  second  animal  exhibits  toxic  proper* 
ties  only  if  transfused  within  the  first  4-7  minutes.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
symptoms  of  poisoning  become  manifest  only  after  many  hours,  even  after  the 
s^dministration  of  many  times  lethal  doses.  In  such  case  the  experimental 
animals  lose  their  power  of  maintaining  their  normal  positions  and  become 
paralyzed,  while,  after  a  temporary  rise,  the  temperature  falls  progressively, 
the  reflexes  disappear,  and  all  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system  faU, 
death  occurring  as  a  result  of  paralysis  of  the  respiration. 

During  the  development  of  the  poisoning  the  blood-pressure  sinks  in  a  stair- 
like fashion,  and  the  heart,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  fall  was  still  beating 
powerfully,  beats  more  and  more  weakly,  so  that  after  a  time  cardiac  death 
occurs,  even  if  artificial  respiration  be  carried  on.  It  has  been  shown  that  these 
efifects  on  the  circulation  are  at  the  start  chiefiy  due  to  central  vasomotor  depres- 
sion, but  that  in  the  final  stages  this  is  accompanied  by  a  direct  toxic  action  on 
the  cardiac  muscle. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Meyer  and  Ransom  that  this  toxin  also  may 
reach  the  centres  via  the  peripheral  nerves,  for,  when  injected  directly 
into  the  nerve-trunks,  it  causes  a  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  cen- 
tres more  rapidly  and  in  smaller  doses  than  when  injected  subcu- 
taneously.  Moreover,  even  if  the  wound  at  the  point  of  injection  into 
the  nerves  be  bathed  with  antitoxin,  or  if  large  quantities  of  antitoxin 
be  administered  intravenously  prior  to  the  intraneural  injection  of  the 
toxin,  the  local  paralysis  still  develops.  It  consequently  is  apparent 
that  it  is  quite  as  difiScult  for  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  as  it  is  for  the 
tetanus  antitoxin  to  combine  with  the  toxins,  once  they  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  nerves.  In  any  case,  even  if  the  antitoxin  is  able 
to  penetrate  into  the  central  nervous  system,  it  can  render  harmless 
such  toxin  as  has  already  combined  with  nervous  tissues  only  if  it 
follows  it  there  very  quickly.  Two  hours  after  the  injection  of  toxin 
ten  times  as  large  doses  of  antitoxin  are  necessary  to  secure  the  cura^ 
tive  effects  as  are  necessary  within  the  first  hour  (Berghaus,  Marx). 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the  effect  of  the  diphtheria 
serum  is  due  only  to  its  power  of  protecting  against  the  further  absorp- 
tion of  new  toxin  from  the  points  at  which  it  is  produced,  and  not  to 
its  possessing  any  true  curative  action.    This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
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clinical  experience  that,  if  severe  general  symptoms  of  depression  of 
the  centres,  such  as  are  seen  in  very  virolent  infections,  have  already 
developed,  these  cannot  always  be  caused  to  disappear  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  serum.  The  often  astonishing  changes  in  the  symptoms 
which,  in  less  severe  infections,  usually  follow  the  administration 
of  antitoxin,  particularly  when  the  serum  is  used  early,  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  assumption  that  new  toxin  can  no  longer  reach  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  and  that  the  effects  of  that  which  has  already 
been  combined  there  can  still  be  overcome  by  the  cells  affected. 

However,  more  recent  experiments  (F.  Meyer)  show  that  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  secure  a  cure  by  the  intravenoos  injection  of  very  large  doses  of  semm 
even  6-S  hours  after  the  injection  of  the  toxin,  and  consequently  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  antitoxin  by  a  mass  action  may  attract  to  itself  toxin  which 
has  already  combined  with  the  nervous  centres.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  tiie  experience  of  most  observers  that  the  postdiphtheritic  paralyses 
are  not  influenced  by  the  serum  treatment.  Recently,  however,  favorable  results 
have  been  claimed  from  the  use  of  very  large  doses  of  serum  in  cases  of  post- 
diphtheritic paralysis  {Comby). 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  certainly  proven  only  that  the 
antitoxin  protects  the  nervous  system  and  other  cells  against  further 
absorption  of  the  toxins.  Consequently  the  eariiest  possible  adminis- 
tration of  the  antitoxin  serum  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance.  Intra- 
venous administration  permits  the  antitoxin  to  become  effective  at 
once,  but  when  administered  subcutaneously  the  serum  is  absorbed 
only  very  slowly  (Morgenroth).  As  the  intravenous  administration 
apparency  produces  more  pronounced  side  effects  than  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  {Tachau)^  it  is  perhaps  of  practical  importance  that 
the  antitoxin  is  absorbed  decidedly  more  rapidly  when  injected  intra- 
muscularly than  when  injected  subcutaneously  {Morgenroth) . 

The  curative  effects  of  antidiphtheritio  serum  are  due  to  its  power 
not  only  of  protecting  the  nervous  system  from  further  absorption 
of  the  toxins  but  also  of  neutralizing  them  in  the  tissues  where  the 
bacilli  are  multiplying  and  manufacturing  their  toxins.  These  bacilli 
cause  their  local  effects,  suph  as  the  formation  of  membranes^  with 
the  aid  of  their  toxins,  which  cause  the  damage  to  the  nei^boring 
tissues,  as  a  result  of  which  a  favorable  culture-medium  is  prepared 
for  the  further  multiplication  of  the  bacilli.  As  the  antitoxin  neutra- 
lizes the  toxins  in  the  tissues,  the  bacilli  are  deprived  of  these  weapons, 
and  in  this  fashion  is  explained  its  favorable  action  on  the  local  infec- 
tion, which  is  usually  rapidly  checked  by  the  serum  injection,  so  that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  natural  curative  powers  of  the  body,  it 
promptly  clears  up.  This  prevention  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
bacilli  and  of  the  manufacture  of  their  toxins,  then,  secondarily  aids 
in  bringing  about  the  disappearance  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  the 
fever,  etc.,  just  as  is  the  case  when  diphtheria  is  treated  locally  by 
caustic  agents  as  advised  by  Loeffler. 
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The  strength  of  the  antidiphtheritie  lertiin  is,  like  that  of  ol 
preeaed  in  immunity  units,  a  unit  being  that  amount  of  serum  whicl 
detoxicate  for  guinearpigs  a  eertain  amount  of  standard  toxin.  Aoc 
German  PharmaoopcBia,  diphtheria  serum,  which  may  be  preserved 
tion  of  phenol  or  creosol,  must  contain  at  least  300  immunity  ui 
centimetre.  Sera  of  high  potency  contain  over  600  such  units  pe; 
metre.  As  a  rule,  1000-(MK)0  units  should  be  injected,  but  in  sevei 
larger  doses  should  be  fliven.  For  prophylactic  treatment  500  ui 
rule,  sufficient.  A  dried  antitoxin  is  also  c^tainable,  which  cont 
eeptics  and  must  contain  at  least  6000  immunity  units  per  gramme. 
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BACTERIOLYSINS 

When,  instead  of  the  soluble  metabolic  products  of  bae 
uated  or  killed  bacteria  are  used  to  produce  immunity,  1 
sera  acquire  the  power  of  acting  specifically  on  the  bacte: 
tion.  In  this  fashion  it  is  possible  to  obtain  bacteriolytic  } 
first  shown  by  Pfeiffer  for  the  cholera  vibriones. 

Guinea-pigg  injected  with  a  lethal  quantity  of  these  vibrio 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  algid  stage  of  cholera,  and  very  ac 
are  found  in  the  peripheral  cavities.  If,  however,  such  animalt 
with  a  sufficient  dose  of  an  immune  serum  obtained  from  another 
dcred  immune  by  the  injection  of  non-lethal  doses  of  these  bacteria 
die,  and  their  peritoneal  fluid  contains  vibriones  which  are  alti 
form  and  in  their  behavior  to  staining  agents,  and  it  is  possible  ai 
"  how  their  bodies  pass  into  solution  in  this  exudate." 

The  mechanism  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  explainec 
ments  in  vitro  {Meischnikoff)  as  follows:  Bacteriolysis  occ 
only  when  fresh  immune  senun  is  brought  in  contact  with  t 
while  such  serum  loses  its  specific  powers  when  kept  for  j 
or  when  heated  to  60**  C,  but  regains  it  when  the  fresi 
normal  adults  is  added.  This  indicates  that  bacteriolysis  i 
the  combined  action  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  is  pn 
normal  serum  of  non-immunized  animals,  but  is  very  un 
the  other  hand,  the  specific  component  of  the  bacteriolysi 
present  only  in  the  serum  of  the  immunized  animals,  is  n 
and  resistant  to  heating. 

Of  bactericidal  sera  we  have  thus  far  antistreptoe 
meningococcal,  antipneumococcal,  antityphoid,  and  antichi 
and  many  others,  but  their  practical  value  is  still  sub  judic 
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HJBMOLTSIS 

The  studies  of  bacteriolysis  have  led  to  the  clearing  up  of  another 
biologically  important  phenomenon^  that  of  haemolysis.  Just  as  specific 
antigens,  the  bacteriolysins,  are  formed  in  the  body  after  injection 
with  the  antigens  of  the  bacterial  bodies,  so  also  the  sera  of  animals 
injected  with  other  heterologous  blood-cells  acquire  the  power  of 
acting  specifically  on  and  of  dissolving  these  ceUs.  Thus,  the  injection 
of  heterologous  blood-cells  causes  the  production  of  hsemolysins. 
For  example,  if  a  guinea-pig  be  injected  with  a  rabbit's  blood,  its 
serum,  which  normally  does  not  haemolyze  rabbit's  blood-cells,  becomes 
haemolytic  for  these  cells.  Such  a  hemolytic  serum  becomes  ineflfective 
when  heated  to  55**-60**,  but  may  be  reactivated  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  normal  rabbit  or  guinea-pig  serum.  As  was  first  recognized 
by  Bordet,  haemolysis  also  is  due  to  the  combined  action  of  a  thermo- 
labile  normal  constituent  of  the  blood  and  a  thermostable  antibody, 
whose  formation  results  from  the  injection  of  a  heterogeneous  bIood« 
Normally  the  serum  of  many  species  of  animals  is  haemolytic  for  cer- 
tain heterologous  bloods,  so  that  without  any  preparatory  treatment 
they,  hffimolyze  them. 

Haemolysis  results  from  the  haemolysin  attracting  to  itself  the  anti- 
gen contained  in  the  red  cells  and  thus  causing  the  destruction  of  their 
structure.  It  goes  without  saying  that  haemolysis  may  also  result  from 
pharmacological  actions  of  a  very  different  sort,  if  only  these  actions 
are  exerted  upon  integral  constituents  of  the  cell  body.  Examples 
of  this  are  the  haemolysis  produced  by  substances  which  dissolve  the 
lipoids  which  form  a  portion  of  the  body  of  the  blood-corpuscles, — for 
example,  that  caused  by  saponin  or  by  chloroform,  ether,  etc.  The 
haemolysis  produced  by  hypotonic  salt  solutions,  which  cause  destruc- 
tion of  the  ceUs  as  a  result  of  the  inhibition  of  water,  may  also  be 
mentioned. 

The  thermolabile  substance  present  in  the  serum,  the  oo5peration  of  which 
is  essentia]  for  haemolysis,  is  probably  derived  from  the  leucocytes,  being  either 
secreted  by  them  or  set  free  when  they  die.  Thus  far  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
the  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which  these  two  substances  act  together  in  bac- 
teriolysis and  hemolysis.  According  to  Bordefs  views,  both  substances  act 
directly  on  the  cells,  but  the  substance  present  in  normal  serum,  named  by  him 
cytase,  can  produce  lysis  only  if  the  specific  substance  formed  during  immuni- 
zation, named  by  him  "  substance  sensibili trice,"  has  acted  on  the  cells  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  in  which  mordants  prepare  fabrics  for  dye-stuffs. 

Ehrlich,  on  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  show  that  the  stable  specific  sub- 
stances, but  not  the  thermolabile  ones,  the  complement,  may  be  made  to  combine 
with  susceptible  red  cells  and  thus  be  removed  from  the  serum.  He  consequently 
assumes  that  the  substance  formed  during  immunization,  named  by  Pfeiffer  the 
immune  substance  and  by  Ehrlxch  amboceptor,  combines  with  the  blood-cells  but 
by  itself  cannot  produce  lysis.  It  is  only  when  it  combines  with  the  complement 
that  a  substance  is  formed  which  combines  with  the  cells  and  dissolves  them. 

More  recently  ArrKenius  has  explained  the  combined  action  of  these  two 
substances  on  the  assimiption  that  the  effective  compound  formed  by  the  immune 
body  and  the  complement  is  not  formed  in  the  serum,  or  else  is  not  stable  there^ 
but  that  it  is  formed  only  in  the  blood-cell  when  botii  substances  are  present. 
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AGGLunioNS. — As  a  general  thing  antibacterial  immune  sera  pro- 
duce a  second  specific  effect  on  the  corresponding  bacteria,  which 
consists  in  agglutinating  them.  These  agglutinins,  which  were  dis- 
covered by  Oruber  and  Durham,  are  of  great  practical  importance, 
particularly  as  a  means  of  diagnosing  typhoid  (Widal  reaction). 
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Precipitins. — ^Another  property  of  many  antibacterial  immune 
sera  is  their  power  of  precipitating  substances  obtained  from  dead 
bacteria  of  the  species  used  for  immunization  (KraiLs).  The  sub- 
stances responsible  for  this  precipitation  are  known  as  precipitins, 
and  are  always  formed  when  heterologous  proteid  reaches  the  blood. 
Thus  precipitins  for  serum  albumin,  lactalbumin,  etc.,  may  be  formed. 
As  sera  thus  obtained  always  give  the  precipitate  or  cause  precipitation 
in  the  highest  dilutions  only  with  the  proteid  (the  precipitinogen) 
used  in  the  preparatory  treatment,  and  as  the  reaction  grows  weaker 
the  more  distant  the  relationship  between  the  tested  proteid  and  the 
precipitinogen,  this  biological  reaction  has  acquired  great  importance 
as  the  most  delicate  means  of  distinguishing  between  different  proteids, 
— for  example,  in  the  differentiation  between  human  and  animal  blood. 
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Cytotoxins. — Specific  serum  may  be  prepared  not  only  against 
blood-cells  and  bacteria  but  also  for  all  possible  kinds  of  cells.  Thus, 
by  preparatory  treatment  with  spermatozoa  Landsteiner  has  obtained 
a  serum  which  paralyzes  their  movements,  and  v,  Dungem  a  specific 
serum  for  ciliated  epithelium.  These  cytotoxins  are  also  in  a  certain 
sense  specific,  being  always  most  toxic  to  those  cells  which  were  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  serum.  These  investigations  are  mentioned 
here  because  it  appears  entirely  possible  and  probable  that  cytotoxic 
sera  may  be  used  to  cause  specific  destruction  of  or  damage  to  certain 
cells,  as,  for  example,  those  of  neoplasms. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  PHARMACOLOGICAL 

REACTIONS 

Solubility. — The  old  axiom ' '  Corpora  non  agant  nisi  soluta"  should 
be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  '^  sea  solibilia."  For  instance,  undis- 
solved zinc  reacts  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  water  and 
is  dissolved  in  it,  but  gold,  being  insoluble,  is  inactive.  This  law  holds 
true  in  all  pharmacological  reactions,  and,  if  a  substance  or  compound 
is  completely  insoluble  in  the  body,  as  is  the  case  with  barium  sulphate, 
or  paraf&n,  it  produces  no  pharmacological  effects,  but,  if  it  is  soluble 
to  start  with  or  if  it  becomes  so  as  a  result  of  interaction  with  the 
tissues,  as  is  the  case  with  sulphur,  it  can  produce  such  reactions. 

Most  of  the  chemical  antidotes  act  by  transforming  the  poisons  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  into  insoluble— or  at  least  poorly  and  slowly  soluble— compounds, 
thus  preventing  or  at  least  retarding  their  absorption  and  their  toxic  actions. 

Adequate  Amount. — ^While  solubility  is  the  first  essential  for  a 
pharmacological  effect,  the  second  one  is  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
drug  shall  come  in  contact  with  the  tissues  or  organs  on  which  it  exerts 
its  actions. 

The  receptive  organs  of  the  nerves  of  taste  and  smell  react  to  inuneasurably 
email  quantities  of  active  substances,  and  many  other  cells  act  to  equally  smaU 
amounts  of  adequate  physiological  stimulants.  As  an  example  of  this  the  reader 
is  reminded  of  the  chemically  scarcely  recognizable  and  still  efficient  epinephrln 
content  of  the  arterial  blood.  Moreover,  certain  other  substances  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  prove  toxic  in  almost  immeasurably  small  amounts,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  minute  traces  of  copper  which  are  present  in  wat^  distilled 
from  a  copper  vessel,  and  which  exert  a  harmful  action  on  certain  vegetable  or 
animal  cells  introduced  therein  (  p.  563). 

In  all  of  these  and  in  all  analogous  cases  where  extremely  small  quantities 
of  drugs  exert  a  physiological  activity,  it  has  been  possible  experimentally  to 
determine  the  lower  limits  and  the  conaitions  for  such  activity.  They  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  claimed  effects  of  homceopathic  dilutions  of  drugs.  The 
claims  made  by  homoeopathy  are  based  on  no  experimental  tests,  but  only  on 
uncritical  and,  from  their  very  nature,  improbable  hypotheses. 

Direct  local  actions  will,  it  is  clear,  be  influenced  by  the  amount 
applied  and,  in  the  case  of  substances  already  in  solution,  the  concen- 
trations employed. 

Power  of  penetration  into  the  deeper  tissues  is  also  of  special  im- 
portance for  any  action  elsewhere  than  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
body.  Caustic  suBstanoes,  which  destroy  the  tissues,  penetrate  with 
difficulty  if  they  form  a  firm  and  insoluble  eschar,  but  more  readily 
if  the  compounds  formed  are  soft  or  fiuid  (see  Caustics,  p.  491).  In 
general,  lipoid-soluble  substances  penetrate  more  readily  than  lipoid- 
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insoluble  ones,  and  of  these  latter  the  readily  diffusible  more  readily 
than  those  which  diffuse  with  difficulty.  This  last  rule,  it  is  clear, 
holds  good  for  the 

Absorption  of  drugs  from  the  circulatino  blood  by  cells  lying 
at  a  distance  from  the  original  point  of  absorption. 

The  concentration  of  a  drug  in  the  blood,  which  determines  its 
quantitative  distribution  in  the  various  cells  and  organs,  depends  on 
the  relative  rapidity  of  its  absorption  and  of  its  elimination  or  destruc- 
tion. A  drug  reaches  the  circulation  most  rapidly  and  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  dose  administered  when  it  is  injected  intravenously — 
in  the  case  of  gases  when  it  is  inhaled — and  almost  as  rapidly  when 
injected  intramuscularly ;  but  decidedly  more  slowly,  and  almost  never 
in  its  entire  amount,  when  it  is  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues, 
for  a  portion  of  it  is  absorbed  and  more  or  less  tenaciously  retained 
by  them.  Drugs  enter  the  blood  most  slowly  and  least  completely 
through  the  mucous  membranes,  and  of  these  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  bladder  are  almost  impermeable  for  sub- 
stances not  soluble  in  fats.  When  absorbed  from  the  intestines,  drugs 
first  pass  into  the  liver,  where  they  meet  with  a  new  barrier,  many  of 
them  being  transformed  chemically  by  this  organ,  while  others  are 
absorbed  and  retained  by  it,  at  any  rate  for  a  time. 

If  the  elimination  through  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  lungs,  or  if 
the  distribution  of  the  drug  keep  pace  with  its  absorption,  its  concen- 
tration in  the  blood  can  never  become  high,  and  in  the  case  of  many 
substances,  such  as  curare,  if  they  be  administered  orally,  the  concen- 
tration in  the  blood  never  attains  an  adequate  or  threshold  value. 
In  case  the  normal  active  elimination  be  pathologically  diminished,  for 
example  by  renal  insufficiency,  it  is  possible  that  an  unexpectedly  high 
concentration  of  the  drug  in  the  blood  may  be  attained  so  that  a 
correspondingly  pronounced  pharmacological  or  toxic  action  results. 

Distribution. — With  a  certain  concentration  of  the  drug  in  the 
blood,  however,  it  (the  drug)  is  by  no  means  equally  distributed 
between  all  the  organs  and  cells,  but,  according  to  their  particular 
physical  or  chemical  affinity  for  the  drug,  it  is  absorbed  by  them  in 
different  amounts  and  with  varying  rapidity.  Consequently  the  final 
distribution  of  a  drug  throughout  the  body  depends  also  on  the  rate 
at  which  it  enters  into  the  various  tissue  fluids.  If  the  whole  quantity 
enters  these  at  one  time,  the  more  avid  cell  A  will,  in  comparison  with 
the  less  avid  cell  B,  attract  to  itself  relatively  more  of  the  drug  than 
will  be  the  case  when  the  drug  enters  these  fluids  only  gradually  and 
consequently  circulates  around  in  these  fluids  for  a  longer  time  but  in 
higher  dilution.  If  A  be  not  only  the  more  avid  but  also  the  specifi- 
cally susceptible  cell,  and  B  the  less  avid  and  relatively  insusceptible 
cell,  the  pharmacological  effect  is  more  pronounced  when  the  whole 
dose  is  given  at  once ;  but,  if  the  more  avid  cell  be  the  less  susceptible 
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one,  then  small,  rapidly  repeated  doses  will  be  the  most  effective. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  for  every  drug  how  it  will  behave  in 
this  respect,  it  is  possible  to  determine  this  empirically  for  any  given 
one  {Beinaschemtz) . 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  locally  acting  caustics  and  irritants,  the 
quantity  of  the  drug  which  actually  acts  on  the  specifically  susceptible 
cells,  as  a  rule,  forms  only  an  immeasurably  small  portion  of  the  dose 
administered.  After  absorption  a  drug  is  distributed  by  the  blood 
and  lymph  throughout  the  whole  body,  and,  according  to  its  physico- 
chemical  properties,  is  retained  and  stored  up  by  cells  of  the  most 
different  sorts,  either  mechanically  or  by  capillary  adhesion  or  by 
entering  into  solution  or  chemical  combination  with  the  cellular  con- 
stituents. Cumulation — ^that  is  to  say,  the  absorption  and  retention 
of  relatively  large  amounts  of  the  drug  by  certain  cells  and  cell  com- 
plexes— renders  possible  the  elective  action  of  even  extremely  small 
doses.  For  example,  1  mg.  of  digitoxin  distributed  throughout  a  body 
weighing  70  kilos  gives  a  dilution  of  one  to  70  million,  a  concentration 
which  is  far  from  high  enough  to  exert  any  appreciable  action  on  the 
cardiac  muscle,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  poison  is  absorbed 
and  retained  by  the  cardiac  muscle  more  than  by  any  other  cells,  and 
consequently  may  attain  in  it  an  adequate  concentration,  just  as  copper 
salts  in  an  extremely  dilute  solution  (1  mg.  in  100  1.)  are  absorbed 
and  accumulated  by  algsB  in  far  greater  concentration  {Devoux). 
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Relationship  between  the  Size  of  the  Dose  and  the  Intensity 
OF  the  Pharmacological  Action. — ^WhUe  the  absorption  and  the  suf- 
ficient storing  up  of  a  drug  in  certain  cells  and  organs  are  naturally 
a  necessary  preliminary  condition  for  its  elective  pharmacological 
action  thereon,  it  can  by  no  means  be  used  as  a  measure  therefor,  for 
many  cells  may  accumulate  a  substance  in  considerable  amounts  with- 
out being  harmed  or  functionally  disturbed  (Straub).  Examples  of 
this  are  the  intra-vital  staining  methods  used  in  histology  and  the 
forensically  important  accumulation  of  many  poisons  in  the  liver, 
kidney,  spinal  marrow,  etc. 

The  amount  of  the  drug  which  finally  becomes  effective  determines 
the  actual  degree  of  the  pharmacological  action,  but  this  amount  and 
the  effect  produced  are  by  no  means  directly  proportional,  for  so  long 
as  it  remains  below  a  certain  amount,  the  threshold  value,  no  appre- 
ciable effect  at  all  is  produced,  for  very  slight  chemical  disturbances 
are  borne  by  living  cells  without  appreciable  alterations  of  their  func- 
tions, just  as  they  support  the  daily  and  hourly  variations  of  osmotic 
tension,  of  temperature,  and  of  other  factors  in  their  normal  environ- 
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ment.  Consequently  the  ineffective  or  just  effective  doses  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  different  doses  administered  in  order  to  determine 
the  true  ratio  between  them. 

If,  as  is  always  necessary  in  the  case  of  medicinal  administration, 
that  portion  of  the  drug  which  is  retained  in  other  organs,  and  which 
does  not  reach  the  insusceptible  organs  at  all,  be  also  included  in  the 
"threshold  dose/'  the  difference  becomes  still  greater. 

For  example,  if  for  a  normal  adult  the  empiric  threshold  dose  of  digitoxin 
be  about  0.9  mg., — ^that  is,  if  this  be  the  dose  which  produces  a  hardly  appreciable 
effect, — ^the  amounts  of  digitoxin  which  actually  come  into  action  when  1  mg. 
and  when  2  mg.  are  administered  may  be  stated  to  be  in  the  proportion  <  1.0  minus 
0.9)  to  (2.0  minus  0.9),  i.e.,  0.1tol.l  =  ltoll.  Consequently,  while  the  phanna- 
cological  effect  of  1.0  mg.  may  be  just  appreciable,  the  dose  of  2.0  mg.,  which  is 
apparently  only  twice  as  large,  may  be  imexpectedly  severe  and  perhaps  dangerous. 
Tliis  example  is  not  a  hypothetical  one,  but  is  the  result  of  experiments  n^de  by 
Koppe  on  himself. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  methods  by  which  the  intensity  of 
pharmacological  actions  may  be  directly  measured  except  in  the  case 
of  certain  blood  poisons,  in  which  the  intensity  of  action  may  be 
estimated  by  the  extent  to  which  the  red  cells  lose  their  coloring 
matter.* 

The  final  amount  of  hemolysis  caused  in  like  suspensions  of  blood- 
cells  by  different  quantities  of  a  haemolytic  agent  expresses,  in  i>er- 
centages,  the  functional  relationship  between  the  amount  of  the 
haemolytic  agent  and  the  intensity  of  its  action. 

Further,  the  rapidity  with  which  a  certain  determinable  effect  (for 
example,  the  cessation  of  respiration  in  fish  or  the  death  of  bacteria) 
occurs  after  a  certain  dosage  may  serve  as  an  indirect  measure  of  its 
activity.  In  such  case  the  degree  of  activity  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  action  is  produced.  Using  such  methods,  it 
has  been  shown  that,  as  a  rule,  the  rapidity  with  which  toxic  effects 
are  produced  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  do  the  corresponding 
doses,  calculated  after  subtraction  of  the  threshold  dose. 

In  Fig.  62  the  curve  represents  the  intensity  of  the  hemolytic  action,  and 
in  Fig.  63  the  unbroken  curve  represents  the  time  required  for  the  various  concen- 
trations of  ether  to  narcotize  small  fishes,  and  the  broken  curve,  which  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  time  curve,  represents  the  intensity  of  the  narcotizing  action. 
Both  of  these  curves,  the  one  indicating  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  dissolved 

*  This  method,  however,  assumes  that  with  partial  hemolysis  each  red 
blood-cell  gives  up  a  corresponding  portion  of  its  hemoglobin, — that  is,  is  partiaUy 
poisoned.  However,  up  to  the  present  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  actually 
the  case,  or  whether  in  the  partial  hemolysis  of  a  given  number  of  red  cells  a 
certain  portion  of  them  are  completely  hemolyzed  while  the  rest  retain  their 
normal  quantity  of  coloring  matter.  As  a  general  thing,  this  last  is  assumed 
to  be  the  case,  although,  in  view  of  the  regular  curves  of  hemolysis  obtained  in 
such  experiments,  this  is  hard  to  understand.  According  to  unpublished  experi- 
ments of  Hand<no9hi,  partial  hemolysis  is  the  expression  of  the  different  resisting 
powers  of  the  different  blood-corpuscles  in  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  and  it 
appears  that  the  youngest  blood-cells  are  the  more  resistant  to  hemolytic  sera 
and  those  hemolysins  which  act  on  the  lipoids. 
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oat  of  A  (ri*oi  number  of  erytbroeytea  by  increasiitit  unoimta  of  Baponiii  and 
the  other  the  intentitf  at  the  Bkrcotic  action  of  increaaing  amoimtB  of  ^her,  show 
the  npid  KugmentatiMi  of  the  toxic  action.  The  efficiency  of  diiinfectaota  increaBes 
just  aa  npidly  in  proportion  to  the  inereMe  of  their  coneaitTatioii,  the  tima 
needed  for  the  liillinK  of  bacteria  being  intUreetly  prop<»tiouil  to  the  edScien^ 
of  different  conctntntiona  {Paul,  it*rale*M,  «.  Anwa). 
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This  means  that  cells  act«d  npon  and  to  some  extent  affected  \fj 
s  certain  amoont  of  a  toxic  substance,  or  certain  portions  of  tliem 
not  yet  affected  and  still  fonctioning  nonnally,  become  less  and  less 
resistant  and  more  and  more  susceptible  to  increasing  amoonts  of  the 
same  sabstance,  nntil  finally  the  smallest  increase  is  sufBcient  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  effect.  This  is  apparently  almost  the  converse  of 
the  ratio  between  the  intensity  of  perception  and  increasing  stimuli 
as  expressed  in  the  law  of  'Weber  and  Ft^t^r.  Fig.  64  expresses 
this  contrast  graphically. 
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In  many  cases  the  effect  produced  by  very  small  doses  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  that  produced  by  larger  ones,  the  smaller  doses  stimulating 
certain  vital  phen<»nena  while  lai^er  ones  inhibit  them,  just  as  moder- 
ate heating  stimulates,  while  overheating  first  narcotizes  and  finally 
kills  living  cells  {.W.  Meyer).    In  animal  phannacology  we  meet  willt 
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this  reversal  of  the  effect  in  the  case  of  the  narcotics  of  1 
and  peripheral  nervous  system,  in  ccmnection  with  many  i 
citants, — for  example,  strychnine,  HON,  and  H,S,— and  \ 
so-called  alternatives, — ^for  example,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  c 
table  pharmacology  also  offers  many  similar  examples, — fo 
the  activity  of  yeasts  may  be  quite  generally  augmented  b 
amounts  of  different  inorganic  substances  which  in  larg 
depress  or  paralyze  them  (Schulz),  and  the  same  has  long  b 
of  the  effects  of  such  substances  on  bacteria  and  moulds. 
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Pharmacological  Actions  Influenced  by  the  Functi 
DiTiON  OP  the  Organs. — Another  much  larger  and  more 
group  of  factors  aflfecting  the  pharmacological  action  of  vai 
and  the  whole  picture  produced  by  them  is  found  in  the  c 
and  structure  and  the  momentary  conditions  of  those  organ 
which  are  directly  acted  upon  by  the  drugs  in  question.  In  t 
differences,  which  are  otherwise  unrecognizable,  may  betray 
by  very  striking  differences  in  pharmacological  reactions, 
in  even  the  most  simple  of  experiments,  may  lead  to  apparen 
dictory  results. 

A  well-known  example  of  this  is  the  effect  of  caffeine  in  fro( 
certain  earlier  investigators  observed  only  a  reflex  tetanus  similar 
duced  by  strychnine,  while  others  noted  only  a  muscular  rigor  whi( 
independent  of  any  action  on  the  spinal  cord.     Consequently  their 
of  the  actions  of  caffeine  were  entirely  different.     One  group  of  t 
gators,  however,  had  used  only  Rana  esculenta,  while  the  others  had 
poraria,  and  later  investigations  showed  that  in  these  two  species  c 
of  these   pharmacological   actions  were  produced,   but  that  in   one 
augmentation  of  reflex  excitability  and  in   the  other  the  muscula 
more  readily  induced.    Consequently,  when  the  pharmacological  acti< 
rapidly,    only    one    of    these    effects    was    apparent    and    conceale< 
(Schmiedeherg) , 

Such  differences  in  susceptibility  are  observed  not  onl 
the  muscles  of  related  or  entirely  unrelated  species,  but  al 
the  muscles  of  a  single  individual.  Thus,  the  more  excitab 
which  are  more  generally  active  in  daily  life,  react  to  pharr 
agents  more  rapidly  and  more  decidedly  than  the  more  sli 
less  used  ones.  Thus,  in  birds  of  flight  the  leg  muscles  ai 
ceptible  than  the  much  used  wing  muscles,  while  the  contr; 
in  those  birds  which  do  not  fly;  and  in  chronic  lead  poi 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  forearm,  which  are  those  most  use< 
ary  labor,  are  the  first  to  be  affected  by  paralysis  (Telek 
greater  differences  in  the  effect  of  drugs  may  be  observed 
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with  normal  tone  and  those  in  which  the  tone  is  pathologically  aug- 
mented or  depressed.  Thus,  the  gravid  uterus,  whose  muscle-fibres 
are  more  stretched  than  those  of  the  non-gravid  organ  and  which  conse- 
quently are  more  susceptible  to  contractile  stimuli,  ordinarily  contract 
when  the  mixed  hypogastric  nerve,  which  contains  both  exciting  and 
inhibitory  fibres,  is  stimulated,  while  the  opposite  effect  is  produced 
in  the  non-gravid  oi^an.  Pilocarpine  and  epinephrin,  like  the  electric 
stimulation  of  this  nerve,  in  the  one  condition  cause  the  uterus  to  con- 
tract and  in  the  other  to  relax  {Cushny).  What  has  been  stated  above 
for  the  muscle-cells  holds  good  also  for  all  the  other  cells  of  the 
organism. 

Generally  one  may  assume  that  all  living  cells  will  show  the  thus 
far  inexplicable  tendency  to  maintain  a  normal  functional  mean  of 
activity  or  position,  and  that  they  will  of  their  own  accord  return  to 
it  if  forced  to  depart  from  this  mean  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
It  is  this  self -regulating  inherited  tendency  of  cells  which  is  responsible 
for  the  permanence  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species,  and  which  is 
the  essential  cause  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturse.  A  very  simple  and 
at  the  same  time  characteristic  and  instructive  example  of  this  is  the 
behavior  of  the  tissue  cells  in  the  presence  of  changing  osmotic  ten- 
sion. If  the  surviving  liver  be  transfused  with  hypotonic  saline  solu- 
tion, it  swells  up  slowly  as  a  result  of  the  swelling  of  the  individual 
cells,  but  if  an  isotonic  solution  be  then  transfused  it  rapidly  regains 
its  normal  size  and  condition.  In  a  similar  fashion,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  hypertonic  solutions,  it  shrinks  but  slowly,  and  regains  its 
normal  condition  very  rapidly  when  isotonic  solutions  are  transfused 
{Demoor). 

It  would  thus  appear  that  in  living  cells  osmotic  reactions  back 
toward  the  normal  are  much  more  readily  induced  than  those  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Much  the  same  holds  good  for  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  tension  in  contractile  elements,  the  state  of  excitation  or 
tone  of  nerve  centres,  etc.  In  this  connection  the  reader  is  reminded 
of  the  powerful  action  of  the  antipyretics  on  the  pathologically  excited 
heat  centres  (p.  466),  and  of  the  power  of  digitalis  to  regulate  the 
irregularly  beating  heart  (p.  296). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  many 
organs  and  functions  the  conditions  are  not  so  simple  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  examples ;  for  normally  most  of  these  are  continually  under 
the  influence  of  a  double  antagonistic  innervation,  through  which  they 
receive  both  exciting  and  inhibiting  stimuli,  either  through  nervous 
stimulation  or  the  action  of  chemical  substances,  such  as  the  hor- 
mones. Thus,  the  intestinal  musculature  receives  exciting  impulses 
through  the  vagus  and  inhibiting  ones  through  the  sympathetic ;  conse- 
quently, if  the  intestine  be  completely  relaxed,  solely  because  it  is 
receiving  no  exciting  stimuli  through  the  vagus,  any  agent  which 
stimulates  the  vagus  produces  a  marked  effect  upon  it  and  readily 
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causes  a  contraction  and  to  a  greater  degree  than  if  the  intestine  had 
originally  been  in  a  state  of  moderate  contraction.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  original  relaxation  had  been  due  to  powerful  inhibition 
through  the  sympathetic,  this  would  oppose  the  action  of  the  agent 
exciting  the  vagus,  and  consequently  the  effect  would  be  slighter  than 
if  the  intestine  had  been  in  a  state  of  ordinary  repose. 
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Antagonism. — This  physiologically  antagonistic  nervous  mechan- 
ism of  all  the  vegetative  organs,  the  unstriped  muscles,  the  glands, 
and  the  circulatory  organs,  must  consequently  often  modify  the 
actions  of  those  drugs  which  act  on  this  system,  and  be  the  cause  and 
the  explanation  of  the  reciprocal  antagonism  between  those  pharma- 
cological agents  which  excite  the  activity  of  the  two  portions  of  this 
antagonistic  nervous  mechanism. 

The  antagonistic  effects  of  small  and  large  doses  of  the  same  drug  may  also 
depend  on  this  physiologically  antagonistic  innervation.  Thus,  according  to 
Bchtoartz,  small  doses  of  choline  excite  the  inhibiting  centres  for  the  pancreatic 
secretion,  while  large  doses  stimulate  the  secretory  nervous  organs  lying  in  the 
gland  itself.  Werthdmer  and  Lepage  state  that  just  the  opposite  is  true  for 
atropine. 

Little  is  actually  known,  and  still  less  is  understood,  of  the  antag- 
onistic effects  produced  in  the  various  organs  by  the  internal  secre- 
tions, which  may  be  looked  upon  as  physiologically  formed  pharmaco- 
logical agents.  Among  these  mention  may  be  made  of  the  partial 
antagonism  between  choline  and  epinephrin  (see  pp.  164, 188, 189).  In 
other  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  probably  antagonistic  action  of  epi- 
nephrin and  the  pancreas  hormone  on  the  liver-cells  (see  pp.  171,  419), 
we  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  how  they  act,  nor  can  this  antag- 
onism be  explained  in  the  above-mentioned  manner.  When  we  en- 
deavor to  explain  the  antagonistic  actions  of  the  thyroid  hormones  and 
those  of  the  hypophysis  and  of  the  reproductive  glands,  we  are  still 
more  at  a  loss. 

There  is  no  particular  difiSculty  in  understanding  the  antagonism 
between  various  drugs  and  poisons  when  this  depends  on  the  antago- 
nistic innervation  of  certain  organs.  Thus,  if  a  drug  stimulates  the 
vasodilators  it  is  clear  that  it  must  oppose  the  action  of  another  which 
stimulates  the  vasoconstrictors. 

Much  more  difficult  to  understand,  however,  is  an  antagonism  in 
which  one  drug  overcomes  the  effect  produced  by  another  one  in  the 
same  cell  or  functional  element  without  the  aid  of  any  antagonistic 
physiological  mechanism.    Here  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between 
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two  fundamentally  different  methods  by  which  such  results  may  be 
obtained, — ^namely,  by  distoxication  and  by  true  physiological  antag- 
onism. 

(a)  Distoxicaiion. — ^When  one  substance  chemically  changes  or 
combines  with  another, — ^that  is,  satisfies  its  specifically  active  a£Snity, 
— it  appears  to  act  antagonistically.  Such  an  action  we  speak  of  as  a 
chemical  distoxication,  examples  of  which  are  the  distoxication  of 
cyanides  and  of  nitrils  by  hyposulphites. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  nitrils,  for  example  malonitril,  are  readily  trans- 
formed by  active  sulphur  into  the  less  toxic  sulphocyanides,  and  consequently 
it  is  possible,  by  subcutaneous  or,  better,  by  intravenous  inj^ion  of  a  solution 
of  hyposulphite,  to  rescue  animals  which  have  received  lethal  doses  of  a  cyanide 
or  a  nitril  and  which  are  already  in  the  death  struggle.  On  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  with  which  the  respiratory  centre  is  paralyzed  in  cyanide 
poisoning,  the  antidote  in  such  cases  must  inunediately  follow  the  poison,  or 
artificial  respiration  must  be  performed  for  some  minutes,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  this  toxic  action.  As  the  nitrils  produce  their  effects  much  more 
slowly,  their  distoxication  can  be  accomplished  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerably 
longer  period. 

In  this  case  the  antidote  penetrates  into  the  already  poisoned  cells  or  into 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  and  destnm  the  poison  absorbed  by  them,  a  fact 
which  is  of  decisive  importance  for  its  efficiency. 

Examples  of  distoxication  as  a  result  of  chemical  combination  are 
furnished  by  the  distoxication  of  free  acids  by  alkaline  carbonates,  that 
of  oxalates  by  lime  salts  (Januschke),  and  that  of  the  saponins  {Ran- 
som) and  of  the  crotalus  toxin  (Fiihner)  by  cholesterin. 

When  the  combination  formed  by  the  poison  and  the  protoplasm, 
or  more  correctly  the  reacting  constituent  thereof,  is  reversible  with 
difficulty  or  not  at  all  (for  instance,  on  account  of  its  complete  insolu- 
bility), it  is  quite  clear  that  even  an  adequate  antidote,  which  is  able 
to  combine  with  the  poison,  cannot  reverse  the  toxic  reaction.  How- 
ever, in  such  case  it  may  be  possible  to  repair  the  protoplasm  by 
replacing  such  of  its  constituents  as  have  combined  vdth  the  toxic 
agent.  This  is  actually  what  occurs  in  the  antagonistic  action  of  lime 
salts  in  oxalate  poisoning.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  toxic  reac- 
tion is  readily  reversible,  as  for  example  in  chloral  or  chloroform  poi- 
soning, a  substance  which  possesses  an  avidity  for  the  toxic  substance 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  cell  constituents  can  attract  the 
toxic  substance  to  itself  and  thus  overcome  the  poisoning  of  the  cell. 
Thus,  according  to  Nerking,  it  is  possible  to  lessen  or  overcome  a 
deep  chloroform  narcosis  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  a  lecithin 
emulsion. 

(6)  True  Antagonism. — The  antagonism  between  atropine  and 
muscarine  is  the  classic  example  of  true  physiological  antagonism, 
for  these  two  antagonistically  acting  drugs  have  no  chemical  affinities 
for  and  do  not  react  with  each  other,  but  produce  directly  opposite 
effects  upon  the  same  organic  elements. 

Nasse's  studies  of  the  action  of  poisons  on  ferments  have  given 
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us  a  knowledge  of  the  simplest  type  of  this  kind  of  antagonism.  He 
found  that  the  activity  of  the  yeast  f '^rment,  invertin,  was  inhibited 
by  KCl  and  accelerated  by  NH^Cl,  and  that  in  certain  relative  pro- 
portions these  two  substances  could  overcome  each  other's  actions; 
and  that  the  same  was  true  for  the  alkaloids  quinine  and  curarin,  the 
first  inhibiting,  the  latter  favoring,  and  the  two  together,  if  in  proper 
proportions,  leaving  unaltered  the  activity  of  this  ferment.  In  other 
words,  he  found  that  there  was  a  complete  reciprocal  antagonism  be- 
tween these  substances.  Inasmuch  as  neither  potassium  chloride  nor 
curare  enters  into  any  chemical  reaction  with  ammonium  chloride  and 
quinine  respectively,  we  are  able  to  understand  their  reciprocal  antag- 
onism only  if  we  assume  the  existence  in  the  ferment  of  a  common 
point  of  attack  for  both  of  the  antagonists,  which  is  influenced  in 
opposite  directions  when  it  combines  with  one  or  the  other  of  these. 

A  somewhat  rough  comparison  may  aid  in  elucidating  this.  Sea 
water  possesses  a  certain  conductivity  or,  in  a  physiological  sense,  ex- 
citability, which  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  alum  or  mark- 
edly decreased  by  that  of  alcohol,  for  the  former  is  an  electrolyte  and 
the  latter  a  non-conductor.  Either  of  these  may  be  removed  from  the 
water  by  the  addition  of  the  other,  for  the  alum  can  be  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol  and  conversely  the  alcohol  may  be  separated 
from  the  water  by  the  addition  of  alum.  Consequently,  according  to 
the  varying  proportions  of  these  two  substances  added,  an  equilibrium 
may  be  established  in  the  sea  water  with  increased,  diminished,  or  unal- 
tered conductivity.  An  example  of  a  similar  phenomenon  closely  re- 
sembling certain  vital  phenomena  is  furnished  by  the  action  of  saline 
solutions  on  colloids,  the  salts  of  monovalent  and  bivalent  metals 
inhibiting  each  other's  power  of  precipitating  proteid  and,  according 
to  their  effective  amounts,  forcing  each  other  out  of  their  sphere  of 
activity.  An  entirely  similar  antagonism  between  the  monovalent 
and  polyvalent  metallic  ions  has  been  demonstrated  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  saline  solutions  on  living  organisms,  such  as  fundulus 
eggs,  and  muscles  and  contractile  organs  generally.* 

These  facts  compel  us  to  assume  for  the  antagonists  in  question 
a  similar  reversible  reaction, — that  is,  a  labile  combination  of  some  sort 
or  other  with  the  common  substratum  of  the  living  cells,  in  which, 
according  to  the  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  antagonists, 
inhibition  or  excitation  of  the  cell  function  is  more  strongly  developed. 
For  such  a  hypothetical  phenomenon  there  actually  exists  an  exactly 
investigated  example  in  the  behavior  of  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide 
in  the  red  cells.  Here  oxygen  is  the  stimulating  or  exciting  agent  and 
carbon  monoxide  the  inhibiting  or  depressing  one,  and,  while  they  do 
not  react  with  each  other,  they  both  possess  a  similar  but  quantita- 
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In  this  connection  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  reciprocal 
antagonism  between  K  and  Na  ions,  which,  so  long  as  their  relative  proportion 
be  about  1  to  17,  are  non-toxic  to  the  fundulus,  but  which,  if  this  relative  proportion 
be  altered  appreciably,  no  longer  compensate  each  other  and  become  toxic  (£roe6). 
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tively  very  different  affinity  for  hffimoglobin,  and  consequently,  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  amounts  present,  are  able  to  force  each  other  out  of 
their  combinations  with  haemoglobin.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it 
is  possible,  by  supplying  oxygen  freely,  to  restore  to  a  normal  con- 
dition blood  which  is  actually  saturated  with  carbon  monoxide,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  poisoning  has  not  already  persisted  so  long  as  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  the  erythrocytes.  Under  such  conditions, 
however,  the  removal  of  the  carbon  monoxide  takes  place  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  for  its  affinity  to  haemoglobin  is  200  times  as  great  as 
that  of  oxygen,  and  consequently  the  feeble  affinity  of  the  oxygen  mole- 
cules must  be  compensated  for  by  their  number, — that  is,  by  a  larger 
amount  and  higher  concentration.  For  this  reason  inhalation  of  oxy- 
gen can  by  no  means  always  rescue  the  victims  of  coal  gas  poisoning, 
for  the  removal  of  the  carbon  monoxide  requires  so  long  a  time  that 
in  the  interim  the  brain  and  the  heart  may  succumb  to  asphyxia. 

In  the  above  we  have  touched  on  a  question  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  absolute  reciprocal 
antagonism.  This  possibility  has  been  repeatedly  denied  on  the 
ground  that,  while  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  paralysis  in  a  stimu- 
lated organism,  it  is  not  possble  to  bring  about  stimulation  in  a 
paralyzed  one,  and  that  the  paralyzing  poison  under  all  conditions 
will  maintain  the  upper  hand.  In  a  static  sense  this  is  correct;  but 
the  static  condition  in  a  cell  poisoning  holds  good  only  for  the  irre- 
versible toxic  actions  of  colloids,  toxins,  and  certain  metallic  ions, 
while  in  almost  all  other  acute  poisonings  the  combination  between 
poison  and  protoplasm  is  a  dissoluble  one,  so  that  the  cell  may  be 
restored  again  and  the  poison  washed  out  from  it  if  it  be  bathed 
with  blood  which  has  been  freed  of  the  poison.  If  then  the  indifferent 
pure  blood  be  replaced  by  one  containing  an  antagonistic  drug, — that 
is,  one  possessing  a  similar  affinity  for  the  affected  elements  of  the 
cells, — ^tiie  original  poison  must  be  forced  out  from  its  combinations 
and  the  distoxication  be  accelerated,  while  at  the  same  time  the  stimu- 
lating antagonistic  effect  of  the  antidote  will  produce  its  action. 

A  very  instructive  example  of  such  an  antagonistic  rivalry  between 
two  substances  is  furnished  by  the  effect  of  lime  salts  in  combating 
the  narcotic  effects  of  magnesium  salts  {Meltzer  and  Auer)  (see  p. 
110).  In  a  more  general  form  this  reciprocal  antagonism  between 
the  four  cations  Ca',  Mg',  Na',  and  K'  is  more  or  less  clearly  evidenced 
in  living  organisms,  for  the  tissues  apparently  can  maintain  their  nor- 
mal functions,  particularly  their  normal  excitability,  only  when  these 
cations  are  present  in  the  tissues  in  their  correct  relative  proportions 
(Loeb,  Meltzer).  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  fact  that  the  previously 
mentioned  toxicity  for  low  forms  of  life,  exhibited  by  the  minute 
amounts  of  copper  present  in  distilled  water,  may  be  abolished  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  NaCl,  is  to  be  explained  in  a  similar 
fashion  {Bullot,  Loeb). 
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The  reciprocal  antagonism  between  atropine  and  pilocarpine  and 
muscarine  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  similar  factors.  Here,  too,  the 
a£Snity  of  one  of  the  toxic  agents  for  the  cell  protoplasm  and  i)erfaaps 
also  its  power  of  penetrating  into  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  and  consequently 
the  antagonistic  effect  may  be  looked  upon  as  dependent  on  the  rela- 
tive toxic  afSnities  and  the  effective  quantities  and  the  rates  of  reac- 
tions of  the  different  drugs. 

In  this  view  of  these  phenomena  it  is  assumed  that  the  antagonistic 
drugs  possess  a  common — ^that  is,  exactly  the  same — seat  of  action  in 
the  organs;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
experimental  proof,  and  can  be  logically  deduced  only  in  those  cases 
where  strict  reciprocal  antagonism  has  been  demonstrated.  However, 
there  is  another  possible  explanation  for  such  antagonism, — ^namely, 
that  the  paralyzing  drug  acts  on  the  cells  at  a  less  peripheral  point 
than  does  the  stimulating  one.  In  such  case,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
paralyzing  drug  would  block  the  path  for  the  stimuli  arriving  through 
the  nerves  to  such  a  degree  that  these  stimuli  would  no  longer  reach 
the  more  peripheral  elements  with  sufScient  strength  to  produce  exci- 
tation, while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  stimulating  drug  renders  these 
last-mentioned  elements  more  excitable,  it  would  in  turn  be  able  to 
render  than  susceptible  to  previously  ineffective  stimuli.  If  the  de- 
pression or  paralysis — that  is,  the  blocking — is  so  complete  that  abso- 
lutely no  stimulating  impulses  can  pass,  the  stimulating  antagonist 
is  ineffective,  and  consequently  in  such  case  one  may  in  a  strict  sense 
speak  only  of  a  one-sided  or  pseudo  antagonism.  This  would  appear 
to  be  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  antagonism  between  curare  and 
physostigmine,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  antagonism  between  cerebral 
and  spinal  stimulants  and  depressants  rests  upon  a  similar  basis. 
For  example,  morphine  narcosis  may  be  partially  counteracted  by 
atropine,  and  atropine  excitation  by  morphine.  A  similar  partial  an- 
tagonism exists  between  such  narcotic  drugs  as  chloral  hydrate  and 
alcohol,  and  such  stimulating  ones  as  caffeine,  strychnine,  and  cocaine. 

Probably  in  all  these  cases  we  are  never  dealing  with  a  complete  paralysis 
but  only  with  a  great  weakening  or  obstruction  of  the  conduction  of  excitation, 
80  that  the  normal  impulses  are  weakened  or  retarded  on  their  way  to  the  motor 
ganglion-cells  and  consequently  are  unable  to  produce  in  than  the  essential 
discharge  of  nervous  energy.  The  antagonistic  stimulating  drug  may  then  pos- 
sibly so  lower  the  threshold  for  stimuli  in  the  motor  neuron  or  in  the  interposed 
switching  stations  that  the  abnormally  weakened  centripetal  stimuli  are  suffi- 
cient to  oring  about  the  necessary  discharge  of  energy.  This  conception  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  receptive  organs  of  the  spinal  reflex  arc  are  always 
more  rapidly  and  markedly  affected  by  narcotic  drugs  than  are  the  motor  ones, 
so  that  the  latter  may  still  retain  an  almost  normal  excitability  and  yet  remain 
at  rest  because  they  do  not  receive  adequate  stimuli  from  the  inhibited  receptive 
tracts. 
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Immunity. — ^Many  forms  of  immunily  are  based  upon  chemical 
distoxicationy  this  being  particularly  true  for  immunity  to  toxins 
(see  p.  547),  for,  as  previously  stated  (p.  552),  the  antitoxins,  which 
have  been  formed  in  the  body,  circulate  about  in  the  blood  and  capture, 
as  it  were,  the  toxins  which  may  enter  it. 

Apparently  the  antitoxins  penetrate  only  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  into 
the  pericellular  lymph^spaces  or  the  cells  themselves,  for,  if  a  toxin  without  enter- 
ing the  circulation  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  susceptible  cells,  it  produces 
its  typical  effects  upon  them  even  in  inununized  animals  whose  blood  is  full  of 
antitoxin  (Meyer,  Hume,  Ransom,  Oley),  Many  other  poorly  diffusing  bodies 
behave  in  a  similar  fashion.  For  example,  sodium  ferrocyanide  solution  may  be 
injected  into  the  blood  without  producing  any  notable  effect,  but,  if  the  spinal 
cord  itself  has  been  injured  by  a  small  puncture,  or  cut  so  that  the  poisoned 
cerebrospinal  fluid  can  penetrate  to  it,  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning  immediately 
appear. 

Immunity  to  toxins  is  consequently  practically  a  humoral  one,  and, 
wiih  the  exception  of  congenital  insusceptibility,  thus  far  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  demonstrate  or  produce  a  cellular  immunily  *  except 
in  the  case  of  the  immunity  of  the  red  cells  to  eel  serum  (T schist o- 
witsch) . 

On  the  other  hand,  immunity  to  all  other  poisons  is  ahnost  always 
cellular,  whether  it  be  a  natural  one  or  one  acquired  by  habituation. 

The  immunity  of  the  rabbit  to  atropine  appears  to  form  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  for,  according  to  Fleiachmann,  the  serum  of  rabbits  possesses  the  power 
of  destroying  atropine,  a  property  not  possessed  by  the  blood  of  goitrous  rabbits, 
which  are  quite  susceptible  to  atropine  {CMtta). 

Salamanders  are  very  insusceptible  to  curare,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that 
this  immunity  can  be  transferred  to  other  animals  by  the  injection  of  sala- 
mander blood,  but  Heuaer  was  unable  to  confirm  this. 

In  many  cases  we  to  a  certain  extent  understand  the  chemical 
agencies  with  which  the  cells  render  poisons  harmless  or  with  which 
they  defend  themselves.  Thus,  the  liver-cells  neutralize  acids  with 
ammonia,  which  otherwise  would  be  synthetized  into  urea,  and  distoxi- 
cate  numerous  poisons  by  conjugating  them  with  glycuronic  and 
sulphuric  acids  or  by  oxidizing  or  reducing  them.  These  chemical 
powers  of  the  cells  may  be  very  decidedly  augmented  by  exercise; 
for  example,  by  the  administration  of  increasing  doses  it  is  possible 
to  increase  the  power  of  conjugating  camphor  with  glycuronic  acid 
{Schmiedeberg  u.   Meyer)    or  the   power  of   destroying  morphine 

*  Genetically,  immtmity  to  toxins  is,  however,  cellular,  for  the  antitoxins 
are  reaction  products  and  cast-off  portions  of  cells. 
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(Faust).  By  gradually  storing  up  calcium  and  transfo) 
soluble  fluoride  into  the  insoluble  calcium  fluoride,  yeast 
accustom  themselves  to  a  concentration  of  ammonium  fluox 
at  the  start  would  have  been  very  poisonous  {Effront). 

In  other  cases  this  chemical  cellular  immunity  has  not 
completely  explained.  For  example,  in  the  above-mentionec 
tion  to  morphine,  the  insusceptibility  of  the  cerebral  ce 
apparently  take  no  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  morphin 
men)  and  which  in  spite  of  this  become  very  insusceptible  to 
is  entirely  imexplained,  as  is  also  the  relative  immunity  of 
phinist  to  cocaine  {Chouppe).  Equally  unexplained  is 
natural  immunity  of  the  hedgehog,  chicken,  and  frog  to  ca 
and  that  of  the  cardiac  muscle  of  the  toad  to  digitalis-like  s 
Surprising  but  still  capable  of  explanation  is  the  immunity 
moulds  (Penic.  glaucum,  etc.),  which  can  live  in  solutions  c 
from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  CuSO^,  while  others  (for  exam 
mucedo)  are  killed  by  0.016  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  and  i 
by  1  in  a  billion.  In  this  ease  the  immunity  is  due  to  the  imj 
ity  of  the  cell  wall  of  the  Penic.  glaucum  for  this  salt.  [T 
shows  the  same  insusceptibility  to  Zn  and  to  Hg  salts  {Pulst 

On  the  other  hand,  it  goes  without  saying  that  toxic  & 
cannot  produce  their  specific  eflFects  in  organisms  in  which 
sponding  susceptible  organs  are  either  not  at  all  or  not  s 
developed.  In  animals  which  have  no  vomiting  centre  ape 
cannot  produce  emesis,  and  strychnine  cannot  cause  reflex  cc 
in  foetuses  and  new-bom  animals,  in  which  the  spinal  cord 
completely  developed  (Oiisserow). 

Moreover,  when  the  later  effects  of  a  toxicological  actioi 
the  secondarily  caused  death,  are  alone  noted  and  used  as  the 
and  measure  of  immunity,  paradoxical  results  are  obtained, 
case  frogs  would  appear  very  immune  to  curare,  because  pa 
the  respiration  does  not  kill  them  so  long  as  their  skin  is  e 
the  air;  and  mice  would  appear  relatively  immune  to  CO,  i 
presence  of  a  low  external  temperature  they  are  able  to  ^ 
otherwise  rapidly  fatal  amounts  of  this  gas  because  they 
rapidly  to  the  surrounding  temperature  and,  like  hibernating 
so  lessen  their  metabolism  that  they  are  able  to  get  along 
small  amount  of  oxygen  which  is  still  brought  to  them  by  t 
globin  (Bock).  Further,  the  foetus  in  utero  supports  withe 
damage  long-continued  morphine  or  chloroform  poisoning,  I 
does  not  use  its  own  respiratory  organs,  but,  when  it  is  bon 
comes  dependent  on  its  own  respiration,  it  is  extremely  read 
by  the  smallest  quantities  of  morphine  or  chloroform.  Tl 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  a  deep  morphine  or  chloroform 
induced  in  the  mother  a  short  time  before  or  during  the  birth 
the  life  of  the  child,  although  this  is  not  the  case  during  the  pi 
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Synergism. — If  the  weakening  or  prevention  of  the  action  of  one 
drug  by  that  of  another  be  called  antagonism,  the  one-sided  or  recipro- 
cal augmentation  of  such  action  may  be  termed  synergism  (Fuhner). 
As  this  phase  of  pharmacology  has  thus  far  been  the  subject  of  com- 
paratively few  exact  investigations,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  relatively 
slight. 

An  increased  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  (diminution  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates  in  acid  intoxication)  favors  the  toxic  action 
of  the  chlorates  on  the  red  blood-cells,  perhaps  because  of  an  increased 
liberation  of  free  chloric  acid.  Another  example  is  furnished  by  the 
combined  effects  of  cocaine  and  epinephrin,  Frohlich  and  Loewi  hav- 
ing found  that  doses  of  cocaine  which  by  themselves  produce  no  appre- 
ciable effects  very  markedly  increase  the  effects  of  epinephrin  on  the 
blood-vessels,  the  muscles  of  the  bladder,  the  dilator  of  the  iris,  etc. 
In  this  case  the  effects  cannot  be  considered  as  due  to  a  simple  summa- 
tion of  similar  pharmacological  actions,  for  they  are  altogether  too 
great.  At  present  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  above  can  be 
given,  and  for  the  present  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  merely 
stating  that  the  cocaine  produces  a  sensibilization  comparable  to  the 
sensibilization  of  light-sensitive  substances  or  to  the  action  of  the 
mordants  in  dyeing. 

Of  much  greater  practical  importance  is  the  synergism  of  the 
narcotics, — for  example,  the  combined  effects  of  scopolamine  and  mor- 
phine (see  p.  79),  of  morphine  and  ether  or  nitrous  oxide,  of  scopo- 
lamine and  urethane,  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  chloroform  {MelU 
zer,  Burgi).  A  similar,  or  rather  an  analogous,  phenomenon  is  the 
very  powerful  action  exerted  on  the  heat-regulating  centre  by  combina- 
tious  of  certain  convulsant  poisons  and  hypnotics  (see  p.  473). 

Such  augmentation  of  pharmacological  actions  may  be  determined 
quantitatively  with  greater  exactness  with  combinations  of  haemolytic 
substances.  Mixtures  of  hemolytic  sera  or  mixtures  of  other  indiffer- 
ent hannolytic  agents — for  example,  mixtures  of  saponin  and  ammonia 
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— produce  a  much  greater  amount  of  haemolysis  than  would  correspond 
to  the  eflFects  of  the  separate  hemolytic  agents  {Cemovodeanu, 
Arrhenitis) . 

In  all  these  cases  we  are  dealing  with  the  combined  action  of 
pharmacologically  dissimilar  substances,  for  pharmacologically  sim- 
ilar substances  simply  produce  the  summation  of  their  separate 
actions. 

While  Honigmann^a  experiments  with  mixed  narcosis  with  ether  and  chloro- 
form or  ether  and  alcohol  apparently  indicate  a  potentiation,  Burgi  and  MadeUm 
have  not  been  able  to  connnn  his  results  in  experiments  which  are  free  from 
sources  of  error.  However,  theoretically  such  a  potentiation  could  be  possible, 
for  Fiihner  has  shown  that  the  solubility  of  chloroform  in  water  is  diminished 
by  the  addition  of  ether,  and  consequently  the  distribution  coefficient  of  such  a 
mixture  between  water  and  oil  (see  p.  105)  is  altered  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  favor 
an  augmentation  of  its  narcotic  effects.  However,  this  alteration  is  so  slight 
in  those  solutions  of  the  narcotics  which  actually  are  formed  in  the  body  during 
anaesthesia,  that  they  are  practically  of  no  significance. 

It  consequently  appears  as  if  the  function  of  cells  is  more  markedly 
and  more  readily  influenced  when  a  smaller  number  of  different  con- 
stituents of  their  protoplasm  is  acted  upon  chemically  or  physically 
than  is  the  case  when  a  larger  number  of  similar  constituents  are  thus 
acted  upon. 

Apparently  the  same  holds  true  for  the  action  of  toxic  substances 
on  lower  organisms.  Lupine  has  recommended  for  parenchymatous 
disinfection  a  mixture  of  several  antiseptics  in  such  extreme  dilution 
that  no  harmful  effect  either  on  the  tissues  treated  or  on  the  pathogenic 
bacteria  could  be  expected.  The  mixture  of  these  different  antiseptics, 
however,  proved  to  be  very  efficient  antiseptically,  but  completely 
harmless  for  the  host,  because  the  larger  number  of  the  ingredients 
were  by  themselves  hardly  toxic  at  all.  If  the  dilutions  employed 
by  Lcpine  are  noted,  it  is  apparent  that  the  antiseptic  effect  of  the 
whole  mixture  cannot  be  explained  as  the  result  of  simple  addition. 
However,  systematic  investigations  of  such  potentialized  effects  of 
antiseptic  mixture  have  not  yet  been  conducted.* 

More  recently  such  combination  methods  have  been  employed  by 
Ehrlich  in  the  treatment  of  trypanosome  diseases,  he  having  found  that 
the  combination  of  less  active  trypan  dyes  with  other  less  toxic  basic 
dyes  formed  very  effective  mixtures,  and  having  obtained  similar 
results  with  the  proper  combination  of  different  arsenic  compounds. 

It  may  be  that  the  same  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  favor- 
able therapeutic  effects  which  the  older  medicine  often  endeavored  to 
obtain  by  the  use  of  mixtures  of  different  drugs.  In  this  connection 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  practical  value  of  combinations  of 
cathartics.  The  old  experience  that  opium  is  distinctly  more  efficient 
in  quieting  the  intestine  and  relieving  colic  than  is  accounted  for 

*  The  synergism  of  phehol  and  the  cresols  and  solutions  of  salts  resti  upon 
a  quite  different  basis,  being  explainable  physically   (see  p.  504). 
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by  the  morphine  contained  in  it,  may  be  explained  as  resulting  from 
the  synergistic  action  of  its  various  alkaloids. 
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Hypersusceptibilitt. — ^While  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  has 
been  possible  to  explain  at  least  a  portion  of  the  various  insuscepti- 
bilities as  the  result  of  antagonism,— or,  more  correctly  expressed,  as 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  certain  chemical  substances  combine  with  or 
destroy  each  other, — on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  explanation 
for  certain  types  of  hypersusceptibility  or  idiosyncrasy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  synergistic  action  of  two  or  more  substances.  Thus,  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  observations  previously  noted,  it  may  be  possible  to 
explain  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  certain  individuals  to  cocaine 
as  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  individuals  there  is  from  the  start  an 
exaggerated  tone  of  the  sympathetic  system,  which  is  constantly  kept 
in  a  state  of  excitation  by  epinephrin,  so  that  even  the  slightest  aug- 
mentation of  this  tone  produces  exaggerated  effects. 

In  a  similar  fashion  Eppinger  and  Hess  attribute  abnormal  susceptibility 
to  pilocarpine  to  an  abnormally  high  vagus  tone,  which  in  turn  is  attributed  by 
th^  to  the  action  of  a  vagotonic  hormone. 

Frdhlich  and  Chiari  have  shown  that  the  excitability  of  the  vege- 
tative nervous  system  and  of  the  cerebrospinal  nerve-endings  is  mark- 
edly augmented  by  diminishing  the  lime  content  of  the  body,  sub- 
stances administered  to  an  animal  or  formed  in  its  own  metabolism 
which  deprive  the  body  of  lime — e.g.,  oxalic  acid — ^rendering  it  abnor- 
mally susceptible  to  drugs  exerting  such  pharmacological  actions.  The 
same  seems  also  to  hold  good  for  many  phlogogenetic  substances,  for, 
according  to  Chiari  and  Janiischke,  the  degree  in  which  the  vessels 
become  i>ermeable  and  in  which  transudations  occur  is  dependent  on 
the  lime  content  of  the  tissues,  its  augmentation  hindering  the  forma- 
tion of  transudates  and  oedema  while  its  diminution  increases  these. 
The  reaction  of  the  skin  to  phlogogenetic  stimuli  is  also  dependent  in 
the  same  way  upon  its  lime  content  (see  p.  495). 

Calcium  is,  however,  not  the  only  constituent  of  protoplasm  the 

varying  amount  of  which  determines  or  influences  its  momentary 

I>ower  of  reacting  to  drugs  and  poisons,  but  is  only  a  better  known 

and  more  thoroughly  investigated  example  of  the  importance  of  the 

37 
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composition  of  the  tissue  floidSy  and  one  which  renders  it  probable  that 
the  remarkable  susceptibility  of  many  individuals  to  certain  sub- 
stances, such  as  morphine,  strawberries,  shell-fish,  etc,  is  dependent 
on  a  peculiar  chemical  composition  of  the  tissue  fluids  and  proto- 
plasm.* The  old  name  idiosyncrasy,  meaning  peculiar  mixture,  would 
therefore  appear  based  upon  a  fundamentally  correct  idea. 

The  nature  of  certain  other  kinds  of  hypersusceptibility  is  still 
entirely  inexplicable,  this  being  particularly  the  case  with  acquired 
cellular  hypersusceptibility  to  certain  toxins.  If  an  animal  receive 
small  doses  of  tetanus  toxin,  which  produce  ahnost  imperceptible  or  no 
toxic  effects,  its  central  nervous  system  becomes  hypersusceptible  to 
this  toxin,  so  that  amounts  thereof  which  ordinarily  would  have  no 
effect  cause  the  development  of  severe  tetanus  (v.  Behring), 

This  hypersusceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  readily  demonstrated 
by  the  injection  of  tetanus  toxin  into  the  nerve-trunks  or  the  central  nervous 
system  of  immunized  animals,  whose  blood  and  other  body  fluids  contain  tetanus 
antitoxin  {Meyer  u.  Rwnaom),  It  manifests  itself  even  more  clearly  in  animals 
which  have  been  inoculated  intraneurally  with  a  dose  of  tetanus  large  enough 
to  cause  only  a  slight  local  tetanus.  In  such  animals  no  antitoxin  is  formed,  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  alter  the  lapse  of  2  or  3  weeks  an  extreme  hypersusceptibility 
develops,  so  that  a  severe  general  tetanus  results  from  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  amounts  of  the  toxin  which  ordinarily  would  produce  no  tetanus  (Loeiri  u. 
Meyer). 

This  might  all  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  the  summation  of  the 
action  of  the  two  doses  were  it  not  for  the  paradoxical  fact  that  two 
or  more  very  small  doses,  injected  into  the  spinal  cord  at  long  intervals, 
produce  much  greater  toxic  effects  than  a  many  times  larger  dose 
injected  at  one  time.  This  might  be  explained  on  the  assumption,  that, 
when  one  large  dose  of  the  toxin  is  administered,  those  tissues  which 
are  not  specifically  susceptible — ^the  connective  tissues,  etc — absorb 
the  toxin  relatively  more  rapidly  or  in  larger  amounts,  in  comparison 
with  the  nervous  protoplasm,  than  is  the  case  when  a  small  dose  is 
administered,  in  which  latter  case  the  nerves  would  absorb  relatively 
more  of  the  toxin ;  in  other  words,  on  the  assumption  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  toxin  to  the  different  tissues  varies  greatly  with  its  varying 
concentration.  In  a  previous  section  (p.  562)  a  similar  behavior  of 
pharmacological  agents  has  already  been  instanced.  Otherwise  there 
remains  only  the  assumption  that  the  first  subliminal  poisoning  has 
gradually  produced  a  persistent  alteration  of  the  condition  of  the 
spinal  cord,  as  a  result  of  which  its  power  of  reacting  to  this  toxin 
has  been  very  gradually  augmented, — in  other  words,  the  assumption 
of  a  sensibilization,  a  true  cellular  hypersusceptibility, 

A  certain  analogy  for  this  is  furnished  by  the  so-called  autocatalytic  reac- 
tions.   Catalyzers  are  substances  which  accelerate  or  facilitate  certain  chemical 

*  In  this  connection  see  Rdd  Hunt,  The  Effects  of  a  Restricted  Diet  and  of 
Various  Diets  on  the  Resistance  of  Animals  to  Certain  Poisons,  Hyg.  Labor.  BuU. 
No.  69,  Washington,  June,  1910. 
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reactions.  Now,  there  are  certain  chemical  reactions  in  which  a  catalyzer  ii 
produced,  which  accelerates  this  very  same  reaction,  so  that,  when  it  has  once 
started,  it  progresses  with  steadily  increasing  rapidity  and  intensity,  the  elements 
which  react  with  each  other  being  sensibilized  to  each  other.  Numerous  biochemi- 
cal processes  exhibit  this  progressive  character  {Robertson), 

Behring  and  Kitashima  have  apparently  shown  that  something  of 
the  same  kind  occurs  in  rabbits,  repeatedly  slightly  poisoned  with 
diphtheria  toxin,  in  whom  hardly  any  antitoxin  is  formed. 
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Anaphylaxis. — Another  type  of  hypersuseeptibility,  named  by 
Richet  ** anaphylaxis"  (ana — ^without,  phylos — ^weapon),  appears  to 
be  of  an  entirely  different  natore. 

If  a  foreign  proteid  substance,  either  toxic  or  non-toxic,  be  subcu- 
taneously  or  intravenously  administered  to  an  animal,  after  a  lapse 
of  some  weeks  the  intravenous  injection  of  a  very  small  amount  of  this 
same  substance  (and  this  substance  only)  causes  a  very  rapid,  severe, 
and  often  fatal  poisoning,  which  in  its  character  is  always  the  same  no 
matter  what  kind  of  proteid  has  been  used  to  sensitize  the  animal. 
The  symptoms  produced  vary,  however,  with  the  species  of  animal 
used,  being  in  the  case  of  dogs  those  of  vascular  paralysis,  vomiting, 
purging,  dyspncea,  general  muscular  weakness,  and  unconsciousness, 
while  in  the  rabbit  they  are  chiefly  due  to  a  peripherally  induced 
spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  which  mechanically  prevents  respira- 
tion. Witte's  peptone,  when  injected  intravenously,  produces  the 
same  symptoms  in  these  animals  {Biedl  u.  Kraus) ,  so  that  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  anaphylaxis  poison  is  identical  vdth  or  similar  to 
some  substance  present  in  this  mixture. 

It  would  appear  that,  as  a  result  of  the  first  injection  of  the  anti- 
gen, the  organism  gradually  manufactures  a  specific  antibody  which, 
when  it  again  comes  into  contact  with  the  antigen,  forms  a  substance 
which  is  acted  upon  and  decomposed  by  a  peptic  ferment  present  in 
the  blood-plasma,  with  the  formation  of  the  anaphylactic  poison  which 
causes  the  anaphylactic  shock.  Inasmuch  as,  if  the  animal  survives 
this  shock,  he  is  immune  to  this  antigen,  it  would  seem  that  the  anti- 
body or  the  hypothetical  ferment  in  the  blood  has  been  entirely  con- 
sumed in  the  first  anaphylactic  reaction.  This  antibody  persists  in 
the  blood  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  for  many  years,  and  may  be 
transferred  to  normal  individuals  if  they  be  transfused  with  such  a 
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it  has  been  possible  to  do  this  experimentally,  pharmacologists  have 
been  able  to  amplify  the  fundamental  knowledge  obtained  by  experi- 
ments on  normal  animals  by  that  obtained  in  diseased  ones  and  to 
note  the  differences  in  such  actions  as  observed  imder  pathological 
conditions.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  in  the  investigation  of 
the  antipyretics  and  of  those  drugs  influencing  the  circulation,  the 
respiration,  the  formation  of  blood,  the  metabolism,  and  the  processes 
of  inflammation.  Such  experimental  therapy  has  thus  been  able  to 
give  the  explanation  for,  and  the  theoretical  foundation  of,  not  only 
etiotropic  treatment^  but  also  for  the  i^ymptomatic  treatment  of  many 
pathological  conditions. 

However,  in  so  far  as  it*  is  not  a  question  of  purely  etiotropic  phar- 
macological actions,  it  is  always  the  analytical  experiment  on  normal 
animals  or  organs  which  forms  the  actual  foundation  for  our  phar- 
macological knowledge  and  the  deductions  drawn  therefrom.  Conse* 
quently,  it  is  entirely  correct  to  question  whether,  and  how  far, 
these  deductions  hold  true  for  pharmacology  in  its  ccmnection  wiih 
normal,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  diseased,  human  beings. 

Although,  with  the  exception  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  skin,  human 
organs  and  their  reactions  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  other 
mammals,  and  consequently  pharmacological  laws  discovered  by  ex- 
periments on  animals  may  in  principle  be  applied  to  man,  still  there 
are  sufScient,  although  not  always  clearly  understood,  reasons  why  the 
phenomena  observed  in  pharmacologicid  experiments  on  animals  do 
not  always  agree  entirely  vdth  the  therapeutic  effects  as  observed  at 
the  bedside.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  outspoken  or  quietly  cher- 
ished opinion  of  many  physicians  that  the  effects  of  drugs  in  human 
patients  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  those  observed  in  animal 
experiments,  and  that  the  latter  are,  generally  speaking,  of  no  value 
for  practical  therapeutics,  in  which  exx)erience  by  the  bedside  should 
be  the  sole  guide  for  the  physician. 

On  the  surface  this  view  appears  to  be  correct,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  the  aid  of  such  experiences  the  physician  may  be  a 
successful  therapeutist,  just  as  an  experienced  peasant  may  be  a  good 
farmer.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  neither  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  nor  the  treatment  of  the  sick  were  possible  without  theoretical 
understanding,  for  this  is  neither  desired  nor  possessed  by  every  one. 
It  is  also  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  practically  experienced  man 
possessing  no  theory  would,  for  the  time  at  least,  be  a  more  useful 
farmer  or  physician  than  the  theoretical  individual  who  possesses  no 
practical  experience.  Advances,  however  (for  example,  in  agricul- 
ture the  employment  of  artificial  fertilizing  agents),  are  only  very 
exceptionally  made  without  the  aid  of  theoretical  knowledge,  and  for 
this  reason  alone,  not  to  speak  of  others,  theoretical  knowledge  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  practical  therapeutics.  Every  apparently 
erroneous  dictum  of  pharmacology  is  probably  capable  of  sooner  or 
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later  being  explained,  and  if  theory  is  to  become  a  guide  for  practice 
it  must  never  disregard  those  practical  experiences  which  rest  on  a 
firm  foundation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  absolutely  no 
contradiction  between  correct  theory  and  correctly  interpreted  prac- 
tical experience.  Actually  the  often  proclaimed  contradiction  between 
pharmacological  theory  and  clinical  experience,  as  between  theory 
and  practice  in  any  case,  is  due  to  nothing  else  than  the  fact  that, 
from  premises  gained  by  experiments,  incorrect  or  too  far-reaching 
deductions  are  drawn  and  built  up  to  form  an  incorrect  theory.  The 
apparent  discrepancies  between  theory  and  practice  will  always  show 
themselves  wherever  the  adequate  and  necessary  conditions  of  the 
experiment  are  very  numerous  and  only  to  be  learned  and  controlled 
gradually.  This  must  be  the  case  particularly  often  in  medicinal 
therapy,  where  in  most  cases  the  effects  observed  will  not  be  solely 
the  direct  pharmacological  action  of  the  drug,  but  will  be  the  result 
of  many  complicating  factors. 

For  example,  in  the  intestine  the  effect  of  the  pharmacological  action  of 
opium  may  express  itself  in  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels  after  a  oonstipation 
lasting  for  many  days,  or,  conversely,  by  a  constipation  after  a  diarrhoea  lasting 
an  equal  time  (see  p.  192) ;  or  in  the  kidneys,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
pharmacological  action  of  pilocarpine  may  result  in  augmentation  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  kidney  secretion  (see  p.  375). 

It  is  consequently  necessarily  futile,  and  therefore  unjustifiable, 
to  demand  that  from  pharmacological  experiments  alone  one  should 
deduce  and  predict  the  successful  action  of  a  drug  in  each  separate 
pathological  condition,  for  this  is  just  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
to  foresee  the  whole  clinical  symptom  complex,  which  will  result  in 
any  given  case  from  a  certainly  known  cause  of  disease,  such  as  an 
infection  with  typhoid;  for  here,  too,  in  different  cases,  different 
secondary  conditions  result  from  the  primary  disturbance,  which  are 
dependent  on  various  fortuitous  conditions,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
the  symptoms  resulting  from  a  pharmacological  action.  In  order 
to  foresee  with  a  certain  exactness  those  symptoms  on  which  will  de- 
pend the  therapeutic  effects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  could 
correctly  judge  of  the  condition  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  which 
may  be  of  importance  in  a  given  case.  Just  here  it  is  that  ihe  phy- 
sician's  art,  and  his  intuition,  which  has  been  ripened  by  experience, 
should  play  its  part  in  combination  with  his  theoretical  biowledge. 
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AbobtifacisntBi  223,  224.  (See  also 
Uterine  movements,  drugs  influenc- 
ing) 

Abrin,  eye  action  in,  160 

phlogogenic  action,  483,  400 
Absobption     from     blood     by     cells, 
562 
by  intestine,  173,  174 
by  stomach,  172,  173 
Accelerator,  actions  (see  under  Circu- 
lation) 

ACETANHJDE,  478 

AcETARSANiLATB  (scc  Arsacctin) 

ACETPHENETIDIN,  478 

AcETTLrfiAUCTLic  ACID,  autipyreUc  ac- 
tion of,  472 
excretion  and  fate,  472 
therapeutic  actions.  480.    (See 
also  under  Salic^uo  Add  and 
Salicylates) 
Acid,  acetic,  as  counterirritant,  487 
Doric,  as  antiseptic,  500 
toxicity  of.  508,  500 
carbolic  (see  Pnenol) 
chromic,  as  caustic,  401 
formic,  as  counterirritant,  487 
hydrochloric,  biliary  secretion,  ac- 
tion on,  170 
secretin  secretion,  168 
secretion,  drugs  acting  on,  166, 

167 
stomach  movements,  action  on, 
186 
hydrocyanic,  action  on  blood,  450 
lactic,  as  caustic,  401 
nitric,  as  caustic,  401 
phosphoric,   elimination   by   intes- 
tine, 172 
picric,  astringent  action,  403 
pyroc^ic  (see  pyro^pdlol) 
salicvlic  (see  Sahcyhc  add) 
sulphurous,  as  dismfectant,  506 
tannic  (see  Tannin) 
trichloracetic,  as  caustic,  401 
AciDOBis,  421 

central  nervous  system,  effects  on, 
304 
Acids,  antaf^nism  to  alkalies,  560 
autolvsis,  action  on,  303 
blood  reaction,  action  on,  303 
caustic  action,  401 
disinfectant  power,  503 
factors  influencing  disinfectant  pow- 
der, 503 
sastric  secretion,  action  of,  on,  165 
local  actions,  304,  401 
metabolism,  action  on,  303-305 
mineral,  as  disinfectants,  506 


AdDB,  vegetable,  actioQ  on  bloody  448 
AcoNns,  100 

antipyretic  action  of,  466 
local  action,  100 
toxic  action,  110 
AcoNinNB  (see  Aconite) 
AcroL,  513 

Adequate  quantities,  561 
Adonidin,  302 

Adrenaline  (see  Epinephrin) 
Agaricin,  antisudonfic  action,  376 
Agaricus  muscarius,  248 
Agglutinins,  540,  560 
AiROL,  520 

Aux>HOL,  43  ff .    (See  also  Alcohol  Group 
and  Alcohol,  ethyl) 
in  acidosis,  50,  433 
amyl,  elimination  in  bile,  170 
in  angina  pectoris.  326 
antidote  to  phenol,  516 
antiseptic  action,  47,  507,  508 
circulation,  action,  48,  258,  274, 316, 

324 
circulatory  failure,  in  treatment  of, 

316,  324 
as  counterirritant,  486 
depressing  action  on  nervous  system, 

48 
in  diabetes,  433 
diaphoretic  action  of,  371 
ethyl,  cause  of  toxic  amblyopia, 

144 
euphoric  action,  47 
fate  in  body,  40 
fats,  as  sparer  of,  432 
as  food,  431-433 
for  musdes,  430 
value,  50 
sastric  secretion,  action  on,  167 
hi^ituation  to,  46 
heart,  action  on,  258,  250 
infections,  influence  on,  40 
intracranial  pressure,  action  on,  48 
kidney,  action  on,  350 
methyl,  musde  function,  action  on, 
430 
toxic  amblyopia,  from,  144 
motor  function,  action  on,  45 
musde  function,  action  on,  420-431 
perception,  action  on,  47 
proteid,  as  sparer  of,  432 
respiration,  action  on,  46,  47,  334, 

335,337 
"stimulating"  action,  46 
stomach  absorption,  effect  on,  173, 

346 
temperature  regulation,  action  on, 
40,  455,  473 
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Aux>HOL,  vasoconstriction,   action   on, 
326 
vessels,  action  on^  48,  274 
Alcohol  gboup,  43  fir. 

antip^rietic  action  of,  473 
diuretic  action,  359 
hasmolytic  action,  452 
respiratory  sedative  action  of, 
337 
Alkalies,  anta^nism  to  adds,  569 
blooa-reaction,  action  on,  391,  392 
bronchial  mucous  secretion,  action 

on,  343 
in  diabetes,  action  sugar  excretion, 

418 
disinfectant  power  of,  503 
excretion  of,  390 

gastric  secretion,  action  of,  on,  165 
^ut,  action  in,  390,  391 
mtestinal  glands,  action  on,  172 
local  actions,  392 
metabolism,  action  on,  389-392 
renal  stone,  action  on,  390 
respiratory  centre,  action  on,  333 
skin,  action  on,  487 
stomach,  action  in,  165,  393 
uric  acia,  action  on,  390,  391,  421 
urine,  action  on,  368,  391 
urolytic  action  of.  391 
Alkaloids  eliininated  b^  intestine,  172 
general  characteristics  of,  22 
narcotic,  mode  of  action,  108 
Allergy,  546 
Aloes,  208 

abortifadent  action  of,  208,  223 
bile  secretion,  action  on,  208 
Aloin,  kidney,  action  on,  208.  (See  also 

Aloes) 
AmiTUDE.  high,  action  on  blood.  444  fit. 
metaooliiran,  influence  on,  404,  405 
Alum,  astringent  action  of,  216 
Aluminum  acetate,  antiseptic  action,  514 

salts  in  inflammation,  495 
Altpin,  133,  134 
Amanita  muscaiua.  248 
Amblyopia,  *toxic,  due  to  various  drugs, 

144 
Ammonia,  ansesthetic  action,  120 
as  counterirritant,  487 
local  action,  487 
respiration,  action  on,  336 
Ammonium  bases,  chemistry  and  phar- 
macologv  of,  8 
salts,  diaphoretic  action,  372 
expectorant  action  of,  343 
Ayml  chloride,  278 
Ayml  nitrite  (see  also  Nitrites) 
in  angina  pectoris,  327 
coronary  arteries,  action  on,  289 
heart,  action  on,  277 
toxic  effects,  27o 
vasodilator  action,  central,  276, 
278 
penplietel,  *rn ,  ^»& 
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hydrate,  94 
Anaphylactic  fever,  462 
Anaphylaxis,  579 
from  druKB,  580 
from  f ooo^  580 
from  sera,  579 
from  toxins,  580 
ANiBSTHESiA,  drcular,  129 
general,  50-83 

acddents  in,  58,  68 
apparatus  for,  75 
cunical  picture,  56 
combined,  78 

synergunn  in,  78,  79,  82, 
576 
d€«lution,  effect  on.  176 
reflexes  during,  59.  (See  also  an- 
SBSthetics) 
infiltration,  120,  128 
local.  117-135 
by  cold,  118 
by  compression,  118 
b^  local  anaemia,  118 
morpmne-scopolamine,  79 
nitrous  oxide,  73 
re^onal.  123-129 
terminal,  117 
Anjbsthesin,  132, 134 

antiphlogistic  action,  493 
Anjssthetic  methods,  75  ff. 

ANiBSTHETICA  DOLOROSA,  120 

ANiBSTHETics,  general,  50  ff. 

absorption  and  distribution  of, 

68  ff.^  75 
drculation,  action  on,  63,  68 
hsemolytic  action  of,  452 
history  of,  51 
mortality  from,  76  ^ 
motor  function,  action  on,  57 
nerve     trunks    in     periphery, 

action  on,  58 
reflex  effects,  GO  ff. 
respiration,  action  on,  59  ff. 
sensory  functions,  action  on,  57 
inhalation,  50 
local,  117  ff. 

antiphlogistic  action  of,  482 
Angina  pectoris,  327  ff.,  330 
Aniline,  antipjrretic  action  of,  462,  473 
blood  action  on,  451 
constitution,  478 
derivatives,  478 
Anibotonic  solutions,  local  effect,  120 
Antagonism,  568  ff. 

absolute  reciprocal,  571 

by  distoxication,  569 

between  alcohol  group  and  caffeine, 

strychnine,  and  cocaine,  572 
between  atropine  and  chloral,  336 
and  choline^  248 
and  muscarme,  249,  569,  572 
and  physostigmine,  152,  572 
and  pilocarpine,  373,  572 
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Antagonism  between  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium,  110,  571 
calcium  and  muscarine,  249 
choline  and  epinephrin,   164^  188, 

189,568 
curare  and  physostigmine,  9,  152, 

672 
epinephrin  and  calcium,  463 

and  choline,  164,  188,  189,  568 
and  pancreas,  171,  419,  568 
KQ  and  NH«a,  570 
magnesium  and  calcium,  110,  571 
morphine  and  atropine,  34,  36,  336, 

572 
Na  and  K  ions,  570 
Os  and  CO,  570 
quinine  and  curarin,  570 
various  salts  and  metals,  570 
true,  569 
Antagonistic  innervation,  567 
Anthslmintics,  521-524 
Anthraqxtinone  dertvattveb,  207 
Anthbasol,  in  skin  diseases,  518 
Antiabin,  302 
Antibodies,  549 
Anti-emetics,  178 
Antifebbin  (see  Acetanilide) 
Antifebmentb,  547 
Antigens,  549 
Antimonial  compounds  in  tr3rpano60- 

miasis,  536 
Antimony,  capillary  dilator  action,  289 
as  caustic,  492 
circulation,  action  on,  415 
elimination  by  intestine,  172 
metabolism,  action  on,  414 
and  potassium  tartrate,  emetic  ac- 
tion of,  183 
expectorant  action  of,  184,  344 
systemic  actions  of,  184 
toxic  actions  of,  183 
Antiphlogistic  agents,  481 
analgesic,  492^  493 
Antifyuetics,  analgesic  actions  of,  475 
blood,  action  on,  451 
centraUv  acting,  468  ff . 
cerebral  arteries,  action  on,  475 
diaphoretic  action,  374 
in  fever,  464  ff. 

from  ptmcture,  463, 464 
in  headaches^  475 
hypnotic  actions,  475 
respiration,  action  on,  333 
as    sedatives    to    heat    regulating 

centres,  464-466 
therapeutic  uses  of,  473  ff . 
vessels,  action  oil  276 
Antiptbine  in  fever  from  puncture,  464 
idiosyncrasy  to,  580 
group,  477  ff. 

antipyretic  effects,  468  ff. 
blood-pressure,  action  on,  469 
brain,  action  on  vessels  of,  326 
metabolism,  action  on,  468,  469 


Antiptbinb  group,  vasodilating  action 

of,  326,  468,  469 
AntiseptigS,  497-520 

aromatic,  514-518 

bile,  action  on,  170 

eye,  action  on,  160 

general,  bacterial  factors  affecting 
resistance  to,  498-500 
mode  of  action,  498^-503 
spores,  action  on,  499,  500 
influence  of  dissodability  of, 
501-^04 
of  Upoid  solubility,  500, 501 
of  neutral  salts  on,  503, 504 
of  surrounding  media  on, 
504,505 

in  intestine.  201,  204,  520 

methods  ot  investigating,  497, 496 

urinary,  367,  368 
Antisudobifics,  375,  376 
Antttoxic  seba.  551 
Antitoxins,  543  ff. 

formation  of,  549 

limitations  of,  552 

in  milk,  552 

nature  and  properties,  547,  548 

specificity  of,  548 
Anubia,  reflex,  358 

influence  of  narcotics  on,  359 
Apenta  wateb,  197 
Aphbodisiacs,  219 

Apo-atbopine,     as    contamination    of 
scopolamine,  29 

test  for,  29 
Apomobphine,  emetic  action  of,  179 

expectorant  action,  343 

musclesj  action  on,  427 

respiration,  action  on,  335 

systemic  actions,  180 
Abbutin,  367 
Abeca  Nirr,  523 
Abecolin,  anthelmintic  action,  523 

miotic  and  mydriatic  action  of,  153 

sweat  glands,  action  on,  372 
Abgentamine,  514 
Abgenti  nitbas  (see  Silver  nitrate) 
Abgonin,  514 
Abgtbia,  217,  514 
Abistochin,  476 
Abistol,  520 
Abnica,  487 

Abomatic  substances,  fate  in  body,  514 
Absacetin,  535,  536 
Absenic,  bacteria,  action  on,  411 

blood,  action  on,  410,  433 

bone,  action  on,  410 

capillary  dilator  action,  2S9,  411 

as  caustic,  492 

central  nervous  system,  toxic  action 
on,  412 

circulation,  action  on,  411 

eaters,  409,  414 

elimination  by  intestine,  172 

excretion  and  fate  in  body,  413 
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Absenic  group,  404  fF. 

infusoria^  action  on,  410 
intestine,  toxic  action  on,  411,  412 
local  uses,  413 

and  mercury  in  syphilis,  538-539 
metabolism,  action  on,  408  fF. 
mode  of  action  of,  409 
muscular  paralysis  from,  427 
neuritis  from,  412 

organic    compounds,    in    protosoal 
diseases^  531  ff. 
specific  effects  of,  409 
pathological  tissues,  action  on,  411 
plants,  action  on,  409,  411 
poisoning,  acute,  411 

chronic.  412 
presence  in  living  cells,  409 
m  syphilis,  536 
therapeutic  actions,  412,  413 
tolerance  to,  409,  413,  414 
toxicology,  410-412 
in  trjrpanosomiasis,  531  ff. 
yeasts,  action  on,  409,  411 
Abseniuretted  HYDRoaEN,  hsmolytic 

action  of,  409,  452 
Absenophenylgltcin,  536 
Absonixtm  bases,  8 
AsPiDU,  oleoresina,  521,  522 

active  principles  of,  522 
toxicology,  522 
AspiDOSAMiNE,  emetic  action,  180 
AspiDOSPERMiNE,  rcspiration,   stimulant 

action  on,  335 
Aspirin  (see  Acetyl-salicylic  add) 
Asthma,  bronchial,  treatment  of,  345 
iodine  in  treatment  <rf,  347, 398 
cigarettes,  etc.,  345,  346 
Astringents,  aUmentuy  canal,  action 
in,  212 
antiphlogistic  actions  of,  493-495 
as  antisudorifics.  376 
caustic  action  ot,  213 
eye,  action  in,  160 
obstipating  action  of,  212 
vessels,  action  on,  213 
Atophan,  purine  metabolism,  action  on, 
421 
uric  acid  excretion,  effects  on,  368 
Atoxtl,  534  ff. 

constitution,  535 
derivatives,  534-536 
difference  from  inorganic  arsenic,  409 
optic  neuritis  from,  534 
in  S3rphilis,  537 
in  toxicology,  534 
in  trypanosomiasis,  534 
Atropine,  antagonism  to  chloral,  336 

to  morphine  on  respiration,  34, 

36,  336,  572 
to  muscarine  in  heart,  249,  250, 

569,  671 
to  phvsosti^mine,  152,  572 
to  pilocarpme  in  sweat  glands, 
373,  57^ 


Atbopinx,  asthma,  action  in,  345 
Auerbach's  plexus,  action  on,  190 
autonomic  nervous  system,    action 

on,  142 
biliary  secretion,  action  on,  169 
and  carbohydrate  tolerance,  418 
central  nervous  system,  action  on,  27 
in  chloroform  death,  68 
circulation,  action  on,  250 
in  colla[)6e,  25 
in  constipation,  192 
constitution,  154 
oonvulsant  action  of,  24 
deglutition,  ^ect  on,  176 
in  diabetes,  418 
in  emesis  due  to  morphine,  33 

to  pyloric  spasm,  185 
eye,  action  of  on,  153  ff 
fpAstric  secretion,  action  of,  on,  166 
heart,  action  on,  249  ff . 
hyperchloridia  action  in,  167 
icterus,  action  in,  253 
idiosyncrasy  to.  156 
immunity  of  rabbit  to^  573 
intestinal  motor  ftmction,  action  on, 

190,  191,  192 
intra-ocular  tension,  action  on,  155 
lead  colic,  in,  192 
metabolism,  action  on,  382 
in«morphine  poisoning,  36 
mydriatic  action  of,  154  ff. 
occurrence.  153 
ophthalmology,  uses  in,  155 
pancreatic  secretion,  action  of,  on, 

168,568 
poisoning,  acute,  156 

acute,  treatment  of,  156 
chronic,  156 
pyrogenic  action  of,  462 
respiration,  stimulating  action  on, 

335,336 
salivuy  secretion,  164 
secretions,  action  on,  155 
stomach  movements,  action  on,  166, 
188 
secretion,  action  on,  166 
substitutes  for,  157 
systemic  actions,  155 
sweat  secretion,  action  on,  375 
therapeutic  uses^  156 
uterine  contractions,  action  on,  222 
atropine-methylium  bromide,  418 
Auerbach's  flexits,  action  of  dnus  on, 

190  ff. 
AuBicuLO-VENTBicnuat    tract,     digi- 
talis's action  on,  266-267 
Autolysis,    thyroid   substances,    influ- 
ence on,  395 
AuTONOBac  DRUGS,  intestinal  motor  func- 
tion, action  on,  190 
stomach  movements,  action  on, 

187 
uterine  movements,  action  on, 
222 
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Autonomic  nervous  eytiUm,  anatomy  and 

physiology  ci,  13&-138 
aniagcuBism    between    sympa- 

thetic  nervous  system  and, 

140 
atropine,  action  of,  on,  142 
cholme,  action  of,  on,  142 
muscarme,  action  of,  on,  142 
physoetigmine,  action  of,  on, 

142 

Bactebicidal  sera,  558 
Bactebioltsins,  550,  558 
Bai^am  of  Peru,  518 
BABiuif,  intestinal  motor  function,  action 
on,  191 
poisoning,  sulphates  in,  201 
Baths,  cold,  antipyretic  action  of,  467 
carbon  dioxide^  486 
salt,  488 
sea,  488 
Belladonna  (see  Atropine) 
Benzoates,  biliary  secretion,  action  on, 

170 
Benzol,  leucocytes,  action  on,  447 
Beta-eucainb  (see  Eucaine  B) 
Beta-imidazoltlbthtlamine,  226,  228 
Betaine  in  ergot,  225 
Beta-naphthol  as  intestinal  antiseptic, 
521 
in  skin  diseases,  518 
Betel  nttt,  523 

BnA  ACIDS,  heart,  depressant  action  on, 
253 
dimination  by,  170 
salts,  biliary  secretion,  action  on,  170 
secretion  oa,  antiseptics,  action  on, 
170 
atropine,  action  on,  169 
bensoates,  action  on,  170 
bile  salts,  action  on,  170 
calomel^  action  on,  170 
cathartics,  action  on,  170 
hydrochloric  add,    action  on, 

170 
oleates,  action  on,  170 
pilocarpine,  action  on,  169 
salicylates,  action  on^  170 
saline  cathartics,  action  on,  170 
soda,  action  on,  170 
BiBMirrH  elimination  by  intestine,  172 
gastric  secretion,  action  <rf,  on,  167 
poisoning,  494 
salts,  in  inflammation,  494 
subg^Jlate,  216 
subnitrate,  absorption  of,  216 

mucous  membranes,  action  on, 

215 
nitrite  pcnsoning  from,  216 
subsalicylate,  216 
BnTEBS,  leucocytes,  action  on,  447 

stomach  absorption,  effect  on,  173 
movements,  effect  on,  187 
Blood,  alkalinity  of,  389,  391,  392,  449 


Blood,  coagulability  of,  substances  affect* 

ing,  447 
concentration  d,  agents  influencing^ 

436 
condensation  of,  435 
pharmacology  of,  435-452 
plasma,    chemical   composition   of, 

drugs  altering,  449 
poisons,  449-452 
pressure  (see  under  Circulation) 
reaction  of,  389,  391,  392 
toxicology  of,  449-452 
viscosity  of,  drugs  affecting,  448 
BoBAX,  as  antiseptic,  509 
as  preservative,  509 

BOBNTVAL,  115 

Bread,  gastric  secretion,  action  of,  on, 

165 
Bromdiethtlacetaiiide  (see  Neuronal) 
Bromeioon,  115 

Bromides,  central  nervous  system,  ac- 
tion on.  Ill 

epilep^,  action  in,  112 

excretion  in  saliva,  165 
in  urine,  113 

metabolism,  action  on,  387 

organic,  115 

retention  in  body,  112 
Bromipin,  115 
Bromism,  114 
Bromocoll,  115 
Bromural,  97 

Bronchial  spasm,  drugs  relieving,  345  ff . 
Brucine,  action  of,  21 

source  of,  12 

Cacodtlic  acid,  533 

difference  from  inorganic  arse- 
nic, 409 
Capfeine  (see  also  Caffdne  group) 
accelerator,  peripheral,  action   on, 

252 
antagonism  to  narcotics,  25 
beverages,  25,  314 
cerebrum,  action  on,  26 

actions  on  vessels  of,  289,  330 
drculatory  action,  313  ff.,  360,  361 
in  collapse,  25 
constitution,  360 
coronary  vessels,   action  on,   289, 

313,330 
derivatives,    muscle    and    kidney, 

action  on,  364 
and  digitalis,  compared,  267 
diuretic  action,  360  ff . 
extrarsystoles,  power  of  causing,  268 
fate  in  Dod]^,  315 
fatigue,  action  in,  429 
general  actions,  363 
glycosuria  from,  419 
heart  action  on,  267,  268 
intracranial  vessels,  action  on,  330 
kidney,  effect  on  blood  flow  through, 

362 
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GAFTEiNBy  kidney,  excretion  by,  362 
harmleeanees  to,  364 
metabolism,  effect  on,  379 
morphine  poisoning,  action  in,  36 
muscle,  action  on.  ^28 
occurrence  of.  314 
pulse-rate,  effect  on,  268 
respiration,  action  on.  335,  347 
-flodium  benzoate,  subcutaneous  use 
of,  313 
salicylate,  subcutaneous  use  of, 
313 
temperature,  action  on,  314,  462 
toxicology,  26,  314 
in  treatment  of  vascular  depresdon, 

312  ff. 
vasoconstrictor  centres,  action  on, 

274 
vessels,  action  on,  274,  330 

dilator  action  on,  cerebral,  oor^ 

onary  and  renal,  289 
renal,  action  on,  330,  362 
group  (see  also  Caffeine) 
constitution,  360 
diuretic  action,  360  ff . 
vasoconstriction,  in   treatment 
of,  330,  331 
Calcittm,  antagonism  in  heart  between 
muscarine  and^  249 
between  magnesium  and,  110, 
671 
antiphlogistic  action,  495,  496 
elinunation  by  intestine,  172 
and  epinephrm,  antagonistic  effects 

on  fever,  463 
ions,  action  on  muscles,  422 
precipitantSj  action  on  muscles,  422 

cathartic  action,  198 
toxic  action  of,  496 
v^etative  system  and,  577 
cmoride,  remote  astringent  effects, 

495 
hydroxide,  alimentary  canal,  action 

in,  217 
salts,  astringent  effects,  217,  495 
in  inflammation,  495 
leucoc3rtes,  action  on,  447 
sulphide,  depilating  action,  210 
Calomel,  absorption  of,  203 

biliary  secretion,  action  on,  170,  204 

cathartic  action,  203 

diuretic  action  of,  204,  356 

as  intestinal  antiseptic,  201, 204, 521 

iodides,  poisonous  interaction  with, 

204 
kidney  action  on,  204 
in  S3rphilis,  541,  542 
toxic  action,  204 
Camphor,  cardiac  failure,  in  treatment 
of,  310,  316 
central  nervous  system,  action  on, 

24,26 
convulsant  action,  24 
in  collapse,  '25 


Cauphor,  "  curare  "  action  hi  frog,  8 
as  counterirritant,  diuretic,  action, 

372,  488 
excretion  and  fate  in  body,  310,  420 
fibrillation,  action  in,  256,  257,  316 
heart,  action  on,  255-257,  310,  316 
in  chloral^  255,  256 
in  muscarinized,  255 
in  morphine  poisoning,  36 
respiratory  centre,  action  on,  335 
reviving  action  of,  25 
sweat  secretion,  action  on,  372 
systemic  actions,  310 
temperature,  action  oil  473 
therapeutic  uses,  310,  316 
vascular  depression,  in  treatment  of, 

315 
vasoconstrictor  centres,  action  on, 
274 
Camphoric  acid,  antisudorific  action  of, 
376 
a  respiratory  sedative,  340 
Cannabis  indica,  41 
Cantharidin,  489,  490 
aphrodisiac  action,  219 
immunity  to,  483 
kidney  action  on,  359,  490 
poisoning^  490 

alkahes  in,  490 
therapeutic  employment  of,  490 
Carbolic  acid  (see  Phenol) 
Carbon  dioxide  baths,  486 

central  nervous  system,  action 

on,  394 
narcotic  action^  cause  of,  108 
respiration,  action  on,  332,  333, 

337 
retina,  action  on,  144 
Me  in  physiology  of  cells,  395 
stomach  absorption,  effect  on, 

173 
stomach  movements,  effect  on, 

186 
viscosity  of  blood,  effect  on,  449 
disulphide,  causing  toxic  amblyopia, 

144 
monoxide,  antagonism  to  Ot,  571 
blooa  action  on,  450 
gl^rcosuria,  419 
poisoning,  450,  571 
Carbonic  acid  (see  Carbon  dioxide) 
Cardol,490 
Carlsbad  salts,  202 
Carminatives,  210 
Carniferrin,  442 

CaSCARA  8AGRADA,  208 

Cassia  anqustifolia,  207 
Castor  oil  (see  Olium  ricini) 
Cathartics,  193-210 

biliary  secretion,  action  on,  170 

clasfflfication  of,  196 

diuretic  action  of,  358 

drastic,  eliminated  by  intestine.  172 

larg^  intestine,  acting  on,  207  ff. 


CATSARTice,  mode  of  action  of,  195 
saline,  196-203 

alkali  loss  resulting  from,  200 
absorplion,  action  on.  196 
antiseptic  (intestlualj  effect  of, 

200 
bilian'  secretion,  action  on,  170 
blootf,  effect  on,  199 
calcium  precipitation  by,  198 
concentration,  influence  of,  19S 
food,  effect  on  utilization  of,  200 
liver,  effects  on,  201 
metabolism,  action  on,  383 
systemic  detions,  197 
amall  intestine,  acting  on,  205  ff. 
Caustic  alkalies,  local  actions,  491 
Caiibtics,  491  ff. 
Central  depressants,  110 

nervous  system,  pharmacology  of. 
11-116 
Cerebral  depressants,  27  ff. 
BtimulontH,  24 

therapeutic  indications  for,  25 
Cbauouile,  carminative  action,  210 
Cbarcoal.,  alimentary  canal,  action  in, 
213 
poisons,  poirerof  absorbing,  212 
Chemical  constitution  and    pharmaoo- 
logical  action,  relation  between,  9S  ff. 
Chloralauide,  034 

CBUiOU.    HTOBATE,  8S-92 

acute  poisoning,  91 
antagoniem  to  atropine,  336 
B8  anti-emetic,  185,  186 
antipyretic  action,  473 
asthma,  action  in,  345 
chronic  poisoning,  02 
circulation,  action  on,  90,  253, 

264,  27S 
fate  in  body,  89 

Eieral  action,  S8 
bituation  to,  91 
harmful  actions,  90 
heart,  depnwaut  acUon  on,  90, 


idioayncraoies  to,  90 
local  action,  88 
pupil,  action  on,  136 
napiration,  action  on,  91,  336, 

338 
therapeutic  employment,  90 
toidcology,  91 
vends,  action  on,  90,  270 
ovebral,  action  on,  323 
cutaneaua,  action  on,  325, 
326 

[  CBLORATifl,  blood,  action  on,  451 
dimnfcctant  action,  511,  G12 
ptrisaning  by^  512 
CmoRixE^  as  disinTectaat,  505,  506 
I  local  irritant  action  of,  £06 

I  CHLORoroitM.  55  ff. 

aAMthcala,  aftrr  effects,  74 
aathroa,  action  in,  345 


cardiac  death  from,  64-66 
a  cardiac  poiaon,  63 
chemistry,  55 
circulation,  action  on,  60  ff. 

n  air  inspired,  70,  72, 


distribution  in  anaistheeia,  108 
e](cretion  and  fate  in  body,  56 
ReoN^  action,  55 
heart,  action  on,  62,  63 

depressant  action  ou,  253 
kidneys,  a    ' 

percentage  in  blood,  69 
respiration,  action  on,  59 
retma,  action  on,  144 
syneiBism  with  ethw,  etc.,  78,  575, 


late,  74 
vasodilating  action,  central,  G2 
vasodilator  action,  peiipheral,  I" 
vasomotor  centres,  a   '' 

62 

venela,  action  on,  276 
Cbolaooottes,  170 
Cholestehin,  distoxication  of  Bl^K>nin 

and  crotalus  toxin,  569 
CaouHX,  antAKoniam  to  atropine,  248 
to  epmephrin,    104,  188,  189, 
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Cmcui^TiON,  231-331 

accelerator  centres,  drugs  acting  on, 
245,246 
nerves,  peripheral,  drugs  acting 
on,  252 
activity,  effect  on,  231 
blood-pressure  determination,  clin- 
ical, 236,  237 
capillaries,  drugs  acting  on,  288 
capillary  dilators,  288,  289 
cardiac    and    vascular    depression, 

treatment  of,  307  ff. 
compensating  mechanism  of,  231  ff. 
extrarsystoles,  267,  268 
factors  controlling,  231-234 
failure,  treatment  of,  307  ff. 
heart,  automatism  of,  244,  253 
bathmotropic  function,  244 
calcium's  importance  for,  269 
accelerator  centres  and  endings, 
influence  of  drugs  acting  on, 
245,  246,  252 
chronotropic  function,  244 
depressants  of,  252-254 
disturbances    of    function    of, 

290 
dromotropic  function,  244 
fibrillation  of,  256,  257 
inhibitory  nerves,  drugs  acting 

on,  248  ff. 
inotropic  function,  244 
motor    centres,    identity    with 

accelerator  endings,  252 
nerves,  drugs  acting  on,  245  ff. 
nutrient  solutions  for,  269,  270 
pharmacoloor,  244  ff . 
physiology  of,  244, 245 
rate,  influence  of  drugs  affecting 

blood-pressure,  245 
rate,  inhibitory  centre  and  end- 
ings, influence  of  drugs  acting 
on,  245,  246 
stimulating,  drugs,  255  ff. 
vagus  depressants,   peripheral, 

246  ff. 
vagus  centres,  drugs  acting  on, 
245 
methods  of  investigation  of,  234- 
243 
of  cardiac  actions  of  drugs,  238- 
241 
frog's  heart,  239 
isolated  mammalian  heart 
(Hering  -  Bock),     240; 
(Langendorff),  241 
methods  of  investigation  of,  clinical, 
235-237 
experimental,  237, 238 
of  vasomotor  actions,  241-243 
on  excised  arteries,  241, 242 
by  perfusion,  241, 242 
by  plethysmogram,  242, 243 
by  venous  outflow,  242 
pharmaoology  oi,  2:^1-4^1 


CiBciJLi^TioN,  portal,  reciprocal  balance 
between  systemic  and,  232 
premature  contractions  (see  Extra- 
systoles) 
pulmonary  vessels,  digitalis's  effect 

on  blooa-pressure  in,  266 
reciprocal  action  between  heart  and 

vessels,  233 
q>lanchmc  nerve,  importance  of,  272 
toxines,  action  on,  309 
vascular  crises,  treatment  of,  323 
depression,  treatment  of,  311 
poisons,  483 
vaso-constriction,  treatment  of, 

323  ff. 
vasoconstrictor  (see  also  Vessels  and 
Vasomotor) 
drugs,  central,  273-276 
peripheral,  278-288 
central,  276 
vasodilator  drugs,  peripheral,  288 
vasodilatation,  renal,  nydraeania  as 
cause  of,  359 
substances    causing,    358. 
359  ^^ 

vasomotor  effects  of  local  applica- 
tions, 289,  290 
vessels,  coronary,  amyl  nitrite,  289 
caffeine,  289,  313,  330 
renal,    drugs   acting   on,   358» 
359 
digitalis,  action  on,  365 
intracranial,  action  of  caffdne 

on,  330 
pharmacology  of,  270-290 
as  a  whole,   effects  produced  by 
drugs  acting  on,  290  ff . 
Citrates,  cathartic  action  of,  203 

coagulability  of  blood,  action  on, 
448 
Climate,  metabolism,  effect  on,  379 
Coal  gas  (see  Carbon  monoxide) 
Cocaine,  accelerators,  peripheral,  action 
on,  252 
anaesthesia  of  eye  by,  128 
antagonism  to  chloral,  25 
central  nervous  system,  action  on. 

26,  125 
cerebral  stimulant  and  depressant^ 

26 
constitution,  121,  131 
convulsant  action  of,  24 
distoxication  of,  127 
elective   action   on  sensory  fibres. 

123-124 
endermic  injection  of^  128 
eye,  action  and  uses  m  the,  158 
gastric  secretion,  action  of,  on,  167 
genera]     pharmacological     action. 

122  ff. 
history,  121,  122 
in  infiltration  anssthesia,  128 
intrsrocular  tennon,  effect  on,  I5S 
metabolism,  action  on,  382 
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CoCAiNB,  nerve  blocking  by,  123 

nerresof  special  sense,  action  on,  123 
poisoning  by,  126 

treatment  of^  126 
principles  goyenung  administradon, 

127 
pyrogenic  action  of^  462,  473 
respiration,  stimulating  action  on,  335 
sensoiv  nerve-endings,  action  on,  122 
special  senses,  action  on,  123 
spinal  anoisthesia  by,  129 
substitutes  for,  131  ff. 

comparative  value  of,  133  fF. 
swallowing  reflex,  action  on^  176 
synergism  between  epinephrm  and, 

159,  675 
svstemic  action,  125 
therapeutic  employment  of,  125 
toxicology,  126 
vessels,  action  on,  124 
in  vomiting,  185 

Ck>DKIME  CHEinSTRT,  31 

cough,  in  treatment  of,  38 
morphine,  differences  from,  38 
respiratory  centre,  action  on,  340 

COD-UVER  OIL,  174 

Cold,  antiphlogistic  action  of,  492 

beat-r^ulating  mechanism,  action 
on,  453-455 

vsBBels,  influence  on,  453, 454 
Couc,  intestinal,  mechanism  of,  194 
Collapse^  antipyretics  as  cause  of,  466 

atropme,  camphor,  and  cocaine  in, 
25 

mechanism  of,  309 
CoLLoms,  obstipant  action  of,  211 

and  salts,  570 
COLOCTNTH,  192,  206 

Concentration  in  blood,  562 
Condiments,  stomach  absorption,  effect 
on,  173 
secretion,  action  of,  on,  167 
Constipation,  drugs  causing  (see  Ob- 

stipants) 
convallamarin,  302 
Convulbants,  23 

temperature,  action  on,  462,  473 
Copaiba,  367, 486 
Copper,  elimination  in  bile,  170 
by  intestine,  172 
muscular  paralysis  from,  427 
salts,  in  inflammation,  494 
sulphate,  emetic  action  of,  182 

phosphorus,  antidotef or,  183, 408 
toxicity,  lack  of,  182 
CoRiAMTRTiN,  Rction  OR  Central  nervous 
S3rBtem,  24 

CORNITTINE,  226 

Corrosives,  eye  action  in,  160.  (See 
also  Caustics) 

Coronary  (see  under  Circulation,  ves- 
sels, coronary) 

CoTARNiNE,  uterus  action  on,  229 

Goto,  diarrluBa  in,  215 


Cough,  morplune  group  in,  339,  340 

CoUNTBRIRRrrANTB^  486  ff . 

leucocytes,  action  on,  447 

respiration,  action  on.  341 
CouNTERiRRiTATioN,  explanation  of  ef- 
fects, 484 
Crbolin,  517 
Creosote  compottndb,  526 

in  tuberculoeiB,  525-527 
Cresolb,  action  on  Hver.  517 

as  difidnfectants,  51o,  517 

relative  toxicity  of,  517 
Croton  oil  (see  Oleum  crotonis) 
CuBEBS,  367,  486 

CuinTLATION,  563 

Curare,  1  ff . 
absorption,  5 
antagonism  between  physostigmine 

and.  9,  152,  572 
central  nervous  system,  action  on,  4 
circulation,  action  on,  4 
excretion,  5 
frog,  action  on,  2 
glycosuria,  5 
heart,  action  on,  247 
immunity  of  salamanders  to,  573 
intestine,  action  on,  4 
mammals,  action  in,  4 
motor  nerve-endings^  action  on,  1 
in  strychnine  poisoning,  19 
riffor  of  muscles,  influence  on,  424 
substances  resembling,  8 
therapeutic  use,  7 

CURARINES,  2 
CURINE,  2 

Ctanide  poisoning,  450,  569 

distoxication  of,  569 
Cttotoxins,  560 

Deglutition,  as  affected  by  drugs,  176 
Dermatol,  216 

Diabetes  insipidus,     drugs    used    in 
treatment,  366 

mellitus,  418 
Diabetic  coma,  alkalies  in,  392 
Dlaphorebis,  371-375 

indications  for,  375 

in  renal  disease,  375 
Diaphoretics,  central,  372,  373 

peripheral,  372 
DiARRHCEA,  drugs  checking  (see  Obsti- 

pants) 
Diethyl  barbituric  acid  (see  Veronal) 
DiGALEN,  301,  306 
DiGIPURATUM,  306 
DiGITALEIN,  301 
DlOFTALIN,  301,  304 

Digitalis,  active  principles,  301 

blood-pressure  increase  from,  292 
bodies,  differences  in  actions  of,  302 
relative  cumulative  properties 

of  different,  303,  304 
vaso-constricting  power,  differ* 
enoes  in  their,  288 
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Digitalis,  cardiac  failure,  action  in,  310 
circulatory  coUi^mc,  ^ecta  in,  323 
cumulative  ^ects,  303 
deterioration  of,  302 
disUibution  of  the  blood,  effects  on, 

296 
diuretic  action  of,  305  ff . 
dosage  and  choice  of  preparation, 

304,305 
eztrarsystoles,  power  of  caumng,  267 
heart,  action  on,  261-267 

conductivity,  action   on,  266, 

267 
disease,  effects  in,  296  ff. 
frog's,  action  on,  262-264 
isolated  mammalian,  action  on, 

264,265 
toxic  doses,  effect  on,  266 
work,  effect  on,  293,  294 
infusions,    rapid    deterioration   of, 

302,305 
intestmal  motor  function,  action  on, 

188,  191 
intravenous  administraticm.  306 
kidney  vessels,  effect  on,  287,  299 
physiological  assay,  methods,  301 
practical  employment  of,  301  ff. 
preparations,  variability  of,  301 
pulse  retardation,  292 
pulse  volume  of  heart,  <effect  on,  293 
regulatory  action  of,  266j^294 
retardation  of  pulse  by,  292 
stomach  and  intestinal  movements, 

action  OIL  188 
sunmiaiy  ot  actions,  300 
theory  of  action  o^  291 
toxic  action  of,  294 
vagus,  action  on,  245,  266^  292 
vasoconstriction  under  dmical  con- 
ditions, 298  ff . 
vessels,  renal,  action  on,  287,  299 
of  different  organs,  quantita- 
tively   different    action   on, 
286,287 
peripheral  action  <m,  286-288 
vonuting  due  to,  304,  306 

DiGITONINB,  301 

DiorroxiN,  301 

importance  of  mze  of  dose,  564 
DiMETHTLXANTHiNES,  action  m  kidney, 

289 
DioNiN,  38 

in  cough,  340 

eye,  action  in,  161 

respiration,  action  on,  340 

DiOXTDIAMIDOABSENOBENZOL    (sCC    Sal- 

varsan) 
Diphtheria,  553  ff. 
antitoxin,  556-558 
toxin,  555,  556 

action  on  vessels,  483 
on  heart,  309 

DiPROPTLBARBITUBIC     ACID   (sCC  PropO- 

nal) 


DiBECT  ACTION,  6 

DiBiNFECTAMTB  (scc  also  Antiseptics) 

specific,  523  ff. 

in  vitro  and  in  eorpore,  525 
DmiNTKcnoN  of  instruments,  etc.,  508 

mucous  membranes,  508,  509 

skin,  507 

wounds,  508,  509 

DiSTOXICATIONj  569 

augmentation  of  power  of,  574 
DisisiBunoN.  562 

factors  affecting,  562 
DnTRBSis.  ascites,  effect  of  relief  of,  357 

blood  flow  in  kidney  as  factor  in, 
357  ff. 

blood  letting,  effect  on,  354 

caffdne  group,  action  on,  360 

cardiac  stasis,  effect  on,  357 

digit>alis  group,  action  on,  365 

factors  controlling,  354 

hydnemia.  effect  on,  354 

reflex  inhibition  of.  358 

saline  infusions,  effect  on,  354 

sugars,  action  on,  356 

tiwules,  function  oi,  factors  influ- 
encing, 366 

vasoconstriction,   renal,   effect   on, 
358 

urea  as  stimulant  to.  356 

vasodilatation,  renal,  eBect  on,  359 

DORMIOL,  93 

Drastic  purgatives,  207 

abortifadent  action  of,  223,  224 
DuBoiBDnB.  pancreatic  secretion,  action 
of,  on,  168 

Fcgonhob,  132, 133, 154 

ECHUTIN.  302 

Ehruch's  side-chain  theoiy,  550  ff . 

Electivb  action.  5 

Elimination  of  orugs  in  milk,  220 
rapidity  of,  562 

Emesis,  181-185 

drugs  sometimes  caumng,  185 
treatment  of,  185 

Emetic  centre,  depressants  of,  178 

Emetics,  centraJly  acting,  179,  180 
expectorant  action  ot,  179, 343 
peripheral,  181-185 

Emetine,  181, 182 

Emodin,  207 

Enemata,  194 

Enzymes,  as  caustics,  492 

Ephedrine  and  pseudo-ephedrine,  159 

Epinephrin,  279-285 

accelerator,  peripheral,  action  on, 

252 
analeptic  action  of,  321,  322 
ansstheoa,  local,  use  in,  280 
antii>hlogistic  action  of,  496 
arteriosderoens,  a  cause  of,  282 
asthma,  action  in,  346 
blood-pressure,  effects  on,  281 
in  chloroform  death,  65,  320 
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EponcPHBiNy  drculatory  failure,  in  treat- 
ment oij  320  ff . 
ooagulabihty  of  blood,  action  on,  448 
constitution,  279 
coronary  veads,  action  on,  280 
diuresis,  action  on,  358 
etimination,  282 

evanescence  of  action,  cause  of,  282 
eye^  action  in,  159, 282 
ffl>nIlation   of   heart,  a  cause   of, 

322 
^ycosuria,  282,  419 
in  hsnKMTfaage,  321 
haemostatic  action  of,  280 
hesart,  action  on,  260,  261 
in  heart  failure,  320,  321 
hepatic  ftmction,  action  on,  171 
hypertension,  a  cause  of,  323  ff . 
intestinal  motor  function,  action  on, 

191 
intravenous  use  of,  321 
kidney,  action  on  vessels  of,  280 
and  pancreas  hormone^  568 
pulmonary  vessels,  action  on,  280 
pyro^raiic  action  o^,  462^  463 
reaction  in  pancreatic  disease,  159 
respiration,  action  on,  282 
sahvary  glands,  ^ect  on,  164,  282 
seat  of  action,  282 
significance  (physiological),  for  the 

olood-presBure,  284 
in  shock,  321 
q>inal  anssthema,  in  colli4)se  from, 

321 
stomach  movements^  action  on,  188 
subcutaneous  injections,  ^ects  of, 

322 
sweat  i^ands,  lack  of  action  on,  372 
and  the  S3rmpathetic  nerve-encungs, 

141 
synergism  between  cocaine  and,  159, 

160,  575 
tests  for,  ph3r8iological,  283 
uterine  movements,  action  on,  222, 

223,229 
vagus  centre,  effect  on,  282 
vascular  depression,  in  treatment  of, 

320  ff. 
vasomotor  paradox,  226 
vessels,  action  on,  279-283 
vascular  paresis,  in  treatment  of, 

320  ff. 
Epsom  salt  (see  Magnesium  sulphate, 

aJso  Cathartics,  sahne) 
Erection,  219 
Ebgot,  224-228 

active  principles  of,  225-227 

instability  of,  227 
cock's  comb,  action  on,  226 
in  hemorrhage  from  uterus,  228 
physiolo^cal  assay  of,  227 
preparations  of,  228 
therapeutic  uses  of^  228 
vasoconstrictor  action  oi,  228 


EliiGOTiN,  stomach  and  intestinal  move- 
ments, action  on,  188 
EBGonsif ,  224,  225 
Erqotoxin,  225,  226,  227 
circulation^  action  on,  226 
sympathetic  nerve-endingp,   action 
on,  142 
Ertthrol  tetranttrats,  329 
Ertthrophixin,  302 
EscHARoncB,  491  ff. 
EsERiNB  (see  Physostigmine) 
Ethkr,  49-55 

Ether  an^ssthesia,  after  effects,  73,  74 
blood-pressure,  effects  on,  G2 
asthma,  action  in,  345 
blood  cells,  action  on,  56 
chemistry  of,  53 
circulation,  action  on,  60  ff . 
circulatory  failure,  in  treatment  of, 

317 
concentration  in  air  inquired,  72,  73 
in  blood  duringainestheaa,  70,71 
excretion,  55 
general  action,  54 

heart,  stimulating  action  on,  257, 258 
local  action,  54 

ansesthetic  action,  54,  56 
respiration,  action  on,  59,  335 
a  respiratory  stimulant,  335 
synergLsm,  79,  576 
vasomotor  centres,  action  on,  62 
vessels,  action  on,  275 
E>TBEREAL  OILS,  abortifadent  action  of, 
224 
antiphlogistic  action  of.  496 
carminative  action,  211 
diuretic  action  of,  359 
gastric  secretion,  action  on,  167 
kidney  secretion,  action,  359 
Ethtl  BROMIDE  anssthesia,  83 

chloride,  local  ansesthesia  by,  118 
EnoTROPic     pharmacological     agents, 
497  ff. 

EUCAINE,  133 

B,  133 

relative  toxicity  of,  134 
action  on  vessds,  135 

EuMTDRiNE,  mydriatic  action,  157 

EuoNTMiN,  206,  302 

Euphthalmine,  mydriatic  action,  157 

EUQUININE,  476 
EUROPHEN,  520 

Excttabiutt,  exaltation  of,  44 
Expectorants,  342  ff. 

mode  of  action,  342 

nauseant,  343 

effect  on  alveolar  air,  339 
Ete,  antiseptics  in,  160 

astringents  in,  160 

corrosives  in,  160 

pharmacology  of  the,  144  ff. 

Feux  mas,  521 

causing  toxic  amblyopia,  144 
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Fennel,  carminative  action,  211 

Ferratin,  442 

Feyer,  mechanism  of,  450-463 

puncture  hyperthenniay  460, 461 

significance  of,  473-475 

substances  causing,  462 

FiBROLTSIN,  489 

Fiucic  ACID,  522 

FiuciN,  522 

FoRMALJOEHTDB,  astringent  action,  403 

as  disinfectant,  507 
Frangula,208 
FuNcnoNAL  condition  of  organs,  566 

Gall-bladder,  atropine,  action  on,  169 

pilocaipine,  action  on,  160 
Gamboqe,  206 

Gastric  htfersecretion,  inhibition  of , 
167 
motility  (see  Stomach,  motor  func- 
tion of) 
secretion,  165-167 

adds,  action  of,  on,  165 
albuminoses^  action  of,  on,  165 
alkalies,  action  of,  on,  165 
atropine,  action  of,  on,  166 
bismuth,  action  of,  on,  167 
bread,  action  of,  on,  165 
choline,  action  of^  on,  166 
cocaine,  action  or,  oil  167 
condiments,  action  oi,  on,  167 
fats,  action  of,  on,  165 
lime  water,  action  of,  on,  167 
local  anesthetics,  action  of,  on, 

167 
magnesia,  action  of,  on,  167 
meat  extractives,  action  of,  on, 

165 
morphine,  action  of,  on,  166 
protectives,  action  of,  on,  167 
Gelatine,  coagulability  of  blood,  action 

on,  448 
Genital  glands,  metabolism,  influence 

on,  398 
Glaxtber's  salt  (see  Sodium  sulphate, 

also  Cathartics,  saline) 
Glaucoma,  effect  of  atropine  in,  155 
ot  cocaine  in,  158 
of  physostigmine  in,  150 
Glottis,  drugs  acting  on  spasm  of,  345 
Glycerine,  intestine,  action  on,  104 
Glycosuria,  asphyzial,  agents  causing, 
418 
drugs  causing,  418,  410 
phloridzin,  410 
renal,  drugs  causing,  410 
supraremu^  410 

thyroid  substances  causing,  307 
Glycosurias,  toxic,  418 
Glycuronic  acid,  420 
Gout,  atophan  in,  421 

alkalies  in,  300,  301 
GuAiACOL,  526 

compounds,  52ft,  f^ 


HiBMOLYnc  TOXINS,  452,  559 
HiBMOLYSIB,  451  ff.,  550 

as  measure  of  intensity  of  pharma* 
oological  action,  564 
Halogen  salts,  eUmmation   by   intes- 
tines, 172 
Habhtsch,  41 

Headaches,  antip3rretics  in,  475 
Heart  (see  under  Circulation) 
Heat,  heat-regulating  mechanism,  action 
on,  455, 456 
action  on  vessels,  200 
regulating  centres,  abnormal  func- 
tion in  fever,  450,  460,  461 
cooling  a  stimulant  to,  457 
depression  of,  458 
location  of,  458 

overheating  a  depressant  of,  458 
stimulation  of,  457 
regulation,  pharmacology  of,  453- 
480 
physiology  of,  453-458 
Hedonal,  05 
Helleborein,  302 
Heliiitol,  367 
Heroin,  respiration,  action  on,  38,  340 

HeXABROM  -  DIOXY  -  DIPHENYLCABBINOL, 

525 
Hexamethylenaione,    elimination   by 
bUe,  170 
salivary  glands,  165 
as  urinary  disinfectant,  367 
HiDROTics  (see  Diaphoretics) 
HipPOL,  367 
Hirudin,  448 
His,  bundle  of,  digitalis's  action  on,  266, 

267,205 
HoMATROPiNB,  mydriatic  action,  157 

Hoif  OBOPATBTY,  561 

Hydrsmia,  enect  on  diuresiB,  354 

produced  by  salts,  354, 355 
Hydrastin,  blood-vessels,  action  on,  229 

uterus,  action  on,  229 
Hydrabtinins,  blood-vessels,  action,  229 

uterus,  action  on,  220 
Hydrastis,  uterus,  action  on,  220 
Hydrocarbon  narcotics,  43  ff.     (See 
also  Hvpnotics  of  Alcohol  group  and 
Alcohol  group) 
Hydrogen  peroxide  as  disinfectant,  511 
Hydrogen  sxtlphidb  (see  Sulphuretted 

hydrogen) 
Hyoscine  (see  Scopolamine) 
Hyoscyamine,  d-  and  b-,  154 
HYPERiBMiA,    passive,    explanaticm    of 

effects,  485 
Hypersusceptebiuty,  577 
cellular,  to  toxins,  578 
due  to  peculiar  composition  of  body 

fluids,  578 
from  abnormal  tone  of  nerves,  577 
from  lime  poverty,  677 
Hypnotics,  absorption  and  elimination, 
importance  of  rate  of,  84 
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Htpnotigb  of  alcohol  group,  84  ff. 
g^eral  action,  84 
side  actions,  85 
of  aliphatic  series,  heart/depressant 

action  on,  252, 253 
chemical  constitution  and  phanna- 

cological  action,  98  ff . 
depth  of  sleep,  effects  on,  86,  87 
halogen-free  compared  with  iialo- 

gen-oontuning,  93 
influence  of  halogen  poups  in,  99 
motor  function,  varyug  action  on, 
of  different,  87 
Htpophtbis  extracts,  uterine  contrac- 
tions, action  on,  223,  230 
metabousm,  influence  on,  398 
Htposulphttes,  in  nitril  posioning,  569 
Htpothtboidisii,  396 


ICHTHTOL,  518 

Idiostncrast,  578.     (See  also  Hvper^ 
susceptibility,  578,  and  Ani^hylazis, 
580) 
iMMUNmr,  573 

active  and  passive,  544 
cellular,  573 
Indibect  action,  6 
Infiltration  an2B8thssia,  120,  128 
Inflammation,  excitation  of,  481-492 
influence  of  caustics  on,  483,  484 
of    irritants    and    counterirri- 

tants  on,  482 
of  necrotiang  agents  on,  483, 

484 
of  nerves  on,  481,  482 
of  vascular  poisons  on,  483 
inhibition  of,  492>496.     (See  also 

Antiphlogistic  agents,  etc.) 
nature  of,  481 
pharmacology  of,  481-496 
Infusions,  blood,  in  circulatory  failure, 
318 
effect  on  concentration  of  blood, 

437 
in  carbon  monoxide  poisoning, 

450 
saline,  blood  regeneration,  in- 
fluence on,  435 
blood  volume,  effect  on,  435 
circulatory    failure,    in    treat- 
ment of,  318 
hemorrhage,  value  in,  319 
toxsemias^  value  in,  319 
Inhalations,  action  on  lungs,  341 

antiseptic,  341 
iNHiBrnoN,  removal  of,  44 
Insomnia,  causes,  85 
Insusceftibilitt,  573,  574 
to  cantharidin,  574 
to  emeti(»,  574 
of  morphinist  to  cocaine,  574 
of  mice  to  00,  574 
of  jTOung  animals  to  strychnine,  574 


Internal  sbcrbtionb,  metabolism,  in- 
fluence on,  398 
Intestinal  disinfection,  201,  204,  520 

juice,  secretion  of,  171,  172 
Intestinb,  absorption  in,  173 

large,  cathartics  acting  on,  207  ff. 

motor  function,  190  ff. 

smaO,  cathartics  acting  on,  205  ff. 
dimination  by,  172 
Iodides  (see  also  Iodine) 

in  asthma,  347 

in  atheroma.  402 

elimination  by  saliva^  164 

expectorant  action  of,  343 

in  metallic  poisoning,  402 

in  neuralgia,  402 

in  syphil^  401 

viscosity  of  blood  action  on,  448 
Iodine  (see  also  Iodides) 

compounds,  402 

as  oounterirritant,  488 

ion  action  of,  399 

local  action,  398^  488 

metabolism,  action  on,  398-402 

mucous  membranes,  action  on,  400 

nutrition,  action  on,  400 

poisoning  from,  488 

scrofula,  action  in,  401 

skin,  action  on,  400 

svstemic  actions,  399-402 

theory  of.  action  of,  400,  401 

thyroid  gland,  action  on,  400 
Iodipin,  402 
Iodoform,  518,  519 

toxicology,  519 

idios^rncrasy  to,  580 

substitutes  for,  519,  520 

lODOL,  520 

loDOTHTRiN,   395.     (See  also  Thyroid 
substances) 
hepatic  functions,  action  of,  on,  171 
Ipecac,  181, 182 

in  dynsentery,  181, 182 
emetic  action  of,  181 
expectorant  action,  343 
Iris,  pnarmacology  of,  145-159 
Iron,  alimentary  canal,  behavior  in,  442 
blood,  actions  on,  435--443 
comparative  value  of  different  prep- 
arations of,  442 
content  of  foods,  441 
excretion  of.  172,  438 
in  food  stims,  441 
inorganic,  absorption  of,  439 
effect  on  iron  balance,  438 
preparations,  442 
relative  supcnority,  440  ff . 
transformation  mto  hiemoi^obin,  439 
kidney,  lack  of  action  on,  443 
metabolism,  action  on,  415 
non-toxic  by  mouth,  439 
organic  preparation^  442 

relative  inferiority,  440 
transformation  into  hemoglobin,  440 
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Ibon  salts  in  inflammation,  494 
suljshate,  as  deodorant,  507 
tonic  effect,  441 
toxicology,  442,  443 

Xrritantb,  pnlogiBtic  effects  of,  482 

LaoFORM,  520 

Ibopral,  93 

IsovALERTLUBEA,   halogen  compounds, 
100 

Itbol,  513 

Jaborandi,  373 
Jalap,  206 

Jambul  in  diabetes,  418 
Juniper,  oil  of,  486 

JuNiPERus  SABiNus,  abortifadent  action 
of,  224 

Kairine,  477 

Kalahari  arrow  poison,  483 

Kamala,  523 

KiDNBT,  blood  flow  in,  estimation  of,  358 

vessels,  digit.aliB  action  on,  365 
Kino,  214 
Ko068O,522 
Kousao,  522 
KouasoToxiN,  JS22 
Keamesia.214 


LACTAQOom^  220 
Lbad  acktatb^  abooibdbifitT  of,  216 
aaliiiigHit  arlioD  <m,  216 
eUminatKon  in  bile,  170 
bv  uiit«ailiiie«  172 
in  saKviL.  165 
mxkiic^Ur  pcuralysB  fttsoL  427 
omutiio  oompoumk,  Uncktly  of,  533 
mOI^  in  inflammatioa,  4M 
rft»cular  crises,  a  cause  of,  325 
Ijncftmx,  metabolism,  effect  on,  417 
lA^ricocTTSS,  dnies  influeDdns,  4I6»447 
Limb  (see  also  Caicimn) 

coagulability  of  blood,  actioii  ott»  447 
as  £sinfectant,  506 
water,  alimentary  canal,  actioQ  in, 
217 
gastric  secreticm,  action  of,  on, 
167 
LiTKB,  functions  of,  and  epin^hrin,  171 
and  iodoth3rriii,  171 
and  pancreatic  internal  secre- 
tion, 171 
Lobeline,  asthma,  action  in,  345 
emetic  action,  180 
respiration,  stimulating  action  on. 

335    

Local  ANiESTHEncs,  gastric  secretion, 
action  of,  on,  167.  (See  also  under 
Ckx^une) 

LORETIN,  520 

losophan,  520 
Ltsidin,  421 
Ltbol,  517 


Magnesia,  antidote  for  arsenic,  202 
calcined,  202 

gastric  secretion,  action  of,  on,  167 
usta  (see  Magnesia) 
Magnesium,  anesthetic  action  of^  1 10 
central  nervous  system,  action  on, 

110 
toxic  action,  202 
sulphate,  201 
Mammart  gland,  influenced  by  other 
organs,  220 
secretion,  elimination  of  drugs  in, 
220 
Manganese,  blood,  action  on,  443 
Manntte,  203 

Massage,  metabolism,  ^ect  on,  379 
Meat   extractives,  gastric   secretion, 

action  of,  on,  165 
Menthol,  eliinination  in  bile,  170 
Mercuric  salts,  antiseptic  power  in- 
fluenced by  dissodability  of, 
501-503 
differences  in  antiseptic  powers, 
501-503 
Mercurial    amalgam    in     inhalation 

curves,  541 
Mercurt,  bichloride  of,   as  injection, 
541,542 
intravenous  injections,  542 
blood,  action  on,  415 
diuretic  action  of,  356 
double  salts  of.  502,  503 
elimination  in  bile,  170 
curves,  540-542 
by  intestine,  172 
in  saliva,  165 
inhalations^  541 
injections,  insoluble,  542 

soluble,  541,  542 
intestine,  toxic  action  on,  513 
inunctions,  541,  542 
kidney,  action  on,  542 
metabolism,  action  on^  415 
organic  compotmds  tor  injections, 

542 
organic  compounds,  toxicity  of,  533 
poisoning,  acute,  415,  416,  513 
chronic,  415,  416 
subacute,  513 
oral  administration,  541 
salicylate  of,  as  injection,  542 
salts,  as  disinfectants,  512 
in  syphilis,  539-543 
thymol-actetate  of,  as  injectiQn,'542 
ydlow  iodide  in  syphilis,  541 
Metabolism,  alkalies,  action  on,  389 
arsenic,  action  on,  409 
carbohydrate,     pharmacology     of, 

418  ff. 
in  diabetes,  drugs  affecting,  418 
dehydration,  action  on,  387 
in  fever,  459,  460 

functional  activity,  influence  of,  381 
iodides,  influence  of,  398 
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BIbtabousm,  light,  action  on,  382 
mineral,  418 

osmotic  changes,  action  on,  384, 385 
pharmacology  of,  377 
phosphorus,  405 
phyenolo^  of,  377-381 
qmnine,  mfluence  on,  403 
of  purines,  421 
special  phases  of,  417  ff. 
stimulation  of,  378-380 
temperature  of  body,  influence  on, 

382 
th3rroid  substances,  influence  on,  395 
water  ingestion,  action  on,  384-^86 
MsTALUC  SALTS,  antiscptic  actions,  514, 
515 
astringent  action,  215  ff. 
as  caustics.  491 
MsTHiKiioGLOBiN,  orucps  causing  forma- 
tion of,  451 
Methtlatropine,  157 
MxTHTL  CHLORIDE,  local  ansBsthesia  by, 
118 
ecgonine,  131 
Methylene  blue,  elimination  in  bile, 

170 
Migraine,  nitrites  in,  329 

MiGRAININE,  479 

Milk  (see  Mammary  secretion,  220) 
MiOBiB  due  to  arecolme,  153 

choline,  153 

muscarine,  153 

nicotine^  153 

physostigmine,  148  ff. 

picrotoxine,  147 

pilocarpine,  153 
MioncB,  centrally  acting,  147 

peripheral,  147-153 
Mode  of  administration,  562 
Morphine,  as  analgesic,  36 

antagonism  to  atropine,  336 
antidotes  for,  36 
antipyretic  action,  465 
blacider,  action  of,  on,  34 
as  cerebral  stimulant,  33 
chemistry  of,  30,  31 
circulation,  action  of,  on,  34 
compared  with  ether  and  chloro- 
form, 58 
constipating  action  of,  193 
constitution,  30 
convulsive  action  of,  32 
cough,  effects  on,  37,  339 
deuutition,  effect  on,  176 
a  m^ptalis  of  the  respiration,  339 
elimmation  by  intestme,  36,  40,  172 

by  saliva,  165 

by  kidney,  40 

by  stomadi,  35   ^ 
emetic  action,  34.  180 
euphoric  action,  33 
fate  in  body,  40 
foetus,  action  on,  35,  575 
frog,  action  on,  31 


Morphinb,  gastric  secretion,  action  of, 
on,  166 
habituation,  causation  of,  39,  574 
higher  animals,  action  of,  in,  32 
as  hypnotic,  37 
insusceptibility  acquired  by  cerebral 

cells,  574 
intestinal  motor  function,  action  on. 

192 
intestinal  secretion,  193 
lethal  dose,  34 
miotic  action,  34,  147 
motor  areas,  action  on,  32,  33 

reactions,  action  on,  33 
as  narcotic,  29 
pain,  action  on,  32 
pancreatic  secretion,  action  on,  168 
poisoning,  acute,  34 

acute,  treatment  of,  35 
pupil,  action  on,  34,  147 
respiratory  centre,  action  of,  on,  33, 

337  ff. 
and  scopolamine,  42,  79,  575 
scopolamine  anffsthesia,  79 
source  of,  30 

stomach  absorption,  effect  on,  173 
movements,  action  on,  1^,  189 
secretion^  166,  189 
synerspsm   with   ether   or   nitrous 

oxide,  575 
tetanic  action  of,  31,  32 
therapeutic  uses^  36 
uterine  contractions,  action  on,  223 
variability   of  effects  in  different 

animals,  32 
vesseLs,  action  on,  276 
Morphinism,  39 
Motor  nerve  endings,  1  ff. 

depression  of,  1  ff. 
stimulation  of,  9  ff . 
Mucilaginous  substances,   obstipant 

action  of,  211 
Muscarine,    antagonism    to   atropine, 
249,  250,  569,  571 
autonomic  nervous  system,  action 

on,  142 
constitution,  248 
heart  action  on.  246-249 
miotic  action  ot,  153 
poisoning,  251 

salivary  secretion^  action  on,  164 
sweat  glands,  action  on,  372,  373 
Muscles,  anatomy  and  physiology,  422- 
424 
depressant  drugs,  427 
involuntary  (see  Pharmacology  of 

Vegetative  System) 
ionic  actions  on,  422 
pharmacology  of,  422-434 
red,  function  of,  423 
stimulants  of,  428  ff . 
water  content,   influence  of,  422- 

423 
mhite,  function  of,  423 
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MuBHBOOifs,  hsmolymn  in,  452 

poisoning,  251 
Musk,  heart,  action  on,  257 
MusTABD,  oil  of,  488 
Mtdbiatics,  centrally  acting,  147 

peripherally  acting,  153  ff. 

Naphthalix,  as  intestinal  antiseptic,  521 

in  skin  diseases.  518 
Nabcobis  (see  also  Anesthesia,  Hypnot- 
ics, etc.) 
theory  of,  100  ff. 

(ustnbutionooeffidents,  105, 106 

of  narcotics  inorganism,  103 

dective  absorption  by  nervous 

system,  102 
importance  of  lipoid  solubility, 

101 
other  types  and  causes  of  nar- 
cosis, 108 
dde  actions  of  narcotics,  107 
Nabcoticb  of  alcohol  group,  in  vascular 

crises,  325,  326 
vasodilator    action,    peri- 
pheral, 288 
of    alcohol-chloroform    group    (see 
Narcotics  of  Alcohol  group,  and 
Narcotics  of  Aliphatic  series) 
metabolism,  influence  on,  382 
respiratory  sedative  action  of,  337 
vessels,  action  on,  276 
Nabcotine,  30,  37 
Nervb  BLOCKmo,  117,  129 
Neuralgias,  antipyretic  group  in,  475 
Neubonal.  97 
Nicotine  (see  also  Tobacco) 

autonomic  nervous  system,  action 

on,  140  ff. 
central  actions,  373 
heart,  action  on,  246,  247 
intestinal  motor  function,  action  on, 

191 
miotic  action  of,  153 
stomach  movements,  action  on,  187 
sweat  glands,  action  on^  373 
uterine  movements,  action  on,  222, 
223 
NiGELLiNE,  sweat  glands,  action  on,  372 
NmvANiN,  132 

NiTRiLs,  distoxication  of,  569 
NiTBiTE  poisoNiNa,  216,  451,  569 
from  saltpetre,  216 
from  bismuth  subnitrate,  216 
NiTBiTES  (see  also  Amyl  nitrite) 
in  angina  pectoris,  327-329 
asthma,  use  in,  346 
blood,  action  on,  451 
cerebral  vessels,  action  on,  329 
coronary  arteries,  dilating  action  on, 

327 
various,  differences  between,  329 
in  vasoconstriction,  327 
NiTBOUs  oxiDEj  anesthesia,  80  ff . 

narcotic  action,  cause  of,  108 


NiTBOus  oxmE-oxTQEN  anssthesia,  81 
NoeoPHEN,  520 

NOYOCAINE,  132 

relative  toxicity,  133, 134 
superiority  of,  134, 135 

Qbstipantb,  211  ff. 

mode  of  action,  211 
Oils,  ethereal,  action  on  gastric  aecre* 

tion,  167 
on  kidney,  359 
Olbatbb,  biliary  secretion,  action  on,  170 
Olbo-cbotonic  acid,  205 
Oleum  cbotonis,  caUiartic  action  of,  203 
Oleum  mobbhujb,  174 
Oleum  bicini.  cathartic  action  of,  205 
Opium  (see  also  Morphine) 

alkaloids  other  than  morphine,  30,37 

composition  of,  30,  37 

diabetes  insipidus,  in  treatment  of. 
366 

in  diabetes  mellitus,  418 

eating,  41 

therapeutic  uses  of,  37 
Obthofobm,  132,  134 

new,  132 
OvABiAN  EXTBACT,  artificial  menopause, 

action  on,  218  , 
OvABiBS,  choline,  action  on,  218 

utenis,  etc.,  influence  on  develop- 
ment of,  218 
Ouabain,  302,  307 

Oxalates,  coagulability  of  blood,  action 
on,  448 

distoxication  by  calcium,  569 

intestine,  action  on,  175 

OXALUBIA,  421 

Oxidation,  substances  inhibiting,  404  ff . 

OXTANTHBAQUINONE  DEBTVATIVES,   207 

OxTQEN  in  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 
450 
inhalations,  332,  333 
lack  of,  effect  on  respiration,  333 
tension,  blood,  influence  on,  446 
metabolism,  influence  on.  404, 

405 
respiratory    centres,    influence 
on,  332 
OxTToxics,  221  ff.     (See  also  Uterine 
contractions,  drugs  influencing) 

Pancbeab,  internal  secretion  of,  169 

hepatic  function,  action  on,  171 

Pancbeatic  SECBEnoN,  168,  169 

atropine,  action  of,  on,  168 
cholme,  action  of,  on,  168 
duboisine,  action  of,  on,  168 
morphine,  action  of,  on,  168 
pilocarpine,  action  of,  cm,  168 

Pantopon,  37 

Papain,  as  caustic,  492 

Papavebine,  30 

Pabafvtn  enemata,  194 

Pabafuchbin,  536 
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PABAHTDBOXTFHKNTLnHTLAlfnnBy  226 

Paraldehtdb,  87,  03 
Pabamidophenol,  478 
Pabanephrin  (see  Epmephrin) 
Parasympathetic  nervouB  Bystem  (see 

Autonomic  nervous  system) 
Parathtboids,  396 

PSLLSTIERINEy  523 

toxic  amblyopia  from,  144 
Penetrating  power,  561 
Pentamethtlenediaminb  in  ergot.  225 
Permanganate  of  potash  (see  Potas- 
sium permanganate) 
Pkronin,  38,  161,  340 
eye  action  in,  161 
respiration,  action  on,  340 
Pharmacological  action,  factors  and 
principles  governing,  5 
nature  of,  6 
reactions,  factors  affecting^  561  ff. 
Phenacetin  (see  Acetphenetiom) 
Phenol^  antipyretic  action  of,  462,  473 
antiseptic  actions,  514,  515 
gangrene  from  local  application  of, 

119 
glycuronic  acid  and,  420 
Kidney,  action  on,  516 
local  action,  515 

anssthetic  action  of,  119 
poisoning,  515 

treatment  of,  516 
urine,  action  on,  516 
Phenolpthalein,  208 
Phenoltetrachlorphthalein,  209 
Phenyl  salicylate  (see  Salol) 
Phlogogenic  agents,  483  ff. 
classification  of,  484 
Phloridzin  glycosuria,  366,  419 
Phosphorus,  blood,  action  on,  406 
bone,  action  on^  406,  407 
metabolism,  action  on,  405-406 
poisoning,  treatment  of,  408 
therapeutic  uses  of,  408 
toxicology,  407 
Phtbostigminb  accommodation,  action 
on,  149 
antagonism  between  atropine  and, 
152,  572 
curare  and,  9,  152,  572 
autonomic  nerve  endings,  150  ff. 

nervous  system,  142 
central  actions,  152,  373 
glaucoma,  action  in,  150 
Eeart,  action  on,  152 

seat  of  action  in,  251 
intestinal  motor  function,  action  on, 

190 
intrarocular  tension,  action  on,  149 
miotic  action,  148  ff. 
motor  nerve-endings,  9 
mucous  i^ands,  action  on.  151 
muscleSj  action  on,  9,  151 
respiration,  action  on,  152 
salivary  secretion,  action  on,  151, 164 


Phtbostigminb,    stomach    movements, 

action  on,  187 
sweat  secretion,  action  on,  372,  373 
uterine  movements,  action  on,  222 
Phytotoxins,  547 
PiCROTOXiN,  antipyretic  action  of,  462, 

473 
autonomic  nervous  centres,  action 

on,  142 
oonvulsant  action  of,  23 
diimhoretic  action,  372 
medulla,  action  on,  24 
vasoconstrictor  and  vagus  centres, 

action  on,  274 
Pilocarpine^  abeorbant  effects  of,  375 
antagonism   to   atropine  in  sweat 

glands,  373,  572 
biliarv  secretion,  action  on,  169 
bronchial  glands,  action  on,  343 
central  nervous  system,  action  on, 

374 
collapse  from,  374,  375 
diaphoretic  actions,  373 
eye,  action  on,  153 
general  actions,  374 
heart,  action  on,  247 
intestinal  motor  function,  action  on, 

190 
leucocytes,  influence  on,  447 
mammary  secretion,  action  on,  220 
metabolism,  action  on,  374 
pancreatic  secretion,  action  of,  on, 

168 
salivary  secretion,  action  on.  163 
stomacn  motor  function,  action  on, 

187 
stomach  secretion,  action  on,  166 
secretions,  action  on,  373,  374 
uterine  movements,  action  on,  222, 

223 

PiPERAZINE,  421 

PiPERiDiN,  "curare"  action  of,  8 
PiTUTTRiN  (see  H3rpophysis  extracts) 
Pex  uquida,  in  skin  diseases,  518 
Placental  extracts,  lactagogue  action, 

220 
Plumbi  acetas  (see  Lead  acetate) 
podophyllin,  206 
polycythbmia,  446 
Potassium  bitartratb,  202 
chlorate,  as  antiseptic,  511 
systemic  effects,  512 
toxicology,  512 
heart,  depressant  action  on.  253 
iodide  (see  also  Iodides  ana  Iodine) 
mammary  secretion,  inhibitory 
action  on,  220 
permanganate  in  morphine  poison- 
ing, 36 
in  phosphorus  poisoning,  408 
as  disinfectant  and   preserva^ 
tive,  511 
salts,  central  nervous  ssrstem,  action 
on,  111 
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Potassium  salts,  diuretic  action,  356, 
359 

and  sodium  tartrate,  202 
Pbecifitins,  560 
Pbimabt  action,  6 
Pbimula  toxin,  483 
Pboponal,  97 
Pbotargol,  514 

Pbotectives,  antiphlogiBtic  effects  of, 
493 

gastric  secretion,  action  on,  167 
Ptramidon,  480 
Ptrazolon  derivativbs,  479 
pTROGAiiLOL,  88  sntiseptic,  517 

blood,  action  on,  451 

PtBOOENIC  SUBSTANCES,  462 

collapse  action  of,  466 


Quebracho  bark,  180 

quercus  alba,  214 

QuiLLAjA  BARK,  expcctorant  action,  344 

Quinine  amblyopia,  144 

antiphlo^stic  action^  496 

antipyretic  action  of,  470,  471 

as  bitter,  476 

constitution^  476 

elimination  m  saliva,  165 

enzymes,  inhibitory  action  on,  403, 
471 

fate  and  excretion,  477 

fever,  action  in,  404 

heart,  depressant  action  of,  253 

heat-regulating  centres,  action  on, 
471 

leucocytes,  action  on,  447 

in  malaria,  527-529 

metabolism,  action  on,  403,  404 
of  protdd,  action  on,  403,  471 

muscles,  action  on,  403 

puncture  h3rperthennia,  action  in, 
471 

salts  of,  476 

source,  475 

temperature,  action  on,  470,  471 

therapeutic  uses,  476 

tonic  action,  476 

toxic  action,  477 

in  typhoid,  471 

uterine  contractions,  action  on,  223 
QuiNOUNE,  constitution,  477 

Rabies,  vaccination  against,  544,  545 
Radiant  energy,  metabolism,  action  on, 

383 
Radio-active  waters,  383 
Radium,  metabolism,^  action  on,  383 
Rectum,  absorption  in,  174 

ot  poisons  by,  174 
Remote  action,  6 
Renal  antiseptics,  364 

function  (see  also  Diuresis  and  Renal 
aecretioii) 


Renal    function,     pharmacology    oL 
348  ff. 
physiology  of^  348-354 
secretion,  blood  now,  influence  oil 
350 
^omeruli,  r61e  played  by,  350 
unpaired  permeability  of  glom- 
eruli, influence  on,  351 
sodium  chloride  group,   influ- 
ence on,  350 
theory  of,  349  ff . 
tubules,  r51e  played  in,  351, 352 
vasodilators,  360  ff . 
Reproducttvb   organs,   pharmaoology 

of,  218 
Resinous  acids,  cathartic,  206 
Resorcin,  as  antiseptic^  517 
Respiration,  counterimtants,  action  on. 
341 
pharmacology  of,  332 
sedatives  (central)  of,  337-340 
stimulants  (central)  of,  334  ff. 
Respiratory  centres,  reflex  stimul** 

tion  of,  336 
Retina,  pharmacolo^  of  the,  144, 145 
action  of  carbomc  add  on,  144 
of  chloroform  on,  144 
strychnine  on,  145 
santonin  on,  145 
augmentors  of  excitability  of.  145 
hyperesthesia  of,   drugs  refieviiUL 
144 
Rhamnub  purshiana  (see  Cascara) 
Rhatany,  214 
Rheum  (see  Rhubarb) 
Rhubarb,  208 

Rhus  toxicodendron,  phlogogoiic  ac- 
tion, 483 
Ringer's  solution,  388 
RoNTGEN  RAYS  (scc  X-rays) 
rottlerin,  523 
Rubefacients,  482,  483 


Sabromin,  115 
Sacral  ANiBSTHESiA,  120 
Sajodin,  402 

Salicylates,  antipyretic  action  of,  472 
bile,  action  on,  170 
blood,  action  on,  451 
carbon  dioxide's  influence  on,  530 
in  diabetes,  366,  418 
diaphoretic  action,  374 
kidney,  action  on,  531 
leucocytes,  action  on,  447 
metabolism  of  proteid,  action  on, 

472 
uric   acid  metabolism,  action  on, 
421 
Saucyuc  acid,  antiseptic  action,  518 
group  of  antipyretics^  480 
as  intestinal  antiseptic,  521 
in  rheumatism,  529-531 
uterus,  action  on,  224 
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Sauctusm,  480,  530,  531 
Saline  infubionb  (see  Infustons,  saline) 
Saliftrine,  479 

Salivabt  glands,  ftlimination  by,  ld5* 
(See  also  Salivary  secretion) 
secretion,  phannacology  of,  162-165 
odds,  action  on,  163 
atropine,  action  on,  164 
bitters,  action  on,  163 
choline,  action  on,  164 
direct  stimulation  of,  163 
inhibition  of,  164 
mercmy,  action  on,  164 
muscarine,  action  on,  164 
physostigmine,  action  on,  164 
pilocarpine,  action  on,  164 
reflex  stimulation  of,  163 
tobacco,  action  on,  164 
Salol,  as  intestinal  antiseptic.  521 

roial  antiseptic  action,  367 
Sai/t-poor  diet,  diuretic  action  of,  356 
Salts,  add,  local  action,  394 
diuretic  action  of,  355 
as  diuretics,  contraindications  for, 

356 
neutral  (see  also  Sodium  chloride 
group) 
alkali  loss  produced  by,  388 
metabolism,  action  on,  387 
of  proteid,  action  on,  387, 
388 
skin,  action  on,  487 
stomach,  effect  on  movements 
of,  187 
Salvarsan,  537  ff . 
constitution,  536 
employment  in  man,  537,  538 
elimination,  538 
in  relapsing  fever,  537 
in  syphilis,  538 
Sandalwood,  367,  486 
Santonin,  antipyretic,  action  of,  462, 473 
as  anthelmintic,  523 
oonvulsant  action  of,  24 
toxicology,  523,  524 
Saponin,  hsemol>]sis  by,  452 

pharmacological  actions,  344 
Saprol,  517 
scammont,  206 
Scillain,  302 
sclerertthrin,  225 
l-Scopolamine,  154 
SooPOLAMiNE,  chemistry  of,  27 
eye,  action  in,  157 
as  a  hypnotic,  27,  28 
identity  with  hyosdne,  27 
motor  centrei^  action  of,  on,  28 
mvdriatic  action^  157 
rdation  to  atropme,  27^ 
synergism,  with  morphine,  etc.,  42, 

79,  82,  575 
toxic  action,  28 

uterine  contractions,  action  on,  223 
variability  of  prepvations  of,  29 


Scurvy,  r61e  of  neutral  salts  in,  388 
Sea  baths,  metabolism,  effect  on,  379 
Seahsicknbsb,  chloral,  etc.,  in,  326 
Secalin  toxin,  226 
Secondary  aciion,  6 
Seignette  salt,  202 
Senega,  expectorant  action,  344 
Senna,  207 

Sensory  nerve-endings,  pharmacology 
of,  117 
nerves,  reflex  effects  of  stimulation 
of,  117 
Sepsin,  capillary  dilating  action  of,  289 
Sequardine,  434 
Sera,  bactericidal,  558 
Serum  therapy,  546  ff. 
Side-chain  theory,  550 
Silver  nitrate,  absorption  of,  216 

astringent  action  in  aumentary 

canal,  216 
in  inflammation,  494 
organic  compounds,  514 
salts  as  antiseptics,  513,  514 
chemotactic  power,  513 

SiNIGRIN,  488 

Smelling  salts,  336 

Snake  venom,  phlogogenic  action,  483 

sera  against,  551 
Soda  (see  Sodium  bicitfbonate) 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  biliary  secretion, 
action  on^  170 
gastric  motility,  action  on,  186 
chlonde,  diuresis,  action  on,  355, 356 
fever,  463 

group  as  expectorants,  343 
and  vcagetaole  diet,  449.    (See 
also  Salts,  neutral) 
ions,  action  on  muscles,  422 
nitrate,  nitrite  action  of,  330 
phosphate,  202 
salicylate,  therapeutic  effects,  480. 

(See  also  Salicylic  add) 
BU^hate,  201 

coagulability  of  blood,  action 
on,  448 
SozoiODOL,  520 

SOZOIODOUC  ACID,  516 

Spanish  fly  (see  Cantharidin) 

Sphaceuc  acid,  226 

Sphacelotoxin,  226 

Sphygmograms,  235 

Spinal  analgesia,  by  cocaine,  etc.,  129 
by  magnesium  salts,  110 

Stasis,  cardiac,  233 

Stimulation,  significance  of,  43,  44 

Stomach,  absorption  in,  172 
alcohol,  effect  on,  173 
bitters,  effect  on,  173 
carbonic  add,  effect  on,  173 
condiments,  effect  on,  173 
colloidsj  effect  on,  173 
motor  function  of,  186-189 

autonomic    druga,    action 
on,  187 
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Stomach,  secretory  function  of  (see  Gas- 
tric secretion) 
STOVADnB,  133,  134,  135 
SraoPHANTHiN,  302,  304,  306,  307,  310 

in  circulatory  collapse,  323 

intravenous  use,  306,  323 
Strophanthub  (see  Strophanthin) 
Strychnine,  antidotal  action  of,  20 

brain  and  meduUa,  action  of,  on, 
17 

chemistry  of,  13 

circulation,  action  of,  on,  18 

"curare,"  action  of,  19 

death,  cause  of,  19 

in  diabetes  insipidus,  366 

diaphoretic  action,  372 

diuresis,  action  on,  358,  366 

excretion  of,  21 

frog,  action  in,  13 

heart,  action  on  tone  of,  311 

higher  animals,  action  on,  16 

intestinal  motor  function,  action  on, 
191 

kidney  vessels,  action  on,  273 

metabolism,  action  on,  379 

muscular  function,  effect  on,  424, 
427 

paralytic  action  of,  18 

poisoning,  treatment  of,  19 

respiration,  action  on,  18 

a  respiratory  stimulant,  335 

retina,  action  on,  145 

seat  of  action  of,  14 

source  of,  12 

special  senses,  action  on,  18 

stomach  tone,  action  on,  188 

test  for,  13 

theory  of  action  of,  15 

therapeutic  uses,  20 

t03dcology,  19 

vascular  depression,  in  treatment  of, 
311 

vaguB  centre,  action  on,  245 

vasomotor  centres,  action  of,  on,  18, 
273 
Sttpticin,  229 
Styptol,  229 
sublamine,  513 
SuccuB  ENTERICU8  (scc  Intestinal  juice, 

171) 
Sudorific  (see  Diaphoresis) 
Sugar,  in  muscular  fatigue,  431 
Sulphates,  in  lead  poisoning,  201 

in  phenol  poisoning,  201^  516 
Sulphides,  alkaline,  cathartic  action  of, 
209 
skin,  action  on^  487 
Sulphites,  as  preservatives,  510 
sulpho-carbolates,  516 
Sulphonal,  95,  96,  98 

blood,  action  on,  451 

group,  94  ff. 
Sulphonethtlmethanb  (see  Trional) 
Sulphonmethane  (see  ^pYioi^) 


Sulphur,  cathartic  action  of,  209 
skin,  action  on,  487 
toxic  action  of,  210 
Sulphuretted  htdroobn,  210 

antidote  in  metaJlic  poisoning: 

210 
bronchial   mucous   membrane^ 

action  on,  210 
local  action,  210 

SXTPPURANTB,  489  ff . 

Suprarenal  (see  Epinephrin) 
SupRARENALS,  mctabolism,  r61e  in,  398 
Sweat    (see   Diaphoresis   and   Antisu- 
dorifics) 
physiology  of,  369-371 
secretion  of,  369-376 

astringents,  action  on,  376 
inhibition  of,  375,  376 
Sympathetic    nervous  system,    136^ 

141 
anatomy   and   physiology 

of,  137, 138 
antagonism  between  auto- 
nomic   nervous    system 
and,  140 
Synergism,  575 

of  antiseptics^  576 

between  cocame  and  epinephrin,  159, 
575 
ether  and  chloroform,  79,  576 
magnesium  sulphate  and  chlo- 
roform, 575 
morphine,     scopolamine,     and 

ether,  79 
morphine  and  scopolamine,  79, 
82,  575 
of  opium  alkaloids,  576 
of  trypanoeome  remedies,  576 
Synergistic  actions  on  temperature, 

473 
Syphilis,  iodides  in,  401 
mercury  in,  539-543 
Systemic  action,  5 


Tamarind,  203 
Tannalbin,  215 
Tannic  acid  (see  Tannin) 
Tannigen,  215 
Tannin,  214 

absorption,  214 

action  after.  214 
alimentarv  canal,  action  in,  214 
compounds  of^  214 
djHioitery  action  in,  182,  214 
Tannins,  213 
Tannocoll,  215 

Tansy,  abortif adent  action  of,  224 
Tartar  emetic  (see  Antimony  and  Po- 
tassium tartrate  and  antimony) 
Temperature    of    body     respiration, 
action  on^  333 
drugs  affecting,  influence  on  metab- 
ofism,  382 
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Tbsticlbs,  influence  on  secondary  sexual 

characteristics,  219 
Tbshculab  KXTBACiBy  musdes,  influ- 
ence on,  433 
Tetanus,  552  ff. 

antitoxin,  554 

drum  causing,  13 

incubation  pdiod,  553 

toxin,  mode  of  distribution,  553 
Tbtrabbom-o-kbesol,  525 

TETRAKTHTIi-AMMONIUli,  8 

B-Tetrahtdbonaphthtlaminb,  159 

TETRAHTDBONAPHTHTIiAMINE,  pyrOgaoio 

action  of,  462 
Tetramsthtubnedi  AMINE  in  ergot,  225 

TXTRAMBTHTLAMllONinM  IODIDE,  8 

Tetronal,  95,  98 
Tralun,  477 
Thebaine,  304 
Theinb  (see  Caffeine.  314) 
Tbeobbomine  (see  also  Caffeine  and  C. 
group) 
accderator,  peripheral,  action  on, 

252 
in  anfpna  pectoris,  330 
constitution,  360 
digestive  system,  actioi^on,  364 
diuretic  action  of.  364 
preparations  of,  364 
m  vascular  crises,  331 
vessels,  action  on,  274,  289.  330 
dilator  action  on  cerebral,  oor- 
onBJV  and  lenaL  289 
Thbocin  (see  Theophylline) 
Tbbophtlline,  constitution,  360 
digestive  system,  action  on,  364 
diuretic  action,  364 
vesselB,  action  on,  274.     (See  also 
Caffeine  and  Theobromine) 
TmoeiNAMiNE,  489 

ThBBSHOLD  D06E,  564 

Thuja  occidentalib,  abortifadent  ac- 
tion of,  224 
Thtmou  as  antiseptic,  517 
antnelmintic,  524 
as  intestinal  antiseptic,  521 
poisoning  from,  524 
m  uncinariasis,  524 
Thtroglobuun,  395.     (See  also  Hiy- 

roid  substances) 
Thtboid    substances^    estimation    in 
blood,  397 
^ycosuria,  resulting  from,  397 
m  hypoth3rroidism,  396 
metabolism,  influence  on,  395- 

397 
in  obesity,  396, 397 
poisoning  from,  397 
Thtroiodin,  395.     (See  also  Thyroid 

substances) 
Tobacco  (see  also  Nicotine) 
as  abortifadent,  223 
amblyopia,  144 
poisoning,  circulation  in,  247 


Toxins,   nature   and    properties,    546^ 
547 

passage  along  nerves,  545,  553,  556 

vessels,  action  on,  276 
Toxoids,  550 

Tranbtusion  (see  Infusions) 
Tbdebbin,  442 
Teional,  95,  98 

Tbopaic  acid,  constitution,  154 
Tbopaoocainb,  131.  134 

action  on  vessels,  135 
Tbopine,  constitution,  153 
Tbtpanbed,  536 

TbTP  AB08  AN,  536 

Trypsin,  as  caustic,  492 

Tuberculin,  phlogogenic  action,  483» 
490 
treatment,  546 

Turpentine,  486 

action  in  lungs,  487 

in  phosphorus  poisoning,  408 


Urethan,  94 

in  asthma,  345 
Uracil  in  er^t,  225 
Urea,  diuretic  action  of,  356,  359 

renal  secretion,  influence  on,  350 
Uric  acid  solvents,  421 
Urinary  antisepticb,  367 
Urine,  alkalies,  action  on,  368 

secretion  of  (see  Renal  secretion) 
Urotropine  (see  Hexamethylenamine) 
Uterine  movements,   atrojune,    actimi 
on,  222 
drugs  influencing — centrally  or 

reflexly,  223,  224 
pharmacology  of,  221  ff. 
pilocarpine,  action  on,  222 
Uterus,  gravid  and  non-gravid,  differ- 
ence in  pharmacological  reactions,  222 

UVA  UR8I,  367 


Vagus  (see  Circulation,  Heart,  Inhibi* 

tory  nerve) 
Valerian,  action  on  central  nervous 

SVStCTO,  115 

in  diabetes  indpidus,  366 
Vaudol,  115 
Valvyl,  115 

Vascular  (see  under  Circulation) 
Vasomotor,  etc.    (see  under  Qrcular 

tion) 
Vasotonin,  331 
Veqetattvb  nervous  btbtem,  136  ff. 

anatomy  and  phydology, 

136-138 
action  of  nicotine  on,  140 
Veratrine,  antipyretic  effects,  426,  466 
blood-pressure,  action  on,  427 
cardiac  muscle,  action  on,  426 
circulation,  action  on,  427 
emetic,  action  on,  180 
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Vkratbinv,  local  action,  427 
muscles,  action  on,  42&-427 
nerves,  passage  along,  425 

Vbbatrxtm  (see  Veratrine) 

Vkbonal,  97 

Vesicants,  489  ff . 

Vessels  (see  under  Circulation) 


Wateb,  absorption  of,  386 
diuretic  action  of,  354 
lack  of,  metabolic  effects,  387 
local  action,  385, 386 
metabolism,  action  on,  386, 387 
pharmacological  actions  of,  385-387 


Xebofobm,  520 

X-BATS,  leucocytes,  action  on,  447 

metabolism,  action  on,  383 

ovaries,  effect  on,  218 

testicles,  effect  on,  218 

Yew  thee  (see  Thuja  occidentalis) 
Yohhibin,  i^>hrodisiac  action,  219 

vessels,  elective  action  on  certain, 
289 

in  vascular  diseases,  331 

Zinc  sai;tb,  in  inflammation,  494 
Zinc  sulphate,  emetic  action  of,  183 
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